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A  Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations  more  copious,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  than  any  hitherto  published  had  long 
been  a  cherished  idea  of  the  publisher,  and  awaited  only 
time  and  circumstance  for  its  development.  Finding 
in  the  present  editor  a  gentleman  well  qualified  both  by 
reading  and  industry  to  carry  out  his  views,  he  placed 
the  materials  in  his  hands,  and  these  with  large  addi- 
tions, the  fruit  of  further  researches,  are  now  laid  before 
the  reader. 

The  present  collection  differs  from  its  predecessors  in 
being  limited  exclusively  to  Latin  and  Greek  quotations, 
the  publisher  intending,  at  a  later  period,  to  give  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  in  a  separate  volume. 
This  arrangement  has  enabled  him  to  nearly  quadruple 
the  number  of  Latin  quotations  given  heretofore,  and  to 
extend  the  number  of  Greek  from  about  twenty  to  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  ;  amounting  in  all  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  eight  thousand. 
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The  translations  are  throughout  either  new  or  care- 
fully revised,  and  as  literal  as  is  consistent  with  neatness 
and  point.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  many 
of  them  more  epigrammatic,  but  it  was  thought  better  to 
leave  this  to  the  reader's  own  taste. 

Authorities  are  adjoined  wherever  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  discover  them,  and  in  a  vast  many  instances 
they  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions. 

.Many  of  the  nonsensical  commentaries  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  as  in  almost  every  instance,  where  the 
translation  is  correct,  the  quotation  is  more  intelligible 
without  them.  Our  only  fear  is  that  we  have  adopted 
too  many. 

One  new,  and  it  is  hoped  valuable,  feature  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  is  the  marking  of  the  metrical  quantities, 
which  has  been  done  in  all  cases  where  their  absence 
might  lead  to  mispronunciation.  A  quotation,  however 
appropriate,  would  entirely  lose  its  effect  with  those 
who  are  best  able  to  appreciate  its  force,  if  blemished  by 
false  delivery.  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to 
mark  the  final  e,  because,  as  the  classical  reader  will 
know,  it  is  never  silent. 

The  publisher  claims  little  merit  for  himself  in  what 
concerns  this  volume,  save  the  plan  and  a  diligent 
reading  of  the  proofs ;  but  he  thinks  it  right  to  avow 
the  assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  William  Simpkin  Bohn, 
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who  has  been  a  useful  coadjutor  throughout,  particularly 
in  the  Greek  portion.  The  printer,  too,  richly  deserves 
his  meed  of  praise  for  watchfulness  and  scholarship. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  previous  collections  of 
the  same  character.  The  first  and  principal  is  Macdon- 
nePs,  originally  published  in  1796,  and  repeatedly 
reprinted,  with  gradual  improvements,  up  to  a  ninth 
edition  in  1826.  This  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and 
praiseworthy  as  a  first  attempt,  but  much  too  imperfect 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  The  next  was 
Moore's,  which,  though  as  recent  as  1831,  is  little  more 
than  an  amplification  of  MacdonnePs,  avoiding  as  much 
as  possible,  for  copyright  considerations,  the  very  words 
of  his  trail  dations,  but  seldom  improving  them. 

The  Dictionary  of  Quotations  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Blagdon  (we  say  this  advisedly,  as  the  work 
was  posthumous)  differs  so  entirely  from  the  plan  of 
the  present,  as  scarcely  to  be  cited  as  a  precursor.  It 
is  arranged  under  English  '  common-places/  which  are 
illustrated  by  lengthy  quotations  from  a  few  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  each  accompanied  by  metrical 
versions  selected  chiefly  from  Pope,  Dryden,  Francis, 
and  Creech.  It  is  a  small  volume  of  limited  contents, 
but  executed  up  to  its  pretensions. 

After  thus  much  had  been  written,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  publicatiQn,  we  are  unexpectedly  greeted  with  a 
small  "  Manual  of  Quotations,"  by  Mr.  Michelsen,  308 
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pages,  published  at  65.  The  basis  of  this  work  is  Macdon- 
nePs,  which  is  incorporated  almost  verbatim  from  an  early 
edition,  the  editor  adding  some  little  from  other  sources. 
It  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  present  volume,  and 
we  rather  hail  it  as  showing  that  there  must  have  been 
an  evident  want  of  what  we  have  undertaken  to  supply. 

H.  G.  B. 


York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
April  18,  1856. 
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A  bote  majori  discit  orate  minor.  Prov. — "  The  young  ox 
learns  to  plough  from  the  older."     See  Ne  sus,  &c. 

A  cajplte  ad  calcem. — "  From  head  to  heel."    Prom  top  to  toe. 

A  fonte  puro  pura  defluit  aqua.  Prov. — "  From  a  clear 
spring  clear  water  flows."  A  man  is  generally  estimated 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  as  his  habits  are  probably 
similar  to  those  of  his  companions. 

A  fortiori. — "  From  stronger  reasoning."  With  much  greater 
probability.  If  a  pound  of  gunpowder  can  blow  up  a 
house,  a  fortiori  a  hundredweight  must  be  able  to  do  it. 

A  fronte  pracipitium,  a  tergo  lupus. — •"  A  precipice  before,  a 
wolf  behind."  Said  of  a  person  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

A  l&t&re. — "  From  the  side."  A  legate  a  latere  is  a  pope's 
envoy,  so  called  because  sent  from  his  side,  from  among 
his  counsellors. 

A  mensd  et  toro. — "From  table  and  bed,"  or,  as  we  say, 
"  from  bed  and  board."  A  sentence  of  separation  of  man 
and  wife,  issuing  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  on  account 
of  acts  of  adultery  which  have  been  substantiated  against 
either  party.  It  is  not  of  so  decisive  a  nature  as  the  di- 
vorce A  vinculo  matrimonii;  which  see. 

A  posteriori.     Bee  A  priori. 

A  priori;  a  posteriori. — "From  the  former;  from  the  lat- 
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ter."  "Phrases  used  in  logical  argument,  to  denote  a 
reference  to  its  different  modes.  The  schoolmen  distin- 
guished them  into  the  propter  quod,  wherein  an  effect  is 
proved  from  the  next  cause,  as,  when  it  is  proved  that  the 
moon  is  eclipsed,  because  the  earth  is  then  between  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  The  second  is,  the  quia,  wherein  the 
cause  is  proved  from  a  remote  effect ;  as,  that  plants  do 
not  breathe,  because  they  are  not  animals ;  or,  that  there  is 
a  God,  from  the  works  of  the  creation.  The  former  argu- 
ment is  called  demonstration  a  priori;  the  latter,  demon- 
stration a  posteriori.99 

A  re  decedunt. — "  They  wander  from  the  point." 

A  tenSris  ungutculis.  Cic. — "  From  your  tender  little  nails." 
Prom  your  very  earliest  boyhooa.  See  Sed  prasta,  Ac, 
and  Amores  de,  &c. 

A  verbis  legis  non  est  recedendwn.  Coke. — "  There  must  be 
no  departure  from  the  words  of  the  law."  The  judge 
must  not  give  to  a  statute  a  forced  interpretation  con- 
trary to  the  reasonable  meaning  of  the  words. 

A  vinculo  matrimonii. — "From  the  bonds  of  matrimony." 
See  A  mensd,  &c. 

Ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  illdtio. — "  From  what  has  happened 
we  may  infer  what  will  happen." 

Ab  alio  spectes  alttri  quod  fechris.  Stb. — "As  you  do  to 
another,  expect  another  to  do  to  you." 

Ab  amxcis  honesta  petdmus.  Gic. — "  We  must  ask  what  is 
proper  from  our  friends." 

Ab  honesto  virum  bonum  nihil  deterret.  SEy. — "  Nothing  de- 
ters a  good  man  from  the  performance  of  his  duties." 

Ab  inconvenienti. — "  From  the  inconvenience."  The  Argu- 
mentum  ab  inconvenienti,  is  an  argument  to  show  that  a 
proposition  will  be  unlikely  to  meet  the  expected  end, 
and  will  therefore  be  inexpedient. 

Ab  initio. — "  From  the  beginning." 

Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  Hob. — "  From  the  egg  to  the  apples." 
From  the  commencement  to  the  end ;  eggs  being  the 
first,  and  apples  the  last,  dish  served  at  the  Roman  en- 
tertainments. 

Ab  TIrbe  condlta,  more  usually  denoted  in  the  Latin  writers 
by  the  initials  a.  u.  c,  signifies,  "  from  the  building  of  the 
city  "  of  Borne,  b.  o.  753. 
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AbZunt  ttudta  in  mores.  Ovn>. — "  Pursuits  become  habits." 
Use  is  second  nature. 

Abi  in  pace. — "  Depart  in  peace." 

Abiit  nemtne  salutato. — "He  went  away  without  bidding 
any  one  farewell." 

Abate  nummi,  ego  vos  mergam,  ne  mergar  a  vobis. — "Away 
with  you,  money,  I  will  sink  you,  that  I  may  not  be  sunk 
by  you." 

Abiturus  illuc  quo  prior  es  abierunt, 

Quid  mente  ccecd  miserum  torques  spirUum  ? 
Tibi  dico,  avdre  Piled. 

— "  As  you  must  go  to  that  place  to  which  others  have 
gone  before,  why  in  the  blindness  of  your  mind  do  you 
torment  your  wretched  existence  ?  To  you  I  address  my- 
self, miser." 

Abnormis  sapiens.  Hob. — "  "Wise  without  instruction."  Na- 
turally gifted  with  a  sound  understanding. 

Abracadabra. — A  cabalistic  word,  the  name  of  a  deity  form- 
erly worshipped  by  the  Syrians.  The  letters  of  his  name, 
written  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangle, 
were  recommended  as  an  antidote  against  various  diseases. 

Absens  hares  non  erit.  Prov. — "  He  who  is  at  a  distance 
will  not  be  the  heir."    "  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind." 

Absentem  hedit  cum  ebrio  qui  lltlgat.  Syb. — "  He  who  dis- 
putes with  a  drunken  man,  offends  one  who  is  absent." 
The  senses  of  a  drunken  man  may  be  considered  as  absent. 

-^—Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante  ;  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  homtnum,famamque  dicdcis; 
Fmgtore  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
Qm  nequit,  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Bomdne,  caveto.    Hob. 
— "  He  who  backbites  an  absent  friend,  who  does  not  de- 
fend him  when  another  censures  him,  who  affects  to  raise 
loud  laughs  in  company  and  the  reputation  of  a  funny 
fellow,  who  can  feign  things  he  never  saw,  who  cannot 
keep  secrets^  he  is  a  dangerous  man ;  against  him,  Soman, 
be  on  your  guard." 

Absque  argento  omnia  vana. — "Without  money  all  is  inN  ! 
vain."  *7 

Absque  hoc,  Ac.    Law  term. — "Without  this,"  &c.     The  / 
technical  words  of  exception  used  in  pleading  a  traverse. 
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Absque  sudore  et  labore  nullum  opus  perfectum  est. — "  With- 
out sweat  and  toil  no  work  is  made  perfect."  Without 
exertion  and  diligence  success  is  rarely  attained. 

Absque  tali  causd.    Law  Term. — "  Without  such  cause." 

Abstineto  afabis. — "  Abstain  from  beans."  An  admonition 
of  Pythagoras.  Equivalent  to  saying,  "  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  elections.  The  Athenians,  at  the  election  of 
their  public  magistrates,  balloted  with  beans.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  harboured 
in  the  centre  of  the  bean. 

Absurdum  est  ut  alios  regat,  qui  sewsum  regere  nescit.  Law 
Maxim. — "  It  is  absurd  that  he  should  govern  others, 
who  knows  not  how  to  govern  himself."  Quoted  by  Sabe- 
lais,  B.  i.  c.  52. 

Abundant  cautela  turn  nocet.  Coke. — "  Excess  of  precaution 
can  do  no  harm."' 

Abundat  dulcibus  viftis.  Quikt. — "He  abounds  with  al- 
luring faults."  Said  in  allusion  to  an  author  the  very 
faults  of  whose  style  are  fascinating. 

Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  sape  coorta  est 
Seditio  ;  scevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus, 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat.    Yibo. 
— "  And  as  when  a  sedition  has  arisen  amongst  a  mighty 
multitude,  as  often  happens,  and  the  minds  of  the  ignoble 
vulgar  are  excited ;  now  stones,  now  firebrands  fly ;  fury 
supplies  arms." 

Accedas  ad  curiam.  Law  Term. — "You  may  come  to  the 
court."  A  writ  issued  out  of  Chancery  when  a  man  had 
received  false  judgment  in  a  hundred  court  or  court  baron, 
was  so  called. 

Accede  ad  ignem  nunc,  jam  calesces  plus  satis.  Teh. — "  Ap- 
proach this  fire,  and  you  will  soon  be  too  warm."  Said  in 
allusion  to  the  seductive  beauty  of  the  courtesan  Thais. 

Accensd  domo  proximi,  tua  quoque  periclitdtur.  JProv. — 
"  When  the  house  of  your  neighbour  is  in  flames,  your 
own  is  in  danger."     See  JProximus  ardet,  &c. 

-Acceptissima  semper 
Muriera  sunt,  auctor  qua  pretiosa  facit.  Ovtd. 
"  Those  gifts  are  always  the  most  acceptable  which  our 
love  for  the  donor  makes  precious." 
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Accidit  in  puncto,  et  toto  contingit  in  anno. — "It  happens 
in  an  instant,  and  occurs  throughout  the  whole  year." 
Said  in  reference  to  those  occurrences  which  are  ruled  by 
the  uniform  laws  of  nature. 

Accidit  in  puncto,  quod  non  contingit  in  anno. — "  That  may 
happen  in  a  moment,  which  does  not  occur  in  a  whole 
year." 

Accipe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  quid  quantdque  tecum  ' 

Aff&rat.     In  primis  valeas  bene IIor. 

— "  Now  learn  what  and  how  great  benefits  a  temperate 
diet  will  bring  along  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  will 
enjoy  good  health." 

Accipe,  si  vis, 
Acdpiam  tabulas  ;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora, 
Oustodes :  vide'dmus  uter  plus  scrib&re  possit.    Hob. 
— "  Take,  if  you  like,  your  tablets,  I  will  take  mine :  let 
there  be  a  place,  a  tune,  and  persons  appointed  to  see 
fair  play ;  let  us  see  who  can  write  the  most." 

Accipe,  sums,  cape,  sunt  verba  placentia  papa. — "  Take,  have,  -  / 
and  keep,  are  pleasant  words  from  a  pope."  A  mediaeval  J^ 
saying.    It  may  also  be  translated,  "  to  a  pope." 

Acctpere  quamfa'cere  prcestat  vnjuriam.  Cic. — "  It  is  better 
to  receive  than  to  do  an  injury." 

Accipio  revocdmen Oyid. — "  I  accept  the  recall." 

Acctinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat.  Hoe. — "  The  mind 
intent  upon  false  appearances  refuses  to  admit  better 
things." 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet  nisi  coram  Deo.  Law  Maxim. — 
"  No  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself  except  before  God." 
It  is  a  maxim  of  our  law,  that  no  man  can  be  forced  to 
become  his  own  accuser. 

Acer  et  vehemens  bonus  orator.  CiO. — "A  good  orator  is 
pointed  and  forcible." 

Acerrima  proximorum  odia.  Tacit. — "  The  hatred  of  those 
most  nearly  connected  is  the  bitterest  of  all." 

Acerrfonus  ex  omnibus  nostris  sensibus  est  sensus  videndi.  Cic. 
— "  The  keenest  of  all  our  senses  is  the  sense  of  sight." 

Acribus  initiis,  incurioso  fine.  Tacit. — "  Zealous  at  the  com- 
mencement, careless  towards  the  conclusion."  Said  of 
those  who  commence  an  undertaking  with  more  zeal  than 
penttYerauce  or  diBcretioa.  * 
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Aoriora  orexitn  excitant  embammata.  Colum. — "Savoury 
seasonings  stimulate  the  appetite." 

Acta  exteridra  indicant  interiora  secrita.  Coke.—"  The  out- 
ward conduct  indicates  the  secrete  of  the  heart." 

Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  pereond.  Law  Maxim. — "  A 
personal  action  dies  with  the  person." 

Actum  est  de  republicd. — "  It  is  all  over  with  the  republic." 
The  constitution  is  overthrown. 

Actum  tie  agas.     Cio. — "  What  has  been  done  do  not  over 

Actus  Zfei  nemlni  facit  injuriam.  Law  Maxim. — "  The  act 
of  God  does  wrong  to  no  roan."  The  word  injury  is 
here  used  in  its  primary  sense.  God,  who  is  the  author  of 
justice,  cannot  do  that  which  is  unjust. 

Actus  legis  nulli  facit  injuriam.  Law  Maxim. — "  The  act  of 
the  law  does  wrong  to  no  man." 

Actus  me  invito  foetus,  non  est  mens  actus.  Law  Maxim. 
— "An  act  done  by  me  against  my  will,  is  not  my  act." 
According  to  the  principles  of  law,  acts  dono  under  du- 

Actut  non  facit  reum,  nisi  mens  tit  rea.  Law  Maxim. — 
"  The  act  does  not  make  the  crime,  unless  the  intention 
is  criminal."  The  law  requires  that  evil  intention,  or 
malice  prepense,  should  be  reasonably  proved  against  the 
person  accused,  before  he  can  be  pronounced  guilty. 

Acum  in  metdfami  auarlre.—"  To  seek  a  needle  in  a  bundle 
of  hay."  A  medieval  saying. 
-  Ad  calamitatem  guilihet  rumor  valet.  Syb. — "  Every  rumour 
is  believed  when  directed  against  the  unfortunate."  To 
the  same  purpose  as  the  English  proverb,  "  Give  a  dog  a 
bad  name  and  hang  him." 

Ad  Calcndas  Ormcas. — "At  the  Greek  Calends."  As  the 
Greeks,  in  their  division  of  the  months,  had  no  calends, 
(which  were  used  by  the  Romans  only,)  this  phrase  was 
used  in  reference  to  a  thing  that  could  never  take  place. 
"To-morrow  come  never,  "  as  we  say. 

Ad  captandum  vulgus. — "To  catch  the  mob."  Said  of  a 
specious  argument  "for  the  nonce." 

Ad  connectendas  amicitias,  tenacisrimum  vinculum  est  morttm 
similitude.  Pliny  the  Younger, — "  For  cementing  friend- 
ship, resemblance  of  manners  is  the  strongest  tie?' 
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Ad  consilium  ne  access&ris,  antiquum  voceris.  JProv. — "  Go 
not  to  the  council-chamber  before  you  are  summoned." 
"  Speak  when  jou  are  spoken  to,  and  come  when  you  are 

Ad  Zundem. — "To  the  same  (rank  or  class)."     Graduates 

of  one  university,  when  admitted  to  the  same  degree  in 

another,  but  not  incorporated  as  members,  are  said  to  be 

admitted  ad  eundem. 
Ad  interim. — "For,"  or  "during  the  meanwhile."    A  tem- 
porary substitute  is  appointed  to  act  ad  interim. 
Ad  libitum. — "At  pleasure."    In  music  this  term  is  used 

to  show  that  the  passage  may  be  played  at  the  discretion 

of  the  performer. 
Ad  mala  quisque  anXmum  refirat  sua Ovtd. — "Let 

each  person  recall  to  mind  his  own  mishaps." 
Ad  mensuram  aquam  bibit. — "  He  drinks  water  by  measure." 
Ad  minora  me  aemitttre  non  recusdbo.    Quint. — "  I  will  not 

refuse  to  descend  to  the  most  minute  details."    I  will  sift 

the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
Ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

DamndtoSyJLxa  et  mutdri  nescia Jttv. 

— "  Human  nature  ever  reverts  to  its  depraved  courses, 

fixed  and  immutable." 
Ad  nomen  vultus  sustuUt  ilia  sues.   Ovtd. — "  On  hearing  her 

name  she  raised  her  eyes." 
Ad  nullum  eonsurgit  opus,  cum  eorpbre  languet.    G-all. — 

"  The  mind  cannot  grapple  with  any  task  when  the  body 

is  languid." 
Ad  omnem  libidinem  prqjectus  homo.—"  A  man  disposed  to 

every  species  of  dissipation." 
Ad  perdltam  securvm  manubrium  adjtctre. — "  To  throw  the 

helve  after  the  lost  hatchet."   To  give  way  to  despair. 
Adperniciem  solet  agi  sinceritas.    Phjsd. — "  Sincerity  is  fre- 
quently impelled  to  its  own  destruction." 
An  pamitendum  proptorat,  cito   qui  judical.     Stb.  —  "He 

hastens  to  repentance,  who  judges  hastily." 
Ad  populum  phatiras,  ego  te  tntus  et  in  eute*  novi.     Psbs. 

— "Display  thy  trappings  to  the  vulgar,  I  know  thee  in- 


side  ana  out.1 
I  prasens  ovt 
are  better  than  chickens  to-morrow."    A  mediaeval  pro- 


Ad  prcesens  ova  eras  pullis  sunt  meliora. — "Eggs  to-day 

1  chickens  to-morrow."    A  meouBval  pro- 
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verb,  in  defective  verse,  similar  to  ours — "  A  bird  in  the 
band,"  Ac. 

Ad  qvattionem  juris  retpondeani -judlces,  ad  qu&sti/mem  faeti 
respondtant  juratoret.  Law  Maxim.—"  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  decide  as  to  the  point  of  law,  of  the  jurors  to 
decide  as  to  the  matter  of  fact." 

Ad  quod  damnum.  Law  Term.- — "To  what  damage."  A 
writ  issued  to  inquire  into  the  damage  that  may  be  sus- 
tained before  the  grant  of  certain  liberties. 

Ad  referendum. — "To  be  referred,"  or,  "to  await  further 


Ad  respondendum  quastidni. — "  To  answer  the  question." 
Students  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  are  about 
to  be  examined  for  their  degree  in  Arts,  or  in  other  words, 

-  admitted  ad  respondendum  qiuettioni,  are  thence  called 
qyettionittt. 

Ad  tuum  quemque  tegwtm  eat  qutestum  esse  caltJdum.  Plaut. 
— "  It  is  only  right  that  every  one  should  be  alive  to  his 
own  advantage." 

Ad  tristem  partem  ttrenva  tusptcio.  8th. — "  The  minds  of 
men  who  have  been  unfortunate  are  prone  to  suspicion." 
Much  to  the  same  purpose  as  our  proverb,  "  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire." 

Ad  tvrpta  virvm  bonvm  nulla  met  invitat.  Sex. — "  No  ex- 
pectation can  allure  a  good  man  to  the  commission  of 
evil." 

Ad  unum  corpus  iumdnum  suppltcia  plura  quam  membra. 
T»  St.  Cyfbuk.—  "  One  human  body  is  liable  to  more  pains 

fry .<lyHS  than  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed." 
$-1  (ftl***  ^d  utrumque  pardtus. — "Prepared  for  either  alternative." 

Ad  valorem. — "According  to  the  value."   Duties  are  imposed 
on  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  ad  valorem,  or  accord- 
ing to  their  value, 
j  Ad  vivum. — "  To  the  life." 

Adcequarunt  jvdices. — "  The  judges  were  equally  divided." 

Adde  varum parvo,  magnus  aeervus  erit. — "Add  a  little  to  a 
little,  and  there  will  be  a  great  heap."   An  adaptation  from 

Adde,  quod  xnjustum  riqrdojur  dicitur  ente ; 
Dantur  et  in  mfdio  vulnira  tiBpeforo.     Ovro. 
— "  Besides,  iniquitous  retaliation  is  dealt  with  the  cruel 
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sword,  and  wounds  are  often  inflicted  in  the  midst  of  the 
court  of  justice." 

-Adeo  in  teneris  eonsuescere  multum  est.    Vibg. — "  Of 
such  importance  is  it  to  be  well  trained  in  youth." 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  says  Solo- 
mon, Prov.  xxii.  6. 
— Adeone  homXnem  immutdri 


Ex  amore,  ut  non  cognoscas  eundem  esse  ?    Tee. 

— "  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  be  so  changed  by  love, 

that  you  could  not  recognise  him  to  be  the  same  ?" 

Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  resiat  agendum. — "  If  aught  remains  to 
be  done  by  me,  despatch."  The  words  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  just  before  nis  death,  according  to  Lord  Bacon ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Dio  Cossius  or  Spartianus. 

Adhibenda  est  in  jocando  moderatio.  Cio. — "  Moderation 
should  be  used  in  joking."  A  joke  should  never  be 
carried  too  far. 

Adhibenda  est  munditia,  non  odiosa,  neque  exquislta  nimis, 
tantum  qua  Jugiat  agrestem  ac  inhwmanam  negligentiam. 
Cio. — "  We  should  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  neatness, 
not  too  exquisite  or  affected,  and  equally  remote  from 
rustic  and  unbecoming  carelessness." 

Adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.  Hob. — "  The  point  is  still  in  dis- 
pute before  the  judge."   The  controversy  is  yet  undecided. 

Adttus  est  ipsi  ad  omnes  facffis  et  pervius.  die. — "  He  has 
free  and  ready  access  to  every  one." 

Adjuro  numquum  earn  me  dserturum, 

Non  si  eapiendos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  homines;  ,  t 
IlgQCjQMi  exvefivi,  continqit ;  conveniunt  mores ;  valeant  hi 
~1§ui  inter  nos  discidium  volunt ;  hone,  nisi  mors,  mijytirriet 

nemo.    Tbb.  • — " 

— "  I  swear  that  I  will  never  desert  her,  even  though  I  were 
sure  that  I  should  make  all  men  my  enemies.  Her  have 
I  desired  above  all  things,  her  have  I  obtained.  Our 
humours  agree;  farewell  to  those  who  would  set  us  at 
variance.    Nothing  but  death  shall  deprive  me  of  her." 

Adolescentem  verecundum  esse  decet.  Plaut. — "A  young 
man  ought  to  be  modest." 

Adorndre verbis benef acta.  Pliny the  Younger. — "To  enhance 
the  value  of  a  favour  by  kind  expressions."  The  best  of 
actions  is  liable  to  be  undervalued,  if  done  with  a  bad  grace. 
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Adscriptus  gleha. — "  Belonging  to  the  soil."  Attached  to 
the  soil,  like  the  serfs  and  neifs  in  England  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  Russian  empire  at  the  present  day. 

Adsit 
Jteg&la,  peecatis  qua  pomas  irrdget  aquas.  Hob. 
— "  Let  a  law  he  made  which  shall  inflict  punishment  com- 
mensurate with  the  crime." 
-Adulandi  gens  prudentissima  laudat 


Sertndnem  indocti9faciem  deformis,  amid.  Jmr. 
— "  The  crafty  race  of  flatterers  praise  the  conversation  of 
an  unlearned,  the  features  of  an  ugly  friend."  See  the 
Fahle  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow,  in  JSsop. 

Adversus  solem  ne  loquHtor.  Prov. — "  Speak  not  against  the 
sun."  Do  not  argue  against  that  which  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  mid-day. 

JE&cus  in  poenas  ingeniosus  erit.  Oytd. — "JEacus  shall  re- 
fine in  devising  tortures  for  you." 

JEdificdre  in  tuo  prvprio  solo  non  licet  quod  alteri  noceat. 
Law  Maxim. — "You  may  not  build  on  your  own  land 
that  which  may  injure  another."  See  the  same  principle  in 
Sic  utere,  &c. 

-^—AEprescitque  medendo.   Vibg. — "  He  destroys  his  health 
by  his  very  anxiety  to  preserve  it." 
-A&pri  somnia  vana.    Hob. — "  The  delusive  dreams  of 


the  sick  man." 

ABgritudtnem  lauddre,  unam  rem  maxvme  detestdbilem,  quorum 
est  tandem  philosophorum  ?  Cio. — "  "What  kind  of  philoso- 
phy is  it,  pray,  to  extol  melancholy,  a  thing  the  most  de- 
testable of  all?" 

JEgrbtat  damon,  monachus  tunc  esse  volebat  ; 
Damon  convctluit,  damon  ut  antefuit. 
"  The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 
Lines  composed  in  the  middle  ages. 

JEgrbtationes  animi,  qualis  est  avaritia,  ex  eo  quod  magni1 
astimetur  ea  res,  ex  qua  aritmus  agrotat,  oriuntur.     Cio. — 
"  Diseases  of  the  mind,  such  as  avarice,  spring  from  too 
high  a  value  set  upon  the  things  by  which  the  mind  be- 
comes corrupted." 

JEgroto  dum  antma  est,  spes  est     Cio. — "So  long  as  the 
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sick  man  has  life,  there  is  hope."  A  common  saying  with 
us,  "  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

JEmulatio  amulationem  parit. — "  Emulation  begets  emula- 
tion." A  spirit  of  emulation  excites  others  to  similar 
exertions. 

A&nulus  studiorum  et  laborum.  Cio. — "  The  rival  of  his  pur- 
suits and  of  his  labours." 

JEqud  lege  necessitas 
Sortltur  insignes  et  imos.    Hob. 

— "  Fate,  by  an  impartial  law,  is  allotted  both  to  the  con* 
t      spicuous  and  the  obscure." 
7  Mem*™  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
aervdre  mentem9  nan  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperdtam 

Zatitid Hob. 

— "  In  arduous  circumstances  remember  to  preserve  equa- 
nimity, and  equally  in  prosperous  moments  restrain  exces- 
sive joy." 

-^—JSqua  teUus 
Paupjfri  recluditur, 
Begumque  pueris.    Hob. 

— "  The  impartial  earth  is  opened  alike  for  the  pauper  and 
the  children  of  kings." 

JEquitas  enim  lucet  ipsa  per  se.  Cio. — "  Equity  shines  by 
her  own  light." 

JEquitas  est  correctio  legis  generaliter  lata  qud  parte  de- 
ficit.   Plowdew. — "  iJquity  is  the  correction  of  the  law 
laid  down  in  general  terms,  in  those  parts  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficient."   It  modifies  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  takes  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

JEquo  animo  pardtoque  mortar.  Cic. — "  May  I  meet  death 
with  a  mind  prepared  and  calm." 

JEquum  est 
JPeccdtis  vtniam  poscentem  reddlfre  rursus.    Hob. 
— "  It  is  fair  that  he  who  expects  forgiveness  should,  in 
his  turn,  extend  it  to  others."     We  are  also  taught  by  a 
higher  sanction,  that,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us,  so  may  we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  ~ 

JEra  nitent  usu  ;  vestis  bona  qucsrit  haberi  ;  ^JL3 

Canescunt  turpi  tecta  relicta  situ.  Ovid.  / 

— "  Brass  grows  bright  by  use ;  good  clothes  require  to  bo 
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worn;  uninhabited  buildings  grow  white  with  nasty 
mould."  / 

ASrugo  animi,  rvhlgo  ingenit.  Sett. — "  The  ruat  of  the  mind 
ia  the  blight  of  genius."    Said  of  idleness. 

JErumntibilU  experientia  me  aocuit.—"  Sorrowful  experience 
has  taught  me." 

^Ki  debitorem  leve,  gravius  inimicum  faeit.  LaBBB. — "  A 
trifling  debt  makes  a  man  your  debtor ;  a  more  weighty 
one,  your  enemy." 

JEz  erat  in  pretio  ;  chab/biia  tnatsa  latebat ; 
.Hcu  !  quam  perpetuo  dsbuit  ilia  tegi.     Ovm 
— "Copper  became  valuable;  the  iron  ore  still  lay  hid. 
Alas !  would  that  it  had  ever  remained  concealed." 

Miopo  ingentem  statuam  poxuere  Atlici, 
Servummie  eollocdrunt  mtern&  in  basi, 
PaUre  honori*  scirent  ut  euneti  viam.     PblRDB. 
— "The  Athenians  erected  a  lofty  statue  to  jEbou,  and 
placed  him,  though  a  slave,  upon  an  everlasting  pedestal, 
that  all  might  know  that  the  way  to  fame  is  open  to  every 

s&stimatio  delicti  prosteriti  es  post  facto  non  cretdt.  Law 
Maxim. — "  The  delinquency  attaching  to  a  crime  that 
has  been  committed,  is  not  increased  by  anything  that  has 
happened  since." 

——jEetuat  ingens 

Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  imdnia  luctu, 

JSt  Furiis  aoitntvs  amor,  et  consria  virtus.     TlEfl. 

— "Seep   in  his  heart  boils  overwhelming  shame,  and 

frantic  rage,  with  intermingled  grief,  and  love  racked  with 

furious  despair,  and  conscious  worth." 

jEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Not  nequiores,  mox  daturas 
Prog&niem  vitioiiorem.     Mob. 

— "  The  days  of  our  parents,  more  dissolute  than  those  of 
our  forefathers,  produced  us  more  wicked  than  they ;  we, 
who  are  destined  to  produce  a  more  vicious  progeny 
still." — Horace  is  here  a  laudator  temporis  aeti,  a  praiser 
of  the  "  good  old  times." 

JStdtem  non  tegunt  templira. — "  Our  temples  do  not  conceal 
our  age."  The  wrinkled  forehead  betrays  the  hand  of 
time. 
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i>7  JEtdtem  Priami  Nestorisque 

Jjonqam  qui  putat  esse,  Martidne, 
mi       Multum  decipitur  fallitwque, 

Non  est  vlvfre  sed  vita.        Mab. 
ace       — "  He,  Martianus,  is  much  mistaken  and  deceived,  who 
thinks  that  the  life  of  Priam  and  of  Nestor  was  long :  not 
*  A       existence,  but  health,  is  life." 

lty   JEtatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores.   Hob. — "  You  must 
carefully  observe  the  manners  of  every  age."     By  inat- 
I     tention  to  this  rule,  even  Shakspeare   has  committed 
1     anachronisms. 
AStemum  inter  se  discordant.    Teb. — "They  are  everlast- 
ingly at  variance  with  each  other." 
A&hidpem  dealhare.   Prov. — "  To  wash  a  blackamoor  white." 
o  rarissma  nostro 


id 
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SimpHcitas Ovid. 

— "  Simplicity,  a  thing  most  rare  in  our  age."  Ovid,  like 
Seneca,  sometimes  praises  a  simplicity  and  self-denial, 
which  he  himself  failed  to  practise. 

Affectum  dantis  pensat  eensura  Tonantis. — "The  judgment 
of  the  Thunderer  weighs  the  intention  of  the  giver."  A 
mediaeval  line. 

Affldvit  Deus  et  dissipantur.—"  God  has  sent  forth  his  breath, 
and  they  are  dispersed."    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  medal  with  the  above  inscription  was  struck,  to 
record  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere Hob. 

— "  Gome,  since  our  forefathers  would  have  it  so,  use  the 
freedom  of  December."  Said  in  allusion  to  the  Saturnalia, 
during;  which  the  slaves  at  Borne  were  allowed  a  greater 
latitude  than  usual 

Age  quod  agis. — "Attend  to  what  you  are  about" — or,  as 
the  clock  at  the  Inner  Temple  formerly  had  it,  "Be- 
gone about  your  business." 

Agere  considerate  phtris  est  guam  cogitdre  prudent er.     Cio. 
— "  It  is  better  to  act  considerately  than  to  think  wisely." 
Very  similar  in  meaning  to  the  maxim,  Paulwm  sepulta, 
Ac,  which  see. 
Agnosco  vlfteris  vestigia  flammw.    Viae.—"  I  recognise 
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the  remains  of  my  former  attachment."  A  somewhat  ' 
similar  expression  to  that  of  Gray,  ; 

"E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

At/nut  Dei. — "  The  Lamb  of  God."  A  cake  of  wax  stamped  i 
with  the  figure  supporting  the  banner  of  the  cross.  It  j 
is  supposed  by  the  Bomish  Church  to  have  miraculous 
powers  for  preserving  the  faithful.  A  part  of  the  mass  ( 
for  the  dead  is  also  so  called,  from. the  circumstance  of  its  I 
beginning  with  these  words. 

AgrlcSla  incurvo  terram  dimamt  aratro  ; 

Mine  anni  labor  ;  bine  patriam  parvotqve  nepotet 
Suttlnet:  hinc  armenta  bourn,  meritotque  jueencos.  \ 

Vibg.  j 
— "  The  husbandman  cleaves  the  earth  with  his  crooked  j 
plough :  hence  the  labours  of  the  year :  hence  he  supports  ■ 
his  country  and  his  little  offspring:  hence  his  herds  of  kine 
and  the  steers  which  have  earned  his  sustenance." 

Agri  turn  omnes  Jrugifiri  sunt.  ClO. — "  All  fields  are  not  , 
fruitful."  So  too  all  men  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  ! 
improvement.  : 

Ak  mixer  ! 

Quanld  laborat  in  Charybdi,  \ 

Dignepuermelioreftammd!     Hob.  | 

— "  Into  what  an  abyss  hast  thou  fallen,  unhappy  youth  !  p 
deserving  of  a  more  happy  flame!"  A  parallel  case  to  i 
that  of  Samson  and  Delilah. 

Ak  !  nimiumfactles,  qui  (rutin  cr'imina  ciedit  ; 

Mummed  tolli  posse  putetu  agud.  Ovm.  * 

— "  Ah !  too  credulous  mortals,  who  imagine  that  the  guilt  \ 
of  bloodshed  can  be  removed  by  the  waters  of  the  stream." 

Alba  galllna  JUui*.  Prov. — "The  son  of  a  white  hen."  ■ 
Said  of  a  person  extremely  fortunate.  An  eagle  is  said  j 
to  have  dropped  a  white  hen,  with  a  sprig  of  laurel,  into  j 
the  lap  of  Li  via,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  j 

Album  ealcUlum  addrre. — "  To  give  a  white  stone."  In  I 
voting,  among  the  ancients,  approval  was  signified  by  put-  j 
ting  into  the  urn  a  white  stone ;  disapproval,  or  censure,  1 
by  a  black  one.  ™ 

Aha  judiciorum. — "  Chance  judiciary."    "  The  uncertainty 
of  judgments ;"  which  too  often,  as  it  were,  depend  on 
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the  throw  of  a  die.    "The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law." 

Aledtor,  quanto  in  arte  est  artlior,  tanto  est  nequior.  Syb. — 
"  The  gambler,  the  more  skilful  he  is  in  his  art,  the  more 
wicked  is  he." 

Alexander  victor  tot  reaum  atque  populorwn  ira  succubuit. 
Sen. — "  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  so  many  kings  and 
nations,  was  himself  subdued  by  anger." 

Aliam  quercum  excute. — "  Go,  shake  some  other  oak."  Said 
by  a  person  who  has  already  shown  his  liberality  to  an  ap- 
plicant. 

Alia  res  sceptrum,  alia  plectrum. — "  A  sceptre  is  one  thing, 
a  fiddlestick  another. 

Alias. — "  Otherwise."  Applied  to  persons  who  assume  two 
or  more  names ;  as  A,  alias  B.  It  also  means  a  second 
writ,  issued  after  a  first  writ  has  been  issued  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Alibi. — "  Elsewhere."  Law  Term.  When  a  person  accused 
of  an  offence  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  was  absent 
from  the  place  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed, 
he  is  said  to  set  up  an  alibi. 

Aliena  negotia  centum 
JPer  caput,  et  circa  sdliunt  lotus  Hob. 

— "  A  hundred  affairs  of  other  people  come  into  my  head, 
and  beset  me  on  every  side." 
-Aliena  negotia  euro. 


Mxcussus  propriis.——    Hob. 
— "  I  attend  to  the  business  of  other  men,  regardless  of 
my  own."     This  quotation  may  be  aptly  applied  to  such 
busy-bodies  as  JEsop  met,  when  carrying  his  lantern  at 
mid-day.     See  PJuedrus,  B.  iii.  F.  19. 
Aliena  nobis,  nostra  phis  aliis  placent.     Syr. — "  That  which 
belongs  to  others  pleases  us  most,  while  that  which  be- 
longs to  us  is  most  valued  by  others."     Few  men  are 
content  with  their  station :  so  true  it  is  that — 
"  Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods ; 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel."  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

—Aliena  opprobria  sape 

Absterrent  vitiis Hob. 

— "  The  disgrace  of  others  often  deters  us  from  crime.'9 
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Altind  optimum  insanid  frui. — "  It  is  best  to  profit  by  the 

madness  of  others."  A  proverb  quoted  by  the  Elder  Pliny. 

See  Optimum  est  aliend,  &c. 

./.».  Aliena  vitia  in  ociilis  habemus — a  tergo  nostra  stmt.     Sen. — 

y         "  We  have  the  vices  of  others  always  before  our  eyes — 

our  own  behind  our  backs."     See  ift  nemo  in  sese9  &e. 

Aliend  vivere  quadrd.  Jmr. — "  To  eat  off  another  man's 
trencher."     To  live  at  another's  expense. 

AJieni  appMens,  sui  profusus.  Sall. — "  Covetous  of  an- 
other's, lavish  of  his  own."  Catiline  is  here  described  by 
the  historian. 

AJieni  tempdris  flores. — "Blossoms  of  a  time  gone  by." 
Flowers  that  bloomed  in  other  days. 

Alieno  in  loco 

Haud  stabile  regnum  est.     Sek. 

— "  Over  a  distant  realm  sovereignty  is  insecure." 

Alienos  agros  irrtgas  tuis  sitientibus.  Prov. — "  You  are 
watering  your  neighbours'  fields,  while  your  own  are 
parched  with  drought."  Said  to  an  interfering  busy- 
body. 

Alii  sementem  faciunt,  alii  metent.  Prov. — "  The  one  sows, 
the  other  will  reap." 

Alio  patriam  qucerunt  sub  sole  jaeentem.  Vibg. — "  They  seek 
a  country  situate  beneath  another  sun." 

Alibrum  mtdicus,  ipse  victorious  scates. — "The  physician  of 
others,  you  are  full  of  ulcers  yourself." 

Aliquando  gratius  est  quod  faclli  quam  quod  plend  manu 
aatur. — "  Sometimes  that  is  more  acceptable  which  is 
given  with  a  kindly,  than  that  which  is  received  from  a 
full  hand."  Presents  are  acceptable  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Aliquem  fortunes  filium  reverentissime   coUre  ac  venerdri. 
Aust. — "  To  treat  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  respect 
a  man  who  is  the  darling  of  fortune."     To 
— "  follow  that  false  plan, 
That  money  only  makes  the  man." 

AKquis  non  debet  esse  judex  in  proprid  causd.  Coke. — "  No 
man  ought  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause." 

Alls  volat  propriis. — "He  flies  with  his  own  wings."  He 
is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Motto  of  the  Earl  of 
Thanet. 
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Alitor  catuli  longe  olent,  aliter  sues.  Platjt. — "  Puppies 
have  one  smell,  pigs  quite  another."  All  animals  nave 
an  instinct  by  which  they  recognise  their  young. 

Alitur  tritium,  vwitque  tegendo.  Vibg. — "  Vice  is  nourished 
and  lives  by  concealment." 

Alium  silere  quod  vctleas,  primus  sile.  Sen. — "  That  you 
may  impose  silence  upon  another,  first  be  silent  yourself." 
'Alma  mater. — "A  kino,"  or  "benign,  mother."  A  term 
originally  used  in  reference  to  the  earth,  but  employed  by 
students  to  designate  the  university  in  which  they  were 
educated.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  Camoridge. 

Alta  sedent   civilis  vulnera  destra.     Ltjoan.  — "  The 

wounds  inflicted  by  civil  war  are  deeply  seated." 

Alttrd  manufert  lapldem,  alterd  partem  ostentat.  Platjt. — 
"  In  one  hand  he  carries  a  stone,  while  in  the  other  he 
shows  bread."  So  our  proverb,  "  He  carries  fire  in  one 
hand,  and  water  in  the  other." 

Alterd  manu  scabunt,  alterd  feriunt.  Prov. — "  They  scratch 
you  with  one  hand,  and  strike  you  with  the  other." 
Said  of  treacherous  and  deceitful  persons. 

Alter  idem.     Cio. — "Another  self."    See  Verus  amicus. 

Alter  ipse  amicus.  JProv. — "  A  friend  is  a  second  self."  The 
thought  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

Altertus  non  sit  qui  suus  esse  potest. — "  Let  no  man  be  the 
servant  of  another,  who  can  be  his.  own  master." 

Alterius  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem,  res  et  conjilrat  amice.    Hob. 
— "  Thus  does  one  thing  require  the  co-operation  of  an- 
other, and  they  join  in  mutual  aid." 

Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  mihi  radat  arenas.  Pbop. — "  Let 
one  of  my  oars  skim  the  water,  the  other  touch  the 
sands."  ny  acting  thus,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  out 
of  our  depth. 

Alter  rixatur  de  land  sape  caprlnd, 
Propugnat  nugis  armdtus. —        Hob. 
— "  Another  raises  a  dispute  about  a  lock  of  goat's  wool, 
and  has  recourse  to  arms  for  trifles."     Potentates,  as  well 
as  wolves,  have  often  acted  upon  this  principle,  when  they 
have  deemed  it  to  their  interest  to  "pick  a  quarrel." 

AlHssima  quaque  jlumina  mtnlmo  sono  labuntur.  Cubt. — 
"The  deepest  rivers  flow  with  the  least  noise."     Of 
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Himiliir  application  to  our  proverb,  "  Empty  vessels  make 
the  greatest  Bound." 

A.  M.  for  Artium  Magkter. — "  Master  of  Arts."  The  high- 
est University  degree  in  Arte.  See  also  Anno  Mundi, 
Ante  meridiem. 

Ama  tanquum  osilnm.  Odfris  tanquam  amaturus.  Prov. — 
"  Love  as  though  von  might  hate.  Hate  as  though  you 
might  love."  Be  prepared  in  either  case  for  a  change  of 
circumstances ;  and  neither  make  your  friend  acquainted 
with  your  failings  and  weak  points,  nor  make  it  impos- 
sible that  your  enemy  can  ever  become  reconciled  to  you. 
Cicero,  with  considerable  reason,  dissents  from  the  first 
part  of  this  adage.     See  Amicum  ita,  &c. 

Amantium  irm  amoris  integrdtio  est.  Tee. — "  The  quarrels 
of  lovers  are  the  renewal  of  love."  So  our  old  proverb, 
"  Old  pottage  is  sooner  heated  than  new  made." 

Atndre  et  taptre  vix  deo  concedUtir.  Laser. — "  It  is 
hardly  granted  to  a  god  to  be  in  love  and  to  act  wisely." 

Amdre  juvfni  fructus  est,  crimen  seni.  Syr. — "  It  is  proper 
for  a  young  man  to  be  in  love,  a  crime  for  an  old  one. 

AmbtgUat  tn  vulgum  spargih-e  voces.  Adapted  from  Virgil.— 
"To  spread  ambiguous  reports  among  the  populace." 

Amblguum  pactum  contra  venditurem  interpretandum  est.  Lav) 
Maxim. — "A  doubtful  agreement  is  to  be  interpreted 
against  the  vendor." 

Amid  probantur  rebut  adaersi*.  Cio. — "  Friends  are  proved 
by  adversity." 

Amid  citiwm  niferat,  prodis  tuum.  Syr. — "  Unless  you  can 
put  up  with  the  faults  of  your  friend,  you  betray  your 
own ;  you  show  that  either  the  ties  of  friendship  are 
easily  relaxed,  or  that  you  are  put  out  of  temper  by  trifles. 

Amicitia  semper  prodett,  amor  et  nocet.  Laber. — "  Friend- 
ship is  always  productive  of  advantage,  and  love  of  in- 
jury." This  dictum  seems  to  be  stated  in  rather  too 
general  terms. 

Amicimim,  magi*  quoin  tuam  ipsius  laudem,  pradfea. — En- 
large upon  the  praises  of  your  friends  rather  than  on 
your  own." 

Amicos  res  opimie  partunt,  adverse  prolan/.  Sin. — "  Pros- 
perity begets  friends,  adversity  proves  them." 

Amicum  ita  Mbias  potto  vtjicri  nunc  inimicum  sdat.    Laser. 
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— "  Live  with  your  friend  as  if  you  knew  that  he  might 
become  your  enemy."  This  maxim,  though  inculcating 
caution,  a  considerable  virtue,  is  better  adapted  to  the  po- 
litical world  than  to  the  sphere  of  private  friendship.  See 
Ama  tanquom,  &c. 
— Ami  cum 


Mancipium  domfno  etfrugi.     Hob. 

— "  A  servant  faithful  to  his  master,  and  true." 

Amlcum  perdere  est  damnorum  maximum.  Syb. — "  To  lose 
a  friend  is  the  greatest  of  losses." 

Amicus  certus  in  re  incerld  cernitur.  Eircraus. — "An  un- 
doubted friend  shows  himself  in  doubtful  circumstances." 
Very  similar  to  our  proverb,  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed." 

Amicus  curia.  Law  Term. — "  A  friend  of  the  court."  A 
member  of  the  bar  who  makes  a  suggestion  on  any  point 
of  practice  as  to  which  the  judge  is  in  doubt  is  so 
called. 

Amicus  magis  necessdrius  quam  ignis  aut  aqua. — "A  friend 
is  more  needful  than  fire  or  water." 

Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.  Cic. 
— "  Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  but  truth  is 
a  friend  I  prize  above  both." 

Amicus  usque  ad  aras. — "  A  friend  to  the  very  altar." 

Amissum  quod  nescitur  non  amitfftur.  Syb. — "  The  loss  that 
is  not  known  is  no  loss."  Similar  to  our  saying,  "  What 
the  eye  don't  see  the  heart  don't  grieve."  So  also  Gray's 
line,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Amittit  meritb  proprium  qui  alienum  appUit.  Phjed. — "  He 
who  covets  that  which  belongs  to  another,  deservedly  loses 
his  own."  Covetous  men  not  unfrequently  fell  into  the 
pit  which  they  have  dug  for  others. 

Amor  omnibus  idem.    Vibg. — "  Love  is  in  all  the  same." 

Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fecundisiimus.  Plaut. — "  Love  is 
most  fruitful  both  in  honey  and  in  gall." 

Amor  tussisque  non  celantur. — "  Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be 
concealed?'     A  proverbial  saying. 

Amore  nihil  mollius,  nihil  violentius. — "  Nothing  is  more  ten- 
der, nothing  more  violent  than  love." 

■ Amorcs 

Ik  tenero  meditdtur  ungui.    Hob. 
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— "  She  plans  amours  from  her  tenderest  years." 

Amoto  qtuFTtimus  serin  ludo.     Hob. — "  Joking  apart,  let 

us  give  our  attention  to  serious  matters." 

Amphora  capit 

Instil  vi ;  current*  rati  cur  urceus  exit  ?  ELok. 
— "  A  fine  jar  is  intended  to  be  made  ;  why,  wb  en  .  the 
wheel  goes  round,  does  it  come  out  a  humble  pitcher  F " 
A  figure  taken  from  the  potter's  wheel.    It  has  the  same 
application  as  the  Fable  of  the  Mountain  in  Labour. 

Ampliat  tttdtis  spatlum  sibi  vir  bonus  ;  hoc  est 
rivire  bis  vitd posse priore  Jrut.  Mar. 

— "  The  good  man  extends  the  period  of  bis  life ;  it  is  to 
live  twice,  to  enjoy  with  satisfaction  the  retrospect  of  our 
past  life." 

An  boni  quid  usquam  est,  quod  quisquam  ut\  possit 

Sine  mala  omni ;  aut,  ne  labbrem  capias,  cum  illo  ufi  velles. 

— "  Is  there  any  good  whatever  that  we  can  enjoy  wholly 
without  evil,  or  where  you  must  not  endure  labour  when 
you  would  enjoy  it  ?" 

An  dines  sit  otnnes  qumrunt,  nemo  an  bonus. — "  All  inquire 
whether  a  man  is  rich,  no  one  whether  he  is  good."  A 
translation  from  Euripides. 

Am  erit  qui  telle  recuset 

Os  populi  meruisse,  et  eedro  digna  locutus 

Linqufre  T PBBS, 

— "Will  there  be  anyone  to  disown  a  wish  to  deserve  the 
people's  praise,  and  to  leave  words  worthy  to  he  preserved 
in  cedar?"  Presses  for  books  were  made  of  cedar,  and 
the  paper  was  steeped  in  oil  of  cedar,  that  wood  being 
esteemed  for  its  antiseptic  qualities. 

An  nescis  longas  regtbus  esse  manus  f  Ovid. — "Knowesttbou 
not  that  Kings  have  long  arms?"   that  they  can  reach    - 
you  at  a  distance  even  P 

An  potest  quidguam  esse  absurdius,  quam  quo  minus  vite  restat, 
eo  plus  viattei  quter>re ?  Cic. — "Can  there  be  anything 
more  absurd,  than  to  be  making  all  the  .greater  provision, 
in  proportion  as  the  less  of  your  journey  remains  to  be 
performed  P"     A  reproof  of  covetous u ess  in  old  age. 

An  quisquam  est  alius  liber,  nisi  ductre  oitam 
Cut  licet,  ut  voluit  t .    Pebs. 
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— "  Is  any  man  free,  but  he  who  is  at  liberty  to  spend  his 

life  in  whatever  manner  he  may  please  ?" 
Anceps  remediivm  est  melius  quam  nullum. — "A  doubtful 

remedy  is  better  than  none. 
Anguillam  caudd  tenes.     JBrov. — "You  hold  an  eel  by  the 

tail."     You  have  got  to  deal  with  a  slippery  fellow,  and 

if  you  do  not  hold  him  fast,  he  will  slip  through  your 

fingers. 
Ariima  est  arnica  amanti.     Plaut. — "  His  mistress  is  the  ^  / 

very  life  of  a  lover."  i 

Anlma  magis  est  ubi  amat  quam  ubi  aiiimat.     Attst. — "  The       » 

soul  is  more  where  it  loves  than  where  it  lives."  *y 
Anlmasque  in  vuhtfre  ponunt.   Vibg. — "  And  they  leave 

their  lives  in  the  wound." 
Animi  cultus  quasi  quidam  humanitatis  cibus.     ClO. — "  Cul-        , 

tivation  is  to  the  mind  what  food  is  to  the  body." 
Ai&mo  agrotanti  tnedtcus  est  ordtio.     Prov. — "Words  are  as   _y . 

a  physician  to  an  afflicted  spirit."   See  Sunt  verba,  &c.         " ; 
-Animoque  supersunt 

Jam  prope  post  animam.     SlDOtf.  Apoll. 

— "  They  display  spirit  even  though  they  have  all  but 

breathed  forth  their  spirit."     There  is  a  play  upon  the 

resemblance  of  the  words  animus,  "  courage,"  and  anima, 

"  soul." 
-Animorum 

Impulsu,  et  caecd  magndque  cupidine  ducti.      Jut. 

— "  Led  on  by  the  impulse  of  our  minds,  by  blind  and 

headstrong  passions." 
Anunukty  vaguta,  blandUla  ! —  N    > 

Hospes,  comesque  corporis —  X 

— "  I)ear,  fluttering,  fleeting  soul  of  mine,  thou  guest  and' 

companion  of  the  body."     The  beginning  of  the  address 

of  the  emperor  Adrian  to  his  soul,  composed  in  his  last 

moments,  and  preserved  by  the  historian  Spartianus,  as 

expressive  of  his  uncertainty  as  to  a  future  existence. 

The  idea  of  Pope's  "  Dying  Christian's  Address  to  his 

Soul,"  was  suggested  by  these  lines,  which  are  replete 

with  exquisite  beauty. 
Arilmum  nunc  hue  cetfrem,  nunc  divtdit  illuc.     Vibg. — 

"  Now  this  way,  now  that,  he  turns  his  wavering  mind." 
Anlmum picturd pascit indni.    Yibg. — "He  feeds  his  mind 
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with  an  empty  picture."  He  amuses  himself  with  un- 
substantial anticipations.  See  the  stories  of  the  Barme- 
cide's Feast,  and  of  Alnaschar  and  his  brittle  ware,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Anfmum  rfgi,  qui  nisiparet 

ImpSrat. Hoe. 

— "  Control  your  temper,  for  if  it  does  not  obey  you,  it 
will  govern  you." 

Animus  mquut  optimum  est  terumnos  conditnentum.  Plattt. — 
"A  patient  mind  is  the  best  remedy  for  affliction." 

Animus  est  in patlnis.  Teb. — "My  thoughts  are  among  the 
saucepans."     I  am  thinking  of  something  to  eat. 

Animus  fur andi.  Law  Term. — "  The  intention  of  stealing." 
It  is  the  animus,  and  not  the  aet,  that  constitutes  an 
offence. 

Animus  homlni,  quicquid  eibi  impVrat,  obtlnet. — "  "Whatever 
it  resolves  on  the  human  mind  can  effect." 

Animus  hSminis  temper  appUit  agSre  aliquid.  Clc. — "  The 
mind  of  man  is  always  longing  to  do  something." 

Animus  mcmhiit  prtEteritorum,  prtesentia  cernit,  futura  pr<e- 
tUdet.  Cic. — "The  mind  remembers  past  events,  scans 
the  present,  foresees  the  future." 

Animus  quod  perdidit  optat, 

Aique  in  prteterltd  W  tolut  imagine  versat.     Petron. 
— "  The  mind  still  longa  for  what  it  has  lost,  and  is  wholly 
intent  upon  the  past."     The  contemplation  of  lost  op- 
portunities has  a  ldnd  of  fascination,  which  at  the  same 
moment  both  invites  and  repels. 

Animus  si  te  non  deficit  tequus.     Hob. — "  If  your  equa- 

>f  nunity  does  not  fail  you." 
Anno  Domini. — "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord ; "  for  brevity,  a.  d. 

Anno  Mundi. — "In  the  year  of  the  world;"  for  brevity,  a.  it. 

Anno  UrhU  eondlttc. — "  In  the  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city."     See  Ah  ttrbe,  &c. 

Anndsam  arttbrem  transpiantdre.S1  To  transplant  an  aged 
tree."  Said  of  a  person  late  in  life  quitting  an  employ- 
ment in  which  he  has  been  long  engaged,  for  a  new  one. 

Annosa  oulpe*  haud  capltur  laqueo.  Prav. — "  An  old  fox  is 
not  to  be  caught  with  a  springe."  "  Old  birds  are  not  to 
be  caught  with  chaff." 

Annus  mir&btlir. — "  The  year  of  wonders." 
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Ante  barbam  doees  senes.  JProv. — "  Before  you  have  got  a 
beard  you  are  for  teaching  the  aged." 

Ante  diem  clauso  componet  Vesper  Olympo.  Vibg. — "The 
evening  star  will  first  Bhut  the  gates  of  heaven  upon  the 
day." 

Ante  mare,  et  telhts,  et  quod  tegit  omnia  caelum, 
TTnus  erat  toto  natures  vultus  in  orbe, 
Quern  dixere  Chaos  ;  rudis  indigestaque  moles.    Ovtd. 
— "  At  first  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  heaven  which  covers 
all  things,  were  the  only  face  of  nature  through  the  whole 
universe,  which  men  have  named  Chaos ;  a  rude  and  undi- 
gested mass. 

Ante  meridiem. — "  Before  noon,"  or  "  mid-day,"  generally 
denoted  by  the  initials  a.  m. 

Ante  oculos  errant  domus,  urbs,  et  forma  locbrum; 
Succeduntque  suis  svnqula  facta  tod*.  Ovtd. 

— "  Before  my  eyes  nit  my  home,  the  city,  and  each  well- 
known  spot :  and  then  follows,  in  order,  each  thing,  as  it 
happens,  in  its  appropriate  place." 

Ante  seneetutem  curdvi,  ut  bene  vivftrem;  in  senectute,  ut 
bene  moriar.  Sen. — "  Before  old  age,  I  made  it  my  care 
to  live  well ;  in  old  age,  to  die  well."  St.  Jerome  ranked 
Seneca  among  the  writers  of  Christianity. 

Ante  tubam  trepidat. — "  He  trembles  before  the  trumpet 
sounds." 

Ante  vietoriam  canifre  triwmphum. — "To  celebrate  the  tri- 
umph before  victory."  Similar  in  meaning  to  our  expres- 
sion, "  To  count  our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 

Ante  vietoriam  ne  cartas  triumphum. — "  Don't  sing  your  tri- 
umph before  you  have  conquered."  So  we  say,  "  Don't 
halloo  before  you  are  out  of  the  wood." 

Ante  vidimus  fulqurationem  quam  sonum  audidmus.  Sen. — 
"We  see  the  lightning  before  we  hear  the  thunder." 

Antehac  putdbam  te  habere  cornua.  JProv. — "Till  now  I 
thought  you  had  horns."  Said  to  a  blusterer,  who,  at 
the  last  moment,  is  found  defective  in  courage. 

Antequam  inetpHas  consulto,  et  ubi  consulueris  facto  opus  est. 
Cic. — "  Before  you  begin,  consider,  and  when  you  have 
considered,  act. 

Antlqud  homo  virtute  acfide.  Teb. — "  A  man  of  the  virtue 
ana  fidelity  of  the  olden  time." 
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Antiquttas  scbcuU  juventus  mundi. — "  Ancient  time  was  the 
youth  of  the  world."  An  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon,  for 
which,  according  to  TTallam  and  Whewell,  he  is  indebted 
to  Giordano  Bruno. 

Anus  stmia  sero  quidem.  Prov. — "  The  old  ape  is  taken  at 
last."  Of  the  same  meaning  as  our  saying,  "  The  old  fox 
is  caught  at  last." 

Aphrit  prcscordia  Liber.    Hob. — "  Bacchus  opens  the 

heart." 

Aperte  mala  cum  est  mulier,  turn  demum  est  bona.  Syr. 
— "When  a  woman  is  openly  bad,  then  she  is  good." 
This  paradoxical  expression  implies  that  less  injury  re- 
sults to  the  world  from  open  dissoluteness,  than  rrom  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  conceal  profligacy  under  the  guise 
of  sanctity  and  virtue. 

Aperto  vivfre  voto.    Pebs. — "  To  live  with  every  wish 

revealed."     The  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Apio  opus  est.  Prov. — "There  is  need  of  parsley."  Said 
when  a  sick  person  was  past  all  hope  of  recovery.  The 
Grecians  sowed  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  this  herb. 

Apparatus  belli. — "  The  materiel  of  war." 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  Vibg. — "  A  few  are 
seen  here  and  there,  swimming  in  the  boundless  ocean." 
Virgil  here  describes  the  shipwrecked  sailors  of  the  Trojan 
fleet. 

Appetitus  rationiparfat.  Cic. — "  Let  your  passions  be  obedi- 
ent to  reason."  Employed  as  the  motto  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Aquamperdo. — "  I  lose  my  time."  Time  was  measured  by 
the  ancients  by  means  of  water  running  in  the  clepsydra, 
as  in  more  modern  days  by  sand.  A  certain  portion  of 
time  was  allotted  to  each  orator  to  plead  his  cause; 
whence  the  present  expression,  which  literally  means,  "  I 
am  losing  the  water." 

Aquamplorat  cum  lavat  Jundere.  Plaut. — "He  weeps  at 
throwing  away  the  water  in  which  he  was  washed."  Said 
of  a  miser. 

Aqulla  non  capit  muscas.  Prov. — "  The  eagle  does  not  stoop 
to  catch  flies." 

Aqutla  senecta.     Prov. — "  The  old  age  of  an  eagle."     Ap- 

Elied  to  aged  topers — as  the  eagle  was  supposed,  in  its 
titer  years,  to  live  by  suction  only. 
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Aqullam  volar*  daces.  JProv. — "You  are  for  teaching  an 
eagle  how  to  fly."  "  You  are  teaching  your  grandam,"  Ac. 

Aqubsus  languor. — "  The  watery  weakness."    The  dropsy. 

Aranedrum  tela*  texhre. — "  To  weave  a  spider's  web."  Mean- 
ing, to  support  an  argument  by  fine-spun  sophistry,  or  to 
engage  in  a  frivolous  pursuit. 

Arbiter  bibendi. — "  The  arbitrator  of  drinking."  The  master 
of  the  feast  among  the  ancients  gave  directions  when  to 
fill  the  cups.     See  the  Stichus  ofJBlautus,  A.  iv.  sc.  4. 

Arbiter  elegantidrum. — "  The  arbitrator  of  politeness."  Com- 
monly used  in  reference  to  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
decide  on  any  matter  of  taste  or  form ;  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

Arbiter  hie  sumtus  de  lite  jocosd.  Ovid. — "  He  was 
chosen  umpire  in  this  sportive  contest."  Said  of  Tiresias, 
who  was  chosen  umpire  in  the  contest  between  Jupiter 
and  Juno. 

Arbtire  dejectd  qui  vult  ligna  colli  git.  Prov. — "  When  the  tree 
is  thrown  down,  every  one  who  pleases  gathers  the  wood." 
The  meanest  may,  and  often  do,  triumph  over  fallen  ma- 
jesty. See  the  fable  of  "  The  aged  Lion  and  the  Ass,"  in 
Fhedrus,  B.  i.  F.  21. 

Arbores  magna  diu  crescunt,  und  hord  exHrpantur.  Curt. — 
"  Great  trees  are  long  in  growing,  but  are  rooted  up  in  a 
single  hour." 

Arbdres  serit  diligent  agricdla,  quorum  aspieiet  nunquam 
ipse  baccam.  Gio. — "  The  industrious  husbandman  plants 
trees,  of  which  he  himself  will  never  see  a  berry.  In 
imitation  of  him,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  good 
works,  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  be  immediately  gathered. 

——Arc&dcs  ambo 

Et  cantdre  pares,  et  respondcre  pardti.    Vnt€k 

— "  Both  Arcadians,  equally  skilled  in  the  song  and  ready 

for  the  response." 

Arcana  imperii. — "  The  mysteries  of  governing."     State  se- 
crets. 
Arcanum  demens  detfqit  ebriUas. — "  Frantic  drunkenness  re- 
veals every  secret. 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutdberis  ullius  unquam, 
Commissutnque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ird.      Hob. 
—"Enquire  not  into  the  secrets  of  others,  and  conceal 
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what  is  intrusted  to  you,  even  though  racked  by  wine  and 
anger." 

Arctum  annulum  ne  gestdto.  JBrov. — "  Do  not  wear  too 
tight  a  ring."  Do  not  by  imprudence  waste  your  pro- 
perty. 

Arcum  intensio  frangit,  animum  remissio.  Stb. — "  Straining 
injures  the  bow,  relaxation  the  mind."  This  maxim  is 
in  words  not  unlike  that  taught  in  the  Fable  of  "  ^Esop  at 
Play,"  except  that  he  warns  us  against  giving,  not  too  much, 
but  too  little,  relaxation  to  the  mind.  See  Ph&drus,  B.  iv. 
P.  14. 

Ardtat  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis.  Jut. — "  Al- 
though she  herself  may  burn,  she  delights  in  the  torments 
of  her  lover." 

Ardentia  verba. — "  Words  that  glow."  Expressions  full  of 
warmth  and  ardour. 

Ardua  cervix 
Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvus9  obesaque  terga, 

Luxuriatque  torts  animosum  pectus Vino. 

— "  Lofty  is  his  neck,  and  his  head  slender,  his  belly  short, 
his  back  plump,  while  his  proud  chest  swells  luxuriant, 
with  brawny  muscles."  A  fine  description  of  what  a  horse 
should  be. 

Ardua  molimur;  sed  nulla  nisi  ardua  virtus.  Ovid. — "I 
attempt  an  arduous  task ;  but  there  is  no  merit  but  what 
is  to  be  secured  by  arduous  means." 

Arena  sine  calce.  JBrov. — "Sand  without  lime."  If  sand 
is  used  too  plentifully,  the  mortar  will  not  adhere.  This 
saying  was  used  by  the  emperor  Caligula  with  reference 
to  the  desultory  works  of  the  philosopher  Seneca. 

Arena  mandas  semina.  Prov. — "  You  are  sowing  your  grain 
in  the  sand."     You  are  labouring  at  an  impossibility. 

Arescit  gramen  veniente  autumno.—"  The  grass  withers  as 
autumn  comes  on."  Applicable  to  the  sear  and  yellow, 
leaf  of  old  age. 

Argentum  accept,  dote  vmphium  vendidi.  Platjt. — "  I  re- 
ceived money  with  her,  and  for  the  dowry  have  sold  my 
authority." 

Argilld  quidvis  imitabtris  udd.  Hob. — "  "With  moist  clay 
you  may  imitate  anything  you  please."  Early  impres- 
sions are  most  indelibly  fixed. 
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Argumentum  ad  htimXnem. — "  An  argument  direct  to  the 
man."  An  argument  which  admits  of  a  personal  appli- 
cation. 

Argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. — "  An  argument  to  ignorance." 
An  argument  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  your  adversary. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium. — "  An  argument  by  appeal  to  the 
judgment." 

Argumentum  ad  verecundiatn. — "  An  argument  to  decency." 

Argumentum  baculmum. — "  The  argument  of  the  stick." 
Club  law. 

Argutos  inter  strepit  anser  olores.   Vnto. — "  He  gabbles 
like  a  goose  among  the  tuneful  swans." 

Arma  ceredlia.  —  "The  arms  of  Ceres."  Implements  of 
husbandry,  of  which  Ceres  was  the  goddess. 

Arma  tenenti 
Omnia  dot,  guijusta  negat. —     LuCAir. 
— "  He  who  refuses  what  iB  just,  grants  everything  to  his 
opponent  when  armed."     Consciousness  of  rectitude  in- 
spires us  with  that  confidence  which  so  greatly  conduces  to 
success. 

Ars  est  celdre  artem. — "  The  great  object  of  art  is  to  conceal 
art."  The  perfection  of  art  is  attained  when  no  traces 
of  the  artist  are  to  be  seen. 

Art  est  sine  arte,  cujus  principium  est  menttri,  medium  la- 
bordre,  et  finis  mendiedre. — "The  art  is  devoid  of  art, 
whose  beginning  is  falsehood,  its  middle  labour,  and  its 
end  beggary."  The  character  of  the  delusive  science  of 
alchemy. 

Are  longa,  vita  brevis. — "Art  is  long,  life  is  short."  A 
translation  of  the  first  of  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms. 

Are  mihi  nan  tanti  est.     Ovid. — "  The  art  is  not  worth 
so  great  a  penalty  to  me." 

Ars  varia  tnupis,  ast  una  echlno  maxima.  Prov. — The  fox 
has  many  tricks ;  the  hedgehog  only  one,  and  that  greater 
than  alL  The  hedgehog  effectually  defends  himself  by 
rolling  himself  up  in  a  ball.     See  Malta  novit,  Sec. 

Artem  guawis  alit  terra. — "Every  country  nurtures  some 
art." 

Artis  magistra  necessftas.  FLnrr  the  Younger. — "  Necessity 
is  the  mistress  of  the  arts." 

Asinum  sub  Jramo  currere  docere.    Prov. — "  To  teach  an 
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ass  to  obey  the  rein."  A  task  which  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  "  labour  in  vain."  See  At  si  cog- 
ndtos,  &c. 

Astnus  aslno,  et  sus  suipulcher. — "  An  ass  to  ass  is  a  beauty, 
a  swine  to  a  swine."  Somewhat  similar  to  our  saying, 
"Every  Jack  has  his  Jill."  A  fortunate  feature  in  the 
harmonious  system  of  nature. 

AusXnus  inter  simias.  Prov. — "  An  ass  among  apes."  Said 
of  a  fool  among  ill-natured  persons  who  make  a  butt  of 
him. 

Ajslnus  in  unguento.  Prov. — "  An  ass  among  perfumes." 
Said  of  a  person  "  out  of  his  element." 

Aspera  facetia,  ubi  minis  ex  vero  traxirey  acrem  sui  me* 
moriam  relinquunt.  Tacit. — "  Cutting  jokes,  especially 
when  based  too  much  upon  truth,  leave  a  bitter  remem- 
brance." The  truth  of  this  is  experienced  by  those  who 
prefer  to  have  their  joke,  and  lose  their  friend. 

A&phritas  aqrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque.  Hob. — "  A  clown- 
ish roughness,  churlish  and  ill  at  ease." 

AspVrius  nihil  est  hwmili  cum  surgit  in  altwm.  Claud. — 
"  Nothing  is  more  unendurable  than  a  low-bred  man, 
when  he  attains  an  elevated  station."  We  have  a  proverb 
to  the  same  effect,  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  devil." 

Asptce  curvdtos  pomorum  pondcre  ramos.  Ovid. — "  Behold 
the  branches  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  apples." 

Assiduo  labuntur  tempbra  motu 

Non  secus  acfiumen.     Neque  enim  consistere  flwmen, 

Nee  levis  hora  potest 

— "  Time  glides  on  with  a  constant  progress,  no  otherwise 
than  as  a  lowing  stream.  For  neither  can  the  stream  nor 
the  fleeting  hour  stop  in  its  course." 

Assumpsit.  Law  Term. — "  He  engaged  to  pay."     An  action 
of  assumpsit  lies  on  the  promise  to  pay,  which  the  law  im- 
plies on  the  part  of  every  man  who  buys  of  another. 
Ast  alii  sex 

JEt  phtres,  uno  concldmant  ore Juv. 

— "  Six  others,  ay  more,  with  one  voice  assent." 

Astra  regunt  homines,  sed  regit  astra  Deus. — "  The  stars 
govern  man,  but  God  governs  the  stars."  The  belief  of 
the  astrologers. 
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AttHtior  coccyge.  Prav. — "More  crafty  than  the  cuckoo," 
who  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  bird. 

At  daman  hdmtni  quum  struit  aliquid  malum, 
Pervertit  illi  primUus  mentem  suam. 

Euripides,  as  quoted  by  Athenagoras. 
— "  But  the  da&mon,  when  he  devises  any  mischief  against 
a  man,  first  perverts  his  mind."     See  Quern  Deus,  &c.,  and 
Quern  Jupiter,  Ac. 

At  hoc  etiam  servis  semper  libera  fuerunt,  tvmerent,  gau- 
derent,  dolerent,  suo  polius  quam  altPrtus  arbitrio.  Cic— 
"  Slaves,  even,  have  always  been  at  liberty  to  fear,  to  re- 
joiee,  to  grieve,  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  not  at  the  will 
of  another." — The  body  may  be  "  cribb'd,  cabin' d,  and 
confin'd,"  but  the  mind  cannot  be  chained. 

At  jam  nan  damus  accipiet  te  lata  ;  neque  uxor 
Optima,  nee  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
Prarlpere,  et  tacitd  pectus  dulcedine  tangent.     Lttob. 
— "  No  longer  shall  thy  joyous  home  receive  thee,  nor  yet 
thy  best  of  wives,  nor  snail  thy  sweet  children  run  to  be 
the  first  to  snatch  thy  kisses,  and  thrill  thy  breast  with 
silent  delight."     See  the  similar  lines  in  Gray's  Elegy. 

Atpulchrum  est  digito  manstrdri  et  dicier,  Sic  est.  Pees. — 
"  It  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger, 
and  to  have  it  said,  That  is  he.  Of  course  this  applies  to 
a  man  who  has  become  famous,  not  notorious. 

At  reditu*  jam  quisque  suos  amat,  et  sibi  quid  sit 

Utile,  solicitis  supputat  arficulis Ovid. 

— "Now-a-days  every  one  loves  his  own  interests,  and 
reckons,  on  his  anxious  fingers,  what  may  turn  out  useful 
for  himself." 

— At  scio,  quo  vos  soledtis  pacto  perplexarier  ; 
Pactum  nan  pactum  est;  nan  pactum  pactum  est,  quodvobis 

htbet.  Plaut. 

— "  But  I  understand  the  fashion  in  which  you  are  wont  to 
equivocate ;  an  agreement  is  no  agreement,  no  agreement 
is  an  agreement,  just  as  it  pleases  you." 

At  si  cogndtos,  nulla  natura  labore 
Quos  tibi  dot,  retinere  veils,  servdreque  amtcos, 
Infelix  operant  perdas,  ut  si  quis  asellum 
In  campa  docPat  parentem  currVre  frcenis.     Hob. 
— a  If  you  think  to  retain  and  preserve  as  Mends  the  rela- 
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tives  whom  nature  gives  you,  without  taking  any  pains, 
wretched  man!  you  lose  your  pains  just  as  much  as  if  a 
person  were  to  train  an  ass  to  be  obedient  to  the  rein,  and 
run  along  the  plain."     See  Asinum  sub,  &c. 

At  vindicta  bonum  vitd  jucundius  ipsd, 

Nempe  hoc  indocti. —  Jut. 

— "  But  revenge  is  a  blessing  more  sweet  than  life  itself. 

Yes,  fools  think  so." 

Aique  deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater,  Vibo. — "  Both 
gods  and  stars  his  mother  charges  with  cruelty.' '  A  de- 
scription of  the  grief  of  Daphnis  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  her  son. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 

Tempfira  sawitUe Jut. 

— "  And  would  that  he  had  devoted  to  such  trifles  as  these 
all  those  days  of  cruelty."     Said  of  Domitian. 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  praclara  minantis.  Hob. — "  But 
you  had  the  look  of  one  that  threatened  many  and  ex- 
cellent things." 

Atria  regum  homtnibus  plena  sunt,  amicis  vacua.  Sen. — "  The 
halls  of  kings  are  full  of  men,  empty  of  friends."  Kings 
have  many  followers,  but  few  real  friends. 

Audacem ficerat  ipse  timor,     Ovid. — "Fear  itself  had 

made  her  bold." 

Auctor  pretibsa  facit.  Ovid. — "  The  giver  enhances  the 
value  of  the  gift."     See  Acceptissima,  &c. 

Auddces  fortuna  juvat  timtdosque  repellit. — "  Fortune  favours 
the  bold,  and  repels  the  timid." 

Audax  ad  omnia  foemlna,  qua  vel  amat  vel  odit. — "  A  wo- 
man, when  inflamed  by  love  or  by  hatred,  will  dare  every- 
thing." 

Audax  omnia  perplfti 

Gens  humdna  ruit  per  vWttum  et  nefas,  Hon. 
— "  Bold  to  perpetrate  every  species  of  crime,  mankind 
rushes  into  everything  that  is  wicked  and  forbidden." 
These  words  may  be  appropriately  applied  to  vice  and 
refined  dissoluteness,  but  they  were  used  by  Horace  as  a 
censure  upon  what  we  should  now  call  "  the  march  of  pro- 
gress." 

Aide  altquid  brevibus  Oydris  et  carc&re  dignum 

Si  vis  esse  aliquis.    JProbltas  lauddtur  et  alget.  Jut. 
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.  — "  Dare  to  commit  some  act  worthy  of  the  little  Gyara  or 
the  gaol,  if  you  wish  to  be  somebody.  Virtue  is  praised 
and  shivers  with  cold."  The  Romans  used  the  island  of 
Gyara  in  the  Mge&n  Sea  as  a  place  of  transportation  for 
criminals. 

Audendo  magnus  tegitur  timer.  LuGAir. — "  Great  fear  is 
concealed  under  a  show  of  courage." 

Audendum  est,  ut  illustrata  Veritas  patfat  multique  a  per* 
jurio  liberentur.  Lactam. — "  We  must  mate  the  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  the  truth,  that  it  may  be  seen,  and  so 
be  rescued  from  the  mischiefs  of  perjury. " 

Audentem  Forsque  Venusque  juvant.    Ovid. — "  Fortune 

and  Venus  befriend  the  bold." 

Audentes fort  una juvat.  ViBG. — "  Fortune  favours  the  brave.' ' 

Audi  alteram  partem.  JProv. — "  Hear  the  other  side."  Listen 
to  what  each  party  has  to  allege,  before  you  give  your  de- 
cision. 

Audi, 
Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hfimlnis  cunctdtio  longa  est.   Jut. 
— "  Listen !  when  a  man's  life  is  at  stake  no  delay  can  be 
too  long." 

Audi,  vide,  face,  si  vis  vivere  in  pace. — "  Listen,  look  on, 
and  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  would  live  in  peace."  A 
Leonine  line  of  the  middle  ages. 

Audiet  pugnas,  vitio  parentum, 

Bora  juventus Hob. 

— "  Our  youth,  thinned  by  the  vices  of  their  fathers,  shall 
hear  of  these  battles." 

Audtre,  at  que  togamjubeo  eomponere  quisquis 
Ambitione  maid,  aut  argenti  pallet  amdre, 
Quisquis  luxurid—  Hob. 

— "  Whoever  is  pale  through  foul  ambition,  or  the  love  of 
money,  or  luxurious  living,  him  I  bid  sit  still  and  listen." 

Audtre  est  opera  pretiwm.  Hob. — "  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
listen." 

Auditd  quereld.  Law  Phrase. — "  The  complaint  of  the  de- 
fendant having  been  heard."  The  name  of  a  writ  by 
which  a  defendant  appealed  against  a  judgment  given 
against  him. 

Auditque  voedtus  Apollo.    Vise. — "  And  Apollo  hears 

when  invoked." 
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•Auffrtmur  cultu*  Ovid. — "  We  are  captivated  by  dress." 


Auguriis  patrum  et  prised  formifane  sacrum.  Tacit. — "  (A 
grove)  hallowed  by  the  auguries  of  our  forefathers,  and  by 
ancient  awe."  Like  a  fly  in  clouded  amber,  this  hexame- 
ter lies  concealed  in  the  prose  of  the  historian.  It  is 
probably  a  quotation  from  some  Latin  poet,  but  has  been 
overlooked  as  such. 

Augurium  ratio  est,  et  eonjecturajuturi : 
Mac  divindvi,  nofitiamque  tuli.  Ovxd. 

— "  Reason  is  my  augury,  and  my  estimate  of  the  future ; 
from  it  have  I  made  my  prediction  and  derived  my  know- 
ledge." 

Aula  regis. — "The  court  of  the  king."  A  court  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  accompanied  the  king  wherever  he 
went,  and  in  which  originated  the  present  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

Aura  populdris. — "  The  breeze  of  popularity."  A  man  who 
has  the  populace  upon  his  side,  is  for  the  moment  wailed 
on  by  the  aura  popularis.     See  Virtus  repulsce,  &c. 

Aurea  nc  credos  quacunque  nitesce're  cernis. — "  Think  not 
that  everything  that  shines  is  gold."  "  All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters."     Trust  not  to  outside  appearances. 

Aurea  nunc  vere  sunt  sacula,  phtrHmus  auro 
Venit  honos :  auro  concilidtur  amor.         Ovid. 
— "  Truly  this  is  the  golden  age :  the  chief  honours  accrue 
through  gold ;  with  gold  love  is  purchased." 

Aurea  prima  sata  est  cetas,  qua  vindice  ntdlo, 
Sponie  sud,  sine  legefifidem  rectumque  colebat. 

Pcena  metusque  ahhrant Ovid. 

— "  The  golden  age  was  first  founded,  which  without  any 
avenger,  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  laws,  practised 
faith  and  rectitude.  Punishment,  and  the  fear  of  it,  did 
not  yet  exist." 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritdtem 
Difigit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordubus  tecti,  caret  mvidendd 
Sobrius  auld.  Hob. 

— "  Whoever  loves  the  golden  mean,  avoids  in  safety  the 
squalor  of  an  old  house,  while,  in  the  enjoyment  of  modera- 
tion, he  escapes  the  cares  of  splendour." 

Aureopiscdri  hamo.    JProv: — "  To  fish  with  a  golden  hook." 
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To  spare  no  sum  however  large  in  obtaining  the  object  of 
our  pursuit.    A  Baying  much  used  by  Augustus  Ctesar. 

Auri  sacra  fames Vibg. — "  The  cursed  greed  of  gold." 

See  Quid  non  mortalia,  Ac. 

AurXbus  tento  It/pum.  Teb. — "  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears." 
If  I  leave  go  ne  will  destroy  me,  yet  I  shall  not  be  able 
long  to  retain  him.  Somewhat  similar  to  our  English 
phrase  of  "  catching  a  Tartar."  An  Irish  soldier,  under 
Prince  Eugene,  called  out  to  his  comrade,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks,  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  "  Bring 
him  along  then,"  said  the  other.  "  He  won't  come,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Then  come  yourself."  "  But  he  won't  let 
me,"  was  the  answer. 

Auro  contra  cedo  modestum  amatorem.  Plaut. — "  Find  mo 
a  reasonable  lover  against  his  weight  in  gold." 

Auro  loquente  nihil pollet  qucevis  rettio.  JBrov. — "  When  gold 
speaks,  no  reason  is  of  the  slightest  avail." 

Auro  pulsajides,  auro  venaliajura, 
Aurum  lex  stquttur,  mox  sine  lege  pudor.  Pbof. 
— "  By  gold  good  faith  is  banished,  the  laws  are  put  up  to 
sale  for  gold,  the  law  follows  gold,  and  before  long  will 
modesty  lose  the  protection  of  the  laws." 

Aurum  e  stercore. — "  Gold  from  a  dunghill ;"  said  of  a  thing 
which  lies  concealed  where  least  expected. 

Aurum  infortund  inventtur,  natiird  mgPnium  bonum.   Plaft. 
— "  Gold  is  met  with  by  luck,  a  good  disposition  is  found 
by  nature." 

Aurum  omnes,  victd  jam  pietdte,  volunt.  Pbop. — "  All  men 
now  long  for  gold,  piety  being  overcome ;"  in  other  words, 
u  Money  now  only  makes  the  man." 

Aurum  per  mZdios  ire  satellites 
Etperrumpere  amat  saxa,potentius 

Ictu  fulminto Hob. 

— "  Gold  delights  to  make  its  way  through  the  midst  of 
guards,  and  to  break  through  stone  walls,  more  powerful 
than  the  thunderbolt."  The  poet  alludes  to  the  story  of 
Jupiter  and  Danae. 

Aut  amat,   out  odit  mulier ;  nil  est  tertium.     Syb. — "  A^ 
woman  either  loves  or  hates ;  there  is  no  third  part."        *  x 

Aut  bibat,  aut  tihtat. — "  Let  each  one  drink  or  begone."  The      Ci 
man  who  passes  the  bottle  without  helping  himself  may 
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possibly  take  advantage  of  the  unguarded  expressions  of 

those  who  are  drinking  more  freely. 
Aut  Gesar  aut  nullus. — "  Either  Caesar  or  nobody."     I  will 

attain  supreme  eminence,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     A 

saying  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Aut  hoc  quod  produxi  testium  satis  est,  aut  nihil  satis. — 

"  Either  this  testimony  which  I  have  brought  is  sufficient, 

or  nothing  will  suffice." 
Aut  insdnit  homo,  aut  versus  Jacit.  Hob. — "  Either  the  man 

is  mad,  or  is  making  verses." 
Aut  non  tentdris,  aut  perfice.     Ovxd. — "  Either  try  not,  or 

persevere." 

"  Pain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall," 

were  the  words  written  by  Sir  W.  Ealeigh  on  a  pane  of 

glass: 

"  If  thy  heart  fails  thee,  why  then  climb  at  all  ?  " 

was  Queen  Elizabeth's  rejoinder. 
Aut  pHis,  aut  urges  ruiturum  Sisyphe,  saxum.  Ovid. — "  You, 

Sisyphus,  either  pursue  or  push  forward  the  stone  that  is 

destined  to  fall  back  again." 
Aut  potentior  te,  aut  vmbecillior  Icesit :  si  imhecillior  parce 

illi ;  si  potentior  tibi.     Sen. — "  He  who  injured  thee  was 

either   stronger  or   weaker :   if  weaker,   spare  him ;   if 

stronger,  spare  thyself." 
Autprodesse  volunt  aut  delectdre  poetw, 

Aut  simul  etjucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vita.    Hob. 

— "  It  is  the  wish  of  poets  either  to  instruct  or  to  amuse  ; 

at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  what  is  agreeable  and  what 

is  conducive  to  living  well." 
Aut  regem  aut  fatuum  nasci   oportuit.     I>rov. — "  A  man 
•  ought  to  be  born  a  king  or  a  fool."     Idiots  were  in 

former  times,  and  still  are,  in  the  East,  held  in  the  highest 

respect.  The  fools,  or  jesters,  of  kings  and  nobles,  both  in 

ancient  times  and  the  middle  ages,  were  allowed  the  utmost 

licence;  and  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  "  Fools  are 

fortunate." 

Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir.     Hob. 

"  Either  virtue  is  an  empty  name,  or  the  wise  man  rightly 

seeks  it  as  his  glory  and  reward." 
Autumnus — Libitinw  questus  acerbce.  Hob. — "  Autumn — the 
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harvest  of  the  direful  Libitina."  Autumn  was  in  ancient 
times,  as  now,  accounted  a  sickly  season,  and  Libitina  was 
the  patron  goddess  of  the  pollinctores,  or  undertakers. 

Auxilia  humilia  firma  consensus  facit.  Laeeb. — "  Concord 
gives  strength  to  humble  aids."     Union  imparts  strength. 

Avarus,  nisi  cum  moritur,  nil  recte  facit. — "  A  miser,  until 
he  dies*  does  nothing  right.9'  His  heir,  at  all  events,  is 
apt  to  think,  that  his  dying  was  the  best  action  of  his  life. 

Avia  Pieridum  peraqro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  soh,juvat  mtegros  accedZre  fonteis 

Aique  hawrire. Luceet. 

— "  I  wander  through  the  retired  retreats  of  the  Muses, 
untrodden  before  by  another  foot ;  I  delight  to  approach 
their  untouched  fountain,  and  to  drink  thereof." 

Avida  est  periculi  Virtus,  et  quo  tendat  non  quid  passura  sit 
cogitat.  Sen. — "  Virtue  courts  danger,  ana  considers  what 
it  may  accomplish,  not  what  it  may  suffer." 

Arftdis  natura  parum  est.  Sen. — "  The  bounty  of  nature  is 
too  little  for  the  greedy  man." 
—Avitus  apto 
Cum  lore  fundus.     Hob. 

— "  A  farm  inherited  from  my  ancestors,  with  a  suitable 
dwelling."     Horace  here  describes  his  Sabine  farm. 


B. 

Balnea,  vina,  Venus  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra; 
Sed  vitamfaciunt  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

Epitaph  in  Gbuter's  Mommenta. 
— u  Baths,  wine,  and  Venus  cause  our  bodies  to  decay :  but 
baths,  wine,  and  Venus  make  up  the  sum  of  life." 
"  Wine,  women,  warmth,  against  our  lives  combine, 
But  what  were  life  without  warmth,  women,  wine  ?" 

Barbae  tenus  sSpientes.  JProv. — "  Philosophers  as  far  as 
beard."  Ironically  said  of  persons  who,  by  assuming  grave 
manners,  wish  to  pass  themselves  off  for  men  of  learning. 

Bastardus  nullius  est  filius,  aut/UiuspdpUli.  Law  Maxim. — 
"  A  bastard  is  the  son  of  no  man,  in  other  words,  the  son 
of  the  public"  A  bastard,  not  being  born  in  wedlock,  his 
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father  is  not  recognised  as  such  by  the  law ;  but,  as  an  in- 
dividual, the  pubBc  laws  protect  his  life  and  property. 

JBedti  immaculdti  in  vid. — "  Blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the 
way."     The  commencing  words  of  the  119th  Psalm. 

Beat*  mondculi  in  regidne  ccecorum. — "  Happy  are  the  one- 
eyed  in  the  country  of  the  blind."  All  things  ought  to 
be  judged  of  comparatively ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  our  misfortunes,  there  will  still  be  found  some- 
thing for  consolation. 

BedtissYmus  is  est,  qui  est  aphis  ex  sese,  quique  in  se  uno 
sua  ponit  omnia.  Cio. — "He  is  the  most  nappy  who  is 
self-prepared,  and  who  centres  all  his  resources  in  him- 
self." 

JBedtus  ille  quiprocul  negbtiis, 
Utprisca  gens  mortdhum, 
Baterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis. 
Solutus  omnifcmdre.    •        Hob. 

— "  Happy  the  man  who,  remote  from  business,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  race  of  mortals,  cultivates  his  pa- 
ternal lands  with  his  own  oxen,  disengaged  from  all 
usury." 

JBedtus  qui  est,  non  intelUgo  quid  requirat  ut  sit  bedtior. 
Cic. — "  I  do  not  see  why  he  wTho  is  already  happy,  needs 
seek  to  be  happier." 

Bella  !  horrlda  bella  !    Virgl— "  War !  horrid  war ! " 

Bella  maMbus  detestdta.  Hob. — "  War,  so  detested  by  mo- 
thers." 

Bella — nullos  habitura  triumphos.  Lttcax. — "Wars  which 
will  leave  no  cause  for  triumph."  Most  truly  said  of  civil 
war. 

Bella  suscipienda  sunt  ob  earn  causam,  ut  sine  injuria*  in 
pace  vivdtur.  Cio. — "  Wars  are  to  be  undertaken  in  order 
that  we  may  live  in  peace  without  suffering  wrong." 

Belle  narras. — "  Tou  tell  a  very  pretty  story."  Said  ironi- 
cally. 

Bellua  multorum  capitum. — "The  many-headed  monster." 
The  mob. 

Bellum  ita  suscipidtur,  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  pax  qumsita  vi- 
dedtur,  Cio. — "  War  should  be  so  engaged  in,  that  no- 
thing but  peace  should  appear  to  be  aimed  at." 
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Bellum  nee  timendtim  nee  provocandum.  Plent  the  Younger. — 

"War  ought  neither  to  be  dreaded,  nor  provoked." 
Bene  dormit,  qui  non  sentit  quam  male  dormiat.     Steus. — 

"  He  sleeps  well  who  does  not  perceive  how  badly  he  has 

slept."^ 
Bene  est  cut  JDeus  obtulit 

Pared  quod  satis  est  manu.     Hob. 

— "  Happy  for  him,  to  whom  G-od  has  given  enough  with 

a  sparing  hand." 
Bene  ferre  magnam 

Disce  fortunam.  Hob. 

— "  Learn  to  support  your  good  fortune  with  moderation." 
Bene  merenti  bene  prqfuerit,  male  merenti  par  erit.     Plaut. 

— "  To  the  well-deserving  God  will  show  favour,  to  the 

ill-deserving  will  he  give  like  for  like." 
Bene  nummatum  decdrat  Suadela  Venusque.     Hob. — "  Love 

and  compliance  *  favour  the  wealthy  suitor." 
Bene  si  amico  ficeris,  ne  pYgeatfecisse, 

lit  pdtius  pudeat  si  nonjeceris.    Plaut. 

— "  If  you  have  conferred  a  favour  upon  your  Mend,  repent 

not  of  having  done  so ;  rather  feel  that  you  would  have 

been  ashamed  had  you  not  done  so." 
Benefacta  male  loedta,  malefacta  arbitror.    Cic. — "  Favours 

injudiciously  conferred  I  consider  injuries."     Nothing  is 

more  injurious  to  the  common  good,  than  indiscriminate 

charity,  or  profuse  indulgence. 
Beneficia  dare  qui  nescit  injuste  petit.  Stb. — "  He  who  knows 

not  how  to  bestow  a  benefit,  is  unreasonable  if  he  expects 
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Beneficia  plura  reclpit  qui  scit  redd$re.  Stb. — "  He  receives 
most  favours,  who  knows  how  to  make  a  proper  return." 

Beneficia  usque  eo  Ueta  sunt  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse  ;  ubi 
multum  antevenere,  pro  gratid  odium  reddUur.  Tacit.— 
"  Benefits  are  only  acceptable  so  long  as  we  think  we  may 
requite  them ;  but  when  they  exceed  the  possibility  of  so 
doing,  hatred  is  returned  instead  of  gratitude.  This 
maxim,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  of  general  acceptation,  but 
applies  to  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  If  universally 
acted  on,  the  world  would  soon  be  a  dreary  wilderness. 
See  2Es  debitorem,  &c. 

*  Suadela,  or  Suada,  the  goddess  of  persuasion. 
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Beneficium  accipere  libertdtem  vend&re  est.  Labeb. — "  To  ac- 
cept an  obligation  is  to  barter  your  liberty." 

JBeneficiwn  dignis  ubi  des,  omnes  obliges.  Syb. — "Where 
you  confer  a  benefit,  worthy  of  it,  the  obligation  is  ex- 
tended to  all." 

Beneficium  invito  non  datur.  Prov. — "  A  benefit  conferred 
on  a  churl  is  no  benefit."  The  phrase  may  also  mean 
that  a  benefit  conferred  with  an  ill  grace  is  no  benefit. 

Beneficium  meminisse  debet  is,  in  quern  collocdta  sunt;  non 
commemordre  qui  contulit.  Cio. — "  He  ought  to  remember 
benefits  on  whom  they  are  conferred ;  he  who  confers 
them  ought  not  to  mention  them." 

JBeneficium  non  in  eo  quod  fit  aut  datur  constttit,  sed  in  ipso 
facientis  aut  dantis  aritmo:  animus  est  enim  qui  benefi- 
ciis  dot  pretium.  Sen. — "  A  benefit  consists  not  in  that 
which  is  done  or  given,  but  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
done  or  given ;  for  it  is  the  spirit  which  gives  all  the  value 
to  the  benefit." 

JBeneficium  save  dare,  docere  est  reddere.  Syb. — "  Often 
to  confer  a  benefit  is  to  teach  how  to  make  a  return."  In 
giving  to  others,  we  teach  them  to  be  charitable. 

Beneficus  est  qui  non  sui,  sed  alterius  causa  benigne  facit. 
Cic. — "  He  is  beneficent  who  acts  kindly,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  to  serve  another."  Disinterestedness  is  the  soul 
of  benevolence. 

Benignior  sententia  in  verbis  generations  seu  dubiis  est  pra- 
ferenda.     Coke. — "In  cases  where  general  or  doubtful 
words  are  employed,  the  more  merciful  construction  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Benignitas  qua  constat  ex  tip#rd  et  industrid  honestior  est, 
et  latius  patet,  et  prodesse  potest  pluribus.  Cic. — "  That 
bounty,  the  essence  of  which  is  works  and  industry,  is 
more  honourable  and  more  extended  in  its  results,  and  has 
the  power  of  benefiting  more  largely."  The  distinction 
between  active  charity  and  the  mere  bestowal  of  money. 

Benignus  etiam  dandi  causam  cogttat.  JProv. — "  Even  the  be- 
nignant man  takes  into  consideration  the  grounds  of  his 
liberality."  Indiscriminate  bounty  is  as  baneful  as  ava- 
rice.    See  Bene/acta  male,  &c. 

BibVre  papdliter. — "  To  drink  like  a  pope."  A  medieval  ex- 
pression. 
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Bis  dot  qui  citb  dot.  Alcia/tus. — "  He  gives  twice  who  gives 
in  time."  The  value  of  a  service  depends  very  much  upon 
the  grace  and  promptness  with  which  it  is  done.  See  Inopi 
beneficium,  &c,  Oratia  ab,  &c. 

Bis  est  gratum  quod  opus  est,  si  ultro  offbras.  Stb. —  "  That 
is  doubly  acceptable,  which  is  spontaneously  offered  when 
we  stand,  in  need."  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed." 

Bis  interimXtwr  aui  suis  armis  petit,  Stb.  — "  He  dies 
twice  who  perishes  by  his  own  arms."  Misfortunes  are 
doubly  bitter  when  caused  by  ourselves. 

Bispeccdre  in  hello  non  licet.  JProv. — "  It  is  not  permitted 
to  err  twice  in  war."  Errors  in  war  are  often  irre- 
trievable, and  leave  no  opportunity  for  a  repetition. 

Bis  pueri  senes.  JProv. — "  Old  men  are  twice  children." 
Said  in  reference  to  the  years  of  dotage.  "  Once  a  man, 
twice  a  child." 

Bis  vincit  qui  se  vincit  in  victorid.  Stb.  —  "  He  conquers 
twice,  who,  when  a  conqueror,  conquers  himself." 

Blandcs  mendacia  lingua. — "  The  lies  of  a  flattering  tongue." 

Bceotum  in  crasso  jurdres  a$re  natum.  Hob. — "  xou  would 
swear  he  was  born  in  the  dense  atmosphere  of  Boeotia." 
The  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  were  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  extraordinary  stupidity.  Their  country,  how- 
ever, produced  Pindar  and  Epaminondas. 

Bombtilio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantdra,  murmur. — "Words  de- 
scriptive of  a  hubbub,  or  charivari. — "  Oh  what  a  row, 
what  a  rumpus,  and  a  rioting ! "  as  the  song  says. 

Bona  bonis  contingunt. — "  Blessings  befall  the  good." 

Bond  fide.— "  In  good  faith." 

Bona  mails  porta  non  sunt,  etiam  pari  numero ;  nee  latttia 
ulla  mtntmo  mcerore  pensanda.  rLDST  the  Elder. — "  The 
blessings  of  life  do  not  equal  its  ills,  although  even  in 
number ;  nor  can  any  pleasure  compensate  for  even  the 
slightest  pain."  The  sentiment  of  a  melancholy  mind, 
which  looks  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 

Bona  nemkii  hora  est,  ut  non  attcui  sit  mala.  Stb. — "  There 
is  no  hour  good  for  one  man  but  that  it  is  bad  for  another." 
"  One  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain." 

Bona  notabilia.  Law  Term. — "  Known  goods."  Gtoods  be- 
yond the  value  of  five  pounds  left  by  a  person  deceased,  in 
any  other  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  died. 
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Bona  lege*  malts  ex  moriius procreantur.  Macbod. — "  Good 
'     lawa  grow  out  of  evil  actB." 

Bondrum  rerum  consuetudo  pesslma  ett.    Syb. — "The  con- 
stant enjoyment  of  good  things  is  moat  hurtful."     Ha- 
bitual indulgence  in  luxuries  is  prejudicial ;  by  constant   - 
repetition  the  taste  becomes  cloyed,  and  all  sense  of  en- 
joyment lost. 

Boninullo  emohimento  impelluntur  injraudem,  UnprSbi  tape 
parvo.  Cio, — "  Good  men  are  never  induced  to  commit 
fraud  by  any  gun  whatsoever ;  the  bad  often  by  a  very 
little." 

Boni  pastoria  eat  tondrre  pecus  turn  deglubire.  Sutton. — "  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  good  shepherd  to  shear  his  sheep,  not  to 
flay  them."  A  saying  of  Tiberius  Cssar,  in  reference  to 
excessive  taxation. 

Boni  vendtoris  eat  plures  ferns  eSph-e  non  omnts. — "  It  is 
the  business  of  a  good  sportsman  to  take  much  game, 
not  all."     From  Notes  to  Horace,  by  Nauhius. 

Boni  viri  omnts  xquitntem  ipsam  amant.  Cio. — "All  good 
men  love  justice  for  its  own  sake." 

Bonis  avfbus. — "  With  good  omens." 

Bonis  inter  bones  quasi  neceasaria  est  benevolentia.  Cio. — 
"  Between  good  men  there  is  a  necessary  interchange,  as 
it  were,  of  good  feeling." 

Bonis  noeet  quisquis  pepercfrit  malis.  8yb. — "  He  injures 
the  good,  who  spares  the  wicked."  Misplaced  sympathy  is 
an  injury  committed  against  society. 

Bonis  quod  Vfnffit  hand  perit.  Plaut. — "A  kindness  done 
to  the  good  is  never  lost."  Good  deeds  are  never  ill- 
bestowed. 

Bona  ingi>nio  me  esse  orndtam,  quam  auro  multo  mavBlo. 
Plaut. — "  I  had  much  rather  that  I  was  adorned  with  a 
good  disposition  than  with  gold." 

Bonum  ego  quam  beatum  me  esse  nimio  did  mavfilo.  PtACT. 
— "  I  would  much  rather  be  called  good  than  fortunate." 

Bonum  est  fugienda  aepicSre  in  alitno  malo.  Syb. — "  It  is 
well  to  see  what  to  avoid  in  the  misfortunes  of  others." 

Bonum  est,  pauxillum  amdre  sane,  insane  non  bonum  est. 
Plaut. — "  It  is  good  to  love  in  a  moderate  degree ;  to  love 
to  distraction  is  not  good." 

Bonum  mat/is  carendo  quam  fruendo  sentitur.     Brov.—"  A 
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good  is  more  valued  when  we  are  in  want  of  it,  than  when 
we  enjoy  it."  The  value  of  good  health  is  only  truly 
estimated  by  the  sick  man. 

•Bonum  summum  quo  tendtmus  omnes.    Ltjceet. — "  That 
ultimate  good  at  which  we  all  aim." 

Bonus  animus  in  maid  re  dimidXwn  est  tnali.  Platjt. — "  Good 
courage  in  a  bad  case  is  half  of  the  evil  got  over." 

Bonus  orator  agricultione  se  oblectat,  cultu  sape  defatigdtur, 
culturd  ditescit.  Cio. — "  A  good  husbandman  takes  delight 
in  agriculture ;  he  is  often  wearied  with  his  labours,  but 
by  culture  he  gets  rich." 

Bonus  atquefidus 
Judex  honestum  pratulit  ufili.    Hob. 
— "  A  good  and  faithful  judge  prefers  the  honest  to  the  ex- 
pedient." 

Bonus  dux  bonum  reddit  mxUtem.  Brov. — "  A  good  general 
makes  good  soldiers." 

Bonus  judex  secundum  cequum  et  bonum  judlcat,  et  aquita- 
tem  strictm  legi  pr&fert.  Coke. — "  A  good  judge  gives 
judgment  according  to  what  is  equitable  and  right,  and 
prefers  an  equitable  construction  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law." 

Bos  alienus  subinde  prospectat  foras.  Brov. — "  The  strange 
ox  repeatedly  looks  to  the  door."  Significant  of  that  love 
of  home  which  pervades  the  animated  creation. 

Bos  fortius  fatigdtus  figit  pedem.  Brov. — "  The  wearied  ox 
treads  the  surest." 

Bos  in  lingud. — "  An  ox  on  his  tongue."  Said  of  a  man  who 
had  been  bribed,  as  the  Athenians  had  money  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  an  ox. 

Breve  tempus  aHdtis  satis  est  longum  ad  bene  honest  e  que  viven- 
dum.  Cic. — "  A  short  life  is  long  enough  for  us  to  live 
well  and  honestly." 

Brevi  manu. — "  mth  a  short  hand."     Off-hand,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner. 
•Brevis  esse  laboro, 

Obseurusjio. Hob. 

— "  While  I  endeavour  to  be  brief,  I  become  obscure." 
Said  of  authors  who,  aiming  at  conciseness,  give  their 
readers  credit  for  knowing  too  much.  The  exclamation  of 
Thomas  Warton,  on  accidentally  snuffing  out  a  candle. 
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Brevis  ipsa  pita  est,  sed  malts  sit  lonaior.  Syb. — "  Life  itself 
is  short,  but  it  may  last  longer  than  your  misfortunes." 
Somewhat  similar  to  our  proverb,  "  It  is  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turning." 

Brevis  voluptas  mox  doloris  est  parens. — "Short-lived  pleasure 
is  the  parent  of  speedy  sorrow." 

Brutum Jfulmen. — "A  harmless  thunderbolt."  Big  words; 
the  groans  of  the  mountains  when  they  were  delivered  of 
the  mouse. 

Cacoethes. — "  A  bad  habit."  This  is  a  Greek  word  Latinized, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  other  languages. 

Cacoethes  carpendi. — "  An  itch  for  finding  fault,"  or  "  carp- 
ing  at." 

Cacoethes  scribendi. — "  An  itch  for  scribbling." 

Cadit  qu&stio.  A  phrase  in  Logic. — "  There  is  an  end  of 
the  question."  The  matter  requires  no  further  investi- 
gation.    See  Casus  quastionis. 

Caca  invidia  est,  nee  quidquam  aliud  scit  quam  detrectdre 
virtutes.  Lrvr. — "  Envy  is  blind,  and  knows  not  how  tp  do 
aught  but  detract  from  the  virtues  of  others." 

Cad  sunt  dculi,  cum  animus  res  Alias  agit.  Stb. — "  The  eyes 
are  blind,  when  the  mind  is  intent  upon  something  else." 

Ccbcus  non  judtcat  de  colore. — "  A  blind  man  is  no  judge  of 
colours. 

Casdrem portas,  etfortunas  ejus. — "Thou  carriest  Caesar  and 
his  fortune."     Said  by  Caesar  to  the  pilot  in  the  tempest. 

Ccetera  desunt. — "  The  rest  is  wanting." 

Ccetera  quis  nescit  t    Ovtd. — "  The  rest  who-  knows  not  P  " 

Calamitas  queriila  est  et  superba  /elicit as.  Ctjet. — "  Ad- 
versity is  complaining,  and  prosperity  proud." 

Calamitbsus  est  animus  juturi  anxius.  Sen. — "  The  mind 
that  is  anxious  about  future  events,  is  miserable." 

Campos  ubi  Trqjafuit.  Ltjcait. — "  The  fields  where  Troy 

once  stood." 

CalVidos  eos  appello,  quorum  tanquam  manus  bpere  sic  animus 
usu  concauuit.  Cic. — "  I  call  those  experienced,  whose 
minds  become  strengthened  just  as  the  nands  are  hard- 
ened by  labour." 
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Calumnidre  forftter,  aliquid  adharebit" — "  Slander  stoutly; 
some  of  it  will  stick. 

Calumnidri  si  quis  autem  vohierit, 

Quod  arbdres  loquantur,  non  tantumfera ; 
Fictisjocdri  nos  memUnMtJabulis.     Ph£;d. 
— "  But  if  any  one  shall  think  fit  to  cavil,  because  not  only 
wild  beasts,  but  even  trees  speak,  let  him  remember  that 
we  are  disporting  in  the  language  of  fable." 
"  'Tis  clear  that  birds  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable."      Cowpeb. 

Camilus  desidZrans  cornua  etiam  aures  perdtdit.  Prov. — 
"  The  camel  begging  for  horns  lost  its  ears  as  well."  We 
should  be  thankful  for  the  faculties  with  which  Providence 
has  endowed  us,  and  not  wish  for  those  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  our  condition. 

Camilus  salt  at,  Frov. — "  The  camel  is  dancing."  Said  of  a 
person  doing  something  quite  repugnant  to  his  ordinary 
habits. 

Candida  me  capiet,  capiet  me  flava  puella.  Ovid. — "The 
blonde  will  charm  me,  the  brunette  will  charm  me 
too." 

Candida  pas  homines,  trux  decet  ira  feras.  Ovtd. — "  Fair 
peace  becomes  human  beings,  savage  fury  wild  beasts." 

Candida,  perpetuo  rtstde,  concordia,  lecto, 
Jamque  pari  semper  sit  Venus  cequajugo : 
Diligat  ilia  senem  quondam  ;  sea  et  ipsa  marito, 
Tunc  quoque  cumfiterit,  non  videatur  anus.       Mab. 
— "Fair  concord,  ever  attend  their  bed,  and  may  Venus  ever 
prove  auspicious  to  the  well-matched  pair ;  may  she  at  a 
future  day  love  her  old  man ;  and  may  she,  even  when 
she  is  so,  not  appear  to  her  husband  to  be  aged." 

Candidus  in  nautd  turpis  color :  aqudris  undd 
Debet  et  a  r&diis  sidSris  esse  niger.  Ovu>. 

— "  A  fair  complexion  is  unbecoming  in  a  sailor ;  he  ought 
to  be  swarthy,  from  the  spray  of  the  sea  and  the  rays  of  the 


sun." 


Candor  dot  vtrtbus  alas.  — "  Candour   imparts    wings   to 

strength." 
Canes  socium  in  culind  nullum  amant.    Prov. — "  Dogs  love 

no  companion  in  the  kitchen."    See  Figulus,  &c.,  and  Una 

domus,  &c. 
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Canes  tlmldi   vehementiiis    kttrmt  guam   mordent.  Q.  CubT 

"  With  cowardly  dogs,  the  barb  is  worse  than  the  bite." 
Caitma  facun&ia. — "  Dog  eloquence."     Mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian  as  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  distinguished  itself 
in  snarling  at  others.     See  Littera  eanina. 

Canis  festinans  aecos  parit  citnloa.  Prov. — "The  bitch,  in 
making  too  much  haste,  brings  forth  her  whelps  blind." 
Said  of  persons  who  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  what  they  have  undertaken. 

Cantdbit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  Jut. — "  The  traveller 
with  empty  pockets,  will  sing  in  presence  of  the  robber." 
He  who  nas  nothing  to  lose  is  in  no  fear  of  being  robbed. 

Oantante*  licet  usque  (minus  via  l/edet)  Zdmu*.  Vieg. — "  Let 
us  sing  as  we  travel  on,  the  journey  will  be  all  the  less 
tedious." 

Cantat,  et  ad  nautas  ebria  verba  jaeit.  OvTD. — "He  sings 
aloud  and  cracks  his  drunken  jokes  upon  the  sailors." 

Cantat  vinctus  quoque  compPdefossor, 
Juduetli  nftmero  cum  grave  mollit  opus. 
Cantat  et  innitens  limosie  pronus  arena, 
Adverse  tardam  qui  trakil  tonne  ratem.     Ovid. 
— "  The  miner,  chained  with  the  fetter,  sings  as  he  lightens 
his  heavy  labours  with  his  untaught  numbers ;  and  the 
man  sings,  who  strives  as  he  bends  forward  on  the  oozy 
aand,  while  he  drags  the  slow  barge  against  the  tide." 

Cantdte  Domino. — "  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  (a  new  song)." 
Beginning  of  the  98th  Psalm. 

CantiUnam  eandem  canis.  Teh. — "  Tou  are  singing  the 
same  tune."  Like  our  expression,  "  Tou  are  always  harp- 
ing on  one  string." 

CSpias.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  may  take  "  the  body  of  the  de- 
fendant, under  either  a 

Capias  ad  respondendum.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  may  take  him  to 
make  answer."     A  writ  issued  to  take  the  defendant  and    ; 
make  him  answer  to  the  complaint, — or  a 

CSpias  ad  satitfaciendum.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  may  take  him  to 
satisfy."  "  A  writ  of  execution  on  a  judgment  obtained, 
commanding  the  officer  to  imprison  the  defendant  until 
satisfaction  is  made  for  the  debt  recovered  against  him." 

Oaptantes  eapli  sumus. — "We  catchers  are  caught."  "The 
biter  is  bitten." 
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Capistrum  mart  tale.    Jut. — "  The  noose  matrimonial." 

Capita  aut  navem  ? — "  Head  or  ship  ?"  Or  as  we  say,  "  Head 
or  tail."  "  Cross  or  pile  P"  The  copper  coins  of  Home  had 
on  one  side  the  double  head  of  Janus,  on  the  other  the 
figure  of  a  ship. 

Capitis  nives.  Hob. — "  The  snows  of  the  head."  White 
nair. 

Cap  turn  te  nidore  sum  putat  tile  cultncB.  Juy. — "  He  thinks 
ne  has  caught  you  with  the  fumes  of  his  kitchen."  He 
thinks  that  you  will  submit  to  anything  for  a  good  dinner. 

Caput  artis  est,  decere  quod  facias,  Prov. — "It  is  the  per- 
fection of  good  management,  to  let  all  that  you  do  be  be- 
coming." Every  one  should  endeavour  to  act  in  a  manner 
becoming  to  his  age  and  position. 

Caput  mortunm. — "  The  dead  head."  A  term  used  in  chemis- 
try, meaning  the  residuum  of  a  substance  that  has  been 
acted  on  by  heat.  By  punsters  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  a  blockhead. 

Caput  mundi. — "The  head  of  the  world."  The  designa- 
tion of  ancient  Some  in  the  days  of  her  splendour.  It  is 
still  applied,  by  Roman  Catholics,  to  modern  Borne,  as  the 
see  of  tne  head  of  their  religion. 

Carafuit,  conjux,  prima  mihi  curajuventa 

Cogriita  ;  nunc  ubi  sit  quaeritis  ?     TJrna  teqit.     Oyid. 
— "  I  once  had  a  dear  wife,  known  as  the  choice  of  my  early 
youth.     Do  you  ask  where  she  is  now  ?    The  urn  covers 
her."     Lines  full  of  pathos. 

Carbdne  no  tare. — "To  mark  with  charcoal."  To  place  a 
black  line  against  the  name  of  a  person  was  to  signify  dis- 
approval. 

Caret  instdiis  hommum,  quia  mitis,  hlfrundo.  Ovid. — 
"  The  swallow  is  exempt  from  the  snares  of  men,  because 
it  is  gentle." 
Caret  per xculo,  qui  etiam  cum  est  tutus  cavet.  Stb. — "  He  is 
secure  against  danger  who,  even  when  in  safety,  is  on  his 
guard."  This  caution  must  however  be  used,  without  be- 
ing over  anxious  about  the  future.  See  "  Calamitosus 
est''  Ac. 
Can  sunt  parentes,  cari  libtri,  propinqui,  familidres ;  sed 
omnes  omnium  caritdtes  patria  una  complexa  est.  Cio. — 
"  Dear  are  our  parents,  dear  our  children,  our  relatives, 
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our  friends;  but  our  country  in  itself  embraces  all  of  these 
affections." 

Caritdte  benevolentidque  subldta,  omnis  est  e  vitd  subldta  ju~ 
cunditas.  Cio. — "  Charity  and  benevolence  removed,  all 
the  delights  of  life  are  withdrawn." 

Carmen  triumphdle. — "  A  song  of  triumph." 

Carmlna  nil  prosunt ;  nocuerunt  carniina  quondam,  Ovid. — 
"  Verses  are  of  no  use ;  verses  once  did  me  harm." 

Carmine  jit  vivax  virtus  ;  espersque  sepulcri, 
Notitiam  serce  posteritdtis  habet.  Ovtd. 

— "  By  verse  is  virtue  made  immortal ;  and,  secure  from 
death,  it  thereby  obtains  the  notice  of  late  posterity." 

Carni  vale. — "  Adieu  to  flesh."  Hence  the  Carnival  of  the 
Romish  Church,  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

Carpe  diem  quam  miriime  credula  postthro.  Hob. — "  Seize 
upon  to-day,  trusting  as  little  as  possible  in  the  morrow." 
Tne  poet  says  this  in  conformity  with  the  Epicurean 
maxim,  "  Eatf  drink,  and  be  merry/for  to-morrow  we  die ;" 
but  it  may  admit  of  a  more  extended  and  more  useful  ap- 
plication, and  teach  us  not  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
may  be  done  to-day. 

Caseus  est  nequam  quia  concSquit  omnia  secum.  Med.  Aphor. 
— "  Cheese  is  injurious,  because  it  digests  all  things  with 
itself."  The  saying  is  at  the  present  day,  that  cheese 
digests  all  things  but  itself. 

Caseus  est  sanus  quern  dot  avara  mantis.  Aphorism  of  the 
School  of  Health  at  Salerno. — "  Cheese,  when  given  with 
a  sparing  hand,  is  wholesome." 

Cassis  tutissfma  virtus. — "  Virtue  is  the  safest  helmet." 
Motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Casta  ad  virum  matronaparendo  imperat.  Stb. — "  A  virtuous 
wife,  by  obeying  her  husband,  gains  the  command  over  him." 

Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatus  eodem 

JPtwnis.—^  Hob. 

— "  Castor  delights  in  horses,  he  that  was  born  from  the 
same  egg,  in  boxing."  All  men  have  their  own  peculiar 
tastes. 

Casus  belli. — "  A  cause  for  war." 

Casus  in  eventu  est.  Ovid. — "  The  result  is  doubtful." 

Casus  omissus.  Law  Term. — "  A  case  omitted."  A  case  for 
which  provision  was  not  made  in  the  statute  under  con- 
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sideration,  either  from  neglect,  or  from  the  fact  of  its  an- 
tecedent improbability. 

Casus  qwestidnis. — "  Loss  of  question."  In  Logic,  this  means 
the  failure  to  maintain  a  position.  This  is  most  probably 
what  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  of  Shakspeare,  which  has 
so  puzzled  his  commentators, 

"  As  I  subscribe  not  these  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question." 

Measure  for  Measure,  A.  ii.  s.  4. 

Casus  quern  sape  transit,  aliquando  invbiit.  Syr. — "  He 
whom  misfortune  has  often  passed  by,  is  by  it  at  last 
assailed."  Good  fortune,  however  long  continued,  is  no 
pledge  of  future  security.  "  The  pitcher  that  goes  oft  to 
the  well  gets  broken  at  list." 

Casus  ubique  valet;  semper  tibipendeat  hamus. 
Quo  mmtme  credos  gurgite,  piscis  erit.         Ovid. 
— "  Chance  is  powerful  everywhere ;  let  your  hook  be  al- 
ways hanging  ready.     In  waters  where  you  least  think  it, 
there  will  be  a  fish." 

Cato  mirdri  se  aiebat,  quod  non  rideret  aruspex  aruspfcem 
cum  videret.  Cic. — "  Cato  used  to  Bay  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  one  soothsayer  could  keep  his  countenance 
when  he  saw  another."  In  allusion  to  the  barefaced 
manner  in  which  they  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude. 

Catulce  domtnas  imitantes.  I*rov. — "  Puppies  imitating  their 
mistresses."  Said  of  servants  affecting  the  state  and 
grandeur  of  their  masters,  and  acting  "high  life  below 
stairs." 

Coins  amat  puces,  sed  non  vult  tinqhreplantas. — "  Puss  loves 
fish,  but  is  loth  to  wet  her  feet."  It  wisely  "  lets  '  I  dare 
not '  wait  upon  '  I  would.'  "     A  medieval  adage. 

Cauda?  pilos  equino  pauldtvm  oportet  evell&re.  Frov. — "  You 
must  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail  one  by  one." 
Many  things  can  be  effected  by  patience  and  persever- 
ance, which  are  proof  against  the  efforts  of  violence  and 
precipitation. 

Causa  lotet,  vis  est  notisslma.  Ovn>. — "  The  cause  lieB  hid, 
the  power  is  most  evident."  The  evil  is  unseen,  but  its 
mischievous  effects  cannot  be  overlooked. 
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Causam  fianc  justam  esse  in  anmum  indocile, 

Ut  atiqua  pars  laburis  minudtur  mihi.  ,    Teb. 

— "  For  my  Bake  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  request  is 

fair,  that  so  some  portion  of  my  labour  may  be  abridged." 

Cautus  cnim  mftttit  fiveam  Input,  accipiterque 

Suspectos  laqueos,  et  opertum  miluus  liamum,     Hob. 
— "  For  the  cautious  wolf  dre&da  the  pit,  the  hawk  the  sus- 
pected snare,  and  the  fish  the  concealed  hook." 

Cave  a  signdtis. — "Beware  of  those  who  are  branded." 
Avoid  had  company. 

Cave  ne  quid  stulte,  ne  quid  temfre,  dieas  aul  facias  contra  pa- 
tentee. Cic. — "  Beware  that  you  neither  say  nor  do  any- 
thing rashly  against  the  powerful." 

Cave  sis  te  tuperdre  senium  siris  faciendo  bene.  Platt. — 
"  Take  care  that  you  do  not  let  your  servant  excel  you  in 
doing  well." 

Cave  ttbi  a  cane  muto  et  aqud  silenti.  Proo. — "  Have  a  care 
of  a  silent  dog  and  a  still  water." 

Caveat  emptor;  qui  ignordre  non  debuit  quod  jut  alienum 
emit.  Law  Maxim. — "Let  the  buyer  be  on  his  guard:  for 
be  ought  not  to  plead  ignorance  that  he  is  buying  the 
right  of  another.  He  is  bound  to  take  all  reasonable 
precautions  in  such  a  case,  and  will  be  supposed  to  have 
seen  all  patent  defects. 

Cave ndum  est  ne  assentatdribus  patefacidmus  auret.  Cic. — 
"  We  must  be  careful  not  to  give  ear  to  flatterers." 
.  Cavendum  est  ne  major  pcena,  quam  culpa,  sit;  et  ne  iisdem 
de  causis  alii pleetantur,  alii  ne  appellentur  quidem.  Cic. 
— "  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  penalty  does  not  exceed 
the  fault,  and  that  some  are  not  punished  for  the  same 
offences  for  which  others  are  not  so  much  as  called  upon 
to  answer." 

Cedant  arma  toga,  concedat  laurea  lingua.  Cic. — "  Let  the 
sword  give  place  to  the  gown,  the  laurel  yield  to  the 
tongue."  Let  violence  give  place  to  law  and  justice,  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror  to  the  eloquence  of  the  orator. 

Cedant  carrninlbus  reges,  regumque  triumphi.  Ovid. — "  Let 
kings,  and  the  triumphs  of  kings,  yield  to  verse." 

■  — ■  Gedat  uti  eonsiva  satur —  Hob. — "  Like  a  well-filled 
guest,  let  him  depart  (from  life)."     See  Our  non,  &c. 
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Cede  Deo.  Vino. — "  Yield  to  God."  Submit  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence. 

Cede  repugnanti  ;  cedendo  victor  alibis.  Ovid. — "  Give  way 
to  your  opponent;  by  yielding  you  will  come  off  victo- 
rious." A  prudent  concession  will  often  secure  for  us 
greater  advantages  than  an  obstinate  assertion  of  our 
rights. 

Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Oraii.  Pbop. — "  Yield,  ye 
Roman  writers ;  give  way,  ye  Greeks :"  ironically  applied 
to  a  conceited  scribbler,  such  for  instance  as  Zoilus,  the 
sour  critic  of  Homer. 

Cedunt  grammatici,  vincuntur  rhetores.  Jut. — "  The  gram- 
marians give  way,  the  rhetoricians  are  vanquished." 

Celsm  gravidre  casu 

Decidunt  turres.    Hob. 

— "  Lofty  towers  fall  down  with  the  greatest  crash."    The 

greater  tne  elevation,  the  heavier  the  fall. 

Centum  doctum  homlnum  constlia  sola  Juec  devincit  dea  For- 
tuna.  Platjt. — "  This  goddess,  Fortune,  unaided,  prevails 
over  the  plans  of  a  hundred  learned  men." 

Centum  solatia  cura 
JEt  rus,  et  cdmltes,  et  via  longa  dabunt.     Ovid. 
— "  The  country,  and  companions,  and  the  length  of  the 
journey,  will  afford  a  thousand  solaces  for  your  cares." 

Cepi  corpus.  Law  Term. — "  I  have  taken  the  body."  The 
return  made  by  the  sheriff  upon  a  capias,  or  other  similar 
process. 

CtrPrem  pro  frugibus,  LibPrumpro  vino,  Neptunumpro  mari9 
Curiam  pro  sendtu,  Campum  pro  comttiis,  togam  pro  pace, 
arma  ac  tela  pro  bello  appelldre  solent.  Cio. — "They  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  '  Ceres '  for  fruits,  *  Bac- 
chus '  for  wine,  *  Neptune '  for  the  sea, '  Curia '  for  the 
senate,  '  Campus '  (Martius)  for  civic  elections,  '  Toga ' 
for  peace,  and  '  arms '  and  c  weapons '  for  war."  Examples 
of  the  figure  Metonymy. 

Cereus  in  vitivm  flecti,  monitoribus  asper.  Hob. — "  (Youth), 
pliable  as  wax  to  the  bent  of  vice,  rough  to  its  reprovers." 

CerniSy  ut  igndvum  corrumpant  btia  corpus ; 
Ut  capiant  vitium,  ni  moveantur,  aqua.    Ovid. 
— "  You  see  how  ease  enervates  the  slothful  body ;  how 
water  contracts  a  taint  if  it  remains  unmoved," 
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Cernlte  svm  quails ;  qui  modo  qualis  eram.  Ovid. — "Behold 
what  I  am ;  and  what  I  was  but  a  little  while  ago ! " 

Cernuntur  in  agendo  virtutes.  Cic. — "  The  virtues  of  a  man 
are  seen  in  his  actions." 

Certa  amitfimu*,  dum  incerta  pHlmus.  Plaut. — "  We  lose 
what  is  certain,  while  we  are  seeking  what  is  uncertain." 

Certa  suntpaucis.-  Prov. — "  There  is  certainty  in  few  words." 
This,  however,  may  admit  of  some  doubt. 

Certe  egofecissem,  nee  sum  sapientior  illo.  Ovid. — "  At  all 
events  I  should  have  done  so,  and  I  am  no  wiser  than  he." 

Certe  ignordtio  futurorum  malorum  utilior  est  quam  scientia. 
Cic. — "  Assuredly  the  ignorance  of  future  evils  is  prefer- 
able to  the  knowledge  of  them."  To  much  the  same 
effect  as  our  proverb,  "  What  the  eye  don't  see  the  heart 
don't  grieve."     "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,"  &c. 

Certiorari.  Law  Term. — "  To  be  made  more  certain."  A 
writ  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  Queen's  Bench,  com- 
manding the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  to  certify  or  to 
return  the  records  of  a  cause  pending  before  them. 

Certis  rebus  certa  signa  pr&currunt.  Cio. — "  Certain  signs 
precede  certain  events."  This  reminds  us  of  Campbell's 
line,  "  Coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before." 

Certum  est  quod  cerium  redd i  potest.  Coke. — "That  is  cer- 
tain which  is  capable  of  being  made  certain." 

Certum  voto pete finem.     Hon. — "To  your  wishes  fix  a 

certain  end." 

Cervi,  luporum  prceda  rapdeium, 
Sectilmur  ultro,  quos  ophnus 
JPallPre  et  effugrre  est  triumphus.     Hob. 
— "  We,  like  stags,  the  prey  of  rapacious  wolves,  follow  of 
our  own  accord  those,  whom  to  deceive  and  escape  would 
be  a  signal  triumph." 

Cessante  causd,  cessat  et  effectus.  Coke. — "  The  cause  re- 
moved, the  effect  ceases  also." 

Chius  domlnum  e?nit."  JProv. — "  The  Chian  buys  himself  a 
master."  This  adage  was  used  in  reference  to  those  who 
bring  calamities  on  themselves.  When  Chios  was  con- 
quered by  Mithridates,  he  delivered  the  inhabitants  into 
the  hands  of  the  slaves,  whom  they  themselves  had  im- 
ported. 

Ckriste  eleison. — "  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us."     Latinized 
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Greek,  used  in  the  service  of  the  Bomish  Church.    See 
Kyrie  eleison. 

Chronica  sinenses,  cum pugnant  Oxonienses, 
Post  paucos  menses,  volat  iraper  Angliginenses. 
— "  Ii  you  examine  the  chronicles,  when  the  Oxford  men 
fall  out,  within  a  few  months  the  strife  will  fly  throughout 
all  England."  A  monkish  Leonine  proverb  in  reference 
to  the  numerous  strifes  and  dissensions  which  arose  at 
Oxford  during  the  middle  ages. 

Circuitus  verborum. — "A  round-about  expression."  A  ram- 
bling story. 

Cttius  quam  aspar&gi  coquuntur.  Prov. — u  Quicker  than  you 
could  cook  asparagus."  A  proverb  frequently  used  by  the 
emperor  Augustus,  when  he  wanted  anything  to  be  done 
instantly. 

Citius  venit  periculwm  cum  contemrittur.  Syr. — "  When 
danger  is  despised,  it  overtakes  us  all  the  sooner."  An 
enemy  despised  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  all. 

Cito  maturum  cito putridwm. — "Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten."  A 
proverb  in  dispraise  of  precocity.    See  Odi  puerulos,  &c. 

CUb  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribdtur,  bene  scribendo  fit  ut 
cito.  Quintil. — "  In  writing  readily,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  write  well,  but  in  writing  well,  you  must  be  able 
to  write  readily."     See  Sat  cito,  &c. 

Citra  pulvfrem.—" Without  dust,"  i.  e.  "without  labour." 
The  ancient  wrestlers,  after  anointing  themselves,  sprin- 
kled their  bodies  with  fine  dust,  to  stop  the  pores  and 
prevent  exhaustion  by  too  great  perspiration. 

Gives  magistrdtibus  pdreant,  magistrdtus  legibus. — "  Let  the 
citizens  obey  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates  the  laws." 

Ckfltas  ea  autem  in  libertdte  est  posUta,  qua  svis  stat  virion* 
non  ex  alieno  arbitrio  pendet.     Livx. — "  That  nation  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  which  stands  by  its  owr 
strength,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  another." 

Clamdto,  Mens  est  hie  ager,  tile  tuus.  Ovid. — "  Cry  aloud, 
'  This  is  my  land,  that  is  yours.'  " 

Clarum  et  venerdbile  nomen 
Oentibus,  et  multum  nostra  quod  prodtrat  urbi.    Ltjoatt. 
— "  A  name  illustrious  and  revered  by  nations,  and  one  that 
has  advantaged  our  city  much."     Said  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Claudicantis  conversation  utens,  ipse  quoque  claudicare  disces, 
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Prov. — "  Associate  with  the  lame  and  you  will  learn  to 
limp."  To  the  same  effect  as  the  line  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
from  the  Greek,  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners." We  have  a  very  similar  proverb,  "Tell  me  your 
company,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are." 

Claudlte  jam  rivos,  sat  prata  biberunt.  Vibg>. — "  Now  close 
your  streams,  the  meadows  have  imbibed  enough."  Al- 
luding to  irrigation  of  the  fields,  but  figuratively  mean- 
ing, "  Cease  the  song,"  or  "conversation,"  as  the  case 
may  bo. 

Clausum  fregit.  Law  Term.  — "  He  broke  into  my  en- 
closure." An  action  of  trespass  committed  on  lands  or 
tenements. 

Clavam  extorquere  Herculi.  JProv. — "  To  wrest  his  club  from 
Hercules."    To  attempt  to  do  a  thing  which  is  far  beyond 
"M*f\        our  capacity. 

r  a».>A  Clericus,  vel  addiscens. — "  Either  a  clerk,  or  learning  to  be 
^V  one."  A  mediaeval  expression,  used  with  reference  to  a 
fftf    man  who  wishes  to  appear  very  knowing. 

Clodius  accusal  mwchos.  Prov. — "  Clodius  accuses  the  adul- 
terers." Clodius  himself  was  one  of  the  greatest  profli- 
gates of  his  age.  Hence  these  words  became  a  proverb, 
like  our  saying,  "  The  devil  rebukes  sin." 

Coelo  tPgltur  qui  non  habet  urnam. — "  He  is  covered  by  the 
heavens  who  has  no  urn." 

Codum  ipsum  pethnus  stultitid.  Hob. — "  We  aim  at  heaven 
even  in  our  folly."  Said  in  allusion  to  the  Eable  of  the 
Giants  attempting  to  seize  heaven,  and  the  restless  spirit 
of  man. 

Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant.  Hob. 
— "  Those  who  cross  the  sea,  change  their  clime  but  not 
their  character." 

Coepisti  melius  quam  deslnis  ;  ultima  primis 
Cedunt :  dissimiles  hie  vir,  et  tile  puer.     Ovtd. 
— "  With  more  honour  didst  thou  begin,  than  thou  dost 
close ;  the  last  scene  falls  short  of  the  first :  how  unlike 
the  present  man  and  the  child  of  that  day !" 

Costus  dulcest  vaUte! —  Catul. — "Happy  meetings,  fare 
ye  well!" 

Oogenda  mens  est  ut  ineipiat.  Sen. — "  The  mind  must  be 
excited  to  make  a  beginning."     The  great  difficulty  in 
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most  things  is  how  to  make  a  beginning,  hence  the  saying, 
"A  thing  begun,  is  half  done." 

Cogi  qui  potest  nescit  mori.  Sen. — "  He  who  can  be  com- 
pelled Knows  not  how  to  die."  A  man  who,  upon  com- 
pulsion, will  do  that  which  is  dishonourable,  is  afraid  to 
meet  death,  the  other  alternative. 

Cogitdto,  mus  pusillus  quam  sit  sapiens  bestia, 
jEtdtem  qui  uni  cub'di  nunquam  commit  tit  suam.     Plaut. 
— "  Consider  the  little  mouse,  what  a  sagacious  animal  it 
is,  for  it  never  intrusts  its  life  to  one  hole  only."  • 

Cogndtio  movet  invidiam.  JProv. — "Relationship  gives  rise 
to  envy."  We  are  more  apt  to  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
our  relatives  than  that  of  strangers. 

Cognovit  actionem.  Law  Term. — "  He  has  confessed  the  ac- 
tion." The  case  is  so  called  where  a  defendant  confesses 
the  plaintiff's  cause  against  him  to  be  true,  and  suffers 
judgment  to  be  entered  against  him  without  trial. 

Collectumque fremens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem.  Vieg. — "  And 
snorting,  rolls  the  volumes  of  fire  beneath  his  nostrils." 

Colubram  in  sinu  fovere. — "To  cherish  a  serpent  in  one's 
bosom."  To  admit  into  your  confidence  a  false  friend,  or 
as  we  call  him,  "a  snake  in  the  grass." 

Comes  jucundus  in  vid  pro  vehiculo  est.  Sye. — "  A  pleasant 
companion,  upon  a  journey,  is  as  good  as  a  carriage." 
Because  he  will  shorten  the  journey  by  beguiling  the 
time. 

Comis  et  humdnus  erga  alios.  Cio. — "One  courteous  and 
humane  towards  others." 

Comis  in  uxorem Hob. — "  A  man  attentive  to  his  wife." 

Comitas  inter  gentes. — "  Comity  between  nations . ' '  Courtesy 
in  their  intercourse,  and  consideration  for  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  each  other.  It  is  this  comity  that  renders 
sacred  between  belligerents  the  flag  of  truce. 

Commddum  ex  injurid  sua  nemo  habere  debet.  Law  Maxim. — 
M  No  man  ought  to  derive  advantage  from  his  own  wrong." 

■ Commotd  fervet  plebecula  bile.     Pees.  —  "  Its  anger 

moved,  the  rabble  is  excited." 

Commune  bonum. — "  A  common  good." 

Commune  periculum  concordiam  parit. — "  A  common  danger 
produces  unanimity." 

Commune  naufragium  omnibus  est  consolatio. — "A  general 
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shipwreck  is  a  consolation  to  all."  A  general  calamity, 
when  all  row  in  the  same  boat,  is  borne  with  more  firm- 
ness of  mind,  by  each  individual,  than  a  similar  misfor- 
tune would  have  been,  had  it  happened  to  himself  alone. 

Commune  vitium  in  magnis  libPrisque  cwitdtibus  ut  invidia 
comes  gloria  sit,  Cokn.  Nep. — "  It  is  a  common  vice  in 
great  and  free  states,  for  envy  to  be  the  attendant  upon 
glory," — especially  in  Athens,  where  Aristides  became 
hated,  because  he  had  deserved  to  be  called  "the  Just." 

Communia  proprie  dicere.  Adapted  from  Horace,  De  Arte 
Poet. — "  To  express  common-place  things  with  propriety." 

Communions  annis. — "  One  year  with  another." 

Communis  utilitas  societdtis  maximum  vinculum  est.  Litt. — 
"  The  common  good  is  the  great  chain  which  binds  men 
together  in  society." 

Communiter  negfigitur,  quod  communiter  possidetur. — "  That  is 
neglected  by  all,  which  is  possessed  by  all."  "Every 
man's  business  is  nobody's  buaiuess." 

Compdnitur  orbis 
Megis  ad  exemplum ;  nee  sic  infiectere  sensus 
Humanos  edicta  valent,  quam  vita  regentis.     Clattd. 
— "The  manners  of  the  world  are  formed  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  king;  nor  can  edicts  influence  the  human 
understanding,  so  much  as  the  life  of  the  ruler." 

Compdsitum  mvraciili  causd.  Tacit. — "  A  story  trumped  up 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  wonder."  Much  like  what  we 
call  a  "  cock  and  bull  story." 

Compos  mentis.  Law  Lot. — "  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  under- 
standing." 

Conciliat  arilmos  comttas  affabilitasque  sermonis.  Cic— 
"  Courtesy  and  affability  of  address  conciliate  the  feel- 
ings." 

Concordia  discors.  Lucan  and  Oyid. — "  A  discordant  con- 
cord." Expressive  of  a  harmonious  union  of  things  of 
different  natures. 

Concordid  res  parva  cresewnt,  discordid  maxima  dilabuntur. 
Sall. — "  With  concord,  from  small  beginnings  things  in- 
crease; with  discord,  the  greatest  advantages  are  frit- 
tered away."  The  former  part  of  this  quotation  is  the 
motto  of  the  corporation  of  the  Merchant  Tailors. 

Condo  et  compdno  qua  mox  deprom&re  possim.    Hob,— "  I 
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store  and  lay  by  things  which  I  may  be  enabled  one  day 
to  draw  upon."  In  my  hours  of  study  I  gain  knowledge, 
which  is  to  be  useful  to  me  in  after-life. 

Confirmat  usum  qui  tollit  abusum.  Law  Maxim. — "  He  con- 
firms the  use  of  a  thing,  who  takes  away  the  abuse." 

CbnJUeor,  si  quid  prodest  delicta  fateri.  Ovid. — "  I  confess 
my  errors,  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  acknowledge  them." 

Conjugium  vocat,  hoc  prcstexit  nomine  culpam.  Vibg. — "  She 
calls  it  wedlock,  bv  this  name  she  glosses  over  her  fault." 
The  unfortunate  f)ido  is  not  the  only  one  who  on  such  an 
occasion  has  laid  the  same  "  flattering  unction  to  her  soul." 

Conscia  mens  recti  James  menddcia  visit ; 
Sed  no*  in  vitium  credula  turba  sumus.     Ovid. 
— "Her  mind,  conscious  of  integrity,  laughed  to  scorn 
the  falsehoods  of  report ;  but  we  are,  all  of  us,  a  set  too 
ready  to  believe  ill." 

Conscientia  mille  testes.  JProv. — "  The  conscience  is  as  good 
as  a  thousand  witnesses." 

Conscientia  recta  voluntatis  maxima  consoldtio  est  rerum  in- 
commoddrum.  Cic. — "A  consciousness  of  good  inten- 
tions is  a  very  great  consolation  in  misfortunes." 

Consensus  facit  legem.  Law  Maxim. — "  Consent  makes  the 
law."  Two  parties  having  made  an  agreement  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  without  fraud,  the  law  will  insist  on  its 
being  carried  out. 

Consentientes  et  agentes  pari  poend  plectentur.  Coke. — 
"  Those  who  consent  to  the  act,  and  those  who  commit 
it,  should  be  visited  with  equal  punishment."  See  Qui 
facit,  &c. 

Consenttre  non  videtur  qui  errat.  Law  Maxim. — "  He  who  is 
under  a  mistake  is  not  considered  to  consent."  No  one, 
in  law,  is  deemed  to  consent  to  that  of  which  he  had  not 
a  previous  knowledge.  But  every  man  is  supposed  to 
know  the  law,  and  "ignorantia  legis  non  excusat"  See 
Nil  volitum,  &c. 

Consilia  Jirmibra  sunt  de  divinis  locis.  Plaut. — "  Advice  is 
given  with  higher  sanction  from  holy  places." 

Oonsllia  qui  dantprava  cautis  hominibus, 
Et  perdunt  operant  et  deridentur  turptter,     Phjed. 
—"Those  who  give  bad  advice  to  discreet  persons,  both  lose 
their  pains  and,  to  their  disgrace,  are  laughed  to  scorn." 
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Consilium  Pompeii  plane  Themistoclium  est ;  ptitat  enim,  qui 
mari  potitur,  eum  rerum  potlri.  Cic. — "  The  plan  of  Pom- 
pey  is  clearly  that  of  Themistocles ;  for  he  thinks  that  he 
who  gains  the  command  of  the  sea,  must  obtain  the 
supreme  power." 

—^Conspicit  arcem, 

Inglniisy  optbusque,  etfestdpace  virentem.     Ovid. 

— "She  looks  upon  the  citadel,  flourishing  in  arts,  in 

wealth,  and  joyous  peace." 

Constants  et  lenis,  ut  res  expostulet,  esto.  Cato. — "  Be  firm 
or  mild,  as  circumstances  may  require.' * 

Constiterant  hinc  Thisbe,  Pyramus  illinc, 

Inque  vicemfeZrat  captdtus  anhelitus  oris.     Oytd. 
— "  They  took  their  stations,  Thisbe  on  the  one  side,  and 
Pyramus  on  the  other,  and  the  breath  of  their  mouths 
was  mutually  caught  by  turns." 

Constructio  leqis  non  facit  injuriam.  Coke. — "  The  con- 
struction of  the  law  does  no  injury." 

ConsuefacVre  aliquem  sudsponte  rectefac&re  quam  alienometu. 
Tek. — "To  teach  a  person  to  act  correctly  of  his  own 
accord,  rather  than  through  fear  of  another." 

Consuetudine  animus  rursus  te  hue  inducet.  Plaut. — 
"  Through  habit  your  inclination  will  be  leading  you  to 
do  it  again." 

Consuetuotnem  benignitdtis,  largitioni  muntrwn  antepono. 
Hoc  est  gravium  hominum  atque  magnbrum;  ilia  quasi 
assentatorum  populi,  mulHtudinis  levitdtem  voluptdte  quasi 
titillantium.  Cic. — "  I  prefer  much  the  habit  of  courtesy, 
to  the  bestowing  of  contributions.  The  one  is  in  the 
power  of  men  of  eminence  and  high  character ;  the  other 
.belongs  to  the  flatterers  of  the  populace,  who  in  a  manner 
tickle  and  delight  the  multitude  thereby." 

Consuetudo  est  altera  natura.    Cic. — "  Use  is  second  nature." 

Consuetudo  est  altera  lex.    Coes. — "  Usage  is  a  second  law." 

Consuetudo  est  optimus  interpres  legum.  Coke. — "  Custom 
is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  laws." 

Consuetudo  pro  lege  servdtur.  Law  Max. — "  Custom  is  held 
as  law."  Usage  from  time  immemorial  is  the  basis  of  our 
common  law. 

Consule  de  gemmis,  de  tinctd  mtlrice  land, 
Consuls  def&cie  corpbYibusque  diem.     Ovid. 
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— "  Consult  the  daylight  about  gems,  about  wool  dyed  in 
purple ;  consult  it  about  the  face  and  the  figure  as  well.*' 

Consummdtum  est. — "  It  is  finished." 

Contemni  est  gravius  stultitia  quam  perctiti. — "  To  a  foolish 
man,  it  is  more  bitter  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  than 
to  receive  a  blow." 

Contemni  86  impatienter  ferunt  prvncipes,  quippe  qui  coli 
consueverunt.  Tacit. — "  Princes,  because  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  homage,  can  ill  brook  being  treated 
with  contempt." 

Contemnuntur  ii  qui  nee  sibi,  nee  alUri  prosunt,  ut  dicxtur  ; 
in  quibus  nullus  labor,  nulla  industria,  nulla  cura  est.  Cic. 
— *'  They  are  to  be  despised,  who  neither  profit  themselves 
nor  others,  as  the  saying  is ;  in  whom  there  is  no  exertion, 
no  industry,  no  thought." 

Gontemporanea  expositio  est  fortissima  in  lege.  Law  Max.—' 
"A  contemporary  exposition  prevails  in  law."  A  prece- 
dent drawn  from  the  established  practice  of  the  time,  when 
the  law  was  promulgated,  being  made  in  accordance  with 
the  then  prevailing  notions  and  usages,  ought  to  have  the 
most  force. 

Contigimus  portum,  quo  mini  cursus  erat.  Ovid. — "  I  have 
reached  the  harbour,  to  which  I  steered  my  course." 

Confinub  culpamferro  compesce,  priusquam 
Dura  per  incautum  serpant  contdgia  vulgus.     Virg. 
— "  Instantly  repress  the  mischief  with  the  knife,  before 
the  dire  contagion  has  infected  the  unthinking  multitude." 
Even  among  civilized  nations,  we  see  life  sacrificed  for  the 
common  good. 

Contra  bonos  mores. — "  Contrary  to  good  manners,"  or  morals. 

Contra  malum  mortis,  non  est  medicdmen  in  hortis.  Med. 
Aphor. — "  Against  the  evil  of  death  there  is  no  remedy  in 
gardens."     A  Leonine  line. 

Contra  stimulum  calcas.  Teb. — "  You  kick  against  the  spur." 
So  in  Acts  ix.  5,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  ?  "  The  meaning  is,  that  you  only  injure  yourself 
by  resistance. 

Contra  verbosos  noli  contendere  verbis; 
Sermo  datur  cunctis,  animi  sapientia  paucis.     Cato. 
— "  Strive  not  with  words  against  the  contentious ;  speech 
is  given  to  all,  wisdom  to  few." 
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Contumeliam  si  dices,  audies.  Plaut. — "If  you  utter  af- 
fronting speeches,  you  will  have  to  hear  them." 

Conveniens  vitm  mors  fuit  ista  sues,  Ovid. — "  That  was  a 
death  conformable  to  his  life." 

Conventio  privatorutn  non  potest  publico  juri  derogdre.  Coke. 
— "  An  agreement  between  private  persons  cannot  dero- 
gate from  the  rights  of  the  public." 

Conviva  certe  tui  dicant,  Bibdmus,  moriendum  est.  Sen. — 
"  Your  guests  are  for  saying,  no  doubt, '  Let  us  drink,  for 
die  we  must.'**     See  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

— — Convivatoris,  uti  duds,  inghwwm  res 

Adverser  nuddre  solent,  celdre  secunda.     Hob. 
— "  Untoward  circumstances  usually  bring  out  the  talents 
of  a  host,  as  they  do  those  of  a  general ;  while  everything 
goes  on  well,  they  lie  concealed." 

Corneedlto.  JProv. — "  Eat  not  your  heart.' '  A  figurative  ex- 
pression, meaning,  "  Do  not  consume  your  life  with  cares." 

Coram  domlino  rege. — "  Before  our  lord  the  king." 

Coram  nobis.  Law  Lot. — "  Before  us."  Before  the  court. 
Before  persons  invested  with  due  authority. 

Coram  non  judlce. — "  Before  a  person  who  is  not  a  judge." 
Before  a  tribunal  which  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Cornix  scorpium  rclpuit.  Prov. — "  The  crow  seized  a  scor- 
pion," and  was  stung  to  death.  Mischief  recoils  on  its 
author.     See  Neque  envm,  &c. 

Corbnat  virtus  cultbres  suos. — "  Virtue  crowns  her  votaries." 

Corpdra  lente  augescunt,  citb  extinguuntur.  Taoit. — "All 
bodies  are  slow  in  growth,  rapid  in  decay." 

Corpora  magnanimo  satis  est  prostrdsse  leoni : 

JPugna  suumjinem,  cumjacet  hostis,  habet.     Ovn>. 
— "  It  is   sufficient  for  the  noble-hearted  lion  to  have 
brought  the  body  to  the  ground :  the  contest  is  over  when 
the  enemy  lies  prostrate."   The  poets  give  the  lion  a  better 
character  than  he  really  deserves. 

Corpbri  tantum  indulgeas  quantum  bona  valetudini  satis  est. 
Sen. — "  Indulge  the  body  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
good  health."  Be  moderate  in  pleasures  although  harm- 
less in  themselves. 

Corpdris  etfortunce  bonbrvm  ut  initium  finis  est.    Omnia  arte 

occldunt,  et  aucta  senescunt.     Sall.— "  Of  the  blessings  of 

I       health  and  fortune,  as  there  is  a  beginning,  so  there  is  an 
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end.  Everything,  as  it  is  improved  by  art,  hurries  onward 
to  decay,  and  increases  only  to  become  old.0 

Corpus  aahuc  Echo,  nan  vox  erat :  et  tamen  usum 
Qarrula  non  dlium,  quam  nunc  habet,  oris  habebat ; 
Beddere  de  multis  ut  verba  novisstma  posset.  Oytd. 

— "  Echo  was  then  a  body,  not  a  mere  voice ;  and  yet  the 
babbler  had  no  other  use  of  speech  than  she  now  has,  to 
be  able  to  repeat  the  last  words  out  of  many." 

Corpus  delicti.  Law  phrase. — "  The  body  of  the  offence." 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  crime. 

Corpus  omne  sive  arescit  in  pulverem,  sive  in  humorem  sofottur, 
vel  in  ctnerem  comprimitur,  vel  in  nidorem  tenudtur,  subdu~ 
citur  nobis  ;  sed  Deo  elementorum  custode  reservdtur.  Mi- 
kttcius  Felix. — "  (When  death  happens)  every  body  is 
reduced  to  dust,  dissolved  into  fluid,  converted  to  ashes, 
or  wasted  away  by  evaporation,  and  so  withdrawn  from 
our  sight ;  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  hands  of  God,  the 

.    guardian  of  the  elements." 

Corpus  onustum 

Hestemis  vitiis  ariimum  quoque  pragravat  unci.     Hob. 
— "The  body,  oppressed  by  the  debauch  of  yesterday, 
weighs  down  the  mind  as  well." 

Corpus  quasi  vas  est  aut  altquod  anVmi  receptdculum.  Cio. — 
"The  body  is  a  vessel,  as  it  were,  or  receptacle  for  the 
soul." 

Corpus  sine  pectdre. — "  A  body  without  a  soul."  A  lump  of 
flesh  without  spirit  or  animation.   See  Sine  pectore  corpus. 

Corrumpunt  bonos  mores  colloquia  prava.  JProv. — "  Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners."     From  the  Greek. 

Corrupti  mores  sunt  depravdtique  admdratiane  divitidrum.  Cio. 
— "  Manners  become  corrupted  and  depraved  through  the 
hankering  for  riches." 

Corruptio  opfimi  pessima. — "  The  corruption  of  the  best  pro- 
duces the  worst."  Nothing  is  so  pernicious  both  in  ex- 
ample and  results  as  the  rebound  from  very  good  to  very 
baa.  So  our  old  proverb,  "  The  sweetest  wine  makes  the 
sharpest  vinegar." 

Corruptissimd  in  republicd  phmma  leges.  Tacit. — "  In  the 
state  which  is  the  most  corrupt,  the  laws  are  always  the 
most  numerous."  Such  a  state  of  things  necessitates  a 
multiplicity  of  laws. 
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Cos  ingeniorum. — "  A  whetstone  for  the  wits." 

Cras  credemus,  hodie  nihil.  JProv. — "To-morrow  we  will 
believe,  not  to-day.' *  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen to-morrow ;  lor  the  present  we  will  sleep  upon  it. 

Credat  Judceus  Apella.     Hob. — "Let  Apella  the  Jew 

believe  it."  An  expression  used  in  derision  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  held  in  the  greatest  contempt  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  every  vice  or  weakness  being  imputed  to  them. 

Crede  mihi  bene  qui  Mtuit,  bene  vixit,  et  intra 

Fortunam  debet  quisque  manere  suam.  Ovxd. 

— "Believe  me,  ne  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
notice,  lives  the  happiest  life,  and  every  one  is  bound  to 
live  within  his  means." 

Crede  mihi,  tnisZros  prudentia  prima  relinquit.  Ovxd. — "  Be- 
lieve me,  prudence  is  the  first  thing  to  forsake  the 
wretched." 

Crede  mihi,  multos  habeas  cum  dignus  amicos, 
Nonfait  e  multis  quolibet  ille  minor.  Ovid. 

— "Believe  me,  although  you  deservedly  have  many 
friends,  he  out  of  those  many  was  inferior  to  none." 

Crede  mihi,  res  est  ingeniosa  dare.  Ovxd. — "  Believe  me,  it 
is  a  noble  thing  to  give." 

Crede  quod  est  quod  vis  ;  ac  define  tuta  vereri  ; 
Deque  fide  certd  sit  tibi  certa  fides.  Ovid. 

— "  Believe  that  that  is,  which  thou  dost  wish  to  be ;  cease 
to  fear  for  what  is  secure,  and  have  a  certain  assurance 
of  undoubted  constancy," 

Crede  quod  habes,  et  habes. — "  Believe  that  you  have  it,  and 
you  nave  it."  This  is  not  universally  true — witness  the 
unhappy  termination  of  Alnaschar's  reverie,  whose  story 
is  told  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas,  et  morte  piandum, 

Sijuvenis  vMtilo  non  assurrexh'at. Jut. 

— "  They  used  to  hold  it  to  be  a  heinous  sin,  and  one  that 
death  alone  could  expiate,  if  a  young  man  did  not  rise  to 
pay  honour  to  an  elder." 

Oredtte,  posteri  !     Hob. — "  Believe  it,  Posterity ! " 

Credo  pudicitiam,  Saturno  rege,  mordtam 

In  terris. Jxrv. 

— "  In  the  reign  of  Saturn  I  believe  that  chastity  did  exist 
in  the  world."     The  reign  of  Saturn  was  the  "golden 
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age  "  of  the  Romans.    Juvenal  is  speaking  of  the  almost 

universal  corruption  of  the  Soman  females  in  his  day. 
Gredula  res  amor  est Ovtd. — "  Love  is  a  credulous 

thing." 
Gredula  vitam 

Spesfovety  ac  melius  eras  fare  semper  ait.     Tibttll. 

— "  Credulous  hope  cherishes  life,  and  ever  tells  us  that 

to-morrow  will  be  better." 
Orescentem  sVquitur  cura  pecuniam, 

Majorumque  fames.     Multa  petentibus, 

Desunt  multa.     Bene  est  cui  Deus  obtulit 

Pared  quod  satis  est  manu.  Hob. 

— "Care  attends  accumulated  wealth,  and  a  thirst  for 

still  greater  riches.    They  who  require  much  are  always 

in  want  of  much.    Happy  is  he  to  whom  God  has  given  a 

sufficiency  with  a  sparing  hand." 
Orescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit : 

Et  minus  hanc  optat,  qui  non  liabet Juv. 

— "  The  love  of  money  increases  as  fast  as  our  wealth,  and 

he  who  has  none  wishes  for  it  the  least." 
Orescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops.     Hoe. — "The  fatal 

dropsy  nursed  by  self-indulgence  increases  apace."     This 

figure  is  here  used  in  reference  to  the  "  greed  for  gain." 
Orescit  sub  pond&re  virtus. — "Virtue  grows  under  every 

weight;"  shines  forth  with  renewed  lustre  under  every 

trial.    The  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
Cressd  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  notd.     Hoe. — "  Let  not  a  day 

so  joyful  be  without  its  mark  of  Cretan  chalk." 
Cretd  an  carbone  notandum.      Hon. — "To  be  marked  with 

chalk,  or  with  charcoal."      The  Romans  thus  distinguished 

their  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
Oretd  notdre. — "To  mark  with  chalk."     To  place  a  white 

line  against  the  name  of  a  person  was  to  signify  approval. 
Cretizandum  cum  Crete.     JProv. — "  A  man  must  be  a  Cretan 

with  the  Cretans."    We  must  do  at  Rome  as  Rome  does. 
Oreverunt  et  opes,  et  opwmfuriosa  cupido  : 

Et  cum  possideant  plurlma,  plura  volunt.     Ovtd. 

— "  Both  wealth  has  increased,  and  the  maddening  lust 

for  wealth :  and  though  men  possess  ever  so  much,  they 

still  wish  for  more." 
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Crimen  Icesm  majest&tis.  Law  Term. — "  The  crime  of  lese- 
majesty,"  which  involves  the  guilt  of  high-treason." 

Crimen  quod  mihi  dabdtur,  crimen  non  erat.  Cio. — "  That 
which  was  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime  was  no  crime.' ' 

Crimlna  qui  cernunt  aliorum,  nan  sua  cernunt, 
Hi  sapiunt  alius,  desipiuntque  Mi. 

— "  Those  who  see  the  faults  of  others,  do  not  see  their 
own ;  such  men  are  wise  towards  others,  and  fools  to 
themselves." 

Grimlne  ab  uno 

Disce  omnes Vibg. 

— "  From  one  offence  learn  all." 

Chine  ruber,  niger  ore,  brevis  pede,  famine  hesus: 
Mem  mag  nam  prastas,  Zmle,  si  bonus  es.  Mart. 

— "  With  red  hair,  and  tawny  features,  short  of  one  foot, 
and  blind  of  an  eye — you  do  wonders,  indeed,  Zoilus,  if 
you  are  a  good  man." 

Crcesum,  quern  vox  justi  facunda  Solonis 

Resplcere  ad  longce  jussit  spHtia  ultima  vitw.     Juv. 
— "  Crcesus,  whom  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  righteous 
Solon  bade  look  upon  the  closing  scene  of  a  long  life." 
See  Herodotus,  b.  i.  c.  32. 

Crude! em  medicum  intemptrans  ceger  facit.  Syb. — "  A  dis- 
obedient patient  makes1  an  unfeeling  physician."  Be- 
cause he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  harsher  measures 
to  effect  a  cure. 

Crudelis  ubiqus 
Lucius,  ubique  pavor,  et  plurlma  mortis  imago.     ViBG. 
— "  Everywhere  is  cruel  sorrow,  terror  on  every  side,  and 
death  in  a  thousand  shapes." 

Crux. — "A  cross."  Anything  that  frets  or  annoys  us,  a 
difficulty  or  stumblingblock  is  so  called.  Thus,  crux  cri- 
ticorum,  "the  cross  of  critics;"  crux  medicbrum,  "the 
cross  of  physicians ; "  crux  mathematicorum,  "  the  cross 
of  mathematicians." 

Cucullus  non  facit  mondchum. — "  The  cowl  does  not  make 
the  monk."     Trust  not  appearances. 

Cui  bono  ? — "  For  whose  benefit  ?"  A  maxim  of  Cassius, 
the  judge,  quoted  bg  Cicero  {Pro  Milotte).  It  is  generally 
used  as  signifying,  "  AVhat  is  the  good  of  it  ?" 
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Cui  famulntur  maxlmus  orbit 

Dwa  potent  rerun,  domttrixque  peeuniajati. 

— "  She  to  whom  the  great  world  is  obedient,  that  goddess 

who  rules  mankind,  money,  the  controller  of  fate." 

Cui  licet  quod  majut,  turn  debet  quod  minus  eat  non  licers. 
Law  Max. — "  He  who  has  the  greater  right,  ought  not  to 
be  without  the  lesser  one."  Thus,  in  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, a  conveyance  of  the  rights  incident  to  it  is  always 
to  be  presumed. 

Cui  tnatof — "To  what  evil?"  What  harm  can  result 
from  it? 

Cui  merit  divmior  atque  os 

Magna  tonatirum  dee  nomlnit  hujus  honorem.     Hob. 
— "  To  him  who  is  divinely  inspired,  and  has  a  command 
of  lofty  language,  you  may  grant  the  honour  of  this  title." 
Said  in  allusion  to  the  true  poet. 

Cui  nihil  satis,  huic  etiam  nihil  turpe. — "Nothing  will  be 
base  to  him  for  whom  nothing  is  enough."  The  man  is 
troubled  with  no  scruples,  who  covets  unlimited  wealth. 

Qui  non  conpeniat  sua  rat,  ut  caleeat  olim, 
Si pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  ti  minor,  vret.     Hoe. 
— "  To  him  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  fortune,  it  is  as 
with  a  shoe ;  if  it  is  too  large  for  his  foot  it  will  upset 
him,  if  too  small,  it  will  pinch  him." 

Cui  placet  alteriut,  sua  nlmlrum  est  odio  tort.  Hon. — "  "When 
a  man  is  captivated  with  the  lot  of  another,  no  wonder  if 
he  is  discontented  with  his  own." 

Cui  placet,  obliviscltur ;  cut  dolet,  memlnit. — "He  who  is 
pleased  at  a  thing,  forgets  it ;  he  who  is  grieved  at  it, 
bears  it  in  mind." 

Cui  prodest  tcelut,  is  fecit.  Sen. — "  He  who  profits  by  the 
vifiany,  has  perpetrated  it."  This  is  true  in  reference  to 
the  share  01  criminality  which  attaches  to  the  "  accom- 
plice after  the  fact,"  but  is  not  of  universal  application. 

Ouicunque  aliquis  quid  concedit,  coacfdT-re  vidrtur  et  id,  sine 
quo  res  ipsa  esse  non  potest.  Law  Max. — "  He  who  makes 
a  grant  to  another,  is  held  to  have  granted  that  as  well, 
without  which  the  thing  so  granted  cannot  be  enjoyed." 
A  house  or  land,  for  instance,  cannot  be  sold  without  right 
of  ingress  to  it,  if  in  the  vendor's  power  to  grant  it. 
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CuiKbet  in  arte  sud  pVrito  est  credendum.  Coke.—"  Every 
man  ought  to  have  credit  for  skill  in  his  own  art." 

Ouivis  dolori  remedium  est  patientia.  Sye. — "  Patience  is  the 
remedy  for  every  sorrow.' ' 

Cujus  condfibus  obstat 

Me*  anqusta  domi Hoe. 

— "  Whose  efforts  are  frustrated  by  the  narrowness  of  his 
means.' '     The  fate  of  too  many ! 

Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  caelum.  Law  Max. — "  To 
him  to  whom  the  soil  belongs,  belongs  everything  over  it, 
even  to  the  sky."  The  building  of  no  man,  for  instance, 
may  project  over  the  land  of  his  neighbour. 

Cujus  summa  est. — "  Of  which  the  sum  and  substance  is." 
This  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Cujus  tufidem  in  pecunid  perspexeris, 
Verere  ei  verba  credPre  ?  Tee. 

— "  Do  you  fear  to  trust  a  man  with  your  secret,  of  whose 
honesty  in  pecuniary  matters  you  have  had  experience  ?  " 

Cujus  vita  despicitur,  restat  ut  ejus  prcedicdtio  contemndtur. 
St.  G-begory. — "  When  a  man's  life  is  despised,  it  follows 
that  his  preaching  must  fall  into  contempt."  The  necessity 
of  supporting  precept  by  practice. 

Cujus  vulturis  hoc  erit  cadaver?  Maet. — "To  what  vul- 
ture's share  shall  this  carcass  fall?" 

Cujustibet  ret  simulator  atque  dissimulator.  Sall. — "  A  man 
who  possessed  the  power  on  every  occasion  to  seem  to  be 
what  he  was  not,  and  to  conceal  what  he  really  was." 
The  character  of  Catiline,  a  finished  hypocrite,  as  por- 
trayed by  Sallust. 

Cujusvis  Mmtnis  est  errdre,  null! us  nisi  insipientis  in  errore 
perseverdre.  Cic. — "  Every  man  is  liable  to  err,  but  it  is 
only  the  part  of  a  fool  to  persevere  in  error." 

Culpd  sud  damnum  sentiens,  non  intelliqitur  damnum  pati. 
Law  Max. — "  He  who  suffers  a  loss  by  his  own  fault,  is 
not  considered  (by  the  law)  a  sufferer." 

Oulpam  poena  premit  comes.  Hoe. — "  Punishment  follows 
hard  upon  crime." 

Cultaque  Judceo  sepfima  sacra  Syro.  Ovid. — "And  the 
seventh  day  kept  holy  and  observed  by  the  Syrian  Jew." 

Cum  domus  ingenti  sublto  mea  lapsa  ruina 

Conctdit,  in  dornXni  prbcuhuitque  caput.      Ovid. 
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— "When  my  house  came  suddenly  down,  and  fell  in 
ruins  with  a  tremendous  crash  upon  its  master's  head." 

Cum  corpdre  mentem 
OrescZre  sentimus,  pariterque  senesc&re. —  Luceet. 
— "  "We  feel  that  the  mental  powers  increase  with  those 
of  the  body,  and,  in  like  manner,  grow  feeble  with  it." 

Cum  dubia  etfragilis  sit  nobis  vita  tribute, 
In  morte  alttrius  spem  tu  tibiponere  noli.     Cato. 
— "  Seeing  that  life  has  been  given  us  precarious  and  full 
of  uncertainty,  fix  not  thy  hopes  on  the  death  of  an- 
other." 

Cum  duo  inter  se  pugnantia  reperiuntur  in  testamento,  ultt- 
tnum  ratum  est.  Coke. — "When  two  clauses  are  found 
in  a  will,  repugnant  to  each  other,  the  last  holds  good." 
But  in  deeds,  the  first  holds  good. 

Cum  duplicantur  latere*  venit  Moses. — "When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled,  then  comes  Moses ; " — to  the  rescue  of 
the  Israelites.  A  mediaeval  proverb,  meaning  that, "  when 
things  are  at  the  worst  they  will  mend." 

Cum  est  concuplta  pecunia,  nee  ratio  sanat  cupiditdtem,  existit 
morbus  am  mi  eique  morbo  nomen  est  avaritia.  Cic.— 
"  "JVTien  money  is  coveted,  and  the  desire  is  not  cured  by 
reason,  there  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  and  the  name  of 
that  disease  is  '  avarice.' " 

Cum  ftriunt  unum,  nan  unum  fuhntna  terrent.  Oytd. — 
"  When  the  lightning  strikes  but  one,  not  one  only  does 
it  alarm." 

Cum  fort  una  manett  vultum  servatis  amid; 

Cum  cedit,  turpi  verfitis  orafugd.     Petbok.  Abb. 
— "  While  prosperity  lasts,  you,  my  friends,  give  me  your 
countenance ;  when  it  fails,  you  turn  away  your  faces  in 
disgraceful  flight." 

Cum  fortuna  perit,  nullus  amicus  erit. — "  When  fortune  fails 
us,  we  shall  have  no  friend  left." 

Cum  fuZris  felix,  qua  sunt  ad  versa  caveto; 
JUTon  etidem  cursu  respondent  ultima  primis.     Cato* 
— "When  you  are  enjoying  prosperity,  provide  against 
adversity;  the  end  of  life  will  not  be  attended  by  the 
same  train  of  fortunate  circumstances  as  the  beginning." 

Cum  Juror  haud  dubius9  cum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 
TJt  \6cuples  mdridris,  egentis  vw&refato.  Jw. 
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— "  Since  it  is  undoubted  madness,  manifest  insanity,  to 
live  the  life  of  a  beggar  that  you  may  die  rich." 

Oum  grano  ealis.  Prov. — "With  a  grain  of  salt."  "With 
something  which  will  help  us  to  swallow  it ;  with  some 
latitude  or  allowance.  Said  of  anything  to  which  we  are 
unable  to  give  implicit  credence. 

Cum  larvis  luctari.  Frov. — "  To  wrestle  with  ghosts."  To 
apeak  ill  of  the  dead.    See  De  mortuis,  &c. 

Oum  licet  fugfre  ne  qtuere  litem.  Proo. — "When  you  can 
escape  it,  avoid  a  law-suit." 

Cum  lux  altera  ventt, 
Jam  eras  hestemum  consump&mus  ;  ecee  aliud  eras 

JSgt-rit  hos  anno*. Pees. 

— "  When  another  day  arrives,  we  have  consumed  the 
morrow  of  yesterday;  behold,  another  morrow  comes,  and 
so  wastes  our  years."  A  censure  against  procrastination, 
"the  thief  of  tune." 

Cam  magna  malts  swplrest  audaeia  causa, 

CridUnr  a  multis fiducia Jcr. 

— "  When  a  bad  cause  is  backed  by  great  impudence,  it  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  boldness  of  innocence." 
Cum  magnis  virtutibus  offers 

Grande  stipercilium. Jet. 

— "  With  thy  high  virtues  thou  dost  bring  great  super- 
ciliousness." 

Oum  mSritur  dives  eoncurrunt  tmdigue  civet ; 
Pauperis  ad  jimus  vix  est  e  millions  unus. 
— "  When  a  rich  man  dies,  the  citizens  flock  together  from 
every  side;  at  a  poor  man's  funeral  there  is  hardly  one 
out  of  thousands.       Mediaeval  Leonine  lines. 

Oum  multis  aliix,  qua:  nunc  perscribHre  longum  est. — "With 
many  other  things  which  it  would  now  be  tedious  to  set 
forth  in  writing."  A  lino  often  used  in  an  ironical 
sense.     To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

Oum  plus  sint  pota,  plus  potiuntur  aqua. — "  The  more  water 
is  drunk,  the  more  is  desired."     See  Quo  plus,  &c. 

Cum  prostrdta  sopore 
Vrget  membra  quies,  et  mens  sineponderc  ludit. 

Pktkon.  Abbiteb. 
— "  When  repose  steals  over  the  limbs,  extended  in  sleep, 
and  the  mind  disports  without  restraint." 
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Ornnpulchris  tunKcis  sumst  nova  consiHa  et  spes.  Hob. — 
"  Happy  in  his  fine  clothes,  he  will  adopt  new  plans  and 
cherish  fresh  hopes." 

Own  surges  abitura  domum,  surgemus  et  omnes.  Ovid. — 
"When  you  rise  to  go  home,  we  will  all  rise  too." 

Cum  tabulis  anlmum  censoris  sumat  honest i.  Hob. — "  Let 
him,  with  his  papers,  assume  the  spirit  of  an  honest  critic." 

Own  tristibus  severe,  cum  remissis  jucunde,  cum  senlbus  gra- 
vtter,  cum  juventute  comiter  vtve.  Cic. — "With  those 
who  are  of  a  gloomy  turn,  be  serious ;  with  the  idle,  be 
cheerful ;  with  the  old,  be  grave ;  and  with  the  young,  be 

Cum  volet  ilia  dies,  qua  nil  nisi  corporis  hujus 
Jus  habet,  incerti  spatium  inihifiniat  cevi.     Ovid. 
— "  Let  that  day,  which  has  no  power  but  over  this  body 
of  mine,  put  an  end  to  the  term  of  my  uncertain  life,  when 
it  will." 

Ounctaprius  tentdta :  sed  vmmediedbile  vulnus 

Ense  reddendum,  ne  pars  sincera  trahdtur.     Ovid. 
— "  All  methods  have  been  already  tried  ;  but  a  wound 
that  admits  of  no  cure  must  be  cut  away,  that  the  sounder 
parts  may  not  be  corrupted." 

Ounctando  restituit  rem.  Eircrcus.  —  "He  saved  the 
state  by  delay."  Said  in  praise  of  Fabius,  who  saved 
Borne  by  avoiding  an  engagement  with  Hannibal. 

Ouncti  adsint,  mMteque  expectent  prcemia  palma.  Vibg. 
— "  Let  all  attend,  and  await  the  reward  of  well-earned 
laurels." 

Ounctis  servatorem  liberatoremque  acclamanfibus. — "  All  hail- 
ing him  as  their  saviour  and  deliverer." 

Oupido  dominandi  ounctis  qffecfibus  jlagrantior  est.  Tacit. 
— "The  desire  of  rule  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
affections  of  the  mind." 

Our  ante  tubam  tremor  occupat  artus  ?  Vibg. — "  Why 
does  tremor  seize  the  limbs  before  the  trumpet  sounds?" 
That  is,  before  the  signal  for  battle. 

Our  in  ihtetrum,  Cato  severe,  venisti  /  Ma.bt. — "  Why,  Cato, 
with  all  thy  gravity,  didst  thou  come  to  the  theatre  ?" 
On  the  occasion  of  the  indecent  celebration  of  the  Flora- 
lia,  when  he  only  came  that  he  might  be  seen  to  depart. 
See  An  ideof  Ac.  (App.) 
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Cur  infectives  in  limine  primo 


Defictmus  ? VlBG. 

.    — "  Why  faint  we  inglorious  at  the  very  outset  ?" 

Cur  me  querelis  exanvmas  tuis  ?    Hob, — "  Why  worry  me  to 

death  with  your  complaints ?" 
Our  moridtur  homo,  cut  salvia  crescit  in  horto  ?    Maxim  of 

the  School  of  Health  at  Salerno. — "  Why  should  the  man 

die  in  whose  garden  sage  grows?" 

"He  that  would  live  for  aye, 
Must  eat  sage  in  May." 

Sage  is  a  good  stomachic,  and  its  medicinal  qualities 

were  highly  valued  in  former  times.     It  is  said  to  have 

derived  its  name  from  the    Latin    salvus,    "safe,"   or 

"healthy." 
Our  moridtur  homo  qui  sumit  de  cinamomo  ?    Maxim  of  the 

School  of  Salerno.  —  "Why  should  the  man  die  who 

takes  cinnamon?" 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,   quam  discere  malo?    Hob. — 

"  Why  do  I  prefer,  through  false  modesty,  to  be  ignorant 

rather  than  learn?" 
Cur  non,  ut  plenus  vita  convlva,  recedis  ? 

JEquo  anlmoque  capis  securam,  stulte,  quietem.     Lucbet. 

— "  Why  not,  fool,  like  a  well-filled  guest  at  life's  banquet, 

withdraw,  and,  with  contented  mind,  take  a  repose  that  is 

removed  from  every  care?" 
Our  opus  qffectas,  ambitiose,  novum.     Ovid. — "  Why,  in  your 

ambition,  do  you  attempt  a  new  task  ?" 
Oura  esse  quod  audis. — "  Take  care  to  be  as  good  as  you  are 

esteemed  to  be." 
Oura  ut  valeas. — "  Take  care  of  your  health." 
Oura  pii  DU  sunt Ovid. — "  The  good  are  the  care  of 

the  gods." 

Gutcb  est  sua  cuique  voluptas.     Ovxd. — "  His  own  grati- 
fication is  the  object  of  each." 
Ource  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent.    Seh. — "  Light  griefs 

find  utterance,  deeper  ones  are  dumb." 
Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede  profanum. — "  Dispel  anxious 

cares  •„  consider  it  profane  to  be  angry." 
Ourdtio  fiineris,  conditio  sepultura,  pompcs  exequidrum,  magis 

sunt  vwbrum  solatia,  quam  suhsidia  mortubrum.     Words  of 

the  Emperor  Augustus. — "The  arrangements   of  the 
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funeral,  the  place  of  burial,  the  procession  and  the  cere- 
monial, are  rather  a  consolation  to  the  living,  than  of 
importance  to  the  dead." 

Curia  advisdre  vult.  Law  Latin. — "The  court  wishes  to 
advise  thereon."  The  entry  made  when  the  court  takes 
time  to  deliberate  before  giving  judgment. 

Curia  paup&ibus  clausa  est ;  dat  census  honor es.  Ovid. 
— "  To  the  poor  the  Benate-house  is  closed ;  wealth  con- 
fers honours."  <Tc<.U^  $4******-    v*v^  a 

Currente  caldmo. — "With  a  running  pen."     The  ancients /^^  pw 
sometimes  wrote  with  a  reed,  whence  this  phrase.     Equi- 
valent to  our  English  term,  "  off-hand." 

Currus  bovem  trahit.  JProv. — "The  chariot  is  drawing  the 
ox."  "  The  cart  is  put  before  the  horse."  Said  of  any- 
thing done  preposterously,  or  out  of  place. 

GutUb  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei.  Hob. — "There  is  a 
something,  I  know  not  what,  always  found  wanting  in 
every  man's  too  meagre  fortunes." 

Gustos  morum. — "  The  guardian  of  morality."  A  magistrate 
is  so  called. 

Gustos  ream. — "  The  guardian  of  the  realm."  A  person  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  sovereign's  duties  in  his  absence. 

Gustos  rotuldrum. — "The  master  of  the  rolls."  The  princi- 
pal justice  of  the  peace  in  a  county  is  also  so  called. 

Gutem  gerit  lacerdtam  cants  mordax.     JProv. — "  A  snapping  . 
dog  wears  a  torn  skin." 

"  Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose, 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose."     Gat. 

Cutis  vulpina  consuenda  est  cum  cute  lednis.  JProv. — "The 
fox's  skin  should  be  sewed  to  that  of  the  lion."  Where 
the  strength  of  the  lion  fails,  the  cunning  of  the  fox  may 
prevail. 

Oymini  sectores.  JProv. — "  Splitters  of  cummin-seeds,"  or, 
as  we  say,  "splitters  of  straws."  An  expression  bor- 
rowed from  Aristotle.  Learned  triflers,  like  many  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 

D. 

D.JD. for  Dono  dedit. — "Has  presented,"  or  "has  given." 
2>.  JD.  D. — In  presentation  copies  of  books,  these  letters  are 
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inserted  after  the  name  of  the  giver,  meaning  either 
donum  dot,  dicatque,  "presents  (this  book),  and  dedicates 
it;"  or  else,  dat,  donat,  dicatque — "gives,  presents,  and 
dedicates  (this  book)." 
D.  M.  for  Dis  Manibus. — "  To  the  divine  Manes,"  or  "  shades 
of  the  dead."      The  usual  commencement  of  Soman 
sepulchral  inscriptions. 
D.  O.  M. — See  Deo  optvmo  maximo. 
D.  V. — See  Deo  volente. 
Da  juranti  v&tiam. — "  Pardon  the  oath."    Forgive  me  for 

swearing. 

Da  locum  rnXlioribus.    Teb. — "  Give  way  to  your  betters." 

The  same  maxim  of  modesty  is  inculcated  by  our  Saviour, 

.  j  .  in  Luke  xiv.  8. 

•hv'/U        j)a  m{fo  mutuum  testimonium.     Cio. — "  Give  me  your  testi- 

rV/^w*1  /    niony,  and  I  '11  do  as  much  ibr  you."    "  Claw  me,  and  I  '11 

jfcfc-      claw  thee." 
nth  rr        j)Q  mo^0  iucra  mihif  da  facto  gaudia  htcro  ; 

$  (hoMjJti*  ^  face  u*  emP^^  veroa  dedisse  juvet.       Ovtd. 
f,\jw^j/n4r     . — ujyQ  Ynft  grant  me  profit,  give  me  the  delight  that 

arises  from  making  a  bargain,  and  grant  that  it  may  prove 
to  my  advantage  to  have  imposed  upon  my  customers." 
The  prayer  of  a  fraudulent  tradesman  to  Mercury. 

Da,  Pater,  augustam  menti  conscendere  sedem; 
Dafontem  lustra  re  boni  ;  da,  luce  repertd, 
In  te  conspicuos  ariimi  defig&re  visus  !        Boeth. 
— "  Grant,  Father,  that  my  mind  may  climb  to  thy  august 
abode ;  grant  that  it  may  survey  the  source  of  good ;  grant 
that,  when  it  has  gained  the  light,  I  may  fix  my  full  gaze 
on  thee ! " 

Dapopulo,  da  verba  mihi;  sine  nescius  errem.  Ovm — "  De- 
ceive the  public,  deceive  me  too ;  in  my  ignorance  let  me 
be  mistaken." 

Da,  precor,  ingenio  prcemia  digna  meo.  Ovtd. — "  Grant,  I 
pray,  a  reward  worthy  of  my  genius." 

Da  spatium  tenuemque  moram,  male  cuncta  ministrat 

Impetus. Stat. 

— "  Allow  time  and  a  short  delay,  haste  and  violence  mar 
everything." 

Da  veniam  lacrymis. — "  Grant  pardon  to  these  tears." 

Dabit  Deus  his  quoquejinem.    Viae. — "  Gt>d  will  grant 
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an  end  to  even  these  misfortunes."    A  phrase  generally 
applied  to  public  calamities,  and  the  only  real  consolation 
that  they  will  admit  of. 
-Damna  minus  consueta  movent.     Juv. — "  Misfortunes 


to  which  we  are  used  affect  us  less  severely.' '  To  the  same 
effect  is  our  vulgar  adage — "  Eels  become  accustomed  to 
skinning." 

Damnant  quod  non  intelttgunt.  Cic. — "  They  condemn  what 
they  do  not  understand."  Thev  make  up  by  positive- 
ness  of  assertion  for  lack  of  real  knowledge. 

Damnbsa  heredttas.  Law  Term. — "A  losing  property."  A  pro- 
perty, the  possession  of  which  entails  loss  on  the  owner. 

Damnbsa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  Hob. — "  What  does  not 
all-destructive  time  impair  P  " 

Damnosa  senem  jurat  alea,  ludit  et  hares.     Juv. — "If 

the  destructive  dice  have  pleasures  for  the  father,  his  son 
will  be  a  gamester."  So  our  proverb,  "  Bad  hen,  bad  eggs." 
See  Mala  gallina,  Ac. 

Damnum  absque  injurid.  Law  Term. — "  Loss  without  in- 
jury." That  kind  of  loss  which  all  persons  are  liable  to, 
who  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  others  in  the  same 
business  or  profession  as  themselves.  Loss,  in  fact,  by 
fair  competition. 

Damnum  appellandum  est  cum  maid  famd  lucrum.  Syb. — 
"  That  ought  to  be  called  a  loss,  which  is  gained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  character." 

Dopes  inemptw.  Hob.  and  Yibg. — "Dainties  unbought." 
The  produce  of  the  farm. 

•Dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis.  *  Hob. 

—"The  shell  so  loved  at  the  feasts  of  supreme  Jove." 
Mercury  framed  the  cithara,  (the  origin  of  the  modern 
guitar,)  by  stretching  strings  across  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise ;  his  music  was  in  high  requisition  at  the  table  of 
Jupiter. 

—Dare  jura  maritis.    Hob. — "  To  lay  down  laws  for  hus- 
bands." 

•Dare  pondus  idonea  Jumo.  Pebs.— "  Things  suited  to 
give  weight  to  smoke."  To  impart  value  to  that  which 
is  worthless. 

Dot  Deus  immiti  cornua  curia  bovi.    JProv. — "  Qod  gives 
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short  horns  to  the  vicious  ox."    "  God  sends  a  cunt  cow 
short  horns."     Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Dat  inania  verba, 
Dat  tine  mente  tonum.—  Vina. 

— "He  utters  empty  words,  he  utters  sounds  without 
meaning." 

Dat  gftiMWi  cords,  vexat  ceniHra  columbas.  Jut. — "  He 
grants  pardon  to  the  ravens,  hut  visits  with  heavy  censure 
the  doves."  A  line  often  used  to  signify  that  the  inno- 
cent man  meets  with  injustice,  while  the  guilty  escape 
without  censure. 

'    ■    Data  tempore  prorunt, 

Et  data  turn  apto  tempBre  vina  nocent.     Ovid. 

— "  Wine  given  at  a  proper  time,  is  useful ;  given  at  an 

improper  tune,  it  Is  injurious." 

Date  obdlum  BelUtirio. — "  Give  your  mite  to  Belisarius." 
It  is  said  that  this  great  general,  when  blind  and  aged, 
was  neglected  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  obliged  to 
beg  for  charity.  The  tale  is  however  treated  as  a  fiction 
by  Gibbon. 

—Datur  ignis,  tametti  ah  inimids  petal.  Flatjt, — "  Fire 
is  granted,  even  though  you  ask  it  of  your  enemies." 
It  wss  considered  unlucky  to  refuse  fire  to  any  one. 

Damn  turn,  non  (Edipus.  Teh. — "I  am  Davus,  not  CEdi- 
pus."  I  am  a  plain,  simple  man,  not  a  conjuror.  (Edipua 
was  said  to  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 

De  alieno  corio  liberdlit.  IProv. — "  Liberal  of  another  man's 
leather." 

De  alieno  largUor,  et  tui  restrietut.  Cic. — "  A  hestower  of 
other  men  s  property,  but  tenacious  of  hia  own."  One 
who  is  liberal,  but  at  the  expense  of  others. 

De  Asint  umbra  dUceptare.  Prov. — "To  dispute  about  an 
ass's  shadow."  To  give  one's  attention  to  frivolous  matters. 

De  bene  esse.  Law  Term. — "  As  being  well  done  for  the  pre- 
sent." A  thing  is  done  de  bene  esse,  when  it  is  done  ' 
conditionally v  and  is  to  stand  good  till  some  time  named, 
when  the  question  of  its  being  rightly  or  wrongly  done 
will  be  determined.  Depositions  are  often  taken  de  bene 
esse,  the  question  as  to  whether  they  shall  he  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party  so  taking  them,  being  reserved  for 
consideration  at  a  future  time. 
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De  calceosolUcitus,  atpedem  nihil  cur  an*.  Prov. — "  Anxious 
about  the  shoe,  but  careless  about  the  foot."  Said  of 
those  who  are  more  thoughtful  about  outside  appearances 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

-— De  duro  est  ultima  ferro. 

Fugere  pudor,  verumque,fdesque : 

In  quorum  subiere  locum  fraudesque,  dolique, 
Instdiaque,  et  vis,  et  amor  scelerdtus  habendi.  Otid. 
— "  The  last  age  was  of  hard  iron. — Modesty,  and  truth, 
and  honour  took  to  flight ;  in  place  of  which  succeeded 
fraud,  deceit,  treachery,  violence,  and  the  cursed  hanker- 
ing for  acquisition."  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall, 
according  to  heathen  tradition. 

De  facto. — "  From  the  thing  done."  Because  it  is  so.  An 
usurper  holds  a  throne  de  facto,  not  by  right,  but  might. 

De  fumo  disceptdre.  J?rov. — "  To  dispute  about  smoke." 
To  wrangle  about  trifles.     See  De  asini,  &c. 

Dejumo  injlammam.  JProv. — "  Out  of  the  smoke  into  the 
flame."  Quoted  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Similar  to 
our  proverb,  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan,"  Ac. 

De  gusfibus  non  est  disputandum. — "  There  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes."  Like  our  saving,  "What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison. 

De  hoc  multi  multa,  omnes  altquid,  nemo  satis. — "  Of  this 
matter  many  people  have  said  many  things,  all  something, 
no  one  enough." 

Dejure. — "  From  what  is  lawful,"  or  "  by  law."  Possession 
dejure  is  possession  by  right  of  law. 

De  land  caprind. — "  About  goat's  wool."  About  a  worthless 
object. 

De  male  quasltis  vix  gaudet  tertius  hares. — "  A  third  heir 
seldom  enjoys  property  dishonestly  got."  Hence  the 
saying,  "  Badly  got,  badly  gone."     Bee  male  porta,  &c. 

De  medietdte  lingua.  Law  Term.—"Oi  a  moiety  of  lan- 
guages." A  jury  empannelled  to  try  a  foreigner,  when, 
at  his  request,  one  half  of  it  is  composed  of  foreigners,  is 
a  jury  de  medietate  lingua. 

De  mendico  male  meretur,  qui  ei  dot  quod  edat,  aut  quod  bibat, 
Nam  et  Ulud  quod  dot  perdit,  et  illi  producit  vitam  ad 

miseriam.  Plaut. 

— "  He  deserves  ill  of  a  beggar,  who  gives  him  to  eat  or 
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to  drink ;  for  he  both  loses  that  which  he  gives,  and  pro- 
longs for  the  other  a  life  of  misery." 

Be  minimis  non  curat  lex.  Legal  Maxim. — "  The  law  takes  no 
notice  of  extreme  trifles."   The  theft  of  a  pin,  for  instance. 

Be  missd  ad  mensam. — "  From  mass  to  table,  or,  to  preserve 
the  jingle,  "  From  mass  to  mess."  A  medieval  saying, 
implying  that  the  only  active  employment  of  the  monks 
was  to  eat  and  say  their  prayers. 

Be  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonwm. — "  Of  the  dead  be  nothing  said 
but  what  is  good."  Silence,  at  least,  is  a  duty  where  we 
cannot  praise  the  dead. 

Be  motu,  proprio. — "  From  Mb  own  impulse."  "  Of  his  own 
free  will. 

Be  mullis  grandis  acervuM  erit.     Ovn>.— - "  Out  of  many 

things  a  large  heap  is  made." 

He  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihllum  nil  posse  reverti.  Pebs. — "From 
nothing  there  is  nothing  made,  and  no  existing  thing  can 
be  reduced  to  nothing."  The  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans 
as  to  the  eternity  of  matter.  See  Lucretius,  B.  i.  1. 160—265. 

Be  non  apparentibus,  et  non  existentibus,  eSdem  est  ratio. 
Coke.—"  The  reasoning  is  the  same  as  to  things  which  do 
not  appear,  and  those  which  do  not  exist." 

Be  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis. — "About  everything, 
and  something  more  besides."  Said  ironically  of  a  volu- 
minous book,  or  of  a  speech  in  which  numerous  topics  are 
discussed.  The  saying  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin 
from  the  circumstance  that  Smalgruenius  first  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Be  omnibus  rebut,  and  then  another,  Da 
quibusdam  aliis.  The  same  story  has,  however,  been. 
fathered  on  Thomas  Aquinas. 

—De  paupertdte  taeentee 

Plus  poscente  J event. Hob. 

— "  Those  who  are  silent  as  to  their  poverty  will  obtain 
more  than  he  who  begs."  So  the  lion  rewarded  the  modest 
traveller,  and  rebuffed  the  importunate  robber.  See 
Pkadrtu'    Miles,  B.  II.  Fab.  I. 

Be pih,  or  de filo,  pendct.  Proa. — "It  hangs  by  a  hair,"  or 
"bv  a  thread.  The  risk,  or  danger,  is  imminent. 
Originally  said  in  reference  to  the  sword  which  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse  caused  to  be  suspended  over  the  head  of 
the  courtier  Damocles. 
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De  quo  Ubelli  in  celeberrimis  loots  proponuntur,huic  neperire 
quidem  tacite  conceditur.  Cio. — "  The  man  who  is  publicly 
arraigned  is  not  allowed  even  to  be  ruined  in  quiet." 

De  vitd  hominis  nulla  cunctatio  longa  est.  Adapted  from 
JuvekaIi. — "  "When  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake,  no  delay 
can  be  too  long."     See  Audi,  nulla,  &c. 

Debetis  velle  qua  veTimus.  Plaut. — "  You  ought  to  wish  as 
we  wish." 

Debile  principium  melior  fortund  sequttur. — "  Better  fortune 
will  succeed  a  weak  beginning." 

Debilem  facito  manu, 
Debilem-  pede,  coxd, 
Lubrxcos  quate  denies, 
Vita  dum  super  est,  bene  est, 

A  portion  of  a  fragment  of  Maecenas,  as  quoted  by  Seneca. 
— "  Make  me  weak  in  the  hands,  weak  in  the  feet  and 
hips,  dash  out  my  failing  teeth.  So  long  as  life  remains 
'tis  well."  The  words  of  a  man  who  clings  to  life  at  any 
cost. 

Debito  justitue,  or  J£  debito  justitia.  Law  Phrase. — "  By 
debt  of  justice."     By  virtue  of  a  claim  justly  established. 

Deceptio  visus. — "A  deceiving  of  the  signt."  An  illusion 
practised  on  the  eye.     "An  ocular  deception." 

Decet  qffectus  antmi  neque  se  nimium  erigere  nee  subjicere 
serviZtter.  Cio.  —  "We  ought  neither  to  allow  the 
affections  of  the  mind  to  become  too  much  elated,  nor  yet 
abjectly  depressed." 

Decet  patriam  nobis  cariorem  esse  quam  nosmetipsos.  Cio. — 
u  Our  country  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  ourselves." 

Decies  repetita  placebit.    Hoe. — "  Ten  times  repeated 

it  will  please."     It  will  be  encored  again  and  again. 

Deciplmur  specie  recti. —  Hob. — "  "We  are  deceived  by  an 
appearance  of  rectitude." 

Declpit 

Frons  prima  multos  ;  rara  mens  intelligit 
Quod  interiore  condtdit  cura  angulo.  Piledb. 

— "  First  appearances  deceive  many ;  the  penetration  of 
but  few  enables  them  to  discern  that  which  nas  been  care- 
fully concealed  in  the  inmost  corners  of  the  heart." 

Decorum  ab  honesto  non potest  separdri.  Cio. — "Propriety 
cannot  be  separated  from  what  is  honourable." 
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Dedtcct  philotophtm  abjiafre  arimum.  Cic. — "  It  is  unbe- 
coming in  a  philosopher  to  be  dejected." 

DedZcdrant  bene  nata  culpa.  Hob. — "Vices  disgrace  what 
ie  naturally  good." 

Didlmut  potestdtem.  Law  Term. — "  We  have  given  power." 
A  writ,  or  commission,  giving  certain  powers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speeding  the  business  of  the  court. 

DedUcit  animus  tero  quod  dtdXcit  dilt.  Sen.—"  The  mind  is 
slow  to  unlearn  what  it  has  been  long  in  learning."  Im- 
pressions once  made  on  the  mind  are  not  easily  erased. 

Dedit  hanc  contagio  labem, 

Et  dahit  inplures. Juv. 

— "  Contagion  has  caused  this  plague-spot,  and  will  ex- 
tend it  to  many  more." 

Defectio  virium  adohscentia  vitiit  efficitur  sapius  quam  senec- 
tatis.  Clo. — "Loss  of  strength  is  more  frequently  the 
fault  of  youth  than  of  old  age." 

Defendit  nsninM  junctcrque  umbone  phalanges.  Jut. — "  He 
J8  defended  by  their  numbers,  and  the  array  of  their  ser- 
ried shields." 

Defluit  taxi*  agitatus  humor, 

Concidunt  ventttfogiuntqye  ntibes, 

Et  minax,  (nam  sic  voluere,)  panto 

Undo  recumbit.  Hob. 

■ — "  The  troubled  surge  fells  down  from  the  rocks,  the 

winds  cease,  the  clouds  vanish,  and  the  threatening  waves, 

(for  such  is  the  will  of  the  sons  of  Leda,)  subside." 

Deforme  est  de  teipso pradkdre,  faUo  prcesertim.  Cic. — "It 
is  unseemly  to  talk  of  one's  self,  and  more  especially  to 
state  falsehoods." 

Deformiut  nihil  est  ardelione  tone.  Maet.  — "  There  is 
nothing  more  unseemly  than  an  aged  busybody." 

Detjlhteres  animos  timor  arguit. —  Vino. — "  Fear  shows  an 
ignoble  mind." 

Dei  plena  sunt  omnia.  Cic. — "All  things  are  full  of  God." 
See  Sunt  Joois,  Ac. 

• Delectando  paritergue  monendo.     Hoh. — "Pleasing  as 

well  as  instructing."     Having  an  eye  both  to  the  useful 
and  the  ornamental.     See  Ovine  tvlit,  &c. 

DelegdUt  potestas  non  potest  deUgdri.     Coke. — "A  power 
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that  is  delegated  cannot  again  be  delegated."    That  is,  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  delegated. 

Delenaa  est  Carthago. — "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  A 
phrase  with  which  Cato  the  Elder  used  to  end  all  his 
speeches,  to  stimulate  the  people  to  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  which  from  its  wealth  and  commerce  he  looked 
upon  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Borne. 

Deteo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulxfres.  Tee. — "  From  hence- 
forth I  blot  out  all  women  from  my  mind." 

Deliberandi)  scepe  perit  occdsio.  Syb. — "  The  opportunity  is 
often  lost  by  deliberating."  This  may  occur  where  we 
have  to  perform  a  duty  in  a  given  time. 

Deliberandum  est  diu  quod  statuendum  est  semel,  Stb. — 
"  Time  must  be  taken  for  deliberation,  where  we  have  to 
determine  once  for  all." 

Deliberdre  ufilia,  mora  est  tutissima.  Syb. — "  To  deliberate 
about  useful  things  is  the  safest  of  all  delay." 

Deliberat  Soma,  perit  Saguntum.  Prov. — "  Rome  deliberates, 
Saguntum  perishes."  The  Saguntines,  the  brave  allies  of 
Borne,  perished  while  the  Romans  were  deliberating  how 
to  save  them.  Too  much  deliberation  is  nearly  as  dan- 
gerous as  too  little.     See  Dum  deliberamus,  Ac. 

Delicia  MXptda  atque  ineleg  antes.  Catull. — "  Gross  and 
vulgar  pleasures." 

Deliramenta  doctrines. — "  The  ravings  of  the  learned."  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  question  which  was  seriously  argued 
among  the  schoolmen,  how  many  angels  could  dance  on 
the  point  of  a  needle. 

—Delirant  reges9  plectuntur  Achivi.  Hob. — "  The  kings 
play  the  madman,  the  Achseans  (the  people)  are  punished 
for  it."  When  kings  fight,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  their  subjects. 

Delphinum  nature  doces.  JProv. — "  You  are  teaching  a  dol- 
phin  how  to  swim."  "You  are  teaching  your  grandam  to 
suck  eggs." 

Delphinum  syhis  appingit,  flucftbus  aprwn.  Hob.— "He 
paints  a  dolphin  in  the  woods,  a  boar  in  the  waves."  A 
description  of  the  incongruities  of  a  wretched  painter. 

-Demetri,  teque  Tigelli, 
Discipuldrum  inter  j  ubeo  plordre  cathidras.    Hob* 
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—"You,  Demetrius,  and  you,  TigelliuB,  I  hid  lament 
among  the  forms  of  your  female  pupils."  Addressed  to 
frivolous  authors. 

Demitto  aur"tc$las  ut  intqute  mentis  Melius.  Hob. — "Like 
an  ass  of  stubborn  disposition,  I  drop  my  ears." 

Denfque  non  omnes  eSdern  mirantur  amantque.  II oh. — "  All 
men,  in  fact,  do  not  admire  and  love  the  same  things." 
No  two  men  probably  have  the  same  tastes,  any  more  than 
exactly  similar  bodies  and  features. 

Deo  dante  nil  nocet  invidia,  et  non  dante,  nil  proficii  labor. 
— "  With  the  favour  of  God,  envy  cannot  injure  us ;  with- 
out that  favour,  all  our  labours  are  of  no  avail." 

Deofavente. — "With  God's  favour." 

DeojuvanU. — "With  God's  help." 

Deo  optima  maxima. — "To  God,  all  good  and  all  great." 
The  usual  beginning  of  epitaphs  in  Soman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, denoted  by  the  initials,  D.  0.  M. 

Deo  volente.—"  God  willing."    Often  denoted  by  the  ini- 
tials, D.  T. 
"t.Ut>  Deorutn  eibus  est.     Proc.—"  'Tis  food  fit  for  the  gods." 
A^.ic-  Deprendi  miserum  est. —  Hob.— "  To  be  detected  is  a  shock- 
•  mg  thing." 

A  Derelictio  communis  utilitdtis  contra  naturam  est.  Cic. — 
X>^,\  "The  abandonment  of  the  common  good  is  contrary  to 
,,  nature." 

**■•    Deridet,sedn<mderideor. — "  He  laughs,  hut  I  am  not  laughed 
at."     Said  by  a  wise  man,  who  will  not  take  an  affront. 

Derivativa  potestas  non  potest  esse  major  prvmittvd.  Law 
Maxim. — "  A  power  that  is  derived  cannot  be  greater  than 
that  from  which  it  is  derived." 

Descriptat  tervare  vices,  dplrumque  colores, 

Our  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ?     Hob. 
— "  If  I  am  incapable  of,  and  ignorant  how  to  observe 
the  distinctions  described,  and  the  complexions  of  worka 
of  genius,  why  am  I  saluted  with  the  name  of 'Poet'?" 

Desiderantcm  quod  satis  est,  neque 
Tumulludswn  sollicitat  mare, 

Non  verberdt<B  grandlne  vinete, 
JTimdusve  menaax. Hon. 
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— M  Him  who  desires  but  a  competence,  neither  the  tem- 
pestuous sea  renders  anxious,  nor  yet  vineyards  pelted 
with  hail,  nor  disappointments  in  his  farm." 

Designdtio  unius  est  exelusio  altfrius.  Coke. — "  The  men- 
tion of  one  condition  implies  the  exclusion  of  another." 

Deslnant 
Maledicere,  facta  tie  noscant  sua.     Ter. 
— "  Let  them  cease  to  speak  ill  of  others,  lest  they  should 
happen  to  hear  of  their  own  doings." 

Deiine  fata  Deum  fiecti  sperdre  precando.  Vibg. — "  Cense 
to  hope  that  the  decrees  of  the  gods  can  be  changed 
through  your  prayers." 

Destnit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  sitperne.  Hob. — "  A  woman 
beautiful  above,  ends  in  the  tail  of  a  fish."  A  description 
of  bad  taste  and  incongruity  of  style. 

Destitutus  ventis  remos  adhlbe. — "  When  the  wind  fails,  ply 
your  oars." 

Desunt  cattera. — "  The  rest  is  wanting."  "Words  often  placed 
at  the  end  of  an  imperfect  narrative. 

Desunt  inbpia  multa,  avaritiw  omnia.  Prov. — "  Poverty  is 
in  want  of  much,  avarice  of  everything."  With  the  one, 
a  wish  to  gain  money  is  natural,  with  the  other,  a  disease. 

Det  tile  vZniam  facile,  cui  v&nid  est  opus.  Sen. — "  He  who 
needs  pardon,  should  readily  grant  pardon." 

Deteriores  omnes  sumus  licentid.  Tee. — "  We  are  all  of  us 
the  worse  for  too  much  licence."  There  are  spoilt  children 
even  among  men. 

Detestando  illo  crtmtne,  scetira  omnia  complexa  sunt.  Cio. — 
u  In  that  one  detestable  crime  all  wickedness  is  comprised." 

Detrahere  altquid  alttri,  et  Jtoiriinem  homlnis  incommtido  suum 
augere  commfidum,  magis  est  contra  naturam  quam  mors, 
quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  quam  ccetfra  qua  possunt  aut 
corpdri  accidere,  aut  rebus  extemis.  Cic. — "  To  deprive 
another  of  anything,  and  for  one  man  to  increase  his  own 
advantage  by  the  distress  of  another,  is  more  repugnant 
to  nature,  than  death,  or  poverty,  or  grief,  or  any  other 
contingencies  that  can  possibly  befall  our  bodies,  or  allect 
our  external  circumstances." 

Vetur  aliquando  otium  quiesque  fessis.  Sen. — "  Rest  and 
repose  should  sometimes  be  granted  to  the  weary.'*  The 
bow  must  be  sometimes  unstrung. 
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Detur  pulchriori. — "  Let  it  be  given  to  the  most  beautiful.'* 
The  inscription  on  the  golden  apple,  by  adjudging  which 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  Paris  offended  Juno  and  Minerva, 
and  ultimately  caused  the  Trojan  war. 
-Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  ccelumque  prqfimdum.   Vibg. 

— "  For  God,  they  say,  pervades  all  lands,  the  tracts  of  sea, 

and  the  heaven  profound.' '     In  these  lines  Virgil  gives  a 

broad  outline  of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy. 
Deus  det. — "  May  God  grant."     In  the  middle  ages,  grace 

at  meat  was  so  called,  from  the  commencing  words. 
Deus  est  mortdli  juvdre  mortdlem,  et  Juec  ad  ceternam  gloriam 

via.    Pliny  the  Elder. — "  For  man  to  assist  man  is  to  be 

a  god ;  this  is  the  path  that  leads  to  everlasting  glory." 
Dew  est  summum  bonum. — "  God  is  the  supreme  good." 
Deus  hcecfortasse  benignd 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice. —      Hob. 

— "  God  will,  perhaps,  by  some  propitious  change,  restore 

these  matters  to  their  former  state." 
Deus  id  vult.—"  It  is  the  will  of  God."     The  cry  of  the 

Crusaders  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Deus  miseredtur  nobis. — "  God  be  merciful  unto  us."     The 

beginning  of  the  67th  Psalm. 
Deus  nobis  hec  otia  fecit.    Vibg. — "  God  has  granted 

unto  us  this  repose." 
Deus  omnibus  quod  sat    est   supp edit  tat.  — "  God    supplies 

enough  to  all."     Because  God  alone  is  properly  the  judge 

of  what  is  enough. 
Dextras  dare. — "To  give  the  right  hands  to  each  other." 

An  assurance  of  mutual  friendship,  or  at  least  of  security, 

because  two  right  hands,  when  clasped,  cannot  conceal 

any  weapon. 
Dextro  tempdre.     Hoe. — "At  a  propitious  time."     At  a 

lucky  moment. 
D%  bene  fecerunt,  indpis  me  quodque  pusilli 

Finxerunt  ariimi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis.     Hob. 

— "  The  gods  have  dealt  kindly  with  me,  since  they  haver 

framed  me  of  an  humble  and  meek  disposition,  speaking 

but  seldom  and  briefly." 
Di  bene  vertant,  tene  crumenam.     Plaut. — "  May  the  gods 

send  luck — take  the  purse." 
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1A  immortdles,  obsVcro,  aurum  quid  vafot.     Platjt. — 

"  Immortal  gods,  I  do  beseech  you,  now  powerful  is  gold !" 

D%  laneos  pedes  habent.  Prov. — "  The  gods  have  feet  made 
of  wool."  The  judgments  of  Providence  overtake  us 
silently,  and  when  we  least  expect  them. 

Di  melius,  quam  nog  monedmus  tdlia  quenquam.  Ovid. — 
"  May  the  gods  forbid  that  I  should  advise  any  one  to 
follow  such  a  course." 

Dx  nobis  laborious  omnia  vendunt.  Prov. — "  The  gods  sell  us 
everything  for  our  labours." 

jy%  nos  quasi  pitas  Mmines  habent.    Plaut. — "  The  gods 
treat  us  men  like  balls." 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  anvmdrum,  umbrteque  silentes, 
Ei  Chaos,  et  PhlPgUhon,  loca  node  tacentia  late; 
Sit  mihifas  audita  loqui  !  sit  niirmne  vestro 
Pandfrre  res  altd  terrd  et  caligine  mersas.  Vibg. 

— "  Te  gods,  to  whom  belongs  the  empire  of  the  ghosts,  and 
ye  silent  shades,  and  Chaos,  and  Phlegethon,  places  where 
silence  reigns  around  in  night !  permit  me  to  utter  the 
secrets  I  have  heard ;  may  I  bv  your  divine  will  disclose 
things  buried  deep  in  the  earth  and  darkness." 

Di   totem  terris  avertlte  pestem.     Vibg. — "Te  gods, 

avert  from  the  earth  such  a  scourge." 

Di  tibi  dent  annosl  a  te  nam  ccettra  sumes  ; 

Sint  modo  virtuti  tempbra  longa  tuw.  Ovtd. 

— "May  the  gods  grant  thee  length  of  years!  All  other 
blessings  from  thyself  thou  wilt  derive,  let  only  time  be 
granted  for  thy  virtues." 

In  tibi  sintfaciles  ;  et  opis  nulllus  egentem 

Fortunam  prastent,  dissimilemque  mecB.         Ovtd. 
— "  Mav  the  gods  be  propitious  to  thee ;  may  they  also 
grant  thee  a  fate  that  needs  the  aid  of  no  one,  and  quite 
unlike  to  mine." 

Die  mihif  eras  istud,  PostMme,  quando  v&niet?  Mart. — 
"  Tell,  me,  Posthumus,  when  will  this  to-morrow  arrive  ?" 
Said  to  a  procrastinating  friend. 

Die  mihi,  si  fias  tu  leo,  qualis  eris  ?  Mabt. — "  Tell  me,  if 
you  were  a  lion,  what  sort  of  one  would  you  be?"  No 
man  should  speak  too  positively  as  to  how  he  would  con- 
duct himself  under  a  total  change  of  circumstances  and 

position. 

o 
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Dicam  insigne,  recent  adhuc 

Indicium  ore  alio.  Hob. 

— "  I  shall  record  a  remarkable  event,  which  is  new  as 

yet,  and  untold  by  the  lips  of  another." 
Dicfbam,  Medicare  tuos  desiste  cafillos : 

TingVre  quam  possis,jam  tibi  nulla  coma  est.     Ovid. 

— "  I  used  to  say — Co  leave  off  doctoring  your  hair ;  and 

now  you  have  no  hair  left  for  you  to  dye.n 
Dwenda,  tacenda  locutus.     Hob. — "  Speaking  of  things 

to  be  mentioned  and  to  be  kept  silence  upon." 
-Dicenda  tacendaque  calles  ?     Pebs. — "  Dost  thou  under- 


stand when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  thy  tongue?" 
Dicere  qua  puduit,  scribtore  Jussit  amor.     Ovid. — "  What  I 

was  ashamed  to  say,  love  has  commanded  me  to  write." 
Dicetur  merltd  nox  quoque  nafnid.     Hob. — "The  night  too 

shall  be  celebrated  in  an  appropriate  lay." 
Diclte  Id  Paan,  et  16  bis  diclte  JPaan  ; 

Decldit  in  casses  prceda  petlta  meos.     OviD. 

— "  Sing  Io  Paean,  and  Io  Paean  twice  sing,  the  prey  that 

was  sought  has  fallen  into  our  toils."     Ovid  says  this, 

having  taught  the  men  the  arts  of  successful  courtship. 

Art  of  Love,  B.  ii. 
Dicltis,  omnis  in  imbecillitdte  est  et  gratia  et  caritas.     Cic. — 

"  You  affirm  that  all  kindness  and  benevolence  is  founded 

in  weakness." 
DicUur  certe  vulgdri  quodam  proverbio  ;  Qui  me  amat,  amat 

et  canem  meum.     St.  Bebnabd. — "  At  all  events  there  is 

a  certain  common  proverb  which  says,  Love  me,  love  my 

d°e-': 

Dicta  tibi  est  lex.   Hob. — "  The  law  has  been  laid  down 

for  you." 
Dicto  celPrius  hostis  abscidit  caput, 

Tictorque  rediit Ph.ed. 

— "  Sooner  than  you  could  say  it,  he  whipped  off  the  head 

of  the  enemy,  and  returned  victorious." 
Dictum  de  dicto. — "  A  report  founded  on  hearsay." 
Dictum  sapienti  sat  est.     Plaut.  and  Teb. — "  A  word  to  the 

wise  is  enough."     A  hint  is  enough  for  a  sensible  man. 
Dictus  eram  cuidam  sublto  veninse  pwllw  ; 

Turblda  perversas  induit  ilia  comas.         Ovid. 

— "  I  was  unexpectedly  announced  as  having  paid  a  visit 
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to  a  certain  lady ;  in  her  confusion  she  pnt  on  her  wig 
the  wrong  side  before." 

Diemperdtdi! — "I  have  lost  a  day!"  The  exclamation  of 
the  Emperor  Titus,  on  finding  at  night  that  he  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  recollection  during  the  day. 

Dies  adtmit  mgritudinem.  Prov. — "  Time  removes  afflictions.'9 

Dies  datus.  Lam  Term. — "A  day  given."  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  appearing. 

Dies  dolorem  minuit. — "  Time  alleviates  grief." 

Dies  Domiriicu8  non  est  juridlcus.  Coke. — "  Sunday  is  not  a 
day  in  law." 

Dies  faustus. — "  A  lucky  day." 

Dies  infaustus. — "  An  unlucky  day." 

Dies  tree,  dies  ilia, 

Sceclum  solvet  infavillA 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylld, 

"  The  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
The  world  in  ashes  all  shall  lay — 
This  David  and  the  Sibyl  say." 
These  are  the  commencing  lines  of  the  Sequence  used  by 
the   Romish  Church  in  the  Office  of  the  Dead.     The 
authorship  of  this  hymn,  which  is  of  considerable  beauty, 
does  not  seem  to  be  positively  known.     It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Thomas  de  Celano,  a  Minorite  friar  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but,  more  generally,  to  Frangipani, 
Cardinal  Malabrancia. 

Dies,  ni  fall  or,  adest,  quern  semper  acerbum, 

Semper  honordtum,  sic  Di  voluistis,  habebo.         Vino. 
— "The  day,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  at  hand,  which  I  shall 
always  account  a  day  of  sorrow,  always  a  day  to  be 
honoured,  such,  ye  gods,  has  been  your  will." 

Dies  non  (the  vroT&juridicus  being  understood). — "No  legal 
day."  A  day  on  which  the  courts  are  closed,  and  no  law 
proceedings  are  going  on,  which  is  therefore  called  "  no 
day."  Such  days  were  by  the  Romans  called  "  nefasti." 
Sunday  is  a  dies  non  in  law.     See  Dies  Dominicus,  &c. 

Dies  si  in  obligationtbus  non  poriitur,  prcesente  die  debetur. 
Law  Maxim. — "  If  a  day  for  payment  is  not  stated  in  a 
bond,  the  money  is  due  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  ex- 
ecuted." 

Dies  solemnes. — "  Holidays." 
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Difficile  custodUur  quod  plures  amant. — "  That  is  preserved 
with  difficulty  which  many  covet." 

Difficile  est,  fateor,  sed  tendit  in  ardua  virtus,  Ovid. — "  It 
is  difficult,  I  confess ;  but  true  courage  seeks  obstacles." 

Difficile  est  longum  subito  deporiSre  amorern.  Catull. — "  It 
is  difficult  to  relinquish  on  a  sudden  a  long  cherished 
love." 

Difficile  est  mutdre  tiritmum,  et  si  quid  est  phCitus  insKtum 
moribus,  id  subito  evellere.  ClO. — "  It  is  difficult  to  alter 
the  disposition,  and,  if  there  is  anything  deeply  implanted 
in  our  nature,  suddenly  to  root  it  out." 

Difficile  est  plurimum  virtutem  revereri,  qui  semper  secundd 
fortiind  sit  usus.  Ad  Heeenn. — "  It  is  difficult  for  him 
to  have  a  very  high  respect  for  virtue,  who  has  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  prosperity."  It  is  doubted  if  the  tour 
Books  on  Rhetoric,  dedicated  to  Herennius,  are  the  com- 
position of  Cicero. 

Difficile  est  satlram  nan  scrih&re Jut. — "  It  is  hard  to 

avoid  writing  satire."     This  was  especially  true  in  refer- 
ence to  the  corrupt  age  in  which  Juvenal  lived. 

Difficile  est  temperdre  felicitate  qud  te  nonputes  diu  usurum. 
Tacit. — "  It  is  difficult  to  enjoy  with  moderation  the  hap- 
piness, which  we  suppose  we  shall  not  long  enjoy." 

Dxffictlem  cportet  aurem  habere  ad  cr'imina.  Stb. — "  One 
should  be  slow  in  giving  ear  to  accusations." 

Difficilia  qum  pulchra.  JProv. — "  The  best  things  are  worst 
to  come  by. 

Difficilis,facilis9jucundus,  acerbus  es  idem; 

Nee  tecum  possum  vivfre,  nee  sine  te.         Makt. 

— "  Crabbed  but  kind,  pleasant  and  sour  together,  I  can 

neither  live  with  you  nor  yet  without  you." 

Difficilis,  guZrulus,  laudator  tempfiris  acti.  Hob. — "  Peevish, 
complaining,  the  praiser  of  by-gone  times."  A  natural 
and  not  unamiable  feature,  if  not  carried  to  an  extreme. 

—Difficulter  continetur  spiritus, 
Integritdtis  qui  sincerce  conscius9 
A  noxiorum  prtmitur  insolentiis.     Ph^d. 
— "The  mind  is  with  difficulty  restrained,  which,  con- 
scious of  unsullied  integrity,  is  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
spiteful  men." 

Difficulter  rZciduntur  vitia  qua  nobiscum  creverunt. — "  Vices 
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which  have  grown  with  our  growth  are  with  difficulty 
lopped  away." 

Diffugiunt,  cadis 
Cum  face  siccdtis,  amtci 
Ferre  jugum  pfirlter  dolosi.     Hob. 

— "  Friends  too  faithless  to  bear  equally  the  yoke  of  ad- 
versity, when  the  casks  are  emptied  to  the  very  dregs,  fly 
off  in  all  directions." 

Dignior  est  vestro  nulla  puella  choro.  Tibull.  —  "No 
maiden,  (Muses,)  is  more  worthy  of  your  choir.1 * 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori.  Hob. — "  The  Muse 
forbids  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  praise  to  die." 

Dignum  patelld  operculum. — "  A  cover  worthy  of  the  pot." 
What  oetter  could  be  expected  of  one  coming  of  such  a 
stock? 

Dignum  sapiente,  bonoque  est.     Hob. — "  'Tis  worthy  a 

wise  man,  ana  a  good." 

Diis  aliter  visum Vnto. — "  It  has  seemed  otherwise  to 

the  gods." 

Diis  proximus  ills  est 
Quern  ratio,  non  ira  movet,  qui  facta  rependens 

Consilio  punire  potest Claud. 

— "  He  is  nearest  to  the  gods,  whom  reason,  not  passion, 
influences;  and  who,  weighing  the  circumstances,  can 
inflict  punishment  with  discretion." 

Dilationes  in  lege  sunt  odiosa.  Law  Maxim. — "Delays  in 
the  law  are  odious." 

Diligere  parentes  prima  natures  lex  est.  Val.  Max. — "  To 
love  one's  parents  is  the  first  law  of  nature." 

Diltgimus  omnia  vera,  id  est  fidelia,  simplicia,  constantia; 
vana,  falsa,  fallentia  odtmus.  Cio.  —  "We  (naturally) 
love  all  qualities  that  are  genuine,  that  is,  that  are  faith- 
ful, frank,  and  constant ;  such  as  are  vain,  fickle,  and  de- 
ceitful, we  abhor." 

Dttigitur  nemo,  nisi  cui  Fortuna  secunda  est, 

Qua,  simul  intdnuit,  proximo  quceque  fugat.     Ovid. 
— "  No  one  is  beloved,  but  the  man  to  whom  Fortune  is 
favourable ;  soon  as  she  thunders,  she  chases  away  all  that 
are  near." 

Dimtdium  facti,  qui  ccepit,  habet Hob. — "  He  who  has 
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made  a  beginning,  has  Lalf  done."  Thin  is  sometimes 
quoted  "  bene  caj>it."  So  our  old  proverb,  "  Well  begun 
is  half  done." 

DimHium  plus  tola.  Frov. — "  The  half  is  more  than  the 
whole."  Meaning  that  the  half  which  we  have  with 
safety,  ia  better  than  the  whole  when  only  to  be  obtained 
with  danger.     A  translation  from  Hesiod. 

Diruit,  mdijtcat,  mutat  quadr/ita  rotundis.  Hon. — "  He  pulls 
down,  he  builds  up  again,  he  changes  square  for  round." 
Descriptive  of  a  restless  iove  of  change. 

Discs  out  dUcide. — "  Learn  or  depart."  A  punning  motto 
sometimes  put  up  in  school-rooms. 

Hitce  docendus  adhuc,  quce  censet  amicSlus,  ut  si 
Caucus  iter  monstrdre  velit;  iamen  aupJce  si  quid 
St  not  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse  loqurimur.         Hob. 
— "  Hear  what  are  the  sentiments  of  your  humble  friend, 
who  himself  still  requires  teaching  just  as  much  as  a  blind 
man  who  undertakes  to  show  the  way ;    however,  see  if 
even  I  can  advance  anything  which  you  may  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  adopt  as  your  own." 

Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem, 

Forti'inam  ex  alUs TlHG. 

— "  Learn,  my  son,  valour  and  real  exertion  from  me,  good 
fortune  from  others."  The  words  of  jEneas  to  lulus,  when 
the  former  was  about  to  engage  Turnus  in  single  combat. 

Disclpiilus  est  priori*  posterior  diet.  Sl'H, — "The  day  that 
follows  is  the  Bcholar  of  that  which  has  gone  before." 

Discit  enim  citius,  m?mlnitqve  libentiis  Mud 

Quod  qui*  dertdet  quam  quod  probat  et  venerdtur.  Hoe. 
— "Each  learns  more  readily,  and  retains  more  willingly, 
that  which  causes  laughter  than  that  which  merits  his  ap- 
probation and  respect."  The  poet  here  censures  that  love 
of  scandal  which  prevails  unfortunately  among  all  grades 
and  classes. 

Discltejustitiam  monlti  et  non  temn^re  divos.  Vieo. — "  Learn 
justice  from  my  advice,  and  not  to  despise  the  gods."  The 
words  of  one  who  spoke  from  bitter  experience,  and  when 
repentance  was  too  late. 

Discrepant  facta  cum  dtctis.  Cio. — "  The  facts  differ  from 
the  statement." 
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Disjecti  membra  poeta.  Hob. — "  The  limbs  of  the  dis- 
membered poet." 

Disjice  compost tam  pac em,  sere  crimtna  belli.  Yibg. — "  Cast 
aside  this  patched-up  peace,  sow  the  evils  of  war."  The 
address  of  Juno  to  the  Fury  Alecto,  when  prompting  her 
to  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

Disslmile  est,  pecuniw  debttis  et  gratia.  Cic. — "  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  owing  of  money  and  of  gratitude." 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
large  rep&nens,  at  que  benignius 
Deprome  quadrlmum  Sablnd, 
O  Thaliarche,  merum  diotd.     Hob. 

— "Dispel  the  cold,  by  heaping  logs  in  plenty  on  the 
hearth,  and  bountifully  pour,  O  Thaliarchus,  the  wine  of 
four  years  old  from  the  Sabine  jar." 

Distat  opus  nostrum  ;  sed  fonttbus  exit  ah  tsdem  ; 
Artis  et  ingentue  cultor  uterque  swnus.  Ovid. 

— "  Our  pursuits  are  different ;  but  they  arise  from  the 
same  source,  and  each  of  us  is  the  cultivator  of  a  liberal 
art." 

Distrdhit  animum  librorum  multitude.  Sen. — "  A  multitude 
of  books  distracts  the  mind."  A  hint  to  dilettanti  students. 

Districtus  ensis  cut  semper  impid 
Cervlce  pendet,  non  ISicul<B  dopes 
Dulcem  elabordbunt  saporem, 
Non  avium  citharceque  cantus 
Somnum  reducent.  Hob. 

— "Sicilian  dainties  will  not  force  a  delicious  relish  for 
the  man  over  whose  impious  neck  ever  hangs  the  naked 
sword;  the  songs  of  birds  and  of  the  lyre  will  not  re- 
store his  sleep." 

Distringas.  Law  Phrase. — "You  may  distrain."  A  writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain. 

Diversum  vttio  vUium  prope  majus Hob. — "  To  this  vice 

there  ia  an  opposite  vice,  almost  the  greater  of  the  two." 

Dives  agris,  dives  pdsltis  in  fcenore  nummis.  Hob. — "  Rich 
in  lands,  rich  in  money  placed  out  at  interest." 

'Dives  amicus 
Scepe  decern  vitiis  instructior,  odit  et  horret.    Hob. 
— "  Your  rich  friend  who  has  many  a  time  been  initiated 
into  ten  times  aa  many  vices  as  you  have,  hates  and  ab- 
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hors  you  (for  yours)."    He  sees  the  mote  in  your  eye, 
and  takes  no  thought  of  the  beam  in  his  own. 

Dives  aut  \nlquus  est,  aut  intqui  lucres,  Prov. — "A  rich 
man  is  either  a  knave,  or  the  heir  of  a  knave."  As  illiberal 
as  the  English  adage : 

"  It  is  a  saving,  common  more  than  civil, 
The  son  is  blest,  whose  sire  is  at  the  devil." 

Dives  eram  dudum,fecerunt  me  tria  nudum, 
Alea,  vina,  Venus,  per  qucs  sum  foetus  egenus. 
— "  I  was  rich  of  Late ;  three  things  have  made  me  poor, 
gaming,  wine,  and  women;  through  these  have  I  Deen 
Drought  to  want."     Leonine  rhymes  of  the  middle  ages. 
Dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  citb  vult  fieri Juv. 

— "  The  man  who  is  anxious  to  become  rich,  is  anxious  to 
become  so  with  all  speed." 

Divide  et  imptra. — "  Divide  and  rule."  Not  a  Christian  pre- 
cept, but  one  which  has  been  often  acted  upon  by  suc- 
cessful politicians. 

Divlsum  sic  breve  fiet  opus.  Mabt. — "  Thus  divided,  the 

work  will  become  short."    All  difficulties  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  method. 

Divitue  grandes  hdmtni  sunt,  vivere  parce 

JEquo  driimo  Ltjce. 

— "  It  is  great  wealth  to  a  man,  to  live  frugally,  with  a 

contented  mind." 

DwituB  virum  fftciunt. — "  Money  makes  the  man."  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  and  that 
people  are  sometimes  estimated  for  other  qualities.  See 
JEt  genus  et  proavos,  <&c. 

Divittdrum  acquisitio  magni  laboris,  possessio  magni  timoris, 
amissio  magni  doloris. — "  The  gaining  of  wealth  is  a  work 
of  great  labour ;  the  possession,  a  Bource  of  great  appre- 
hension; the  loss,  a  cause  of  great  grief." 

Dwitidrum  et  forma  gloria  fluxa  atque  frHgUis  ;  virtus  clara 
aternaque  habetur.  Sall. — "  The  glory  of  wealth  and  of 
beauty  is  fleeting  and  unsubstantial;  virtue  is  brilliant 
and  everlasting." 

Dixerit  e  multis  dliquis,  Quid  virus  in  angues 

Adjtcis  ?  et  rabXdce  tradis  ovlle  lupm  ?  Ovtjd. 

— "  One  of  the  multitude  may  say,  Why  add  venom  to  the 
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serpent  P  '  And  why  deliver  the  sheepfold  to  the  ravening 
wolf?" 

Dixero  quid  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  vibiid  dabis Hob. 

— "  If  perchance  I  shall  speak  a  little  jocosely,  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  that  privilege." 
Dociles  imitandis 

Turptbus  et  pravis  omnes  sumus Jtjy. 

— "We  are  all  apt  scholars  in  learning  that  which  is  base 
and  depraved." 

Docti  non  solum  vim  atque  prasentes  studiosos  dicendi  eru- 
diunt,  atque  docent ;  sed  hoc  etiam  post  mortem  monimentis 
literdrum  assequuntur.  Cic. — "Learned  men  not  only 
teach  and  instruct  others  desirous  to  learn  during  their 
life,  and  while  they  are  still  with  us,  but,  even  after  death, 
they  do  the  same  by  the  records  of  literature  which  they 
leave  behind  them. 

Docti  rationem  artis  intelltgunt,  indocti  voluptdtem.  Quint. 
— "Learned  men  understand  the  principles  of  art,  the 
unlearned  have  a  perception  of  the  pleasure  only." 

Doctrlna  est  ingtnh  naturdle  quoddam  pabulum,  ClO.— 
"  Learning  is  as  it  were  the  natural  food  of  the  mind." 

Doctrlna  sed  vim  promdvet  insltam, 
Bectique  cultus  pectdra  roborant : 
Utcunque  drfecere  mores, 
Dedecdrant  bene  nata  culpa.     Hoe. 
— "  But  learning  improves  the  innate  force,  and  good  dis- 
cipline confirms  the  mind ;  whenever  morals  are  deficient, 
vices  disgrace  what  is  naturally  good." 

Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non  autem.  Pltnt  the  Younger. — 
"  To  grief  there  is  a  limit,  not  so  to  fear." 

Doli  non  doli  sunt,  nisi  astu  colas.  Flattt. — "  Fraud  ceases 
to  be  a  fraud,  if  not  artfully  planned."  The  intention  with 
which  an  action  is  done  gives  it  its  real  weight  and  im- 
portance. 

Dolium  voMtur.  Prov. — "  A  cask  is  soon  set  a  rolling."  A 
weak  man  is  easily  turned  from  his  purpose. 

Dolor  decrescit,  ubi  quo  crescat  non  habet.  Stb. — "  Grief 
decreases,  when  it  has  nothing  to  make  it  increase." 

Dolorem  aut  extimeschre  vifnientem,  out  non  ferre  prmentem, 
turpe  est.     Cio. — "  To  be  terrified  at  an  approaching  evil, 
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or  not  to  be  able  to  bear  up  against  it  when  present,  is 
disgraceful.' ' 
-Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hosts  requirat  ?   Vieg. — "  Who 


inquires  in  an  enemy  whether  it  was  stratagem  op 
valour  ?" 

Dolus  versa tur  in  generattbus.  Law  Max. — "Fraud  em- 
ploys generalities." 

Domi  manere  convfait  fellctbus. — "  Those  who  are  happy  at 
home  ought  to  remain  there." 

Domi  mansit,  lanam  fecit. — "  She  stayed  at  home  and  spun 
her  wool."     An  epitaph  upon  an  exemplary  wife. 

Domi  puer  ea  sola  discfre  potest  qua  ipsi  prmcipientur :  in 
schold  etiam  qua  aliis.  Quint. — "  A  boy  can  only  learn 
at  home  those  things  which  are  taught  him  individually ; 
at  school,  he  can  learn  by  what  is  taught  to  others." 

Ddmine,  exaudi. — "  Lord,  listen  to  my  prayer." 

Dominium  a  possessions  ccepisse  did  tur.  Daw  Maxim. — 
"  Eight  is  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  possession." 
Length  of  possession  is  sufficient  to  give  a  legal  title. 

Dvniinus  vobiscum. — "  The  Lord  be  with  you." 

Ddmtta  natures. — "  Of  a  tame  nature."     See  Feres  natures. 

Domus  arnica  domus  optima. — "  The  house  of  a  friend  is  the 
best  of  houses." 

Domus  proc^rum. — "The  house  of  peers."  Often  written 
Dom.  proc. 

Domus  sua  est  unicuique  tutissimum  refuqium.  Coke. — 
"  Every  man's  house  is  his  safest  refuge.  "  Every  man's 
house  is  his  castle." 

Dona  preesentis  cafe  lotus  hora?,  et 

Linque  severa.  Hob. 

— "With  cheerfulness  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  present 

hour,  and  banish  sad  thoughts." 

Donatio  mortis  causd.  Daw  Term. — "  A  gift  made  in  appre- 
hension of  death."  A  death-bed  disposition  of  property, 
when  a  person  delivers  his  personal  goods  to  another  to 
keep,  in  case  of  his  decease. 

Donee  eras  simplex,  clnimum  cum  corpftre  amdvi; 
Nunc  mentis  vitio  Imsafigura  tua  est.  Ovtd. 

— "  So  long  as  you  were  disinterested  I  loved  both  your 
mind  and  your  person ;  now,  to  me,  your  appearance  is 
affected  by  this  blemish  on  your  disposition." 
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Donee  erisjelix  mul/os  numerdois  arnicas; 

Tempera  sifaerint  nubUa,  solus  eris.  Ovn>. 

— "  80  long  as  you  are  prosperous  you  will  reckon  many 

friends;  if  the  times  become  cloudy,  you  will  be  alone." 

Sonum  exitidle  Minerva.     Vihg.— "  The  fatal  gift  of 

Minerva."     The  wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  the 
Greeks  gained  possession  of  Troy. 

Dormiunt  aliouando  leges,  nunquam  moriuntur.  COKE. — "The 
law  sometimes  sleeps,  it  sever  dies."  It  is  not  so  much 
the  law  that  sleeps,  as  those  who  ought  to  put  it  in  force ; 
often  from  a  sense  of  the  impolicy  of  asserting  their  legal 
rights  to  the  very  letter. 

Dos  est  magna  parentum 

rirlut Hoe. 

— "  The  virtue  of  one's  parents  is  a  great  dowry." 

Dudbus  anchiiri*  nWitur. — "She  ib  held  by  two  anchors." 
So  our  saying,  "  He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow." 

Dubinin  saliitem  qui  dot  afflictis,  negat.  Sek. — "  Ho  who 
gives  to  the  afflicted  a  dubious  support,  denies  it."  Such 
support  is  deprived  of  its  grace,  if  not  of  its  efficacy. 

Due  me,  Parens,  celsique  Nominator  poli, 

Quocunque.  placuit ;  nulla  parendi  mora  est ; 

Adsum  tmplger.  Sen. 

— "  Conduct  me,  Parent  of  all,  and  ruler  over  the  lofty 

heavens,  wherever  it   pleases  thee ;   in   obeying  thee  I 

make  no  delay ;  I  am  ever  ready  at  thy  command." 

Duces  tecum.  Law  Term.  —  "Bring  with  you."  A  writ 
which  commands  a  person  to  appear  in  court  on  a  certain 
day,  and  bring  with  him  certain  writings  or  evidences, 

Dueimus  autem 
Sot  quoque  feliceg,  qut,ferre  incommSda  vita, 
Nee  jactdre  jugum,  vitd  didicere  magistrd.         Juy. 
— "We  consider  those  men  happy,  who,  from  their  ex- 
perience in  life,  have  learned  to  bear  its  inconveniences 
without  struggling  against  the  yoke." 

■ Duds  ingPnium,  res 

Adverse  nuddre  sclent,  celdre  secunda.     Hob. 
— "  Disasters  are  wont  to  reveal  the  abilities  of  a  general, 
good  fortune  to  conceal  them."     Hence  the  moat  con- 
summate abilities  of  a  general  are  shown  in  a  masterly 
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Ducunt  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt.  —  "  Fate  leads  the 
willing,  and  the  unwilling  drags."  From  the  Greek  of 
Cleanthes,  in  Seneca,  Epistle  107. 

Dulce  domum. — "  Sweet  home."  A  Latin  song  is  thus  called, 
which  is  sung  at  "Winchester  College,  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  Whitsun  holidays. 

Dulce  est  deslphre  in  loco.  Hob. — "  It  is  pleasant  to  play 
the  fool  on  the  proper  occasion."  As  there  is  "  a  time 
for  everything,"  there  is  a  time  for  merriment  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

Dulce  est  misVris  sdcios  habuisse  doloris. — "  It  is  a  comfort 
for  the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  their  sorrow." 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid  mori.  Hob. — "  It  is  sweet 
and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country." 

Dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argoi.  Vibg. — "And,  as  he 
dies,  his  thoughts  revert  to  his  dear  Argos." 

Dulctbus  est  verbis  alliciendus  amor. — "  Love  must  be  allured 
with  kind  words." 

Dulcior  est  fructus  post  multa  pericula  ductus. — "  The  fruit 

is  sweetest  that  is  gained  after  many  perils."    A  Leonine 

proverb  quoted  by  Rabelais, "  Stolen  fruit  is  the  sweetest." 

Dulcique  arifmos  novitdte  tenebo.     Ovid. — "  And  I  will 

enthral  your  mind  with  the  charms  of  novelty." 

Dulcis  amor  patrue,  dulce  videre  suos.—"  Sweet  is  the  love  of 
one's  country,  sweet  to  behold  one's  kindred." 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura potentis  amid; 

Expertus  metuit Hob. 

— "  Worship  of  the  great  is  pleasant  to  those  who  are  in- 
experienced in  the  world,  but  he  who  has  gained  ex- 
perience dreads  dependence." 

Dim  Aurora  fulget,  montti  adolescentes,  fiores  coltigite.— 
"  Take  my  advice,  my  young  friends,  and  gather  flowers 
while  the  morning  shines."  Employ  the  nours  of  sun- 
shine, for  "  when  the  night  cometh,  no  man  can  work." 

Dum  bene  dives  ager  ;  dum  ramipondere  nutant, 

Aff&rat  in  calatho  rustlca  dona  puer.  Ovid. 

— "While  the  country  is  bountifully  rich,  while  the 
branches  are  bending  beneath  their  load,  let  the  boy 
bring  your  country  presents  in  his  basket." 

Dum  caput  infestat,  labor  omnia  membra  molestat. — "  While 
the  head  aches,  weariness  oppresses  all  the  limbs." 
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Dum  cures  amblguav,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri.  ViBG.  — 
"  While  I  am  immersed  in  doubtful  care,  with  uncertain 
hopes  of  the  future." 

Dum  deliberdmus  quando  incipiendum,  incipVre  jam  serum  Jit, 
Quint. — "While  we  are  deliberating  when  to  begin,  it 
becomes  too  late  to  begin."     See  Deliberate  Ac. 

Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stulti  incurrimus.  Buchanan.— 
"  While  we  fly  from  our  fate,  like  fools  we  rush  on  to  it." 

Dum  fata  sinunt  vivlte  hsti.  Sen. — "  So  long  as  the  Fates 
permit,  live  in  cheerfulness." 

Dum  flammas  Jams  et  sdnitus  imitntur  Olympi.  Vibg.— 
"  While  he  imitates  the  flames  of  Jove,  and  tne  lightnings 
of  Olympus." 

Dum  in  dubio  est  animus,  paulo  momento  hue  illuc  impellitur, 
Teb. — "  While  the  mind  is  in  suspense,  it  is  swayed  by  a 
slight  impulse  one  way  or  the  other." 

Dum  lego,  assentior.  Cic. — "Whilst  I  read,  I  assent." 
The  exclamation  of  Cicero,  while  reading  Plato's  reason- 
ing on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Dum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  bedtus, 
Vive  memor  quam  sis  cevi  brevis.  Hob. 

— "  While  you  have  the  power,  live  contented  with  happy 
circumstances,  live  mindful  how  short  is  life."  See  Dum 
vwimus,  &c. 

Dum  loquor,  hora  fugit.  Oyxd. — "  While  I  am  speak- 
ing, time  flies." 

Dum  ne  oh  malefacta  peream,  parvi  cesfirno.  Plaut. — "  So  I 
do  not  die  for  my  misdeeds,  I  care  but  little." 

Dum  potuit  sotttd  glmitum  virtute  repressit.  Ovtd. — "  So 
long  as  he  is  able,  he  suppresses  his  groans  with  his 
wonted  fortitude."  Said  01  Hercules  when  he  has  put  on 
the  fatal  garment  sent  him  by  his  wife. 

Dum  ricitas  inctpit  esse  tuns.     Mabt. — "  As  you  recite 

it,  it  begins  to  be  your  own."     See  Mutato  nomine,  &c. 

Dum  se  bene  gesserit. — "  So  long  as  he  conducts  himself 
well."  "During  good  behaviour."  The  tenure  upon 
which  some  official  situations  are  held. 

Dum  singuli  pugnant,  universi  vincuntur.  Tacit. — "  While 
each  is  fighting  separately,  the  whole  are  conquered."  The 
Britons,  being  divided  among  themselves  by  the  jealousies 
of  their  petty  nations,  and  having  no  centre  of  action, 
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were  more  easily  conquered  by  the  Romans  than  if  they 
•  had  acted  in  concert. 

Dum  spiro,  spero. — "  While  I  breathe  I  hope." 

Dum  tacent,  clamant.  Cic. — "  While  silent,  they  cry  aloud." 
Their  silence  is  expressive  of  their  smothered  discon- 
tent. 

Dum  vires  annique  sinunt,  tolerate  labores : 
Jam  vPniet  taclto  curva  senecta  pede.         Ovid. 
— "  While  strength  and  years  permit,  endure  labour ;  soon 
will  bowed  old  age  come  on  with  silent  foot." 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vttia,  in  contrdria  currunt.  Hob. — "While 
fools  are  for  avoiding  one  fault,  they  run  into  the  oppo- 
site one." 

Dum  vivlmus,  vivdmus.  From  an  ancient  inscription  in 
Gruter,  p.  609. — "  While  we  live,  let  us  live."  Let  us 
enjoy  life,  for  existence  without  enjoyment  is  not  living. 
This  was  the  maxim  of  the  Epicureans.  See  Dum  licet,  &c. 

Dum  vivit,  hwiincm  novPris ;  ubi  mortuus  est,  quiescas. 
Plaut. — "  While  he  is  alive,  you  may  know  a  person ; 
when  he  is  dead,  keep  yourself  quiet." 

Dummodo  mordta  recte  vPniat,  dotdta  est  satis.  Platjt.  — 
"  So  long  as  a  woman  comes  with  good  principles,  she  is 
sufficiently  portioned." 

Dummodo  sit  dives,  barbarus  ipse  placet.      Ovxd.  —  "If  he 

JLtf  f'jh       De  onty  rich*  a  veiT  barbarian  is  pleasing." 
£^i  "Duobus  modis,  id  est  aut  fraude  aut  vi,  Jit  injuria — fraus 

•r^H.-*"'         quasi  vulpPciila,  vis  leonis  vidttur — utrumque  ah  hornine 

JtiiJU  Q4^jjt*a^en*SH*'mum  est*     ^IC* — "  -ky11^  *s  ^one  Dv  *wo  methods, 
r^        either  by  deceit  or  by  violence ;  deceit  appears  to  be  the 

•  attribute  of  the"  fox,  violence  of  the  lion ;  both  of  them 

most  foreign  to  man." 

Duos  qui  seqxutur  lepdres  neutrum  capit.  JProv. — "  He  who 
follows  two  hares  catches  neither.  So  our  saying,  "  Be- 
tween two  stools,"  &c. 

Duplex  omnlno  est  jocandi  genu* :  unum  illiberdle,  pPtulans, 

flagitidsum,  obscoenum ;  altPrum,  elegans,  urbdnvm,  in  genu 

osum,facUum.    Cic. — "  There  are  two  sorts  of  pleasantry ; 

the  one  ungentlemanly,  wanton,  flagitious,  obscene;  the 

other  elegant,  courteous,  ingenious,  and  facetious." 

Dura 

Exerce  impPria,  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes.    Visa. 
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— "Exert  a  rigorous  sway,    and  check  the  straggling 
boughs." 

Durante  beneplacito. — "During  our  good  pleasure."  The 
tenure  by  which  most  official  situations  are  held  in  this 
country. 

Durante  vita. — "  During  life." 

Durdte,  et  vosmet  rebus  servdte  secundis.  Vieg. — "Perse- 
vere, and  reserve  yourselves  for  better  times." 

Durum  et  durum  rum  faciunt  murum. — "  Hard  and  hard  do 
not  make  a  wall."  A  mediaeval  proverb.  As  bricks  re- 
quire a  soft  substance  to  unite  them,  so  proud  men  will 
never  agree  without  the  mediation  of  a  mild  and  equable 
disposition. 

Durum!    Sed  levins  fit  patientid 

Quicquid  corrlgere  est  nefas.      Hoe. 

— "'Tis  hard!    But  that  which  it  is  not  allowed  us  to 

amend,  is  rendered  more  light  by  patience." 

Durum  telum  necessitas.  l*rov. — "  Necessity  is  a  sharp 
weapon." 

Dux  Jbenuna  facti.  Vibg. — "  A  woman  the  leader  in  the 
deed."  Said  in  reference  to  the  valour  and  enterprise  of 
Queen  Dido. 

E. 

E  contra. — "  On  the  other  hand." 

E  debttojustitia.     See  Debilo  justitia. 

E  flammd  cibum  pHPre.  Ter. — "To  seek  one's  food  in  the 
very  flames."  Only  the  most  abject  and  wretched  would 
pick  from  out  of  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  the  articles 
of  food,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  usage,  were 
thrown  there. 

E  multis  paleis,  paulum  fructus  collfgi.  Prov. — "  From  much 
straw  I  have  gathered  but  little  fruit."  "Much  straw, 
but  little  gram."  With  much  labour  I  have  obtained  but 
little  profit. 

E  se  fuucit  velut  ardneus. — "  He  spun  from  himself  like  a 
spider."     He  depended  solely  on  his  own  resources. 

E  tardigrddxs  dsinis  equus  non  prodiit.  JProv. — "  The  horse 
does  not  spring  from  the  slow-paced  ass."     Worthy  chil- 
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dren  cannot  be  expected  to  spring  from  degenerate  pa- 
rents. 

E  thiui  casd  sape  vir  magnus  exit.  Prov. — "  Prom  an  hum- 
ble cot&ge  a  hero  often  springs." 

E  terra  cavernis  ferrum  eliclmus,  rem  ad  colendos  agros  neces- 
sdrium.  Cic. — "  We  draw  forth  iron  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  a  thing  necessary  for  cultivating  the  fields." 

Ea  anUmi  eldtio  qua  cernttur  in  periciilts,  si  justitid  vacat, 
pugnatque  pro  suis  commddis,  in  vitio  est.  Cic. — "  That 
elevation  of  mind  which  is  to  be  seen  in  moments  of  peril, 
if  it  is  uncontrolled  by  justice,  and  strives  only  for  its  own 
advantages,  becomes  a  crime." 

Ea  fama  vagdtur. — "  That  report  is  in  circulation."  There 
is  a  report  to  that  effect. 

Ea  qudniam  nemtni  obtrudi  potest, 

ltur  ad  me Teb. 

— "  Because  she  cannot  be  pushed  off  on  any  one  else, 
they  come  to  me." 

Ea  sola  voluptas 

Soldmenqu€  mail VlBO. 

— "  That  was  his  only  delight,  and  the  solace  of  his  mis- 
fortune." 

Ea  sub  dciilis  pfisita  negliglmus ;  pro&imorum  incuridsi,  Ion- 
ginqua  sectdmur.  Pliny  the  Younger. — "  Those  things 
which  are  placed  under  our  eyes,  we  overlook ;  indifferent 
as  to  what  is  near  us,  we  long  for  that  which  is  distant." 
The  traveller  abroad  overlooks  the  beauties  of  his  own 
country. 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Ecce  homo. — "Behold  the  man."  The  title  given  to  pic- 
tures of  our  Saviour,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  robe — when  Pilate  said,  "Behold  the  man," 
John  xix.  5. 

Ecce  XtPrum  Orispinus! Juv. — "  Behold !  Crispinus  once 

»  again !"   A  notorious  debauchee  and  favourite  of  the  em- 

'(tfCrt  ;)^}t  peror  Domitian,  whom  Juvenal  has  occasion  more  than 
5/ trV','  "'/-     .once  to  make  the  object  of  his  satire. 

Ecquem  esse  dices  in  mart  piscem  meum  T  Plaut.— "  Of 
which  fiah  in  the  sea  can  you  say, '  That  is  mine  ? '  " 

Edepol  ncs  hie  dies  pervorsus  et  advorsus  mihi  obtxgit.  Plaut, 
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— "  Upon  my  word,  this  day  certainly  has  turned  out  both 
perverse  ana  adverse  for  me." 
Edere  non  pdteris  vocem7  lupus  est  tibi  visus.  JProv. — "  You 
cannot  utter  a  word,  you  have  surely  seen  a  wolf."  It 
was  said  that  the  wolf,  by  some  secret  power,  deprived 
of  their  voice  those  who  beheld  it.  See  Lupus  infakuld. 
Edere  oportet  ut  vivas,  non  vlvfre  ut  edas.    Ad  Hebenk.— - 

"  You  ought  to  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat." 
Edvardum  occidtre  nolite  titnere  bonum  est. — The  ambiguous 
message  penned  by  Adam  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  sent  by  Queen  Isabella  to  the  gaolers  of  her  husband, 
Edward  II.  Being  written  without  punctuation,  the 
words  might  be  read  two  ways ;  with  a  comma  after  timere, 
they  would  mean,  "  Edward  to  kill  fear  not,  the  deed  is 
good ; "  but,  with  it  after  nolite,  the  meaning  would  be, 
"  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the  deed  is  good." 
Ejfvdiuntur  opes  irritamenta  nwildrum.    Ovid. — "  Riches,  the 

incentives  of  evil,  are  dug  out  of  the  earth." 
Effugit  mortem  quisquis  contems&rit,  timidisstmum  quemque 
constquitur.   CTubt. — "  He  who  despises  death,  escapes  it ; 
while  the  most  cowardly  it  overtakes." 
Effut'ire  leves  indigna  tragcedia  versus, 

Utfestis  matrona  moterijussa  diebus.     Hoe. 
— "  Tragedy  disdains  to  babble  forth  trivial  verses,  like  a 
matron  challenged  to  dance  on  festive  days." 
Ego  apros  occido,  sed  alter  iifitur  pulpamento. — "  I  kill  the 
boars,  while  another  enjoys  the  flesh."    "  I  beat  the  bush, 
another  catches  the  hare."     A  proverb  used  by  the  em- 
peror Diocletian.     See  Sic  vos,  <fcc. 
Ego  consuetudlnem  serm&nis  vocabo  cons&nsum  eruditorum ; 
sicut  vivendi  consensum  bonorwn.     Quint. — "  I  shall  con- 
sider the  style  of  speaking  adopted  by  men  of  education, 
as  the  model  of  correct  language ;  as  I  do  the  example  of 
good  men  the  model  of  our  conduct  through  life." 
Ego  ero  post  principia.    Tee. — "  I  will  be  behind  the  first 

rank."     I  will  get  out  of  harm's  way. 
Ego  et  rex  meus. — "  I  and  my  king."     An  expression  attri- 
buted to  Cardinal  "Wolsey.  Though  apparently  egotistical 
and  haughty,  correct  Latin  would  not  admit  of  any  othor 
form. 
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Ego  time  meeum  mutttto, 

Bona  men  inhiant ;  eertdttm  dona  mittunt  et  mvnifra. 

PiAUT. 

— "I  matter  this  to  myself — "They  are  gaping  after  my 
property,  while,  Tying  with  each  other,  they  are  thus 
sending  me  gifts  and  presents.'  " 

Ego  ita  eompfrio  omnia  regno,  eivitdtes,  natidnes,  usque  to 
prosperum  imp&rium  habvUse,  dum  opud  eo*  vera  consilia 
valiurunt.  Sail. — " I  find  that  all  Kingdoms,  states,  and 
nations  have  enjoyed  prosperity,  so  long  as  good  counsels 
have  had  influence  in  their  affairs." 

Ego  nee  stadium  tine  divlte  vena, 

Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingfnium. —     Hob. 
— "  For  my  part,  I  can  neither  conceive  what  study  can 
do  without  a  rich  natural  vein,  nor  what  rude  genius  can 
avail  of  itself." 

Ego — quod  te  laudat,  vehementer  probo, 

Natnque  hoc  ah  alio  nunguam  continget  tibi.     Ph£B. 
— "I  greatly  approve  of  your  bestowing  praise  on  your- 
self for  it  will  never  be  your  lot  to  receive  it  from  another." 
The  answer  of  JEsop  to  a  wretched  author,  who  praised 
himself. 

Ego,  si  bonamfamam  mihi  servatso,  eat  ero  dives.  Plact. — 
"  If  I  keep  a  good  character  for  myself,  I  shall  be  quite 
rich  enough." 

Ego  si  riti,  quod  ineptut 

Pastillos  Eufitlus  ofot,  Oargoniu*  hircum, 
Lividus  et  mordax  vldeor  tibi  f —  Hob. 

— "  If  I  laugh  at  the  silly  Eunllus,  because  he  amells  of 
perfumes,  or  at  Gargonius,  because  he  stinks  like  a  he- 
goat,  am  I  to  be  thought  envious  and  carping  ?" 

Ego  spempretio  non  emo.  Tzb. — "  I  will  not  purchase  hope 
with  gold."  I  will  not  throw  away  what  is  of  value  upon 
empty  hopes. 

Egrrgii  mortdlem,  altiqve  silenil.     Hob,— "  A.  being  of 

extraordinary  silence  and  reserve." 

Eheu !  fugdees,  Eosthume,  Eoslhime, 
Labuntur  anni ;  nee  pitta*  moram 
Eugis  et  instanti  senectm 
Affiret,  indiimitmque  morti.  Hob. 

— "  Alas !   Posthumus,  Posthumus,  our  years  pass  away, 
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nor  can  piety  stay  wrinkles,  and  approaching  old  age,  and 
unconquerable  death." 

Eheu !  quam  brevtbus  pfreunt  ingentia  causis !  Claud. — 
"Alas!  by  what  trifling  causes  are  great  states  over- 

•  thrown!"  or,  as  Pope  says,  ""What  mighty  contests 
spring  from  trivial  things!" 

JEheu  !  quampingui  macer  est  mihi  taunts  in  arvo, 

Idem  amor  exttium  ptedri  est,  plfcdrisque  magistro.  Yibo. 
— "  Alas !  how  lean  is  my  bull  amid  the  rich  pastures ! 
love  is  equally  the  destruction  of  the  cattle,  and  of  the 
cattle's  master." 

Eheu  ! 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 
Nam  vttiis  nemo  sine  nascitur  ;  opttmus  ilte  est, 

Qui  minimis  urgetur. Hoe. 

— "  Alas !  how  rashly  do  we  sanction  severe  rules  against 
ourselves,  for  no  man  is  born  without  faults ;  he  is  the 
best  who  is  subject  to  the  fewest." 

Efa,  age,  rumpe  moras,  quo  te  spectdbimus  usque  ? 
Dum  quid  sis  dub?tas,jam  potes  esse  nihil.  Mabt. 

— "  Come  then,  away  with  this  delay,  how  long  are  we  to 
be  looking  at  you  ?  While  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  be, 
presently  it  will  be  out  of  your  power  to  be  anything  at 
all." 

Eldti  antmi  eomprimendi  sunt. — "  Minds  which  are  too  much 
elated  must  be  humbled." 

Elegit.  Law  Term. — "  He  has  chosen."  A  writ  of  execu- 
tion that  lies  for  one  who  has  recovered  a  debt,  to  levy 
from  a  moiety  of  the  defendant's  lands:  while  holding 
which  moiety  the  creditor  is  tenant  by  elegit. 

Elephantem  ex  mused  fads.  JProv. — "You  are  making  an 
elephant  of  a  fly." 

Elepnantus  non  capit  murem.  JProv. — "The  elephant  does 
not  catch  mice."  Some  annoyances  are  beneath  our 
notice.    See  Aquila  non,  &c. 

Elige  eum  cuius  ttbiplacuit  et  vita  et  ordtio.  Sew. — "  Make 
choice  of  him  whose  mode  of  living  and  whose  conversa- 
tion are  pleasing  to  you." 

Eligito  tempos,  eaptdtum  steps,  rogandi.  Ovtd. — "  Choose 
your  time  for  asking,  after  having  often  watched  for  it." 

Etocutio  est  idoneorum  verborum  et  sententidrum  ad  rem  in- 
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centum  aeeommoddtio.  Cic. — "  Elocution  is  an  apt  accom- 
modation, of  the  worda  and  sentiments  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. " 

Eloquenlia  non  modo  eo*  ornat,  penes  qvot  ett,  ted  etiam  tini- 
vcrsam  rempubtlcam.  Cic. — "  Eloquence  ia  not  only  an 
ornament  to  those  who  possess  it,  but  even  to  the  whole 
community." 

Umax famina.  Ovid. — "A  woman  who  is  always  buying." 
A  lover  of  bargains. 

Emlre  malo  quam  rog&re. — "  Better  to  have  to  buy  than  to 
beg."  Because  in  the  former  case  there  is  no  obligation. 
'  Ernitur  sold  virtute  potetta*.  CtA.ru. — "  (True)  power 
is  purchased  by  virtue  alone." 

Empla  doldre  docet  exptrientia.  jprov. — "  Experience  bought 
by  pain  teaches  us  a  lesson." 

Emunctin  naris  homo.— "  A  man  of  sharp  nose."  One  of 
quick  perception. 

En!  hie  dechlrat,  quale*  tiH*  jiidtcet !  Phsd. — "Look! 
This  shows  what  sort  of  judges  you  are." 

Eo  crassior  air  ett,  quo  territ  prbpior.  ClO. — "  The  air  is 
the  more  dense,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  earth." 

Eo  instanti. — "At  that  instant." 

Eo  magi*  pra-fulgehat  quod  non  vHebatur.  Tacit.— "  He 
shone  with  all  the  greater  lustre,  because  he  was  not 
seen."     Said  of  a  great  man  whose  statue  was  insidiously 

^removed  from  public  view. 

Eodem  eollyrio  medcri  omnibus.  Prov. — "To  heal  all  with 
the  same  ointment."  To  use  the  same  argument,  or 
adopt  the  same  course,  with  persons  of  all  ages  and  classes. 

Eodem  modo  quo  quid  conttitultur  eodem  modo  dittolvitur. 
Coke. — "  In  the  same  manner  in  which  an  agreement  is 
made,  it  is  dissolved."  If  made  by  deed,  it  must  be  dis- 
solved by  deed. 

Epieuri  de  gregeporcum.     Hoe. — "  One  of  the  swinish 

herd  of  Epicurus." 

Equet  ipto  mUlior  Bellerophonte.  Hob. — "Abetter  horse- 
man than  Bellerophou  himself."  Bellerophon  was  master 
of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 

Eqvo  freenato  ett  auris  in  ore.     Hoe. — "The  ear  of  a 

bridled  horse  is  in  his  mouth."  He  is  guided  by  the  bit, 
not  by  words. 
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Equltis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnia,  ad  incertos  ociilos,  et  gaudia  vana.  Hob. 
— "  In  these  days,  our  knights  have  transferred  all  pleasure 
from  the  hearing  to  the  eyes  that  may  deceive,  and  frivol- 
ous amusements."  The  poet  rebukes  the  Homan  equites 
for  their  love  of  the  shows  of  the  Circus  and  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

Equus  Seidnus. — "The  horse  of  Seius."  Cneius  Seius,  a 
Roman  citizen,  possessed  a  horse  of  singular  size  and 
beauty,  and  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  those  of  Dio- 
medes,  king  of  Thrace.  Seius  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  and  the  horse  was  bought  for  a  large  price  by 
Cornelius  Dolabella.  He  in  his  turn  was  conquered  by 
Cassius,  and  fell  in  battle ;  upon  which  the  horse  came 
into  the  hands  of  Cassius.  He  slaying  himself  on  being 
defeated  by  Antony,  the  horse  came  into  Antony's  pos- 
session ;  who  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Augustus,  and 
put  himself  to  death.  The  possession  of  this  horse  was 
considered  so  disastrous  to  its  owner,  that  "  The  horse  of 
Seius"  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  thing  that 
was  supposed  to  bring  ill  luck. 

Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  mallent  vmperantivm  manddta 
interpretdri,  quam  exsPqui.  Tacit. — "They  attended  to 
their  duties,  but  still  as  preferring  rather  to  cavil  at  the 
commands  of  their  rulers,  than  to  obey  them."  Quoted 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Essays. 

Erant  quibus  appetentior  fames  videretur,  quando  sapienflbus 
cvpiao  gloria  novisstma  exultur.  Tacit. — "There  were 
some  to  whom  he  seemed  too  greedy  of  fame,  at  a  time 
when  the  desire  of  glory,  that  last  of  all  desires,  is  by  the 
wise  laid  aside."  Milton  was  probably  indebted  to  this 
passage  for  his  line  on  ambition, 

"That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 

Ergo  hand  difficile  est  perituram  arcess&re  summam, 
lxmcibus  opptisitis,  vel  matris  imagine  fractd.         Juv. 
— "Therefore  there  is  no  scruple  in  borrowing  a  sum, 
soon  to  be  squandered,  by  pawning  their  plate,  or  the  bat- 
tered likeness  of  their  mother." 
•ErKpe  te  mora.    Hoe. — "Away  with  all  delay." 
•Erfpe  turpi 
Collajugo.    Liber,  liber  sum,  die  age. —    Hob. 
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— "  Rescue  your  neck  from  this  vile  yoke  ;  come,  say,  I  am 
free,  I  am  free." 

ErKptte  isti  gl&diwm,  qui  sui  est  impos  aritmi.  Platjt. — 
"  Take  away  the  sword  from  him  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  his  senses." 

Eripit  interdum,  modo  dat  medicina  salutem.  Ovn>.— "  Medi- 
cine sometimes  takes  away  health,  sometimes  bestows  it." 

Eripuit  coelo  fultnen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis.—-"  He  snatched 
the  lightning  from  heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants." 
This  line,  an  adaptation  of  one  from  Manilius,  was  in- 
scribed by  the  French  minister  Turgot  on  a  medal  struck 
in  honour  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  allusion  is  to  his 
discovery  that  lightning  is  produced  by  electricity,  and 
to  the  support  which  he  gave  to  his  country  in  the  asser- 
tion of  its  independence  of  the  British  crown.  See  SoU 
vitque  animis,  &c. 

Errdmus  si  ullam  terrdrum  partem  immunem  apericulo  credi- 
mus.  Sen. — "  We  are  mistaken  if  we  believe  that  there 
is  any  part  of  the  world  free  from  danger." 

Errantem  in  viam  reducito. — "Bring  back  him  who  has 
strayed,  into  the  right  way."  The  duty  of  the  pastor  of 
the  flock. 

Errat,  et  Mine 

Sue  venit,  hinc  illuc,  et  quostfbet  occupat  artus 
Spirt tus ;  equeferis  humdna  in  corpora  transit, 

Inqueferas  noster. Oyid. 

— "  The  soul  wanders  about  and  comes  from  that  spot  to 
this,  from  this  to  that,  and  takes  possession  of  any  limbs 
it  may;  it  both  passes  from  the  beasts  into  human 
bodies,  and  from  us  into  the  beasts."  The  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. 

Esse  bonum  facile  est,  ubi  quod  vetet  esse  remotum  est.  Ovid. 
— "  It  is  easy  to  be  good,  when  that  which  would  forbid  it 
is  afar,  off."  It  is  easy  to  be  virtuous  when  we  are  not 
exposed  to  temptation. 

Esse  quam  videri  malm. — "  I  would  rather  be,  than  seem  to 
be/' 

Esse  quoque  in  Eatis  reminiscttur  qffore  tempus 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  cceli 
Ardeat ;  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret.        Oyid. 
— "  He  remembers  too  that  it  was  in  the  decrees  of  fate, 
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that  a  time  should  come  when  the  sea,  the  earth,  and 
the  palace  of  heaven,  seized  by  the  flames,  should  he  burnt ; 
and  the  laboriously- wrought  fabric  of  the  universe  should 
be  in  danger  of  perishing."  So  we  read  in  Scripture, 
"  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  in  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt 
up."     2  Pet.  iii. 

Esse  solent  magna  damna  minora  bono,  OvrD. — "Trivial 
losses  are  often  of  great  benefit." 

Est  amicus  socius  mens  a,  et  non  permanebit  in  die  necessitatis, 
— "  Some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not 
continue  in  the  day  of  thy  affliction." — Ecclus,  vi.  10. 
This,  however,  is  only  said  of  the  class  of  so-called  friends. 

Est  animus  lucis  contemptor  !    Vieo. — "  My  soul  is  a 

contemner  of  the  light ! " 

Est  animus  tibi 

Berumque  prudens,  et  secundis 

Tempdribus  dubiisque  rectus.        Hob. 

— "  xou  have  a  mind  endowed  with  prudence  in  the  affairs 

of  life,  and  upright,  as  well  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity." 

Est  aviditas  dives,  et  pauper  pudor,  rsjED. — "  Covetousnesi 
is  rich,  while  modesty  starves." 

Est  bonus  ut  mttior  vir 

Non  &lius  quisquam. —         Hob. 

— "  He  is  so  good  a  man,  that  no  one  can  be  better." 

Est  brevitdte  opus,  ut  currat  sententia. —  Hon. — "  There  is 
need  of  conciseness  that  the  sentence  may  run  agree- 
ably." 

Est  demum  vera  felicitas,  felicitate  dignum  videri,  Pliny 
the  Younger, — "  The  truest  happiness,  in  fine,  consists  in 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  deserving  of  happiness." 

Est  egentissimus  in  sud  re, — "  He  is  much  straitened  in  cir- 
cumstances." 

Est  ctiavn  mXseris  pittas,  et  in  hoste  probdtur,  Ovid. — "  To- 
wards the  wretched  there  is  a  duty,  and  even  in  an  enemy 
it  is  praised." 

Est  etianty  ubiprofecto  damnum  prcestet  fftc&re,  quam  lucrum. 
Plattt. — "There  are  occasions  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
better  to  make  loss  than  gain." 
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•Est  hie, 


Est  ubi  vis,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  cequus.     Hob. 

— "  [Happiness]  is  to  be  found  here,  it  is  everywhere,  if 

you  possess  a  well-regulated  mind." 

Est  in  aqud  dulci  non  invididsa  voluptds.  Ovid. — "  In  pure 
water  there  is  a  pleasure  begrudged  by  none."  r 

Est  ipsi  res  angusta  domi.  —  "His  means  are  but  very 
limited." 

Est  tnihi,  sitque,precor,  nostris  diuturnior  annis, 

Eilia;  qud  fetix  sospUe  semper  ero.  Ovid. 

— "  I  have  a  daughter,  and  long,  I  pray,  may  she  survive 
my  years ;  so  long  as  she  is  in  comfort  I  shall  ever  be 
happy."  . 

Est  miserorum,  ut  malevolentes  sint  atque  invldeant  bonis. 
Plaut. — "  'Tis  the  nature  of  the  wretched  to  be  ill-dis- 
posed, and  to  envy  the  fortunate." 

Est  modus  in  rebus  ;  sunt  certi  dent  que  fines, 

Quos  ultra  citrdque  nequit  consistere  rectum.  Hob. 
— "  There  is  a  medium  in  all  things ;  there  are,  in  fact,  cer- 
tain bounds,  on  either  side  of  which  rectitude  cannot  ex- 
ist." The  evils  which  have  been  produced  by  fanaticism, 
prompted  by  motives  really  good,  are  almost  equal  to 
those  which  have  sprung  from  confirmed  vice.  The  poet 
wisely  commends  the  golden  mean. 

Est  multi  fibula  plena  joci.    Ovxd. — "It  is  a  short 

story,  but  full  of  fun." 

Est  natura  hdmlnum  novitdtis  HvYda.  Pliny  the  Elder.— 
"  Man  is  by  nature  fond  of  novelty." 

Estne  Dei  sedes  nisi  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer, 

Et  cesium,  et  virtus  ?  SupPros  quid  qucerimus  ultra  ? 
Jupiter  est,  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris.  Lucas". 
— "  Has  God  any  other  seat  than  the  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  air,  and  the  heavens,  and  virtue  ?  Beyond  these 
why  do  we  seek  God  ?  Whatever  you  see,  he  is  in  it, 
wherever  you  move,  he  is  there."  The  doctrine  of  Pan- 
theism. 

Est  nitldus,  vitroque  magis  perlucidus  omni 

Eons. Ovtd. 

— "  The  fountain  is  limpid  and  clearer  than  any  glass." 

Est  tipZra  pretium  duplicis  pernoscere  juris 
Naturam. Hob. 
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— "  'Tis  worth  your  while  to  know  the  nature  of  these  two 
kinds  of  sauce."  A  good  motto  for  a  disciple  of  Kit- 
chener or  Soyer. 

Est  pater  tile  quern  nuptia  demon  str ant.  Law  Max, — "  He  ia 
the  father  whom  the  marriage-rites  point  out  as  such." 
Each  man  must  be  content  to  father  his  wife's  children, 
unless  he  can  show  a  satisfactory  reason  to  the  contrary. 

Est  profectb  Deus,  qui  qua  nos  gerlmus  auditque  et  viaet. 
Plaut. — "  There  is  undoubtedly  a  God  who  both  hears 
and  sees  the  things  which  we  do." 

Est  proprium  stultitia  alidrum  cemere  vftia,  oblivisci  suorum. 
Cio. — "  It  is  the  province  of  folly  to  discover  the  faults  of 
others,  and  forget  its  own." 

-Est  quadam  flere  voluptas  ; 
Expletur  lachrymis,  eqtrlturque  dolor.     OvXD. 
— "  There  is,  in  weeping,  a  certain  luxury;  grief  is  soothed 
and  alleviated  by  tears." 

•Est  quiddam  gestus  edendi.     Ovid. — "  One's  mode  of 
eating  is  of  some  importance." 

Est  quoddam  prodlre  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra.  Hob. — "  'Tis 
something  to  have  advanced  thus  far,  even  though  it  be 
not  granted  to  go  farther."  Failure  in  a  laudable  at- 
tempt is  far  from  being  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Est  quoque  cunctdrum  ndvKtas  carisslma  rerum.  Ovn>.— 
"Novelty  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  sought  after." 

Est  rosaflos  Veneris ;  quo  dulciafurta  laterent,  "X        / 

Harpticrati  matris  dona  dicdvit  Amor.  \ 

Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amicis,  J    ' 

Convives  ut  sub  ed  dicta  tacenda  sciant.  I 

— "  The  rose  is  the  flower  of  Venus ;  in  order  that  his 
sweet  thefts  might  be  concealed,  Love  dedicated  this  gift 
of  his  mother  to  Harpocrates.  Hence  it  is  that  the  host 
hangs  it  up  over  his  friendly  board,  that  the  guests  may 
know  how  to  keep  silence  upon  what  is  said  beneath  it. 
Harpocrates  was  the  god  of  silence.  Hence  our  expres- 
sion, "  It  was  said  under  the  rose." 

Est  tempus  quando  nihil,  est  tempus  quando  Uttquid,  nullum 
tamen  est  tempus  in  quo  dicenda  sunt  omnia. — "  There  is  a 
time  when  nothing  may  be  said,  a  time  when  some  thinp* 
may  be  said,  but  no  time  when  all  things  may  be  said." 
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Hit  via  sublimit,  ccelo  manifesto  sereno, 

Lactea  nomen  habet,  candore  notdbilis  ipso.     Ottd. 

— "  There  is  a  way  on  high,  easily  seen  in  a  clear  sky,  and 

which,  remarkable  for  its  very  whiteness,  receives  the 

name  of  the  Milky  "Way." 
JEsto  perpHua. — "  Be  thou  everlasting."     The  last  words  of 

Father  Paul  Sarpi,  spoken  in  reference  to  his  country, 

Venice. 
JEsto  quod  es  ;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemTihet  esse : 

Quod  non  es,  nolis  ;  quodpotes  esse,  velis. 

— "  Be  what  you  really  are ;  let  any  other  person  be  what 

others  are.     Do  not  wish  to  be  that  which  you  are  not, 

and  wish  to  be  that  which  you  can  be." 
JSsto  quod  esse  videris. — "  Be  what  you  seem  to  be."     Motto 

of  Lord  Sondes. 
Esto,  ut  nunc  multi,  dives  tibi,  pauper  amicis.     Jut. — "  Be, 

as  many  are  now-a-days,  ricn  to  yourself,  poor  to  your 

friends." 
JEsurienti  ne  occurras. — "  Do  not  encounter  a  starving  man." 

An  enemy  reduced  to   desperation  is  likely  to  prove 

formidable. 
ffi  ccBttra. — "  And  the  rest."     Denoted  by — &c. 

JEt  credis  cinfres  curare  sepultosf    Vibg. — "And  do 

you  suppose  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead  care  for  what  passes 

on  earth?" 
Et  dicam,  Mea  sunt ;  injxciamque  manus.     Ovid. — "  And  I 

will  say, '  They  are  mine/  and  will  lay  hands  on  them." 
Et  dubitdmus  adhue  virtutem  extenderefactis  f  Visa. — "  And 

do  we  hesitate  to  extend  our  glory  by  our  deeds  ?" 
JEt  errat  longe  med  quidem  senteniid, 

Qui  impPrium  credit  grSvius  esse  out  stalnlius 

T%  quod  fit,  quam  illud,  quod  amicXtid  adjungHtur.    Teb. 

— "  He  is  very  much  mistaken,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  events, 

who  thinks  that  an  authority  is  more  firm,  or  more  last- 
ing, which  is  established  by  force,  than  that  which  is 

founded  on  affection." 
JEt  JUctre  et  pati  fortia  Bomdnum  est.     Lrvr. — "To  act 

bravely  and  to  suffer  bravely  is  the  part  of  a  Boman." 
JEtfert  suspensos,  corde  micante,  gradus.    Ovn>. — "  And  with 

palpitating  heart  he  advances  on  tiptoe." 
Et  genus  et  formam  reglna  pecunia  donat.    Hob.-—"  Money, 
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that  queen,  bestows  both  birth  and  beauty."  Money  be- 
comes the  substitute  for  high  lineage  and  good  looks. 

Et  genus  etproavos,  et  quw  nonfecimus  ipsi, 

fix  ea  nostra  voco. Oyid. 

— "  High  lineage  and  ancestors,  and  such  advantages  as 
we  have  not  made  ourselves,  all  these  I  scarcely  call  our 
own." 

Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  algd  est.  Hob. — "  Vir- 
tue and  high  birth,  unless  accompanied  by  wealth,  are 
deemed  more  worthless  than  sea-weed."  That  is,  by  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  community. 

Et  lateat  tritium  proxtmKtdte  boni.  Ovid.—"  And  let  each 
fault  lie  concealed  under  the  name  of  the  good  quality  to 
which  it  is  the  nearest  akin."     See  Et  mala,  &c. 

Et  latro,  et  cautus  pracingUur  ense  viator; 
Hie  sed  instdias,  hie  sioiportat  opem.       Ovid. 
— "  Both  the  cut-throat  and  the  wary  traveller  is  girded 
with  the  sword ;  but  the  one  carries  it  for  the  purposes  of 
crime,  the  other  as  a  means  of  defence." 

Et  magis  adducto  pomwm  decerptre  ramo, 
Quam  de  coeldtd  sumtre  lance  juvat.     Ovid. 
— "  It  is  more  gratifying  too,  to  pull  down  a  branch  and 
pluck  an  apple,  than  to  take  one  from  a  graven  dish." 

Et  mala  sunt  vtcina  bonis  ;  errore  sub  illo 
Pro  vitio  virtus  crimina  scepe  dedit.        Otxd. 
— "  There  are  bad  qualities  too  near  akin  to  good  ones : 
by  confounding  the  one  for  the  other,  a  virtue  has  often 
borne  the  blame  for  a  vice."     See  Et  lateat,  Ac. 

Et  male  tornatos  incudi  reddVre  versus.  Hob. — "And  to 
return  ill-polished  verses  to  the  anvil." 

Et  mea  cymba  semel  vastd  percussa  procelld 
JXlum,  quo  hesa  est,  horret  adlre  locum.       Ovid. 
— "  My  bark  too,  once  struck  by  the  overwhelming  storm, 
dreads  to  approach  the  spot  on  which  it  has  been  shat- 
tered." 

Et  mete,  (si  quid  loquar  audiendum,) 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pars.  Hob. 

— "  Then,  if  I  can  offer  anything  worth  hearing,  my  voice 
shall  readily  join  in  the  general  acclamation." 

Et  mihi,  Propdsitum  perfice,  dixit,  opus.  Ovid. — "And  said 
to  me,  Complete  the  work  that  you  design." 
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Et  mild  res,  non  me  rebus,  sithmittfre  conor.  Hon. — "  I  en- 
deavour to  conquer  circumstances,  not  to  submit  to  them." 

Et  minima  vires  frangPre  quassa  valent.  Ovid. — "  A  very 
little  violence  is  able  to  break  a  thing  once  cracked."  If 
we  give  way  to  dejection,  we  shall  be  unable  to  struggle 
against  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

Et  monere,  et  rnoncri,  proprium  est  vera  amicitue.     Cic. — 
"To  advise,  and  be  advised,  is  the  duty  of  true  friend- 
1       ship." 

Et  moveant  primos  pubTtca  verba  sonos.  Ovid. — "  And  let 
the  topics  of  the  day  lead  to  the  first  words." 

Et  nati  natorwm,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  Mis.  Vibg>. — "  The 
children  of  our  children,  and  those  who  shall  be  born  of 
them."     Our  latest  posterity. 

Et  nequejam  color  est  misto  canddre  rubori; 
Nee  vigor,  et  vires,  et  qua  modo  visa  plncebant ; 
Nee  corpus  rVmanet — -—  Ovid. 

— "Ana  now,  no  longer  is  bis  complexion  of  white 
mixed  with  red ;  neither  his  vigour  nor  his  strength,  nor 
the  points  which  charmed  when  seen  so  lately,  nor  even 
his  body,  now  remains." 

Et  nova  fictoque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 

Grceco  fonte  cadunt  parce  detorta. Hob. 

— "  And  new  and  lately  invented  terms  will  have  author- 
ity, if  they  are  derived  from  Greek  sources,  with  but  little 
deviation." 

Et  nulli  cessura  fides,  sine  crimtne  mores, 

Nuddque  simplicitas,  purpureusque  pudor.     0 vn>. 
— "A  fidelity  that  will  yield  to  none,  manners  above 
reproach,  ingenuousness  without  guile,  and  blushing  mo- 
desty." 
I   f  Et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos; 
,    J       Nunc  frondent  sylvm,  nunc  formosisstmus  annus.    Vibo. 
V»     — "  Aiid  now  every  field,  now  every  tree,  is  budding  forth ; 
now  the  woods  look  green;  now  most  beauteous  is  the 
year."     A  description  of  Spring. 

Et  peccdre  nefas,  aut  prUium  est  mori.  Hob. — "  It  is  for- 
bidden to  sin,  or  the  reward  is  death."  The  sin  to 
which  the  poet  alludes,  is  that  of  adultery,  as  punished  b^ 
the  Scythians.  So  in  Scripture,  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."    Bom.  vi.  23. 
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-Et  JPhosbo  digna  locuti, 
Quique  sui  mZmdres  alios  fecire  merendo  ; 
Omnibus  his  nlved  cinguntur  temptira  vittd.     Vibg. 
— "Those  who  have  uttered  things  worthy  of  Phoebas, 
and  those  who  have  made  others  mindful  of  them  by  their 
merits,   all  these   have  their  temples  >bound  with  the 
snow-white  fillet."     In  his  description  of  the  rewards  of 
Elysium,  the  poet  classes  his  brethren,  the  disciples  of 
Phoebus,  with  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Etpudet,  et  mUuo,  semperque  eademque  prfcdri, 
lie  subeant  ammo  tcedia  justa  tuo.  Oyid. 

— "  I  am  both  ashamed  and  I  dread  to  be  always  making 
the  same  entreaties,  lest  a  justifiable  disgust  should  take 
possession  of  your  feelings.' ' 

Et  quw  sibi  quisque  timtbat, 
ZJhiu*  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere.     Vibg. 
— "  And  what  each  man  dreaded  for  himself,  they  bore 
lightly,  when  centred  in  the  destruction  of  one  wretched 
creature."     A  picture  of  the  readiness  with  which  man 
makes  a  scapegoat  of  his  fellow-man. 

Et  quando  ub&rior  vitiorum  copia  ?    Quando 
Major  avdriticB  patuit  sinus  ?    Alea  quando 

Hos  aminos  ? Jut. 

— "  And  when  was  vice  ever  in  greater  force  ?  When  was 
there  ever  a  greater  scope  for  avarice  ?  When  did  the  dice 
more  thoroughly  enthral  the  minds  of  men  ?" 

Et  qui  dliis  nocent,  ut  in  alios  liberdles  sint,  in  eddem  stmt 
injustitid,  ut  si  in  suam  rem  aliena  convert  ant.  Cic. — 
"  And  those  who  injure  one  party  to  benefit  another,  are 
quite  as  unjust,  as  if  they  converted  the  property  of  others 
to  their  own  benefit." 

Et  qui  nolunt  occidtire  quenquam 

Posse  volunt. Jut. 

— "Even  those  who  have  no  wish  to  slay  another,  are 
wishful  to  have  the  power."  In  allusion  to  the  ambitious 
thirst  for  power. 

Et  quiescenti  agendum  est,  et  agenti  quiescendum  est.  Sek. — 
"He  who  is  indolent  should  labour,  and  he  who  labours 
should  take  repose." 

Et  rident  stbTidi  verba  Latlna. —  Ovid. — "And  the  fools 
laugh  at  Latin  words." 
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Et  sanguis  et  spirltus  pecnnia  mortalibus.    JProv. — "  Money 

is  both  blood  and  life  to  men." 
Et  sfyuentia. — "And  what  follows."     Generally  written  in 

short,  et  seq. 
Et  si  non  aliqud  nocuisses,  mortuus  esses.     Vieg. — "  And  if 

you  could  not  have  hurt  him  some  way  or  other,  you 

would  have  died  (of  spite)." 
JEt  sic  de  sirniUbus. — "  Ajid  so  of  the  like." 
Et  tfnuit  nostras  numerosus  Hordtius  aures.     Ovm. — "  Ho- 
race too,  with  his  varied  numbers,  charmed  my  ears."   - 
Et  vtniam  pro  laude  peto  ;  lauddtus  abunde, 

Non  fastlditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero.  Ovm. 

— "  Pardon  too,  in  place  of  praise,  do  I  crave ;  abundantly, 

reader,  shall  I  be  praised,  if  I  do  not  cause  thee  disgust." 
Et  vitam  impendZre  vero. — "  And  in  the  cause  of  truth  to 

lay  down  life." 
Etenim  omnes  artes  qua  ad  humanitdtem  pertinent,  hdbent 

quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quddam 

inter  se  continentur.     Cio. — "  All  the  arts  appertaining  to 

civilized  life,  are  united  by  a  kind  of  common  bond,  and 

are  connected,  as  it  were,  by  a  certain  relationship." 
Etiam  cap  ill  us  unus  habet  umbram  suam.     Sye. — "  Even  a 

single  hair  has  its  shadow."    The  most  trivial  thing  has  its 

utility  and  importance. 
Etiam  cUeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est.    Stb. — "In  desire, 

even  swiftness  itself  is  delay." 
Etiam  fera  animdlia,  si  clausa  tineas,  virtutis  obliviscuntur. 

— "  Savage  animals  even,  if  you  keep  them  in  confinement, 

forget  their  ferocious  disposition." 
Etiam  fortes  viros  subltis  terreri.     Tacit. — "  The  minds  of 

resolute  men  even  may  be  alarmed  by  sudden  events."  And 

on  the  other  hand,  weak  men  are  then  found  resolute. 
Etiam  in  secundissimis  rebus  maxime  est  utendum  consffio 

amicorum.     Cic. — "Even  in  our  greatest  prosperity,  we 

ought  by  all  means  to  take  the  advice  of  our  friends." 
Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentlri  dolor.    Ste.— "Pain  makes 

even  the  innocent  liars." 
Etiam  oblivisci  quod  scis,  interdum  expMit.    Stb. — "It  is 

sometimes  as  well  to  forget  what  you  know." 
Etiam  Parnassia  faurus 

Parva  sub  ingenti  matris  se  subjicit  umbrd.    VlBO. 
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— *'  Even  the  Parnassian  laurel  shelters  itself  beneath  the 
dense  shade  of  its  mother."  Said  of  the  suckers  which 
shoot  up  from  the  root. 

Etiam  sandto  vubtere  cicatrix  manet.  Syb. — "Even  when 
the  wound  is  healed  the  scar  remains."  Injuries  are  more 
often  forgiven  than  forgotten. 

Etiam  si  Cato  dicat.  Prov. — "  Even  if  Cato  were  to  say  so  " 
— I  would  not  believe  it :  Cato  being  a  man  of  the  most 
scrupulous  integrity. 

Etiam  stultis  acuit  ingtnium  fames.     Phjed. — "Hunger 

sharpens  even  the  wits  of  fools." 

Etsi  pervivo  usque  ad  summam  eetdtem,  tamen 

Breve  spatium  est  perfcrundi  qua  mtnitas  mihi.    Plaut. 
— "  Though  I  should  live  even  to  an  extreme  age,  still, 
short  is  the  time  for  enduring  what  you  threaten  me 
with." 

Euge  poeta.    Pees. — "  "Well  done,  ye  poets ! " 

Eum  ausculta,  cui  quutuor  sunt  aures.  Prov. — "  Listen  to 
him  who  has  four  ears."  Attend  to  persons  who  show 
themselves  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  speak. 

Eventus  stultorum  magister  est.  Lit. — "Experience  is  the 
master  of  fools."  Pools  are  only  to  be  taught  by  ex- 
perience. 

Eversis  omnibus  rebus,  quum  consilio  profici  nihil  possit%  una 
ratio  videtur;  quidquid  evenerit,  ferre  moderate.  Cic. — 
"  When  we  are  utterly  ruined,  and  when  no  counsel  can 
profit  us,  there  seems  to  be  one  way  open  to  us ;  whatever 
may  happen,  to  bear  it  with  moderation." 

Evoldre  rus  ex  urbe  tanquam  ex  vinculis.  Cio. — "To  fly 
from  the  town  into  the  country,  as  though  from  chains." 

Ex  abundanti  cauteld. — "  From  excess  of  precaution." 

Ex  abusu  non  arguitur  ad  usum.  Law  Max. — "  We  must  not 
argue,  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  against  the  use  of  it." 

Ex  abusu  non  argumentwm  ad  dcsuetudinem.  Law  Max. — 
"  The  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  argument  for  its  discontinu- 
ance." 

Ex  aquo  et  bonojudicdre. — "  To  judge  in  fairness  and  equity." 

Ex  arend  furitcuhm  nectis.  Prov. — "  Tou  are  for  making  a 
rope  of  sand."     Tou  are  attempting  an  impossibility. 

Ex  aurtbus  cognoscftur  astnus.  Prov. — "An  ass  is  known 
by  his  ears." 
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Ex  cWhldrd. — "From  the  chair,"  or  "pulpit."  Coming 
from  high  authority,  and  therefore  to  be  relied  on. 

Ex  conce8so. — "  From  what  has  been  conceded."  An  argu- 
ment ex  concesso,  or  from  what  the  opponent  has  ad- 
mitted. 

Ex  contractu. — "  From  contract." 

Ex  curid. — "  Out  of  court." 

Ex  deftto  justttuB. — "  From  what  is  due  to  justice." 

Ex  delicto. — "  From  the  crime." 

Ex  desuetudine  amittuntur  privilegia.  Law  Max. — "  Sights 
are  forfeited  by  non-user." 

Ex  diuturnitdte  temporis  omnia  prcesumuntur  esse  solemnltter 
acta.  Law  Max. — "From  length  of  time  everything  is 
presumed  to  have  been  solemnly  done." 

Ex  eddem  ore  caTidum  etfrlgtdum  effldre. — "  To  blow  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  mouth."   This  adage  is  founded  on  the 

-   Fable  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Traveller. 

Ex  factis  non  ex  dictis  amtci  pensandi.  Lrv. — "  Friends  are 
to  be  estimated  from  their  deeds,  not  their  words." 

Ex  facto  jus  oritur.  Law  Max. — "  The  law  arises  from  the 
fact."  Until  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  known,  the  law 
cannot  be  put  in  force. 

Ex  ha  bit  u  homines  metientes.  Crc. — "Estimators  of  men 
from  their  outward  appearances." 

Ex  hwniili  magna  ad  fasti gia  rerum 

Extollit,  guoties  vdluit  fort una  jocdri.     Jut. 

— "  As  oft  as  fortune  is  in  sportive  mood,  she  raises  men 

from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power." 

Ex  inimico  cogxta  posse  fi$ri  amicum.  Sen. — "  Think  that 
you  may  possibly  make  of  an  enemy  a  friend."  Avoid 
extremes  in  enmities.     See  Amicum,  <fec. 

Ex  magnd  casnd  stomacho  fit  maxima  poena, 
TJt  sis  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  coma  brevis. 
— "  From  a  heavy  supper  great  uneasiness  to  the  stomach 
is  produced ;  that  you  may  enjoy  a  good  night's  rest,  let 
your  supper  be  moderate."  A  Leonine  or  rhyming  couplet, 
not  improbably  issued  by  the  School  of  Health  at  Salerno. 

Ex  malts  moribus  bonce  leges  natce  sunt.  Coke. — "  From  bad 
manners  good  laws  have  sprung." 

Ex  mero  motu. — "  From  a  mere  motion ;"  of  one's  own  free- 
will. 
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Ex  necessitate  rei. — "  From  the  urgency  of  the  case." 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. — "  From  nothing  nothing  is  made.!f 
Nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 

Ex  officio. — "  By  virtue  of  his  office." 

Ex  otio  plus  negotii  quam  ex  negbtio  habemus.  Old  Scholiast. 
— "  FVom  our  leisure  we  get  more  to  do,  than  from  our 
business."  Especially  when  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
falling  into  mischief. 

Ex  parte.  Law  Term. — "  On  one  part."  Evidence  given  on 
one  side  only  is  called  ex  parte. 

Ex  pede  Herculem.  Prov. — "  You  may  judge  of  Hercules 
from  his  foot."  Pythagoras  ascertained  the  length  of  the 
foot  of  Hercules  by  taking  the  length  of  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium or  course,  which  was  six  hundred  feet,  originally 
measured  by  the  foot  of  the  hero.  He  thence  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  height  was  six  feet  seven  inches. 
From  this  circumstance  was  formed  the  proverb,  meaning 
that  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  part. 

Ex  post  facto.  Law  Term. — "  Done  after  another  thing." 
A  law  enacted  purposely  to  take  cognizance  of  an  offence 
already  committed,  is,  so  far  as  that  individual  offence  is 
concerned,  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius.  Prov. — "  A  Mercury 
is  not  to  be  made  out  of  every  log."  Mercury  being  a 
graceful  god,  it  was  not  out  of  every  piece  of  wood  that 
his  statue  could  be  made. 

Ex  tempore. — "  Off-hand."  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or, 
without  preparation. 

Ex  umbrd  in  solem.  Prov. — "  Out  of  the  shade  into  the 
sunshine."  You  have  rendered  clear  what  was  obscure 
before. 

Ex  ungue  leonem.  Prov. — "You  can  tell  the  lion  by  his 
claw."  The  master's  hand  may  be  known  in  the  speci- 
men. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes. — "  From  one  learn  all."  From  one  ex- 
ample you  may  judge  of  all.  What  has  been  said  of  one 
may  be  said  oi  the  rest.     See  Orimine  ah  uno,  &c. 

Ex  uno  svecta  omnia.  Prov. — "From  one  circumstance 
judge  ol  all." 

Ex  vitd  discedo,  tanquam  ex  hospitio,  non  tanquam  ex  domo. 
Cic. — "  I  depart  from  life  as  from  an  inn,  not  as  from  my 
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home."    I  die  without  regret,  Just  as  one  quits  an  inn, 
where  he  has  been  a  sojourner  for  a  time  only. 

Ex  vttio  alterius  sapiens  emendat  suum.  Syb. — "  From  the 
faults  of  another  a  wise  man  corrects  his  own." 

Ex  vUulo  bos  Jit. — "  The  calf  becomes  an  ox."  Small  things 
enlarge  to  great. 

Ex  vultibus  hdmlnum  mores  colligVre.—"  To  judge  of  men's 
manners  from  their  countenance." 

Exceptio  probat  regulwm.  Law  Max. — "  The  exception  proves 
the  rule."  The  fact  of  there  being  an  exception  proves 
the  existence  of  a  rule. 

Excepto  quod  nan  simul  esses,  ccet&ra  lotus. — "  Except  that 
you  were  not  with  me,  I  was  in  other  respects  happy." 

Excessit  ex  ephebis. — "  He  is  out  of  his  minority."  He  is  of 
age,  and  has  come  to  years  of  discretion. 

Excludat  jurgia  finis.  Hoe.—"  Let  this  settlement  ter- 
minate all  disputes." 

Excusdtio  nonpetltafit  accusatio  manifesta.  Law  Max. — "  An 
excuse  that  is  uncalled  for  is  a  convincing  proof  of  guilt." 

Exeat. — "  Let  him  depart."     The  leave  given  for  temporary 
absence  from  college  is  so  called. 
■     Exeat  aula* 

Qui  vult  esse  pins Luobbt. 

— "  Let  him  withdraw  from  court,  who  wishes  to  remain 
uncorrupted." 

Exeqi  monumentum  are  perennius.  Hoe. — "  I  have  com- 
pleted a  monument  more  durable  than  brass."  The  pro- 
phecy of  a  poet,  who  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  works. 

Exempli  gratia. — "  For  example."  For  instance.  Usually 
written  e.  g. 

Exemplo  plus  quam  ratione  vivimus. — "  We  live  more  by  ex- 
ample than  by  reason."  On  this  is  based  the  tyranny 
of  fashion. 

Exemplo  quodcunque  malo  commitfttur  ipsi 

DispTicet  aucibri ;  prima  est  h<ec  ultio,  quod,  se 

Judice,  nemo  nocens  absolvltur J¥V. 

— "  Every  deed  that  will  furnish  a  precedent  for  crime, 
must  be  condemned  by  the  author  himself.    This  is  his 
first  punishment,  that,  being  his  own  judge,  no  guilty  man 
is  acquitted." 
-Exempta  juvat  spinis  eplurtbus  una.    Hoe. — "  A  single 
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thorn  extracted  out  of  many,  is  a  point  gained."  As  the 
passage  stands  in  the  original,  the  poet  puts  the  question, 
"  Of  what  use  is  it  to  have  one  thorn  plucked  out  when 
you  are  smarting  from  many  ?  " 

JSxercent  Mi  sticue  commercia  lingua : 

JPergestwn  res  est  significanda  mihi.     Ovid. 

— "  They  enjoy  the  intercourse  of  a  common  language : 

by  me  everything  has  to  be  signified  by  gestures." 

Exercitdtio  opfimus  est  magister.  J?rov. — "Practice  is  the 
best  master." 

JSxercitdtio  potest  omnia.  JProv. — "  Continued  practice  can 
accomplish  everything."     "  Practice  makes  perfect." 

Exeunt  omnes. — "All  depart."     A  stage  direction. 
Ext, 
Intdnat  horrendum.     Jtjv. 
— "  Begone !  she  thunders  out  with  awful  voice." 

Extgit  et  a  statuis  farinas.  Prov. — "  He  exacts  meal  from 
a  statue  even."  He  can  make  something  out  of  every- 
thing, and  can  "  get  blood  out  of  a  stone." 

Exjgite  ut  mores  ttnZros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 

ttt  si  quis  cerd  vultumfacit Juv. 

— "  Require  him,  with  his  thumb,  as  it  were,  to  press  into 
shape  their  unformed  morals,  just  as  one  forms  a  face  from 
wax."  Said  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  good 
training  in  tender  years.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman 
mode  of  taking  portraits  in  wax. 

Exigua  est  virtus,  prcestdre  silentia  rebus  ; 

At  contra,  gravis  est  culpa,  tacenda  loqui.     Ottd. 
— "  'Tis  a  small  merit  to  hold  silence  upon  a  matter ; .  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious  fault  to  speak  of  things  on 
which  we  ought  to  be  silent." 

Exigui  numtro,  sed  hello  vlvtda  virtus.  VntG. — "  Few  in 
number,  but  valiant  in  spirit." 

Exiguum  est  ad  legem  honwm  esse.  Sen. — "  It  is  but  a  slight 
matter  to  be  good  to  the  letter  of  the  law  only." 

Exilis  domus  est,  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt, 

Et  damtnum  fallunt,  et  prosunt  fMbus Hob. 

— "  It  is  a  poor  house  indeed,  in  which  there  are  not  many 

superfluities,  which  escape  the  master's  notice,  and  fall  a 

prey  to  thieves." 

"kxxtio  est  avldis  mare  nautis.    Hob. — "  The  sea  is  the 
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destruction  of  avaricious  sailors."     Pew  will  think  this 

an  apposite  maxim  at  the  present  day. 
jrMJiX  fffi^tt*  %n  dubio  est :  audehimus  ultima,  dixit ; 
jl**    ►  Vid?rit,  audentes  forsne  Deusne  juvet.  Ovtd. 

A  IvVW^    — " '  The  result  is  doubtful,  we  will  dare  the  utmost,'  said 
0  /^^i4    ne> '  Be  it  chance  or  be  it  a  Providence  that  aids  the  bold, 

f  jkjjijxiitf^  nuT1  Bee  to  &.' " 

ft;)    Experientia  docet.     Prov. — "Experience  teaches."     Or,  as 

f/rff  •         our  proverb  has  it,  "  Experience  makes  fools  wise." 

y^A  Experimentum  cruris. — "  Trial  by  the  cross."   Alluding,  pro- 
'  ^j  4    bably,  to  a  mode  of  eliciting  truth  by  torture. 

'     Experto  crede.    Vibg. — "  Believe  one  who  speaks  from 

experience." 

Experto  crede  Boberto. — "  Believe  Robert,  who  speaks  from 
experience."  A  proverb  commonly  used  in  the  middle 
ages ;  but  its  origin  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Burton 
uses  it  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Expertus  mUuit Hob. — "  He  who  has  experienced 

it,  dreads  it." 

Expetuntur  divttite  ad  perfiriendas  voluptdtes.  ClO. — "  Biches 
are  sought  to  minister  to  our  pleasures." 

Expldrant  adversa  viros  ;  per  que  aspera  duro 

Mltftur  ad  laudem  virtus  interrlta  clivo.      Sil.  Ital. 
— "  Adversity  proves  men ;  and  virtue,  undaunted,  strug- 
gles through  difficulties,  and  up  the  steep  height,  to  gain 
the  reward  of  fame." 

Expressa  nocent,  non  expressa  non  nocent.  Law  Max. — "What 
is  expressed  may  be  injurious,  what  is  not  expressed  is 
not  so."     Said  in  reference  to  written  contracts. 

Expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius.  Law  Max. — "  The 
naming  of  one  man  implies  the  exclusion  of  another." 

Extinctus  amabUur  idem.     Hob. — "  The  same  man  will 

be  beloved  when  dead."   Men,  in  general,  meet  with  more 
justice  from  their  fellow-men,  when  dead,  than  when  alive. 

Extra  hitum  pedes  habes.  Prov. — "  You  have  got  your  feet 
out  of  the  mud."     You  are  well  out  of  that  difficulty. 

Extra  teldrum  j actum. — "  Beyond  bow-shot."  Out  of  harm's 
way.     See  Ego  post9  &c. 

Extrema  gawUi  luctus  occupat.  Prov. — "  Grief  borders  on 
the  extremes  of  gladness."  "If  you  laugh  to-day,  you 
may  cry  to-morrow,"  is  an  old  saying. 
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Fxtrema  manus  nondum  opVribus  ejus  impteita  est. — "The 
finishing  hand  has  not  yet  been  put  to  his  work." 

JSxtretnis  dtgltis  attingere. — "  To  touch  with  the  finger  ends." 
To  handle  a  matter  lightly. 

JSxtremis  mdlis  extrema  remedia.  JProv. — "  Extreme  evils  re- 
quire extreme  remedies."  "Desperate  maladies  require 
desperate  remedies." 

JSxuerint  sylvestrem  aritmutn,  cultuque  frequenti, 

In  quascunque  voces  artes,  haud  tarda  sequentur.     Vibg. 
— "  They  lay  aside  their  rustic  nature,  and  by  repeated 
instruction  will  advance  apace  in  any  arts  into  which  you 
may  initiate  them." 

Fxul,  inops  erres,  alienaque  lirmna  lustres  ; 

Fxiguumque  petas  ore  tremente  cibum.         Ovxd. 
— "  An  exile,  and  in  need,  mayst  thou  wander,  and  mayst 
thou  survey  the  thresholds  of  others,  and  beg  with  tremu- 
lous lips  a  morsel  of  food." 

F. 

F.  C.     See  Fieri  curavit. 

Tubas  indulcet  fames.     Frov. — "  Hunger  sweetens  beans." 

"  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce." 
Tuber  compVdes  quas  fecit  ipse 

Gestet Ausok^* 

— "  Let  the  blacksmith  wear  the  fetters  which  he  himself 

has  forged."     See  Tute  hoc,  &c. 
Tuber  quisque  fortuna  sua.     Sall. — "Every  man  is  the 

architect  of  his  own  fortune." 
Fabricando  fabri  fimus.     Prov. — "  By  working  we  become 

workmen."     "  Practice  makes  perfect." 
Fibula,  nee  sentis,  totd  jactdris  in  urbe.     Ovtd. — "  You  are 

the  talk,  and  yet  you  do  not  perceive  it,  of  the  whole  city." 
Foe  simile. — "  Do  the  like."     Bead  as  one  word,  it  means 

an  exact  imitation  or  copy  of  anything. 
Foe  totum. — "  Do  everything."     Hence  our  word  factotum, 

meaning  a  "  handy  man." 
Facetidrum  apud  prcspotentes  in  longum  memoria  est.     Tacit. 

— "  Men  in  power  do  not  readily  forget  a  joke." 
Faciam  ut  hujus  loci  semper  memtneris.    Teb. — "  I  will  make 

you  always  remember  this  place." 
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•Fades  non  omnibus  una. 


Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum.     Ovtd. 

— "The  features  are  not  the  same  in  all,  nor  yet  very 

different ;  they  are  such  as  those  of  sisters  ought  to  be." 

A  description  of  "  a  family  likeness." 
Fades  tua  compittat  anno*. — "  Your  face  reckons  your  years ;" 

or,  "  Your  face  tells  your  age." 
Fftcile  est  vmphium  in  bonis.     Plaut. — "  The  sway  is  easy 

over  the  good." 
Fftcile  est  xnventis  addere.    Frov. — "  It  is  easy  to  improve 

what  has  been  already  invented." 
Fficile  imprSbi  malttid  sud  aspergunt  probos. — "  Wicked  men 

with  their  malice  easily  asperse  the  characters  of  the  good." 
JRwtfZe  invenies  etpejorem,  et  pejus  mordtam, 

Meliorem  neque  tu  reveries,  neque  sol  videt.     Plattt. 

— "  You  may  easily  nnd  a  worse  woman,  and  one  of  worse 

manners ;  a  better  one  you  will  not  find,  nor.  does  the  sun 

behold  such." 
fflcile  omnes  cum  valemus  recta  consilia 

JEgrotis  damns.    Tu,  si  hie  sis,  aTder  senties.     Teh. 

— "  When  we  are  in  health,  we  are  all  able  to  give  good 

advice  to  the  sick.    You,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  would 

think  otherwise." 
MdU  princeps. — "  The  acknowledged  chief."     The  one  who 

stands  first,  beyond  a  doubt. 
Fdcilis  descensus  Averni, 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evddere  ad  auras, 

Sic  labor,  hoc  opus  est Vieg. 

— "Easy  the  descent  to  hell;  but  to  retrace  your  steps, 

and  to  regain  the  upper  world,  that  is  the  difficulty,  that 

the  labour."     The  poet  alludes  to  the  descent  of  -52neas 

to  the  Infernal  regions ;  but  the  figure  may  be  applied  to 

the  readiness  with  which  we  may  fall  into  evil  courses,  and 

the  difficulty  of  retracing  our  steps. 
FUcilius  crescit  quam  inchodtur  digriitas.     Syb. — "Increase 

of  dignity  is  more  easily  gained  than  the  first  step." 
Fticilius  sit  Nili  caput  invenire.  Frov. — "  It  would  be  easier 

.to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile." 
Facinus  audax  incipit, 

Qui  cum  opuUnto  pauper  homtne  ccepit  rem  habere  aut 
negotium.  Plaut. 
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— "A  poor  man  who  commences  to  have  business  or  dealings 
with  an  opulent  one,  commences  upon  a  rash  undertaking." 
•Fucinus  majoris  abolke.     Juv. — "  The  crime  of  a  more 


dignified  garb."  A  crime  committed  by  a  philosopher  of 
more  dignified  character.  The  dbolla  was  the  cloak  worn 
by  philosophers. 

Fucinus  quos  inqwnat  aquat.     Luoak. — "  Those  whom 


guilt  defiles,  it  places  on  a  level."  The  highest  and  the 
lowest  are  equally  degraded  by  guilt ;  but,  if  anything, 
the  former  is  the  most  culpable. 

Facit  gratum  fortuna,  quam  nemo  videt.  Syb. — "  The  good 
fortune  which  no  one  sees,  makes  a  man  grateful  for  it." 
Because  he  is  not  the  object  of  envy. 

Fdcito  aliquid  dp8ris,  ut  semper  te  diabdlus  invPniat  occupa- 
tum.  St.  Jerome. — "  Be  busy  about  something ;  so  that 
the  devil  may  always  find  you  occupied." 

Fdciunt  ms  intelHgendo,  ut  nihil  inteWgant  ?  Tee.— r"  By 
being  thus  knowing,  do  they  not  show  that  they  know 
nothing  at  all?" 

Facta  canam;  sed  erunt  qui  mefinxisse  lo quant ur.     Ovid. — 
"  I  shall  sing  of  facts ;  but  there  will  be  some  to  say  that 
I  have  invented  fictions." 
•Factis  ignovcite  nostris, 
Si  scelus  ingVnio  scitis  abesse  meo.     Ovid. 
— "  Forgive  my  deeds,  inasmuch  as  ye  know  that  impiety 
was  far  from  my  intention." 

— Facto  plus  et  scelerdtus  eodem.  Ovid. — "  A  father,  af- 
fectionate and  unnatural  in  th*  self-same  act."  Said  of 
Agenor,  when  he  dismissed  his  son  Cadmus  to  roam  over 
the  world  in  search  of  his  daughter  Europa. 

Factum  dbiit ;  monumenta  manent.     Ovtd. — "The  oc- 


currence has  passed  away;  the  memorial  of  it  still  re- 
mains."    The  motto  of  the  London  Numismatic  Society. 

Factum  est  illud ;  fieri  infectum  non  potest.     Platjt. — "  The 
thing  is  done,  it  cannot  be  undone." 

Faxpdpuli. — "  The  dregs  of  the  people."     The  scum  of  the 
population. 

FaUdcia  alia  aliam  trudit.    Teb. — "One  deception  makes 
way  for  another."     One  lie  is  supported  by  another. 

-Fallentis  semita  vita.     Hob. — "  The  path  of  a  life  that 
passes  unnoticed." 
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Fallit  enim  vMium,  specie  virtutis  et  umhrd, 

Cum  sit  triste  habitu,  vultuque  et  vesfe  severum.     Juv. 

— "  For  vice  deceives  us,  under  the  form  and  guise  of  vir- 
tue, when  serious  in  manner  and  reserved  in  countenance 

and  dress."     A  rebuke  of  sanctified  hvpocrisy. 
FallUur  egrrgio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 

ServUium.     Nunquam  llbertas  grCiiior  extat 

Quatn  sub  rege  pio Claud. 

—"He  is  mistaken  who  considers  it  slavery  to  be  ruled 

by  a  virtuous  prince.     Never  has  liberty  more  charms, 

than  under  a  pious  king." 
Fallor?  An  arma  sonant?  Non falUmur,  arma  sonabant; 

Mars  venit,  et  vPniens  belllca  signa  dabat.  OviD. 

— "  Am  I  mistaken  ?  Or  is  that  the  clash  of  arms  ?  I  am 

not  mistaken,  it  was  the  clash  of  arms :  Mars  approaches ; 

and,  as  he  comes,  he  sounds  the  note  of  war." 
Falsa  grammafica  non  vttiat  concessionem.      Coke. — "  Bad 

grammar  does  not  vitiate  a  grant."     See  Mala  Gram- 

matica,  &c. 
Falso  damndti  cr trnine  mortis,     Vieg. — "On  a  false 

charge  condemned  to  die." 
Falsus  honor  jurat,  et  mendax  infamia  ferret, 

Quern  nisi  mendbsum  et  menddcem  ? Hob. 

— "  Whom,  but  the  vicious  and  the  liar,  does  misplaced 

praise  delight,  or  lying  slanders  alarm  ?" 
Fama,  malum  quo  non  aliud  velbcius  ullwn, 

Mobilitdte  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo.     Vibo. 

— "  Rumour,  than  which  no  pest  is  more  swift,  increases 

by  motion,  and  gains  strength  as  she  goes." 
Famd  nihil  est  ceUrius.     LrvT. — "Nothing  travels  more 

swiftly  than  scandal." 
Fama  damna  majbra  sunt,  quam  qua  astimdri  possint.   Lrvr. 

— "  The  loss  of  reputation  is  greater  than  can  be  possibly 

conceived." 
Fames  laboranti  non  facile  succurritur.     Frov. — "  It  is  not 

easy  to  repair  a  character  when  falling."     It  is  not  easy 

to  recover  a  lost  character. 
Famam  extendtre  factis.     Virg. — "  To  extend  our  fame 

by  our  deeds."     The  motto  of  Linnaeus. 
Fames  est  opttmus  coquus,  Frov. — "  Hunger  is  the  best  cook." 
Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nasum  conciunt.    Frov. — "  Hunger 
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and  delay  summon  the  bile  to  the  nostrils,"  i.  e.  "  excite 
our  wrath." 
Fames  optimum  condimentum.    JProv. — "  Hunger  is  the  best 


sauce." 


Fames,  pestis,  et  helium,  ptipuli  sunt  perntcies. — "  Famine, 
pestilence,  and  war,  are  the  scourges  of  mankind." 

Familidre  est  liomlriibus  omnia  site  ignoscfre. — "It  is  usual 
with  man  to  forgive  all  his  own  faults."  A  man  is  an  in- 
dulgent censor  to  himself. 

Farrago  lihelli.  Juv. — "  The  medley  of  my  book."  The 
"  something  of  everything  "  there  to  be  found. 

Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  docfri.     Ovid. — "  It  is  right  to  be 

taught  by  an  enemy  even."  We  may  profit  from  the  over- 
sights oi  our  adversaries,  by  learning  to  avoid  them. 

Fastidientis  est  stdmdchi  mult  a  degustdre.  Sen. — "  To  taste 
of  many  dishes  is  a  sign  of  a  delicate  stomach." 

Fastus  inest  pulchris,  sequUurque  superbia  formam  ; 
Irrisum  vultu  dPspicit  ilia  suo.  Ovtd. 

— "  Cold  disdain  is  innate  in  the  fair,  and  haughtiness  ac- 
companies beauty.  By  her  looks  she  despises  and  she 
scorns  him." 

Fata  ohstant. — "The  Fates  are  opposed."  It  is  not  his 
destiny. 

Fata  volentem  ducunt,  nolentem  trahunt. — "  The  Fates  lead 
him  who  is  willing,  and  drag  him  who  is  unwilling."  A 
maxim  of  the  believers  in  predestination,  that  it  is  as  well 
to  be  resigned  to  our  fate. 

Fatetur  facinus  is  qui  judicium  fugit.  Law  Max. — "  He  who 
flies  from  trial  confesses  his  guilt."  At  all  events,  his 
conduct  is  primd  facie  evidence  against  him. 

Tfatigdtis  humus  cubile  est.  Cubt. — "  To  the  weary  the  earth 
is  a  bed." 

Fatis  accede  Deisque, 

Ft  colefelices,  mtseros  fuge.     Sidera  caslo 
Ut  distant,  flamma  mari,  sic  utile  recto.  *        LuOAN. 
— "  Welcome  the  Fates  and  the  Gods,  caress  the  for- 
tunate, and  shun  the  wretched.    As  much  as  the  stars  are 
distant  in  the  heavens,  as  much  as  flame  differs  from  the 
sea,  so  much  does  the  expedient  differ  from  the  right." 

Favete  Unguis.  Ovtd. — "  Favour  by  your  tongues,"  or,  "  Be 
propitious  in  your  language."     This  was  an  usual  injunc- 


Tr 
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tion  with  the  Bomans  at  their  sacrifices,  as  a  word  of  ill- 
omen  spoken  during  their  celebration  was  considered  to 
have  an  evil  influence. 

Fecundi  cdllces  quern  non  fecere  disertwn  ?  Hoe. — "  Whom 
have  not  flowing  cups  made  eloquent  ?" 

Felices  errore  suo.    Lucan. — "  Happy  in  their  error." 
"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  De  wise."    Gbjly. 

Felices  ter  et  ampltus 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee,  malts 

DivuUus  quarimdniis, 

Suprhn&  cttius  solvet  amor  die.  Hob. 

— "  Thrice  happy  they,  and  more,  whom  an  indissoluble 

union  binds  together,  and  whom  love,  unimpaired  by  evil 

complainings,  does  not  separate  before  the  last  day." 

Applicable  to  the  delights  of  connubial  happiness. 

FelicHtas  multos  habet  ami  cos.  JProv. — "  Prosperity  has  many 
friends."     Fair- weather  followers,  and  sun-shine  friends. 

Fellcitas  nutrix  est  irac  undue.  JProv. — "  Prosperity  is  the 
nurse  of  anger."  Men  who  have  been  successful  are  apt 
to  forget  themselves. 

FellciteT  is  sap  it  >  qui  perxculo  alieno  sapit. — "  He  is  happy  in 
his  wisdom,  who  is  wise  at  the  expense  of  another."  From 
the  interpolated  Scene  in  the  Mercator  of  Plautus,  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  written  by  Hermolaiis  Barbarus. 

Felix  est  adquantulumcunque  temporis  contlgit,  bene  collocd- 
tum  est.  Sen. — "  Happy  is  he  who  has  well  employed  his 
time,  however  short  it  may  have  been." 

Felix  quern  f&ciunt  aliena  perlciila  cautum.  —  "  Happy  is  he 
whom  the  perils  of  others  put  on  his  guard." 

Felix  quern  fdciunt  aliorum  cornua  cautum.  Owen  [Epigr.']. 
— "  Happy  the  man  whom  the  horns  of  others  make  wary." 

Felix  qui  nihil  debet.  Frov. — "Happy  is  he  who  owes 
nothing." 

Felix  qui  pUuit  rerum  cognoscZre  causas.  Vieg. — "  Happy 
is  he  who  can  trace  the  causes  of  things."  A  compliment 
to  the  philosopher,  who  centres  his  pleasure  in  that  which 
is  for  the  benefit  or  instruction  of  mankind. 

Felix  quicunque  dolbre 
Alterius  disces  posse  carere  tuo.     Tibull. 
— "  Happy  you,  who  can,  by  the  pain  of  another,  learn  to 
avoid  it  yourself." 
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Felo  de  se.  Law  Latin. — "A  felon  of  himself."  One  who, 
being,  in  legal  estimation,  of  sound  mind,  slays  himself. 
One  who  commits  felony  by  suicide. 

Fera  naturae. — "  Of  a  wild  nature."  This  term  is  applied  to 
animals  of  a  savage  nature,  in  contradistinction  to  those, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  man,  and  are  called  domitm 
naturae,  "  of  a  tame  nature." 

Ferasy  non  culpesf  quod  mutdri  non  potest.  Syb. — "  You 
must  endure,  not  blame,  that  which  cannot  be  altered.'9 
"  What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured." 

Feras  quod  ladit,  ut  id  quod  prodest  perferas.  Syb. — "  You 
must  bear  that  which  hurts,  that  you  may  gain  that  which 
profits." 

Fere  libenter  homines  id  quod  volunt  credunt.  &E8. — "  Men 
generally  are  willing  to  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  true." 
Like  our  saying,  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 

Ferre  pulcherrtme  secundum  fortunam  et  aque  adversam. 
Cio. — "  To  bear  with  equal  gracefulness  good  fortune  or 
bad." 

Ferreus  assiduo  consumUur  annulus  usu.  Ovid. — "  By  con- 
tinued use  a  ring  of  iron  is  consumed." 

Ferfilior  seges  est  aliinis  semper  in  agris, 

Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  uber  habet.     Ovid. 
— "The  crop  is  ever  more  fruitful  in  our  neighbour's 
fields,  and  his  cows  have  more  distended  udders  than  our 
own."     It  is  t}ie  nature  of  man  to  repine  at  his  own  lot, 
and  to  envy  that  of  another. 

Ferto,  fereris. — "  Bear,  and  you  shall  be  borne  with."  Learn 
to  "give  and  take." 

Fervent  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur.  Hoe. — "  My  inflamed  liver 
swells  with  bile,  difficult  to  be  repressed." 

Feroet  avaritid  miseroque  cupidine  pectus  ?  Hob. — "  Does 
your  heart  burn  with  avarice,  and  the  direful  greed  for 
gain?" 

Feroet  olla,  trivit  amicitia.  Frov. — "While  the  pot  boils, 
friendship  endures." 

Festlna  lente. — "  Hasten  slowly."  Be  on  your  guard  against 
impetuosity.  A  favourite  saying  of  the  emperors  Augustus 
and  Titus.  It  forms  the  punning  motto  of  the  Onslow 
family. 
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Mestinare  nocet,  nocet  et  cunctdtio  sape  ; 
Tempore  quaque  suo  quifacit,  tile  sap  it. 
— "  It  is  T)ad  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  delay  is  often  as  bad ; 
he  is  wise  who  does  everything  at  its  proper  time." 

Festlnat  decurrPre  velox 
Mosculus,  angustts,  mistraque  brevisslma  vita 

.    Portio  ;  dum  bWimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas 
Posctmus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus.  Jvy. 

— "  The  short-lived  flower,  the  limited  span  of  our  fleet- 
ing and  wretched  existence,  hastens  to  decay ;  whilst  we 
are  drinking,  calling  for  garlands,  perfumes,  and  women, 
old  age  steals  upon  us  unperceived."  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  wine  and  women,  unguents  and  garlands,  all 
played  their  part  in  the  feasts  of  the  sensualists  of  Borne. 

Pestindtio  tarda  est.  Prov. — "  Haste  is  slow."  Real  despatch 
is  insured  by  prudence  and  caution :  for  a  thing  is  done 
"  sat  cito  si  sat  bene"  "  quick  enough  if  well  enough." 

Festo  die  si  quid  prodfgVris 

Profesto  egere  tfceat,  nisi  peperceris.     Platjt. 

— "  If  you  are  guilty  of  any  extravagance  on  a  feast  day, 

you  may  be  wanting  on  a  common  day,  unless  you  are 

frugal." 

Mat. — "  Let  it  be  done."  "  So  be  it."  An  order  or  assent 
given  by  one  in  authority. 

Mat  expZrimentum  in  corpdre  vili. — "  Let  the  experiment  be 
made  on  a  worthless  body." 

Fiat  jusfitia,  mat  caelum. — "Let  justice  be  done,  though  hea- 
ven should  fall."     Said  of  a  decision  formed  at  all  hazards. 

Mat  lux. — "  Let  there  be  light."    Gen.  i.  3. 

Mat  mixtura  secundum  artem. — "  Let  the  mixture  be  made 
according  to  the  rules  of  art."  Often  placed  at  the  end 
of  medical  prescriptions. 

Mcos  div7d#re.  Prov. — "To  split  figs."  Said  of  persons 
who  would,  as  we  say,  "flay  a  flint." 

Mcta  voluntatis  causd  sitproxtma  verts.  Hob. — "  Let  what- 
ever is  devised  for  the  sake  of  entertainment  have  as  much 
resemblance  as  possible  to  truth." 

Metis  memtnerit  nosjocarifabulis.  Phjedb. — "  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  amusing  you  with  tales  of  fic- 
tion." 
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Mcum  cupit.  Prov. — "  He  wants  some  figs."  "  He  is  paying 
me  so  much  attention  to  suit  his  own  purposes."  The 
Athenian  fashionables  were  in  the  habit  oi  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  peasants,  on  the  approach  of  the  fig  sea- 
son, and  treating  them  with  great  courtesy,  that  they 
might  obtain  the  choicest  of  the  fruit  when  it  came  to 
maturity. 

Ficus  ficus,  ligonem  ligonem  vocat.  Prov. — "  He  calls  a  fiff 
a  fig,  a  spade  a  spade.' '  He  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
man,  one  who  speaks  his  mind. 

Fide  abrogatd,  omnis  humana  societas  tollttur.  Lrv. — "  G-ood 
faith  abolished,  all  human  society  is  destroyed.' ' 

Fidilius  rident  tuguria.  Prov. — "  The  laughter  of  the  cot- 
tage is  the  most  hearty.' '  Because  the  laughers  are  free 
from  care. 

Fidem  qui  perdit  perdtre  ultra  nil  potest.  Stb. — "  He  who 
loses  his  good  faith  has  nothing  else  to  lose."  Integrity 
and  honour  are  the  most  valuable  inheritance. 

Fidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  servat  in  reltquum  t  Stb. — "  He 
who  has  lost  his  credit,  with  what  shall  he  sustain  himself 
in  future?" 

Fides  servanda  est.     Platjt. — "  Faith  must  be  kept." 

Fides  sit  penes  auctorem. — "  Let  due  faith  be  given  to  the 
author."  A  phrase  used  by  a  writer  when  quoting  from 
a  doubtful  authority. 

Fieri  curdvit. — "  Caused  this  to  be  done."  Often  represented 
in  monumental  inscriptions  by  the  initial  letters  F.  C. 

Fieri  facias.  Law  Lat. — "  Cause  it  to  be  done."  A  writ 
by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  levy  the  debt,  or 
damages,  on  the  defendant's  goods.  Sometimes  called,  for 
brevity,  &fifa. 

Figulus  figulo  invidet,  fdber  fabro.  Prov. — "  The  potter  en- 
vies the  potter,  the  blacksmith  the  blacksmith."  So  we 
say,  "  Two  of  a  trade  never  agree." 

Filii  non  plus  possessi&num  quam  morborum  haredes  sumus. — 
"As  sons  we  are  heirs,  no  less  to  diseases  than  to  pos- 
sessions." 

FiTius  nullius. — "The  son  of  no  man."  A  bastard  is  so 
called,  for  he  has  no  legal  rights  as  a  son,  in  respect  to 
the  inheritance  of  property. 

Mlum  aqua. — "The  thread  of  the  stream."     An  imaginary 
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line  in  the  middle  of  a  river/which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  lordships  or  manors  on  either  side. 

Finae  datos  currus  ;  quid  agas  ? Ovtd. — "  Suppose  the 

chariot  were  given  to  you;  what  would  you  dor"  The 
question  put  by  Apollo,  when  Phaeton  asks  him  for  the 
loan  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun.  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  of  one  who  aspires  to  an  office  which  he  is  unfit  to  fill. 

Mngebat  tremuld  rusfica  liba  manu.  Ovn>. — "  She  made  hei 
rustic  cakes  with  trembling  hand." 

Fingit  equum  tenerd  docllem  cervlce  magister 

Ire  viam  quam  tnonstrat  eques Hob. 

— "  The  trainer  teaches  the  docile  horse  to  turn,  with  tract- 
able neck,  whichever  way  the  rider  directs  it." 

Finis  corbnat  opus.  Prov. — "  The  end  crowns  the  work."  A 
work  cannot  be  appreciated  until  it  is  completed.  The 
words  are  also  capable  of  meaning  the  same  as  our  saying, 
"  The  end  sanctifies  the  means." 

Fistula  dulce  canit  vtiliicres  dum  declpit  auceps  ; 
Impia  sub  dulci  melle  venena  latent.     Ovtd. 
— "  The  pipe  sounds  sweetly,  while  the  fowler  is  decoying 
the  birds ;  beneath  the  sweet  honey  deadly  poisons  lie 
concealed." 

Fit  cito  per  multas  prada  petita  manus.  Ovid. — "  The  prey 
that  is  sought  by  many  nands  speedily  accumulates." 

Fit  erranti  medicina  confessio.  Cic. — "Confession  is  as 
medicine  to  him  who  has  erred."  "  Confess  your  faults 
one  to  another,"  says  the  apostle,  James  v.  16. 

Fit fabricando  faber.  Prov. — "  To  become  a  blacksmith  you 
must  work  at  the  forge." 

Fit  in  domindtu  servttus,  in  servitute  domindtus.  Cic. — "  He 
who  should  be  the  master,  sometimes  becomes  the  servant, 
he  who  should  be  the  servant,  the  master. 

Fit  sonus  ;  incldmat  ctimUes,  et  lurnina  poscit.  Ovid. — "  An 
uproar  is  the  consequence ;  she  summons  her  attendants, 
and  calls  for  lights." 

Flagrante  hello. — "  While  the  war  was  raging." 

Flagranti  delicto.  —  "In  the  commission  of  the  offence." 
"  In  the  very  act." 

Flammafumo  est  proxtma.  Plajtt. — "  Flame  is  near  akin  to 
smoke."  So  our  proverb,  "  Where  there's  smoke  there's 
fire."     No  rumour  is  without  some  foundation. 
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Mamma  per  incensas  citing  sedetur  arisias.  Pbopebt. — 
"Sooner  might  the  flames  be  extinguished  among  the 
standing  corn  as  it  burns." 

Flare  simul  et  sorbere  hand  factle  est.  Plattt. — "  It  is  not 
easy  to  drink  and  whistle  at  the  same  moment."  We 
must  not  try  to  do  two  things  at  once. 

Mebtte  ludtbrium. — "A  deplorable  mockery."  Such,  for 
instance,  as  a  woman  of  seventy  marrying  a  boy  of  four- 
teen. [See  an  instance  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
i.  p.  177.] 

fflebit,  et  insignis  totd  cantdbitur  urbe.  Hob. — "He  shall 
lament  it,  and  his  name  shall  be  sung  the  whole  city 
through/ '  The  poet  threatens  his  foes  with  this  punish- 
ment. 

Mectire  si  ntqueo  superos,  Acheronta  movibo.  ViBG. — "  If  I 
cannot  influence  the  gods  of  heaven,  I  will  stir  up  Acheron 
itself."  I  will  avail  myself  of  every  possible  resource  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.  Words  wmcn  are  only  likely  to 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  vindictive  and  unscrupulous 
opponent. 

Met  victus,  victor  interiit. — "The  conquered  mourns,  the 
conqueror  is  undone."  A  not  uncommon  result,  both  in 
war  and  law.  This  saying  took  its  rise  from  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,  which  caused  the  destruction  of  both  the  The- 
ban  and  the  Athenian  power. 

MorXftris  ut  apes  in  saltxbus  omnia  libant.  Lttcbet. — "  As 
bees  sip  of  every  juice  in  the  flowery  meads."  Every  one 
who  makes  selections  tries  to  do  this,  the  man  of  taste 
alone  succeeds. 

Murnina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumlna  nectaris  ibant.  Oyxd.— 
"  Now  rivers  of  milk,  rivers  of  nectar,  were  flowing."  A 
description  of  the  happy  state  of  man  in  the  Golden 

Flumina  libant 

Swmma  leves ViBG. 

— "  They  lightly  skim  the  surface  of  the  rivers." 

Fluvius  cum  mari  cert  as.  Prov. — "You,  a  river,  are  con- 
tending with  the  ocean."  Said  to  a  person  of  small  means 
trying  to  imitate  the  affluent. 

Meatus  hoc  all  quid  quandogue  audebis—  Jut. — "  Ere  long 
you  will  dare  to  commit  some  crime  more  base  than  this." 
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Foedum  inceptu,  fbtdum  exitu.  Liyt. — "  A  bad  beginning 
leads  to  a  bad  ending." 

Fcenum  habet  in  covnu,  longefiige,  dummddo  visum 
Fxcutiat  sibiy  non  hie  cuiquam  parcit  amico.  Hob. 
— "  He  has  hay  upon  his  horn,  fly  afar  from  him,  for  so 
long  as  he  can  excite  a  laugh,  he  spares  no  friend."  The 
ancients  used  to  fasten  a  wisp  01  hay  to  the  horns  of  a 
vicious  bull.  The  poet  speaks  of  an  unscrupulous  man, 
ready  to  say  anything  of  another,  to  gratify  his  own  vanity. 

Fons  omnium  viventium. — "  The  fountain  of  all  living  things." 
The  Deity. 

Fontes  ipsi  sitiunt.  Fvov. — "  Even  the  fountains  are  athirst." 
Said  ironically  of  wealthy  men  who  are  covetous. 

Forma  bonum  fragile  est Ovid. — "  Beauty  is  a  frail 

advantage." 

Fovmd  pauperis.  Law  Term. — "In  form  of  a  poor  man." 
See  In  forma,  &c. 

Forma  viros  neglecta  decet Ovid. — "  A  neglect  of  per- 
sonal appearance  becomes  men." 

Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  Jili,  et  tanquam  fticiem  honesti 
vides ;  qua  si  denlis  cerneretur,  mirdbUes  amoves  exeiUlret 
sfipientice.  Cio. — "You  see,  my  son  Marcus,  the  very 
figure  and  features,  as  it  were,  of  virtue  ;  and,  if  it  could 
only  be  beheld  by  our  eyes,  it  would  excite  a  marvellous 
love  for  wisdom." 

Format  enim  natftva  pvius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  Mbltum  ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  ivam, 
Ant  ad  humum  mcerbre  gram  dedveit  et  angit ; 
Fost  effert  tinimi  motus  interprete  lingud.  Hob. 

— "  For  nature  forms  us  first  within  to  every  modification 
of  circumstances ;  she  delights  us,  impels  us  to  anger,  or 
depresses  us  to  the  earth,  and  afflicts  us  with  heavy  sor- 
row ;  and  then  expresses  these  emotions  of  the  mind  by 
the  tongue,  its  interpreter." 

Fovm'idilhiliov  cerebrum  exercltu*,  duce  lebne,  quam  lebnum 
cervo.    Frov. — "  An  army  of  stags  would  be  more  formid- 
able under  the  command  of  a  lion,  than  one  of  lions  un- 
der the  command  of  a  stag."     Everything  depends  upon 
■  generalship. 

Formosa  fades  muta  commendatio  est.  Syb. — "  A  handsome 
face  is  a  silent  recommendation." 


Formotos  tape  invent  pessimos, 
Et  turpi  fade  multot  cognovi  optima*.     Fhsd. 
— "  I  have  often  found  the  good-looking  to  be  very  knaves, 
and  I  have  known  many  with  ugly  features  most  worthy 
men." 

■ Norton  et  hoc  olim  meminitte  juvabit ; 

Durdte,  et  vosmet  rebut  tervdte  seeundit.     Yibg. 
— "  Perhaps  it  may  one  day  be  a  pleasure  to  remember 
these  sufferings ;  bear  up  against  them,  and  reserve  your- 
selves for  more  prosperous  fortunes." 

Forsan  mttirot  meliora  teqventur.      Vibh. — "  Perhaps 

better  fortunes  await  us  wretched  men." 

ForiUan  hie  aliquit  dieat,  Qua  publico  tangunt 

Carph-e  eoncettutn  ett;  hoc  vtajvrit  habet.        OvU). 
— "  Perhaps  some  one  here  may  say, '  What  encroaches  on 
the  highway  it  is  allowable  to  take ;  this  right  the  road 
confers.'" 

Fortem  farit  vicina  lihertat  tenem.  Sen. — "  The  prospect  of 
liberty  makes  even  an  old  man  brave." 

Fortem  ponce  antmum Jut.  — "  Pray  for  strong  re* 

'  solve.       The  motto  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele. 

Fortem  posce  iritmum,  mortis  terrore  carentem, 
Qui  tpatium  vita  extrimum  inter  munera ponat, 

Natura JOT. 

— "  Pray  for  strong  resolve,  void  of  the  fear  of  death,  that 
reckons  the  closing  hour  of  life  among  the  boons  of 
nature." 

Forte*  creanturjortibut  et  bonit; 
Ett  injuvencit,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus,  nee  imbellemferocet 
Froginfrant  Jtquila  columbam.       Hob. 
— "  The  brave  are  generated  by  the  brave  and  good ; 
there  is  in  steers  and  in  hones  the  virtue  of  their  sires, 
nor  does  the  warlike  eagle  beget  the  peaceful  dove." 

Fortes  fortuna  adjxvat.  Tin.- — "  Fortune  iavours  the  bold." 
These  words  were  quoted  by  the  elder  Pliny  shortly  be- 
fore he  perished,  in  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a 
victim  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Fortior  et  potentior  ett  ditpotttio  legit  quam  hSmtnit.  Law 
Max. — "The  control  of  the  law  is  stronger  and  mors 
powerful  than  that  of  man." 
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Fortis  cadlfre,  cedfrre  non  potest. — "  The  brave  may  fell,  but 
will  never  yield."  A  play  upon  the  resemblance  of  the 
words  cadere  and  cedere. 

Fortis  et  constantis  dntmi  est,  non  perturbdri  in  rebus  asperis. 
Cic. — "  It  is  the  proof  of  a  brave  and  resolute  spirit,  not 
to  be  daunted  in  adversity." 

Fortissimus  Me  est 

Quipromptus  metuenda  pati,  si  continue  instent.    Lucas*. 
— "  He  is  the  bravest,  who  is  prepared  to  encounter  dan- 
ger on  the  instant." 

For&ter  ferendo  vincltur  nudum  quod  evitdri  non  potest,  Frov. 
— "By  bravely  enduring  it,  an  evil  which  cannot  be 
avoided  is  overcome." 

Fortitudo  in  laborious  perlcUlisque  cernttur :  temperantia  in 
prartermittendis  voluptdtibus :  prudentia  in  delectu  bonorum 
et  malorum :  justitta  in  suo  cuique  tribuendo.  CiO. — 
"  Fortitude  is  to  be  seen  in  the  endurance  of  toils  and 
dangers ;  temperance,  in  a  self-denial  of  luxuries ;  pru- 
dence, in  a  choice  between  good  and  evil ;  justice,  in  ren- 
dering to  every  one  his  due." 

Fortius  e  multis  mater  deslderat  umm  ; 

Quamqua  flens  clammt,  Tu  mini  solus  eras.     Ovid. 
— "  "With  greater  fortitude  does  a  mother  bewail  one  out 
of  many,  than  she  who,  weeping,  exclaims,  *  Thou  wast 
my  only  one.'" 

Fortuna  faoetfatuis. — "  Fortune  favours  fools." 

Fortuna  humdna  fingit  artatque  ut  lubet.  Plattt. — "  Fortune 
moulds  and  fashions  human  affairs  just  as  she  pleases." 

Fortuna  magna  magna  ddmtno  est  servttus.  Syb. — "  A  great 
fortune  is  a  great  slavery  to  its  owner."  He  who  has  im- 
mense wealth,  is  troubled  with  cares  unknown  to  others. 

Fortuna  multis  dot  nmium,  nulli  satis.  Mabt. — "  Fortune 
gives  to  many  too  much,  to  none  enough." 

Fortuna  ntmium  quern  fovet,  stultumfacit.  Syb. — u  Fortune 
makes  a  fool  of  the  man  whom  she  favours  too  much." 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus.  Hob. — "  Fortune  does  not  change 
our  nature."  "  What's  bred  in  the  bone  won't  out  of  the 
flesh." 

Fortuna  dbesse  nulli  contenta  est  semel.  Syb. — "  Fortune  is 
not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill  turn."  "  Misfortunes 
never  come  single." 
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Fortuna  opes  ouferre9non  Xnlfmum  potest.    Sew. — "Fortune 
may  deprive  us  of  wealth,  but  not  of  courage." 
"  l  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue  nought  can  me  bereave." 

Thomson. 

Fortuna  parvis  momentis  magna*  rertm  commutations  efftcit. 
— "  Fortune,  in  a  short  moment,  effects  vast  changes  in 
worldly  affairs."  The  fate  of  a  kingdom  often  depends 
upon  the  act  of  a  moment. 

Fortuna  scevo  lata  negdtioy  et 

Ludum  insolentem  lud^re  perftnax, 
Transmiitat  incertos  honores, 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna.     Hob. 
— "  Fortune,  delighting  in  her  cruel  pursuit,  and  persisting 
in  playing  her  insolent  game,  shifts  her  uncertain  honours, 
indulgent  now  to  me,  now  to  another." 

Fortuna  vitrea  est,  turn  cum  splendetfranattur.  Syr. — "  For- 
tune is  like  glass — while  she  shines  she^breaks."  She  has 
its  splendour  with  its  brittleness. 

— i — Fortuna  cattra  man  do.  Ovtd. — "  I  confide  the  rest  to 
fortune."  I  have  taken  all  measures  to  ensure  success, 
the  rest  remains  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Fortuna  filius.  Hoe. — "  A  son  of  fortune."  A  favourite 
child  of  fortune ;  one  of  a  number  that  are  very  often 
spoiled. 

Fortuna  majoris  honos,  erectus  et  aeer.     Claud. — "  An  hon- 
our to  his  elevated  station,  upright  and  brave." 
■     Fortuna  verba  dtdique  mew.    Ovid. — "  And  I  have  de- 
ceived my  destiny." 

Fortunam  reverenter  habe,  quicunque  repenie 
Dices  ab  exili  progrVdiSre  loco.  Ausov. 

— "  Behave  with  all  respect  to  fortune,  you  who  have  sucU 

r   denly  risen  to  wealth  from  narrow  circumstances." 

Fortundto  omne  solum  patria  est. — "  To  him  who  is  fortunate 
every  land  is  his  country." 

Fortundtus  et  ills  deos  qui  novit  agrestes.  VntG. — "  Happy  the 
man  who  makes  acquaintance  with  the  rural  gods."     Such 
a  man  knows  the  health  and  pleasures  of  a  country  life. 
— FrSglli  quawens  illidere  dentem 

Offenaet  sdtido Hob. 

— "  Trying  to  fix  her  tooth  in  some  tender  part,  Envy  will 

x  2 
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strike  it  against  the  solid."  In  allusion  to  the  Fable  of  the 
Serpent  and  the  File. 

Frangas,  non  flectes. — "  You  may  break,  you  shall  not  bend, 
me."  Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Earl  Granville. 

Orange,  miser,  cflltimos,  vigUdtaque  pralia  dele, 
Qui  facts  inparvd  subllmia  carmfna  celld, 
Ut  digitus  vbiias  hZderis,  et  imagine  tnacrd.     Jut. 
— "  Break  your  pens,  poor  wretch !     Blot  out  your  bat- 
tles that  have  kept  you  watching,  you  that  write  sublime 
poetry  in  your  narrow  room,  that  you  may  come  forth 
worthy  of  an  ivy  crown  and  a  meagre  statue." 

Frauddre  eos  qui  sciunt  et  consenUunt  nemo  videtur.  Law 
Max. — "  It  is  not  deemed  that  a  fraud  is  committed  upon 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  act  and  consent  to  it." 

Fraus  est  celdre  fraudem.  Law  Max. — "  It  is  a  fraud  to  con- 
ceal fraud."  By  doing  so  a  person  becomes  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  an  accomplice. 

Frigidam  aquam  effundtre. — "  To  throw  cold  water  on  a  mat- 
ter." To  discourage  an  undertaking,  by  damping  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  projector.  To  poo-pooh  a  thing  as  im- 
practicable or  unprofitable. 

Frigdra  mitescunt  Ztphyris  ;  verproterit  asstas 
Interitura.  svmul 
Fomifer  autumnus  fruges  effud&it ;  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners.  Hob. 

— "  The  colds  are  mitigated  by  the  Zephyrs ;  the  summer 
follows  close  upon  the  spring ;  shortly  to  die  itself,  as  soon 
as  the  fruit-bearing  autumn  shall  have  poured  forth  her 
fruits ;  and  then  anon  sluggish  winter  returns  again." 

Frons,  dciili,  vultus persape  mentiuntur :  ordtio  vero  sapissime. 
Cic. — "  The  forehead,  eyes,  and  features  often  deceive  ; 
still  oftener  the  speech."  It  is  a  maxim  of  Machiavellian 
policy  that "  the  use  of  speech  is  to  conceal  the  thoughts." 

Fronti  nulla  fides Jut. — "There  is  no  trusting  the 

features."     Judge  not  from  outward  appearances. 

Fructu  non  foliis  arbdrem  astima.  Piiaed. — "  Judge  of  a 
tree  from  its  fruit,  not  from  its  leaves." 

Fruges  consumtre  nati.  Hob. — "  Born  only  to  consume  the 
fruits  of  the  earth."  Alluding  to  persons  who  pass  their 
lives  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  are  comparatively  useless 
to  society. 
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Frustra  fit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora. — "  It  is 
useless  to  do  by  many,  that  whicn  may  be  done  by  a 
few."  The  chances  are  that  they  will  be  in  each  other's 
way.  "  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

Frustra  Herciili.  Prov. — "  It  is  in  vain  you  speak  against 
Hercules."  Applied  to  those  who  speak  ill  of  persons 
really  above  reproach. 

Frustra  laborat  qui  omnibus  placere  studet.  Prov. — "He 
labours  in  vain  who  tries  to  please  everybody."  The 
Fable  of  the  Old  Man  and  the  Ass  teaches  the  same 
lesson. 

Frustra  retindcula  tendens 

Fertur  equis  aurtga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas.     Vibgl 
— "  In  vain  as  he  pulls  the  reins,  is  the  charioteer  borne 
along  by  the  steeds ;  they  no  longer  heed  his  control." 
Frustra  vitium  vitdvifris  Mud, 

Si  te  alio  pravus  detorseris Hob. 

— "  In  vain  do  you  avoid  one  vice^  if  in  your  depravity 
you  plunge  into  another." 

Fucumfacere. — "  To  give  a  false  colour  to  a  thing." 

Fugam  fecit.  Law  Term. — "  He  has  taken  to  flight."  Said 
of  a  person  who  has  fled  from  trial. 

Fuge  magna  ;  licet  sub  paup<fre  tecto 
Feges  et  regum  vitd  prcscurrire  amicos.     Hob. 
— "  Avoid  an  elevated  station ;  under  a  poor  roof  one  may 
surpass  even  kings  and  the  friends  of  kings  in  what  is 
really  life." 

Fughre  est  triumphus. — "  Plight  is  a  triumph."  Said  in  "the 
case  of  flight  from  temptation. 

Fugiendo  in  tnZdia  sape  ruKtur  fata.  LrvY. — "By  pre- 
cipitate flight  we  often  rush  into  the  very  midst  of  de- 
struction." 

"  Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day 
(Live  till  to-morrow)  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Cowpbb. 

Fugit  hora. — "  Time  flies."  Lost  moments  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

Fugit  imprdbus,  ao  me 

Sub  cultro  tinquit Hob. 

— "  The  rogue  runs  away,  and  leaves  me  under  the  knife." 
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He  deserts  me  in  my  danger,  and  leaves  me  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

•Fugit  vrrfy&rabXle  tempus.    Vieg. — "  Time  flies,  never 
to  be  regained." 

-Fuit  Ilium  Vieg. — "  Ilium  was."     So  said  in  re- 

ference to  the  former  greatness  of  Ilium,  or  Troy,  and  the 
complete  destruction  which  had  befallen  it.  Commonly 
said  of  a  thing  long  past.  The  expression  may  be  appropri- 
ately applied  to  a  man  who  is  "  a  wreck  of  his  former  self." 

Fuit  ista  quondam  in  hdc  republicd  virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  aceri- 
oribus  suppliciis,  cwem  perniciosum,  quam  hostem  acerbissl- 
mum  coercerent.  Cic. — "  Virtue  once  prevailed  so  far  in 
this  republic,  that  our  stern  rulers  would  subject  a  vicious 
citizen  to  a  more  severe  punishment  than  even  the  most 
inveterate  enemy." 

*-Fulgente  trdhit  constrictos  gloria  curru, 

Non  minus  ignbtos  generosis Hob. 

— "  Glory  drags  along  chained  to  her  glittering  car,  the 
humble  no  less  than  those  of  noble  birth." 

Fumes  vendtre.  Mabt.— "  To  sell  smoke."  To  barter  for 
money  that  which  is  worth  nothing.  A  favourite  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  his 
pretended  interest  at  court,  as  "  smoke."  The  emperor, 
on  hearing  of  it,  had  him  smoked  to  death,  and  proclam- 
ation made  to  the  effect  that  "the  seller  of  smoke  was 
punished  by  smoke." 

Fumum  et  opes,  strepitumque  Homes Juv. — "  The  smoke, 

the  show,  the  rattle  01  the  town." 

Functus  officio. — "  Having  discharged  his  duties."  Said  of 
one  who  no  longer  holds  his  former  office. 

Fundamentum  est  justitia  fides,  Cic. — "  The  foundation  of 
justice  is  good  faith." 

Funem  abrumpere  nimium  tendendo,  Frov. — "  To  break  the 
cord  by  stretching  it  too  tight."  In  allusion  to  the  mind, 
which  becomes  enfeebled  if  kept  intensely  applied  too  long. 

Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excito  lentos,  disstpo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 
— "  I  bewail  deaths,  I  disperse  lightnings,  I  announce  the 
Sabbath,  I  arouse  the  slow,  I  dispel  the  winds,  I  appease 
the  blood-thirsty."    A  mediaeval  inscription  on  a  bell 
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•Fungar  indni 

Muntre VuiG. 

— "  I  will  discharge  an  unavailing  duty." 

•Fungar  vice  cot  is,  acutum 


Reddere  quasferrum  valet,  extort  ipsa  secandi.     Hob. 
— "I  will  act  the  part  of  a  whetstone,  which  can  give 
edge  to  iron,  while  incapable  of  cutting  itself."     Literary 
critics,  like  whetstones,  often  give  to  others  an  edge. 

Funglno  genere  est,  capite  se  totum  tegit.  Plaut. — "  He  is 
of  the  mushroom  kind — he  covers  all  his  body  with  his 
head."  Said  of  a  man  having  upetasus,  or  broad-brimmed 
hat. 

Fungino  g&tere  est,  subHto  crevit  de  nihilo. — "  He  is  of  the 
™h™n  genus,  he  has  suddenly  sprung  up  from  no- 

Funiculi*  ligdtum  vel  puer  verbcrdret.  Prov. — "  A  man  bound 
with  cords  even  a  child  can  beat." 

Furdri  lltoris  arenas.  Prov. — "To  steal  the  sands  of  the 
sea-shore."  Said  of  those  who  prize  things  of  no  value  to 
any  one  else. 

Furidsus  absentis  loco  est.  Coke. — "A  madman  is  looked 
upon  as  absent."     Because  of  the  absence  of  reason. 

Furidsus  furore  suo  punitur.  Law  Max. — "  A  madman  is 
punished  by  his  own  madness."  The  affliction  of  madness 
is  quite  sufficient,  without  the  sufferer  being  made  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts.  The  sentence  may  also  be  made  to 
mean  that  a  furious  man  causes  suffering  and  repentance 
to  himself  by  giving  way  to  passion. 

Furor  arma  minis tr at.  Vibq. — "  Their  rage  supplies  them 
with  arms."  Said  of  the  desperation  manifested  in  a 
popular  insurrection,  or  in  a  captured  city,  when  each 
uses  as  a  weapon  whatever  comes  to  hand.  Thus  Abime* 
lech  and  Pyrrhus  were  slain  by  missiles  thrown  by  women, 
on  the  capture  of  a  city. 

Furor  est  post  omnia  perdZre  naulum.  Juv. — "  It  is  sheer 


madness,  when  everything  else  is  gone,  to  lose  one's  pas- 
sage-money too."    It  is  unwise  to  cut  off  every  hope. 

Furor  ft  kesd  sapius  patientid.  Prov. — "Patience,  when 
trespassed  on  too  often,  is  converted  into  rage." 

Furor  loquendi,  or  scribendi.     See  Cacoethes,  Ac. 

Fuiura  expectans  presentlbus  angor. — "While  awaiting  the 
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future  I  am  tormented  by  the  present."    The  situation  of 
a  man  in  present  difficulties,  but  with  good  prospects. 


G. 

-Galedtum  serb  duelli 

Poenitet Jut. 

— "  Having  put  on  your  helmet,  it  is  late  to  repent  of 
becoming  a  warrior."  Good  advice  to  a  soldier  before  he 
takes  the  fatal  shilling.     See  Gladiator,  &c. 

Galhts  in  suo  sterquilinio  plurimum  potest.     Sew. — "  Every 
cock  is  master  of  his  own  dunghill." 
Gurrit  amies 

Ex  refabellas Hob. 

— "  He  relates  old  women's  tales  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose." 

Gaude,  Maria  Virgo. — "  Eejoice,  Virgin  Mary."  The  begin- 
ning of  an  anthem  chaunted  by  the  monks  of  the  Eomish 
Church  at  nightfall ;  from  which  that  particular  period  of 
time  obtained  the  name  of  the  Godemarre. 

Gaudent  pramomine  moUes 

Auricula Hob. 

— "  Delicate  ears  are  tickled  with  a  title." 

Gaudet  equis,  canlbusque,  et  apriei  grdmtne  campi.  Hob. 
— "  He  delights  in  horses,  and  dogs,  and  the  grass  of  the 
sunny  plain." 

Gaudetque  viamfecisse  mind.  Luc  an. — "  He  rejoices  at 

having  made  his  way  by  ruin."  Said  by  Lucan  of  Julius 
Caesar,  against  whom  he  manifests  a  most  bitter  prejudice. 

Gtnius  loci. — "The  Genius"  or  "presiding  spirit,  of  the 
place." 

Genus  humdnum  multojmt  illud  in  arvis 

Durius Ltjobet. 

— "  The  human  race  was  then  far  more  hardy  in  the  fields." 

Genus  immortelle  manet,  midtosqueper  annos 
Btatfortuna  domUs,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.     Vibg. 
— "  The  race  continues  immortal ;  throughout  many  years, 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  still  flourish,  and  grandsires  of 
grandsireft  are  to  be  numbered."    A  picture  of  a  thriving 
community. 
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Genua  irritobXle  votum.  Hob. — "The  sensitive  race  of 
poets."  Who  axe  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  literary 
fame. 

Gladiator  in  arend  consilium  capit.  Prov. — "  The  gladiator, 
having  entered  the  lists,  is  taking  advice."  Said  of  a  man 
taking  counsel  at  a  moment  at  which  it  is  probably  too 
late  to  use  it.     See  Galeatum,  &c. 

Gloria  est  consentiens  laus  bonorum,  incorrupta  vox  benejudi* 
cantium  de  eacellenti  virtute.  Cic. — "  CHory  is  the  unani- 
mous praise  of  the  good,  the  unbought  voice  of  those  who 

'    can  well  discriminate  as  to  surpassing  virtue." 

Gloria  Patri.—"  Glory  be  to  the  JFather." 

Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur.  Cic. — "  Glory  fol- 
lows virtue,  as  though  it  were  its  shadow." 

Gloria  et  fames  jactura  facienda  est,  publlcce  utilitdtis  causd. 
Cic. — "  A  sacrifice  must  be  made  of  glory  and  fame  for 
the  public  advantage." 

Gnatum  partter  uti  his  d#cuit,  out  etiam  ampliusf 

Quod  ilia  atas  magis  ad  hsc  utenda  idonea  est.    Teb. 
— "  Tour'  son  ought  to  have  enjoyed  these  good  things 
equally  with  you,  or  even  more  so,  because  his  age  is  bet- 
ter suited  for  such  enjoyments." 

Gr<ecia  captaferum  victorem  cepitf  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio Hob. 

— "  Greece,  subdued,  captivated  her  uncivilized  conqueror, 
and  imported  her  arts  into  unpolished  Latium." 

Grcecorum  tiinimi  servitute  ac  mtsMd  Jracti  sunt.  LrvT.— 
"  The  minds  of  the  Greeks  are  broken  down  by  slavery 
and  wretchedness."  The  historian  speaks  of  the  time 
when  Greece  had  succumbed  to  the  Eoman  arms. 

Graciilus  esuriens  ad  ccelum  jussfris  ibit.  Jut. — "  The  hun- 
gry wretch  of  a  Greek  would  attempt  heaven  even,  were 
you  to  bid  him."  So  the  English  line,  "  Bid  him  go  to 
hell,  to  hell  he  goes."  Said  of  the  wretched  sycophants 
who,  in  its  degenerate  days,  left  Greece,  the  country  of 
their  birth,  to  fawn  on  the  great  men  of  Borne. 

GrammatXci  certant,  et  adhuc  subjudtce  lis  est.  Hob.— "  The 
grammarians  disagree,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  is  still 
undetermined." 

Gram,  loquitur;  Dia.  vera  docet;  She.  verba  colorat; 
Mu.  eanit;  Ar.  nunufrat;  Geo.  ponderat ;  As.  docet  astro* 
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— "  vjuuiiimar  speaks  correctly ;  Dialectics  (Logic)  teach 
us  truth ;  Bhetoric  gives  colouring  to  our  speech  ;  Music 
sings ;  Arithmetic  reckons ;  Geometry  measures ;  Astro- 
nomy teaches  us  the  stars."  Two  Latin  hexameters,  com- 
posed to  assist  the  memory  in  conveying  to  it  some  cor- 
rect information. 

Grata  superveniet  qua  non  sperdbttur  hora.  Hob. — "  The 
hour  of  happiness  will  be  the  more  welcome,  the  less  it 
is  expected."  Unexpected  blessings  are  doubly  accept- 
able. 

Gratia  ab  officio  quod  mora  tardat  abest.  Ovtj>. — "  Thanks 
are  lost  for  a  service  tardily  performed." 

Gratia  oratiam  parit.  JProv. — "  Kindness  produces  kind- 
ness. 

Gratia,  Musa  tibi.    Nam  tu  solatia  probes  ; 

Tu  cura  rfquies,  tu  medicina  mali.  Ovn>. 

— "  Thanks  to  thee,  my  Muse.  For  it  is  thou  that  dost 
afford  me  solace ;  thou  art  a  rest  from  care,  a  solace  for 
my  woes." 

Gratia  placendi. — "  The  delight  of  pleasing."  The  happi- 
ness we  ought  to  feel  in  making  others  happy. 

Gratia  pro  rebus  mertto  debftur  inemtis.  Ovid. — "  Thanks 
are  justly  due  for  things  obtained  without  purchase." 

Gratia  expectdtiva. — "Anticipated  benefits.  Advantages 
in  perspective. 

Gratior  et  pulchro  vtniens  in  eorpbre  virtus.  Vibo. — "  Even 
virtue  appears  more  lovely,  when  it  inhabits  a  beautiful 
form." 

Gratis  anhelans,  multa  agendo  nihil  agens.  Phjbd. — "  Out 
of  breath  about  nothing,  with  much  ado  doing  nothing." 
The  poet's  picture  of  the  busy-bodies  of  Borne. 

Gratis  asse'ritur.—"  It  is  asserted,  but  not  proved." 

Gratis  dictum. — "  Said  to  no  purpose."  Irrelevant  to  the 
present  question. 

—  Gratis  posriitet  esse  probum.  Ovtjd. — "  A  man  is  sorry 
to  be  honest  for  nothing." 

Gratulor  quod  eum  quern  necesse  erat  diligere,  qualiscunque 
essety  talem  habemus,  ut  libenter  quoque  diligdmus.  Cic. — 
"  I  rejoice  that  he,  whom,  whatever  his  character  might 
have  been,  I  was  bound  to  love,  should  prove  himself  such, 
that  I  can  feel  a  pleasure  in  besiowing  my  affections  on 
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him."  A  compliment  paid  by  a  son  or  a  subject,  who 
finds  the  object  of  his  duteous  respect  equally  that  of  his 
admiration. 

Gratwm  est  quod  patriae  civem  pbpuloque  dedisti9 
Si  fad*  ut  patria  sit  idoneus,  utxlis  agris  ; 
TJ tilis  et  bellorwm  et  pacts  rebus  agenais.     Jut. 
— "  It  deserves  our  gratitude  that  you  have  presented  a 
citizen  to  your  country  and  people,  if  you  take  care  that 
he  prove  useful  to  the  state,  and  of  service  to  her  lands; 
useful  in  transacting  the  affairs  both  of  war  and  peace." 

Gratwm  hdmtnem  semper  beneficium  delectat ;  inqrdtwm  semeh 
Sex. — "  A  benefit  received  is  always  delightful  to  a  grate- 
ful man ;  to  an  ungrateful  man,  only  at  the  time," — that 
is,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  bestowed. 

Grave  nihil  est  hbmXni  quod  fert  necessltas. — *"  Nothing  is 
really  heavy  to  a  man,  which  necessity  brings  upon  him." 

Grave  paupertas  malum  est,  et  intolerdblle,  qua  magnum  domat 
populum. — "  The  poverty  which  weighs  down  a  great  peo- 
ple is  a  grievous  and  intolerable  evil" 

Grave  pondus  ilium,  magna  nobilitas  premit.  Sen. — "  A 
grievous  burden,  his  exalted  rank  weighs  heavy  on  him." 

Grave  senectus  est  homtntbus  pondus. — "  Old  age  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  man." 

—Grave  virus 

Munditia  pepulSre  Hob. 

— "Befinement  expelled  this  offensive  style."  Horace 
alludes  to  the  coarse  and  rugged  lines  of  the  early  Soman 
authors,  which  became  improved  by  their  communication 
with  the  Greeks. 

Graviora  quwdam  sunt  remedia  periculis.  Syb. — "Some 
remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease."  This  can  be  only 
said  with  reference  to  so-called  remedies  administered 
by  quacks. 

Gravis  ira  regum  semper.  Sen. — "The  anger  of  kings  is 
always  heavy."  Because  they  have  the  means  of  showing 
their  displeasure. 

Gravissimum  est  imperium  consuetudinis.  Syb. — "  The  em- 
pire of  custom  is  most  mighty."  The  tyranny  of  fashion 
is  a  penalty  inflicted  on  us  in  conjunction  with  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization.    See  Usus  tyrannus  est. 
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Orex  totus  in  agris 
TJnlus  scabie  cadit,  et  porrxgwe  porci.     Jmr. 
— "  The  entire  flock  dies  in  the  fields  of  the  disease  intro- 
duced by  one,  and  the  swine  of  the  measles." 

dhrex  venalium.  Suetow. — "  A  venal  throng."  An  assem- 
bly whose  votes  are  put  up  for  sale. 

Gitstatus  est  sensus  ex  omnibus  maxime  voluptarius.     ClG. — 
"  The  sense  of  taste  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all." 
Edere  oportet  ut  vivas,  &c. 

Qutta  cavat  lapfdem,  consumttur  annul  us  usu, 
JSt  ttrXtur  pressd  vomer  aduncus  humo.  Ovtd. 

— "  The  drop  hollows  out  the  stone,  the  ring  is  worn  by 
use,  and  the  curved  ploughshare  is  rubbed  away  by  the 
pressure  of  the  earth. 

Qutta  cavat  laptdem  non  vi  sed  sape  cadendo.  JProv. — "  Drip- 
ping water  hollows  the  stone  not  by  force,  but  by  con- 
tinually falling." 

Qutta  fortunapra  dolio  sapientia.  Prov. — "A  drop  of  for- 
tune is  wortn  a  cask  of  wisdom." 


H. 

Habeas  corpus.  Law  Term. — "You  are  to  bring  up  the 
body."  The  English  subject's  writ  of  right.  Where  a 
person  has  been  imprisoned,  having  offered  sufficient  bail, 
which  has  been  refused  though  the  case  is  a  bailable  one, 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  Chancery  or  the  Queen's  Bench 
may  award  this  writ,  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  on 
receiving  bail. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  prosequendum.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  are  to 
bring  up  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting."  A 
writ  for  the  removal  of  a  person  for  trial  in  the  proper 
county. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  are  to 
bring  up  the  body  to  make  answer."  A  writ  to  remove  a 
prisoner  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lower  court  to  that  of 
a  higher  one. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum.  Law  Term. — "Tou  are 
to  bring  up  the  body  to  satisfy."  A  writ  against  a  person 
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in  a  lower  court,  where  judgment  has  been  pronounced 
against  him,  to  remove  him  to  a  superior  court,  that  he 
may  be  charged  with  process  of  execution. 

Habemus  confitentem  reum.  Cio. — "  We  have  his  own  con- 
fession of  his  guilt." 

Habemus  luxuriant  atque  avaritiam,publice  egestdtem,  privdtim 
opulentiam.  Sall. — "  We  have  luxury  and  avarice,  pub- 
lic want,  private  opulence."  Cato's  description  of  Rome 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic. 

Habent  insidias  h&mfnis  blanaitim  mali.  Piled. — "  The  fair 
words  of  a  wicked  man  are  fraught  with  treachery. " 

Habeo  senectuti  magnam  gratiam,  qua  tnihi  sermonis  avidi- 
tdtem  auxit,  potionis  et  cibi  sustiilit.  Cic. — "  I  owe  many 
thanks  to  old  age,  which  has  increased  my  eagerness  for 
conversation,  and  has  diminished  my  hunger  and  thirst." 

Habere  derelictui  rem  suam.  Aul.  Gell. — "To  abandon 
one's  affairs  to  ruin." 

Habere  Jacias  possessionem.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  are  to  put 
in  possession."  A  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  give 
seisin  of  land  recovered  in  ejectment. 

Habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo  omne  magnum  exemplum,  quod  contra 
singulos,  utilitdte  publicd  rependitur.  Tacit.  —  "Every 
great  example  [of  punishment]  has  in  it  some  injustice, 
but,  though  it  affects  individuals,  it  is  balanced  by  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good." 

Habet  et  musca  splenem.  J?rov. — "  A  fly  even  has  its  anger.' 
A  warning  that  no  enemy  is  to  be  despised,  however 
weak  and  insignificant.     See  Inest  et,  &c. 

Habet  iracundia  hoc  mali,  non  vult  regi.  Sen. — "  Anger  has 
this  evil,  that  it  will  not  be  governed." 

Habet  natura,  ut  alidrum  omnium  rerun*,  sic  vivendi  modum ; 
senectus  autem  peractio  cetdtis  est  tanquam  fabxilcs,  cujus 
defatigationem  fugere  debemus,  prasertim  adjunctd  satietate. 
Cic. — "As  in  all  other  things,  so  in  living,  nature  has 
prescribed  to  us  a  mean ;  but  old  age,  like  the  last  act  of 
a  play,  is  the  closing  of  the  scene,  in  which  we  ought  to 
avoid  too  much  fatigue,  especially  if  we  indulge  to  satiety." 

Habet  salem. — "  He  has  wit."     He  is  a  wag. 

Habet  suum  venenum  blanda  ordtio.  Syb. — "  A  soft  speech 
has  its  poison." 

Habitus  corporis  quiescenti  quam  defuncto  similior.    Puht 
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the  Younger.—"  The  appearance  of  the  body  was  more  that 
of  a  person  asleep  than  dead."  His  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  of  his  uncle,  the  Elder  Pliny,  after 
his  death. 

H&c  jacet  in  ttmbd  rosa  mundi  non  rosa  munda. — "  In  this 
tomb  lies  a  rose  of  the  world,  but  no  chaste  rose."  A 
punning  epitaph  placed  by  the  monks  on  the  tomb  of  fair 
Koaamond,  in  reference  to  her  name  and  lax  morals. 

H&c  sunt  in  fossd  JBeda  venerabilis  ossa. — "  In  this  grave  lie 
the  bones  of  venerable  Bede."  Inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Beda  in  Durham  cathedral. 

Hactenus  invidim  respondimus Ovm. — "  Thus  far  do  I 

give  an  answer  to  envy." 
■  Km  nugcd  seria  ducent 
In  mala,  derisum  semel,  exceptumque  sinistre.    Hob. 
— "  These  trifles  will  lead  to  mischiefs  of  serious  conse- 
quence, when  once  made  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  used  in 
a  sinister  manner." 

Hm  ttbi  erufU  arte*,  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
JParcere  subiectis  et  debelldre  superbos.  VlBG. 

— "  These  shall  be  thy  arts,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 

?eace,  to  spare  the  conquered,  and  to  subdue  the  proud." 
'he  destinies  of  Borne. 
Hoc  amat  obsc&rum;  volet  hoc  sub  luce  videri, 
Judtcis  argutum  qua  nonformidat  acumen; 
Hcecplacuit  semel;  hoc  decies  repetita placebit.    Hob. 
— "  The  one  courts  the  shade ;  another,  who  is  not  afraid 
of  the  critic's  caustic  acumen,  chooses  to  be  seen  in  the 
light ;  the  one  has  pleased  once,  the  other  will  give  plea- 
sure if  ten  times  repeated." 

JEL<bc  ct  te  non  muttum  abludit  imago.    Hob. — "  This  pic- 
ture bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  you." 
-ILbc  brevis  est  nostrorum  summa  malorum.     Ovm. — 


"  This  is  the  short  sum  of  our  evils." 

•Hoc  ego  mecum 
Compressis  agtto  labris  ;  ubi  quid  datur  oft, 

Ittudo  chartts Hob. 

— "  These  things  I  revolve  by  myself  in  silence.    When  I 
have  any  leisure  I  amuse  myself  with  my  papers." 
Hacfacil,  ut  vivat  vinctus  quoque  comptde  fossor  ; 
Xaberaque  aferro  crura  futura  putet.  Ovu>. 
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— "  Hope  it  is  that  makes  even  the  miner,  bound  with  the 
fetter,  to  live  on,  and  to  trust  that  his  legs  will  be 
liberated  from  the  iron." 

•Hacperinde  sunt,  ut  illlus  tintmus,  qui  ea  posstdet, 
Qui  uti  sett,  ei  bona,  Mi  qui  nan  ufitur  rede,  mala.    Tib. 
— "  These  blessings  are  just  according  to  the  disposition 
of  him  who  possesses  them.    To  him  who  knows  how  to 
use  them,  they  are  blessings ;  to  him  who  does  not  use 
them  aright,  they  are  evils. 

Hoc  prima  lex  in  amicttid  sancidtur,  ut  neque  rogemus  res 
turpes,  necfacidmus  rogdti.  Cio. — "  This  is  the  first  law  to 
be  established  in  friendship,  that  we  neither  ask  of  others 
that  which  is  dishonourable,  nor  ourselves  do  it  when 
asked." 

Hcec,  pro  dmicttid  nostrd,  non  occultdvi.  Suet. — "  These 
things,  in  consideration  of  our  friendship,  I  have  not  con- 
cealed from  you."  Said  by  Tiberius  to  his  unworthy 
favourite,  Sejanus. 

Hoc  scripsi  non  otii  abundantid,  sed  amoris  erga  te.  Cio. — 
"  I  have  written  this,  not  from  having  an  abundance  of 
leisure,  but  of  love  for  you." 

Hoc  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  ohUetant,  secundas 
res  ornant,  adversis  solatium  ac  perfugium  prabent,  delectant 
domi,  non  imptdiunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobtseum,  peregrinan- 
tur9  rusticantur.  Cic. — "  These  studies  are  as  food  to  us 
in  our  youth,  they  are  the  solace  of  our  old  age,  the  orna- 
ment of  our  prosperity,  the  comfort  and  refuge  of  our  ad- 
versity ;  they  amuse  us  at  home,  they  are  no  encumbrance 
abroad,  they  pass  the  night  with  us,  accompany  us  on  our 
travels,  and  share  our  rural  retirement."  So  true  it  is, 
that  books  are  the  best,  the  most  truthful,  and  the  most 
constant  of  friends. 

Hac  sunt  jucundi  causa  cibusque  mali.  Ovtd. — "These 
things  are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  nutriment  of  the 
delightful  malady." 

Hoc  sunt  qua  nostrd  lieeat  te  voce  moneri. 

Vade  age Vibg. 

— "These  are  all  the  points  on  which  I  am  allowed  to 
offer  you  advice.    Begone  then." 

Hcec  vivendi  ratio  mihi  non  convenit.  Cio. — "  This  mode  of 
living  does  not  suit  me." 
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Haredem  Deus  facit,  non  homo.  Coke. — "  It  is  God  that 
makes  the  heir,  not  man."  Because  no  man  is  the  heir 
of  another  who  is  alive.     See  Nemo  est  hares,  &c. 

Haredis  fletus  sub  persond  risus  est.  Syb. — "  The  tears  of 
an  heir  are  laughter  beneath  a  mask."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  saying  has  more  wit  than  truth  in  it. 

Haredum  appelldtione  vtniunt  haredes  heredum  in  infinitum. 
Coke. — "Under  the  appellation  of  heirs  come  the  heirs  of 
heirs  for  everlasting." 

Uteres  haredem,  &c.     See  Perpetuus  nulli,  &c. 

Hares  jure  reprcesentationis. — "  An  heir  by  right  of  repre- 
sentation." Thus,  a  grandson  inherits  from  his  grand- 
father, as  representing  his  father. 

Sores  legiftmus  est  quern  nuptiw  demonstrant.  Law  Max. — 
"  He  is  the  legitimate  heir,  whom  the  marriage  ceremony 
points  out  as  such."  To  be  an  heir,  a  person  must  be 
born,  though  he  may  not  have  been  procreated,  in  wedlock. 
Haret  lateri  lethalis  arundo.  Vibg. — "  The  fatal  shaft 
remains  fixed  in  her  side."  Words  emblematical  of  tho 
deep-seated  wounds  of  love,  envv,  or  remorse. 

Haley  bnii  dies. — "  Ifalcyon  days."  "The  kingfisher,  or  halcyon, 
was  supposed  to  sit  upon  her  nest,  as  it  floated,  for  seven 
days  in  the  winter,  upon  the  sea ;  during  which  time  that 
element  was  always  calm ;  hence  the  expression,  "  Halcyon 
days,"  expressive  of  a  time  of  happiness  or  peace. 

ILanc  cupit,  hanc  optat ;  sold  suspirat  in  Hid  ; 

Signague  dot  nuiu,  solicitatque  notis.  Ovid. 

— "  Her  he  desires,  for  her  he  longs,  for  her  alone  lie 

sighs ;  he  makes  signs  to  her  by  nods,  and  courts  her  by 

gestures." 

Hanc  veniam  pHVmusque  damusque  vicissim.     Hob. — 

"  We  expect  this  privilege,  and  we  give  it  in  return." 

—Haspcenas  garrula  lingua  dedtt.     Ovid. — "  This  punish- 
ment has  a  prating  tongue  incurred." 

Has  vaticinationes  eventus  comprobdvit.     Cic. — "  The  event 
has  verified  these  predictions." 

Haud  cequwn  facit, 

Qui  quod  didicit,  id  dediscit.     Plattt. 

— "  He  does  not  do  right  who  unlearns  what  he  has  learnt." 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  dorni Jmr. 
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— "  Those  persons  do  not  easily  rise,  whose  talents  are 
impeded  by  limited  means." 
■Haud  igndra  ac  non  incauta  futuri.     Hob. — "  Neither 


ignorant,  nor  regardless,  of  the  future."     Said  of  the  ant. 
Haud  igndra  mali  mtseris  succurrere  disco.     Vibg. — "Not 

unacquainted  with  misfortune,  I  have  learned  to  succour 

the  wretched."  The  words  of  Dido,  whom  misfortunes  had 

made  more  kind  than  wise,  to  the  shipwrecked  jEneaa. 
Haud  passibus  acquis.    Vibg. — "  Not  with  equal  steps." 

These  words  are  sometimes  applied  to  a  person  who  has 

been  distanced  by  another  in  the  race  of  life. 
HectSra  qui*  nosset,  sifelix  Trojafuisset  ? 

JPubfica  virtutiper  mala  facta  via  est.      Otid. 

— "  Who  would  have  known  of  Hector,  if  Troy  had  been 

fortunate  ?  A  path  is  opened  to  virtue  through  the  midst 

of  misfortunes." 
Hei   mihi!    hei   mihi!     Isthcec   ilium  perdtdit   assentatio. 

Plaut. — "Ah  me!   ah  me!    this  over-indulgence   has 

proved  his  ruin." 
Hei  mihi  !  non  magnas  quod  habent  mea  carnitna  vires, 

Nostraque  sunt  meritis  ora  minora  tuis  !  Ovid. 

— "  Ah  me !  that  these  my  verses  have  so  little  weight,  and 

that  my  praises  are  so  inferior  to  your  deserts." 
Hei  mihi,  quod  nostri  toties  pulsdta  sepulcri 

Janua,  sed  nullo  tempore  apertafuxt.  Ovid. 

— "  Ah !  wretched  me !  that  the  door  of  my  tomb  should 

so  oft  have  been  knocked  at,  but  never  opened !" 
■      Hcu  I  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  Deus  ?   Tit  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humdnis Hob. 

— "  Alas !  O  Fortune,  what  god  is  more  cruel  to  us  than 

thou?    How  much  thou  dost  always  delight  in  making 

sport  of  the  fortunes  of  men ! " 
Heu  melior  quanto  sors  tua  sorte  med  I    Ovn>. — "  Alas !  how 

much  better  is  your  fate  than  mine !" 
Heu  pittas  !  Heu  prisca  fides  I —  Vieg. — "  Alas !  for  piety — 

Alas !  for  our  ancient  faith ! " 
Heu  I  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non  procure  vultu  !     Ovn>. — 

"Alas!  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  betray  guilt  by  our 

looks!" 
Reu!   Quam  difficilis  gloria  custodia  est!     Sxe. — "Alas! 
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how  difficult  is  the  guardianship  of  glory ! "'  Because  more 
is  expected  of  him  who  has  once  distinguished  himself, 
than  of  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-men. 

Heu !  Quam  misfoum  est  ah  eo  Icedi,  de  quo  non  aitsis  queri. 
Syr. — "Alas!  how  grievous  is  it  to  be  injured  by  one 
against  whom  you  dare  make  no  complaint. 

Heu  !    Quanto  minus  est  cum  reViquis  versdri,  quam  tui  memU 
nisse  ! — "  Alas !  how  little  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
those  who  are  left,  compared  with  that  of  remembering 
thee."     Shenstone's  epitaph  on  Miss  Dolman. 
"  To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 
Than  to  remember  thee."     Moore. 

Heu  quantum  fati  parva  tabella  vehit !  Ovid. — "  Ah !  what 
a  weight  of  destiny  does  one  slight  plank  carry!"  In 
allusion  to  a  ship. 

Heu!  totum  triduum.  Teb. — "Alas!  a  whole  three  days." 
The  language  of  an  impatient  lover. 

II i  mot  us  animdrum,  atque  h&c  certamtna  tanta 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent.  Virg. 
— "  These  commotions  of  their  minds,  and  these  mighty 
frays,  checked  by  the  throwing  of  a  little  dust,  will  cease." 
Said  of  the  battles  of  the  bees.  These  lines  have  been 
applied  to  the  Carnival  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
season  of  repose  which  follows  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  the  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

Hi  narrata  ferunt  alio ;  mensuraque  Jicti 

Crescit ;  et  audltis  ((liquid  novus  adjlcit  auctor.     Ovid. 
— "  These  carry  elsewhere  what  has  been  told  them ;  the 
sum  of  the  falsehood  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  each 
fresh  narrator  adds  something  to  what  he  has  heard.' ' 

Hiatus  maxlme  deflendus. — "  A  deficiency  very  much  to  be 
deplored.' *  Words  used  to  mark  a  blank  in  a  work,  which 
has  been  rendered  defective  by  accident  or  time.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  an  ironical  sense,  in  reference  to  speak- 
ers or  other  persons  who  make  great  promises,  which  they 
fail  to  perform. 

Hibernlcis  ipsis  Hibernior. — "  More.  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves."  A  specimen  of  modern  dog  Latin,  quoted 
against  those  who  are  guilty  of  bulls  or  other  absurdities. 

Hie  coquus  scite  ac  wunditer  condit  cibos.  Plaut. — "  This 
cook  seasons  his  dishes  well,  and  serves  them  up  neatly." 
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Hie  dies  vere  mihifestus  atras 

Eximet  curas. Hoe. 

— "This  day,  to  me  a  real  festival,  shall  expel  gloomy 
cares."  Said  originally  in  reference  to  the  day  on  which 
Augustus  returned  to  Rome  from  Spain. 

Hie  est  ant  nusquam  quod  quarimus.  Hoe. — "What  we 
seek  is  either  here  or  nowhere." 

Hie  est  mucro  defensionis  me<e.  Cio. — "  ThiB  is  my  weapon 
of  defence."     This  is  the  point  of  my  argument. 

Hie  et  ublque. — "Here  and  everywhere."  Words  some- 
times used  in  reference  to  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity. 

Hie  finis  fundi. — "  Here  ends  the  discourse."  Let  our  con- 
versation end  here. 

Hie  funis  nihil  attraxit.  Prov. — "  This  line  has  taken  no 
fish."     This  plan  has  not  answered. 

Hie  gelidi  f antes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nemus,  hie  toto  tecum  consum&rer  cevo.    Yieg. 

— "Here  are  cooling  springs,  here  grassy  meads;  here, 

Lycoris,  the  grove ;  here  with  thee  could  I  pass  my  whole 

life." 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  atnbas.  Vieg. — 
"  This  is  the  spot  where  the  road  divides  into  two  parts." 

Hie  mantis,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, — 
Quique  pii  votes,  et  Pkcebo  digna  locuti : 
Invent  as  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  memore*  alios  fecere  merendo.     ViEG. 
— "  Here  is  a  band  of  those  who  have  sustained  wounds 
in  fighting  for  their  country ;  pious  poets,  who  sang  in 
strains  worthy  of  Apollo ;  those  who  improved  life  by  the 
invention  of  arts,  and  who,  by  their  deserts,  have  made 
others  mindful  of  them." 

■Hie  murus  aheneus  esto, 
Nil  consclre  sibi,  nulla  palleschre  culpa.     Hob. 
— "  Let  this  be  as  a  brazen  wall  of  defence,  to  be  con- 
scious of  no  guilt,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation."    An 
admirable  picture  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  conscience. 
— Hie  nigra?  succus  lollginis,  hwc  est 

JEruao  itiera. Hoe. 

— "  This  is  the  invention  of  black  envy,  this  is  sheer  can- 
kered malice." 

l2 
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Uicpatet  ing&tiis  campus,  certusque  merenti 

Stat  favor :  orndtur  propriis  industria  donis.     Claud. 
— "  Here  lies  a  field  open  for  talent,  and  certain  favour 
awaits  the  deserving;  industry  is  graced  with  her  appro- 
priate reward." 

HicpdtMt  cavere  recte,jura  qui  et  leges  tenet.  Plaut. — 
"  He  will  be  able  to  take  all  due  precautions,  who  under- 
stands the  laws  and  ordinances." 

Hie  rogo,  non  furor  est  ne  moridre  mori  f  Mabt. — "  I  ask, 
is  it  not  downright  madness  to  kill  yourself  that  you  may 
not  die?" 

"  How !  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  ? 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  ?"  Cowpeb. 

Hie  secura  quies,  et  nescia  faltire  vita, 
Dives  opum  varidrum;  hie  latis  btiafundis, 
Speluncce,  vivique  locus  ;  hicfrigtda  Tempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbdre  somni.     Vieg. 
— "  Here  is  quiet  free  from  care,  and  life  ignorant  of 
guile,  rich  in  varied  opulence ;  here  are  peaceful  retreats 
in  ample  fields,  grottoes  and  refreshing  lakes ;  here  are 
cool  valleys,  and  the  lowing  kine,  and  soft  slumbers  be- 
neath the  tree."    The  first  hie  is  here  substituted  for 
at. 

Hie  sPgtites,  illue  veniunt  felicius  uvm : 
Arbdrei  foetus  dlibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt 

Qrdmina Vibg. 

— "  Here  grain,  there  grapes  more  abundantly  grow ;  nur- 
series of  trees  elsewhere,  and  grass  spontaneously  spring 
up." 

Hie  situs  est  Jfhaeton  currus  auriga  paterni  ; 

Quern  si  non  Unuit,  magnis  tauten  excidit  ausis.     Ovid. 
— "  Here  Phaeton  lies  buried,  the  driver  of  his  father's 
car ;  which  if  he  did  not  manage,  still  he  miscarried  in  a 
great  attempt."     The  epitaph  on  the  rash  son  of  Apollo. 

Hie  transitus  effidt  magnum  vita  compendium.—"  This  change 
effects  a  great  saving  of  our  time." 

Hie  ubi  nwne  urbs  est,  turn  locus  urbis  erat.  Ovxd. — "  Here, 
where  now  the  city  stands,  was  then  the  city's  site." 

Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  aUenis  mensibus  astas.  Vibg. — 
"  Here  is  everlasting  spring,  and  summer  in  months  that 
are  not  her  own." 
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•Hie  vwttnus  ambitiosd 


JPaupertdte  omnes. Juv. 

— "  Here  we  all  live  in  an  ostentatious  poverty."  The  poor- 
est man  in  a  company  is  very  often  found  to  have  the 
best  coat. 

HtMrisgue  tatnen  cum  pondere  virtus,  Stattttb. — "  Virtue 
may  be  gay,  but  with  dignity."     "  Be  merry  and  wise." 

Hinc  ilia  lachrymw —  Hob. — "  Hence  those  tears."  The 
cause  of  his  grief  is  now  seen. 

Sine  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exttum.  Hob.—"  To  this 
refer  every  undertaking,  to  this  the  isBue  thereof."  To 
the  decrees  of  Providence. 

Sine  subUw  mortes  atque  intestata  senectus.  Jut. — "  Hence 
arise  sudden  deaths,  and  an  intestate  old  age."  Debauchery 
and  excesses  cut  short  the  lives  of  their  votaries,  and  by  a 
sudden  death  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  will. 

Hinc  tibi  copia 

Mandbit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Buris  honbrum  opulenta  comu.     Hob. 
— "  Here  plenty,  rich  in  rural  honours,  shall  flow  for  you, 
with  her  generous  horn  full  to  the  very  brim."    In  allu- 
sion to  the  Cornucopia. 

Hinc  totam inftlix vulgatwr fama per urbem.  Vibo. — "Hence 
the  unhappy  report  was  spread  throughout  the  whole 
city." 

Hinc  usura  vorax,  arndumque  in  tempore  famus, 
Et  concussa  fidesy  et  midtis  utile  helium.         Lucas*. 
— "  Hence  devouring  usury,  and  interest  accumulating 
by  lapse  of  time — hence  shaken  credit,  and  warfare  pro- 
fitable to  the  many." 

Hinc  venti  doctles  rtsono  se  carctre  sohnmt, 
Et  cantum  acceptd  pro  libertdte  rependunt. 
—  "Hence  the  obedient  winds  are  loosed  from  their 
durance  as  they  sound,  and  give  melody  in  return  for  the 
liberty  they  have  received.      Words  very  applicable  to 
the  jEolian  harp. 

Hirundznem  sub  eodem  tecto  ne  habeas.  Prov. — "Do  not 
have  a  swallow  under  the  same  roof."  Do  not  make 
friends  of  those  who  will  leave  you  when  the  spring  and 
fair  weather  are  past. 
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Hirundtnes  astivo  tempore  prasto  sunt :  frlgore  pulsa  rece- 
dunt.  Ita  falsi  atntci.  Ad  Hebenx. — "  The  swallows  in 
summer  are  among  us ;  in  cold  weather  they  are  driven 
away.  So  it  is  with  false  friends."  Such  friends  may 
justly  be  called  fair-weather  friends. 

Mi*  lachrymis  vitam  damns,  et  miserescimus  ultro.  Vibg. — 
"  To  these  tears  we  concede  his  life,  and  willingly  show 
mercy." 

His  legtbus  solutis  respuhlica  stare  non  potest.  Cic. — "  These 
laws  once  repealed,  the  republic  cannot  last." 

His  nunc  premium  est,  qui  recta  pravafaciunt,  Teb. — "  In 
these  days  they  are  rewarded  who  make  right  appear 
wrong." 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  etfungar  indni 

MunZre. Vibg. 

— "  These  offerings  at  least  I  would  bestow  upon  him,  and 
discharge  this  unavailing  duty."  A  quotation  often 
used  with  reference  to  distinguished  men  when  deceased. 

Hoc  aqe.— "Do  this,"  or  "attend  to  this." 

Hoc  aecet  uxbres;  dos  est  uxbria  lites.  Ovid. — "  This  befits 
wiveB  only ;  strife  is  the  dowry  of  a  wife." 

Hoc  erat  in  more  majorum.  "  This  was  the  custom  of  our 
forefathers." 

Hoc  erat  in  votis;  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus; 
Hortus  ubi,  et  tecto  viclnusjugis  aquafons, 

Et  paulum  silva  super  his  foret. Hob. 

— "  This  was  ever  the  extent  of  my  wishes ;  a  portion  of 
ground  not  over  large,  in  which  is  a  garden,  and  a  foun- 
tain with  its  continual  stream  close  to  my  house,  and  a 
little  woodland  beside." 

Hoc  est  quodpalles?  cur  quis  nonprandeat,  hoc  est?  Pees. 
— "  Is  it  for  this  you  grow  pale  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  one 
should  go  without  his  dinner  ?" 

•Hoc  est 
Vtvtre  bis,  vitd  posse  prior e  frui.     Mabt. 
— "  It  is  to  live  twice  over,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  retro- 
spect of  our  past  life." 

•Hocfonte  derivdta  eludes, 
In  patriam,  pdpulumque  flnxit.     Hob. 
— "  Derived  from  this  source,  perdition  has  overwhelmed 
the  nation  and  the  people."      The  poet  says  that  the 
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misfortunes. of  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  the  Par- 

thians  originated  in  the  depravity  then  universally  pre- 
valent. 
Hoc  maxlme  officii  est,  ut  quisquis  maxlme  opus  indigeat,  ita 

eipotissimum  opituldri.     Cic. — "It  is  more  especially  our 

duty,  to  aid  him  in  preference  who  stands  most  in  need 

of  our  assistance." 
Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium,  parvi  properemus  et  ampli, 

Si  pat  rice  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari.  Hoe. 

— "  Let  us,  both  small  and  great,  push  forward  in  this 

work,  in  this  pursuit ;  if  to  our  country,  if  to  ourselves, 

we  would  be  dear." 
Hoc  pretium  ob  stultitiam  fero.     Tee. — "  This  is  the  reward 

I  gain  for  my  folly." 
Hoc  quoque,quam  volui, plus  est.  Cane,Musa,receptus.  Ovid. 

— "  Even  this  is  more  than  I  wished  to  say.     My  Muse, 

sound  a  retreat." 
Hoc  scio  pro  certo,  quod  si  cum  stercore  certo, 

Vinco  seu  vincor,  semper  ego  maculor. 

— "This  1  know  for  certain,  that  when  I  contend  with 

filth,  whether  I  vanquish  or  am  vanquished,  I  am  always 

soiled."     Leonine  rhymes. 
Hoc  scito,  riitnio  celtrius 

Venire  quod  molestum  est,  quam  id  quod  cupide  pet  as. 

Plaut. 

— "  Know  this,  that  that  which  is  disagreeable   comes 

much  more  speedily  than  that  which  you  eagerly  desire." 
Hoc  tibi  sit  argumentum,  semper  in  promptu  situm, 

Ne  quid  expect es  amxcos  facer e,  quod  per  te  queas. 

— "Let  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  always  to  be  acted  upon, 

expect  not  your  friends  to  do  anything  that  you  can  do 

yourself." 
Hoc  toleraVile  si  non 

JSt  fur  ere  incipias.  Juv. 

— "  This  might  be  endurable,  if  you  did  not  begin  to  rave." 
Hoc  voloy  sicjubeo,  &c.     See  Sic  volo,  &c. 
Hodie  tnihi,cras  tibi.  Prov.— "To-day  for  myself,  to-morrow  for 

you."  Inscribed  over  the  elder  Wyatt's  epitaph  at  Ditchley. 
Hodie  nihil,  eras  credo.    Vaero. — "  To-morrow  I  will  trust, 

not  to-day."     See  Cras  credimus,  &c. 
Hodie  vivetidum  amissd  prceteritorum  curd. — "  Let  us  live  to- 
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day,  dismissing  all  care  for  the  past."  Epicurean  advice, 
given  by  a  boon  companion. 

Hfariine  imperito  nunquam  quidquam  injustius9 

Qui,  nisi  quod  ipsefacit,  nil  rectum  put  at.         Tee. 
— "  There  is  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  a  man  who 
wants  experience,  one  who  thinks  nothing  right  except 
what  he  himself  has  done." 

HdmXnem  non  odi  sed  ejus  vitia. — "  I  hate  not  the  man,  but 
his  vices." 

Humtnem  pagtna  nostra  sapit.     Mabt. — "Our  pages 

understand  human  nature."     We  write  from  experience. 

Homines  ad  deos  nulld  re  propius  accedunt  quam  salutem 
homiriibus  dando.  Cio. — "  In  nothing  do  men  more  nearly 
approach  the  gods,  than  in  giving  health  to  men." 

Hdiriines  arnplius  dciilis  quam  auribus  credunt :  longum  iter 
est  per  pracepta,  breve  et  ejftcax  per  exempla.  Sen. — "  Men 
believe  their  eyes  rather  than  their  ears — the  road  by  pre- 
cept is  long,  by  example  short  and  sure." 

Htimlnes  nihil  agendo  discunt  male  agere.  Cato. — "  By  having 
nothing  to  do,  men  learn  to  do  evil." 

"  For  Satan  always  mischief  finds 

For  idle  hands  to  do."  Watts. 

Homines  proniores  sunt  ad  voluptdtem,  quam  ad  virtutem. 
Cic. — "  Men  are  more  prone  to  pleasure  than  to  virtue." 

Hdmtnes  qui  gestant,  quique  auscultant  crimtna, 
Si  meo  arbitrdtu  llceat,  omnes  pendeant, 
Gestbres  Unguis,  auditores  auribus,  Platjt. 

— "  Those  men  who  carry  about,  and  those  who  listen  to, 
accusations,  should  all  be  hanged,  if  I  could  have  my  way, 
the  carriers  by  their  tongues,  the  hearers  by  their  ears." 

Hdmtnes  quo  plura  habent,  eo  amplibra  cupiunt.  Just. — 
"The  more  men  have,  the  more  they  want." 

Hforiinis  est  errdre,  insipientis  perseverdre. — "  It  is  the  nature 
of  man  to  err,  of  a  fool  to  persevere  in  error." 

Hforiinis  frugi  et  temperantis  functus  officio.  Tee. — "  One  who 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  man." 

Hdmlnum  sententia  fallax.     Ovid. — "The  opinions  of 

men  are  fallible." 

Homo  ad  res  perspicacior  Lynceo  vel  Argo,  et  oculeus  totus. 
Apul. — "  A  man  more  clear-sighted  than  Lynceus  or  Ar- 
gus, and  eyes  all  over." 
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Homo  constat  ex  dudbus  parflbus,  corpbre  et  driimd,  quorum 

una  est  corptirea,  altera  ab  omni  materia  concretion*  se~ 

juncta.     Cic. — "  Man  is  composed  of  two  parts,  body  and 

soul,  of  which  the  one  is  corporeal,  the  other  severed  from 

all  combination  with  matter.1' 

Homo  delirus,  qui  verborum  miniitiis  rerum  frangit  pondftra. 
A.  Gell. — "  A  foolish  man,  who  fritters  away  the  weight 
of  his  subject  by  fine-spun  trifling  on  words." 

Homo  extra  est  corpus  suum  cum  irascitur.  Syb. — "  A  man 
when  he  is  angry  is  beside  himself." 

Homo  fervldus  et  dlligens  ad  omnia  pardtur.  A  Kempis  de 
Imit.  Christi. — "  The  man  who  is  earnest  and  diligent  is 
prepared  for  all  things.' ' 

Homo  hthriini  aut  deus  aut  lupus.  JProv. — "  Man  is  to  man 
either  a  god  or  a  wolf." 

Homo  homfni  deus,  si  officium  sciat.  CiECiL. — "  Man  to  man 
is  a  god,  if  he  knows  how  to  do  his  duty." 

Homo  hdmmi  lupus.  Plaut. — "  Man  to  man  is  a  wolf."  One 
man's  loss  is,  too  often,  another  man's  gain. 
"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn."     Bubns. 

Homo  in  Hispdniam  natura  naturam  vitium  visum. — "A 
woman  about  to  sail  to  Spain  to  see  the  nature  of  vines." 
A  Latin  puzzle ;  the  sentence,  at  first,  seeming  to  have 
neither  grammar  nor  meaning. 

Homo  Justus  nil  cuipiam  detrahit.  Cio. — "  A  just  man  speaks 
ill  of  no  one." 

Homo  multa  habet  instrumenta  ad  adipiscendam  sapientiam. 
Cic. — "  Man  possesses  numerous  means  of  acquiring  wis- 
dom." 

Homo  multdrum  literdrum. — "  A  man  of  many  letters."  A 
man  of  extensive  learning. 

Homo  multi  consilii  et  optlmi. — "  A  man  always  ready  to  give 
his  advice,  and  that  the  best." 

Homo  qui  erranti  comlter  monstrat  viam, 
Quasi  lumen  desuo  lumlne  accendit,facit; 
Nihilnmlnus  ipsi  luceat,  cum  illi  accenderit. 
— "  He  who  kindly  shows  the  way  to  one  who  has  gone 
astray,  acts  as  though  he  had  lighted  another's  lamp  by 
his  own ;  although  it  has  given  light  to  the  other,  it  still 
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lights  him  on  his  way."  So  Shakspeare  says,  "  The  quality 
of  mercy  is  twice  blessed." 

Homo  qui  in  homing  calamitbso  est  misericors,  mrmln-tC  sui. 
Prov. — "  A  man  who  is  merciful  to  the  afflicted,  remem- 
bers what  is  due  to  himself."  He  remembers  his  duty  as 
a  man. 

Homo  sine  religione,  sicut  equus  sinefrceno.  Prov. — u  A  man 
without  religion  is  like  a  horse  without  a  bridle." 

Homo  solus  aut  deus  aut  demon.  Prov. — "A  man  to  live 
alone  must  be  either  a  god  or  a  daemon." 

Homo  sum  ;  humdni  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Tee. — "  I  am 
a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  a  man  do  I  deem  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  me."  St.  Augustin  tells  us  that  on 
hearing  these  words  of  the  poet,  the  theatre  resounded 
with  applause. 

Homo  fifties  mdrttur,  qufities  amittit  suos.  Sye. — "  A  man 
dies  as  many  times  as  he  loses  his  relatives." 

Homo  trium  literdrum.     Plaut. — "  A  man  of  three  letters  " 

— fue,  "  a  thief." 

Homo  un'tus  libri. — "A  man  of  one  book."  To  fix  one's 
mind  intently  on  one  book,  and  master  it,  is  the  only 
way  to  become  truly  learned,  at  least,  according  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  quoted  by  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Homunciili  quanti  sunt!  cum  recogito.  Platjt. — ""What 
poor  creatures  are  men!  when  I  reflect  upon  it." 

Honesta  mors  turpi  vitd  potior.  Tacit. — "  An  honourable 
death  is  better  than  an  ignominious  life."  The  maxim 
of  a  martyr. 

Honesta  paupertas  prior  quam  ones  malce.  Prov. — "  Poverty 
with  honesty  is  better  than  ill-acquired  wealth." 

Honesta  qtuedam  scelfoa  successus  facit.  Sen. — "  Success 
makes  some  crimes  honourable."  Thus  rebellion  and  con- 
spiracy, though  based  on  fraud  and  ingratitude,  are  dig- 
nified, if  successful,  with  the  name  of  "  revolution." 

Honestum  non  est  semper  quod  licet.  Law  Max.—  "  That  is 
not  always  honourable  which  is  lawful."  If  every  one 
scrupulously  insisted  on  his  legal  rights,  the  world  would 
be  a  scene  of  tenfold  litigation.  We  must  "  give  and  take." 

Honestum  quod  vere  dtcimus,  etiamsi  a  nulh  lauddtur,  land- 
abile  est  sud  naturd.     Cio. — "That  which  we  truly  cail 
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virtuous,  even  though  it  be  praised  by  no  one,  is  praise- 
worthy in  its  own  nature." 
Honestus  rumor  alterwn  patrimonium  est.     Syb. — "A  good 

name  is  a  second  inheritance." 
Honor  est  premium  virtutis.     Cic— "Honour  is  the  reward 

of  virtue." 
Honor  a  modicum  propter  necessitdtem.     jProv. — "  Make  much 

of  a  physician  through  necessity." 
TLonbres  mutant  mores. — "  Honours  change  manners." 
Honos  alit  artes.     Cio. — "  Honours  nurture  the  arts."    See 

Quis  enim,  &c. 
HortB  cedunt,.et  dies,  et  menses,  et  anni,  nee  preettfitum  tem- 

ptts  unquam  revertUur.      Cio. — "Hours   and   days,   and 

months  and  years,  pass  away,  and  no  time  that  is  once  past 

ever  returns." 
Hor<B 

Momento  cita  mors  venit,  aut  victoria  lata.    Hob. — "  In  a 

moment  of  time  comes  sudden  death,  or  joyous  victory." 

The  contingencies  of  a  soldier's  life. 
Horrea  formica  tendunt  ad  indnia  nunquam; 

Nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes.  Ovtd. 

— "  Ants  never  bend  their  course  to  an  empty  granary ; 

no  friend  will  visit  departed  wealth."     Said  in  reference 

to  fair-weather  or  sun-Bbine  friends. 
Horresco  rPfrrens.    Vihg. — "  I  shudder  as  I  tell  it." 
Horridus  miles  esse  debet,  non*  coeldtus  auro  argen  toque,  sed 

ferro  et  antmis  fretus.     Virtus  est  mlVitis  a  ecus.     Livy. 

— "  The  soldier  should  inspire  terror,  and  not  be  adorned 

with  gold  and  silver,  but  rely  upon  his  courage  and  his 

sword.     Valour  is  the  soldier's  virtue." 
Horror  uh'ique  driimos,  simul  ipsa  silent ia  torrent.     Virq. 

— "Horror  seizes  their  minds,  and  the  very  silence  is 

dreadful." 
Hortus  siccus. — Literally,  "a  dry  garden."     A  collection  of 

dried  plants  for  the  purpose  of  classification.     Applied 

figuratively  to  a  recital  of  dry  and  uninteresting  details. 
Hos  ego  verslculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores; 

6ic  vos  non  vobisfertis  ardtra  boves  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellijlcdtis  apes  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  velUrafertis  oves  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidifiedtis  oves.        Yiho. 
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— "I  wrote  these  lines;  another  has  borne  away  the 
honour — Thus  do. ye,  oxen,  for  others  bear  the  yoke ;  thus 
do  ye,  bees,  for  others  make  honey ;  thus  do  ye,  sheep, 
wear  fleeces  for  others ;  thus  do  ye,  birds,  for  others  build 
nests." — On  the  occasion  of  some  shows  at  Borne,  the 
weather  was  remarkable  for  tempestuous  nights,  with  fine 
days.  Virgil,  then  a  young  man,  and  unknown,  wrote 
these  lines,  and  fixed  them  in  a  conspicuous  place : 
"  Node  pluit  totd,  redeunt  spectdcula  mane, 
Divisum  imptrium  cum  Jove  Cesar  habetr 

"  It  rains  all  night,  the  games  return  with  day, 
Caesar  with  Jove  thus  holds  divided  sway." 
The  author  being  inquired  for,  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Bathyllus  claimed  the  distich,  and  was  rewarded  accord- 
ingly. Virgil,  indignant  at  this,  wrote  under  the  verses 
the  line  "  Hosego,  &c.,"  and  the  words,  "  Sic  vos  non  vobis" 
four  times,  ife  alone  proving  able  to  complete  the  lines, 
of  which  these  words  were  the  beginning,  the  imposture  of 
Bathyllus  was  detected,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  dis- 

ce,  while  Virgil  obtained  the  credit  which  was  his 
ue. 

Hospes  nullus  tarn  in  amici  Jiospitium  devorti  potest, 


Quin  ubi  trlduum  continuum  fufarit,  jam  odiosus  siet, 

Verum  ubi  trlduum  continuos  vmmordbitur, 

Tametsi  ddmtnus  non  invltus  patitur,  servi  murmur  ant. 

Plaut. 
— "  No  guest  can  be  hospitably  entertained  by  a  friend, 
but  what  when  he  has  been  there  three  days  together,  he 
must  become  a  bore ;  but  when  he  prolongs  his  stay  for 
ten  successive  days,  even  should  the  master  willingly  allow 
it,  the  servants  grumble." 

Hospitis  antiqui  solitas   intravimus  cedes.      Ovtd.  —  "We 
entered  the  well-known  abode  of  an  old  friend." 

Hostis  est  uxor  inv'tta  qua  ad  virum  nuptum  datur.     Platjt. 
— "That  wife  is  an  enemy  who  is  given  to  a  man  in 
marriage  against  her  will." 
•Hue  natas  adftce  septem9 
Et  tofidem  jiivenes,  et  mox  ghnfrosque  nurusque, 
Qiuerfte  nunc,  habeat  quam  nostra  superbia  causam.    Ovid. 
— "Add  to  this  my  seven  daughters,  and  as  many  sons, 
and  ere  long  my  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law ;  then 
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inquire  what  reason  I  have  for  being  proud."     The  Tain- 
glorious  words  of  the  unfortunate  JNioDe. 
•Hucprtipius  me, 


Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordtne  adtte.    Hob. 
— "  Hither,  all  of  you,  come  near  me  in  order,  while  I  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  mad." 

Huic  maxime  putdmus  malo  fuisse,  nimiam  opinionem  ingtnii 
atque  virtutis.  Coen.  Nepos. — "  This  we  think  was  his 
especial  misfortune,  that  he  entertained  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  genius  and  valour."  The  character  of 
xhemistocles. 

Huic  versatile  inghiium  sic  pftrtter  ad  omnia  fait,  ut  natum 
ad  id  unum  aic&res,  quodcunque  ageret.  Livy. — "This 
man's  genius  was  so  versatile,  so  equally  adapted  to  every 
pursuit,  that  in  whatever  he  engaged,  you  would  pronounce 
him  to  have  been  born  for  that  very  thing  alone."  The 
character  of  the  elder  Cato. 

Hujus  aqtuB  tactus  depellit  dambnis  actus. — "  The  contact  of 
this  water  dispels  the  wiles  of  the  devil."  A  medieval 
line  describing  the  alleged  virtues  of  holy  water. 

Humdni  nihil  alienum.  Tee. — "Nothing  that  concerns  a 
man  is  indifferent  to  me."    Motto  of  Earl  Talbot. 

Hwmanitdti  qui  se  non  accommfidat, 

Plerumque  pcenas  oppttit  superbim.     'Pb.jed. 

— "He  who  does  not  conform  to  courtesy,  mostly  pays 

the  penalty  of  his  superciliousness." 

Humdnum  amdre  est,  humdnum  autem  ignosclfre  est.  Plaut. 
— "It  is  natural  to  love,  and  it  is  natural  also  to  be 
considerate." 

Humdnum  est  errdre. — "  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  err." 
The  result  of  his  finite  comprehension. 

"  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine."     Pops. 

Humdnum  fcb&nus  factum  est. 

Actutumfortuna  solent  mutdrier.  Varia  vita  est.  Plaut 
— "  The  common  course  of  things  has  happened.  Eortunes 
are  wont  to  change  upon  the  instant.  Life  is  che- 
quered." 

Hwntles  laborant  ubi  potentes  dissident.  Phied. —  "The 
humble  are  in  danger,  when  the  powerful  disagree."  See 
Quicquid  delirant,  &c. 

Hunc  comedendum  et  deridendum  vobis  proplno.    Tee, — "I 
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make  him  over  to  you  to  eat  and  drink  him  to  the  very 
dregs.' '  The  figure  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  tasting 
of  a  cup  of  wine,  and  then  handing  it  to  another. 
HystPron  protfron. — "The  last  first.' '  The  Greek  vortpov 
irpoTEpov,  Latinized.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  order 
of  things  is  inverted,  as  in  the  lines  of  Virgil,  Qeorg.  b. 
iii.  1.  60,  and  jEn.  b.  iii.  1.  662.  See  also  JEn.  b.  ii.  1.  353, 
— Moridmur,  et  in  media  artna  ruamus. — "  Let  us  die,  and 
rush  upon  their  weapons." 


I. 

I.  E.,  for  id  est.—"  That  is." 

I.  H.  S. — An  inscription  sometimes  attached  to  the  figure 
of  the  cross.  It  may  mean,  Jesus  hominum  Sahator, "  Jesus 
the  Saviour  of  men,"  or  In  hoc  salus,  "  In  him  is  salvation." 
Or  for  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  IH20YS,  "  Jesus." 

I.  AT.  M.  I.,  for  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Jud<s6rum. — "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews."  The  inscription  over  the 
cross. 

I.  Q.  for  idem  quod. — "  The  same  as." 

J,  lone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat ;  ipedefausto, 

Grandia  latiirus  meritorum  pramia. Hob. 

— "  Go,  my  brave  fellow,  whither  your  valour  calls  you,  go 
with  prosperous  step,  certain  to  receive  the  ample  rewards 
of  your  merit."  Words  addressed  to  a  soldier  who  had 
by  his  valour  already  won  a  purse  of  gold.  To  which  he 
made  answer,  lbit  eo  quo,  &c,  which  see. 

I  demens  !  et  savas  curve  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  pttceas,  et  diddmdtiofias.       Jut. 
— "  Go,  madman !    run  over  the  rugged  Alps,  that  thou 
mayst  amuse  children,  and  become  the  subject  of  a  theme." 

I  nunc,  et  vftrrum  nobis  exempla  virorum, 
Quiforti  casum  mente  tulfre  refer.        Ovid. 
— "  Come  now,  and  recount  to  me  the  examples  of  men  of 
ancient  times,  who  have  endured  evils  with  fortitude." 

I  nunc,  magriiftcoSy  victor,  molire  triumphos, 

dnge  comam  lauro,  votaque  redde  Jovi.       Ovtd. 

— "  Go  now,  thou  conqueror,  acquire  splendid  triumphs, 

encircle  thy  brows  with  laurel,  and  pay  thy  vows  to  Jove." 
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•Ibi  omnis 


Fffusus  labor. VlEG. 

— "  There  all  his  labour  is  lost."  Said  of  Orpheus,  who 
lost  Eurydice  when  bringing  her  back  from  the  infernal 
regions. 

Ibis,  redibis,  non  morieris  in  hello. — "Thou  shalt  go,  thou 
shalt  return,  thou  shalt  not  die  in  battle."  This  may  be 
also  read,  by  changing  the  punctuation,  Ibis,  redibis  non, 
morieris  in  bello.  "  Thou  shalt  go,  thou  shalt  not  return, 
thou  shalt  die  in  battle."  An  ambiguous  answer  given 
by  an  oracle;  which,  as  punctuation  was  not  used  in 
ancient  times,  might  save  the  credit  of  the  oracle  either 
way. 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit. —  Hoe. — "  He  who  has 
lost  his  girdle,  will  go  wherever  you  please."  Among  the 
ancients,  money,  or  the  purse,  was  sometimes  kept  within 
the  girdle.  It  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  our  homely 
adage,  "  Hungry  dogs  eat  dirty  puddings."  See  Orceculus 
esuriens,  &c. 

Id  arbUror, 

Adprime  in  vitd  esse  ufile,  ne  quid  nimis.    Teb. 

— "  This  I  consider  in  life  to  be  especially  advantageous ; 

that  one  do  nothing  to  excess."     See  Sunt  certi,  &c. 

Id  cintirem  aut  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ?  Vibg. — "  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  the  shades  of 
the  buried,  care  for  that?"  The  poet's  less  enlightened 
countrymen  believed,  however,  that  ghosts  ate  and  drank 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  Feralia,  which  they  celebrated  in  February.  See 
Ovid's  Fasti,  b.  ii.  1.  566,  et  seq. 

Id  commune  malum,  semel  insanlvmus  omnes.  Maktuakus, 
Eel.  i. — "  It  is  a  common  ill,  that  we  have  all  been  mad 
once." 

Id  demum  est  fifimini  turpe,  quod  meruit  pati.  Ph.ed. — "  That 
only  is  really  disgraceful  to  a  man,  which  he  has  deserved 
to  suffer." 

Id  ego  jam  nunc  tibi  renuncio  tibi  ut  sis  sevens.  Tee. — "  I 
now  warn  you  of  it,  that  you  may  be  on  your  guard." 

Id  est. — "That  is."  Commonly  expressed  by  the  initials 
i.  e. 

Idfacere  laus  est  quod  decet,  non  quod  licet.    Sen. — "  To  do 
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what  is  becoming,  not  what  the  law  allows,  is  true  merit." 
There  are  many  moral  offences,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  but  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  avoid  equally  with  those  which  are  criminal. 
-Id  genus  omne.    Hob. — "All  that  class."     An  expres- 


sion which  contemptuously  alludes  to  the  scum  of  the 
populace. 

Id  maxtme  quemque  decet,  quod  est  cujusque  suum  maxtme. 
Cic. — "  That  thing  best  becomes  us,  which  belongs  to  our 
station."     See  JVe  tutor,  &c. 

Id  mutdvit  quia  me  immutdtum  videt.  Teb. — "  Because  he 
sees  me  unchanged  he  has  changed." 

Id  nobis  maxtme  nocet,  quod  non  ad  rationis  lumen  sed  ad  si- 
militudinem  aliorum  vivltmus.  Sen. — "This  is  especially 
detrimental  to  us,  that  we  live,  not  according  to  the  light 
of  reason,  but  after  the  fashion  set  by  others."  We  "  fol- 
low the  multitude  to  do  evil." 

Id  vero  est,  quod  ego  mihi  puto  pahndrium, 
Me  reperisse,  quo  modo  adolescentulus 
Meretrlcum  ingenia  et  mores  posset  noscPre : 
Mature  ut  cum  cogn&rit,  perpetuo  odftrit.        Teb. 
— "  That  is  a  thing  that  I  really  consider  my  crowning 
merit,  to  have  found  out  the  way  by  which  a  young  man 
may  be  enabled  to  learn  the  dispositions  and  manners  of 
courtesans,  so  that  by  knowing  tnem  betimes  he  may  de- 
test them  for  ever  after." 

Idem  quod, — "  The  same  as."     Commonly  expressed  by 

the  initials,  t.  q. 

Idem  velle  et  Kdem  nolle  ea  demumfirma  amicitia  est.  Sall. 
— "  To  have  the  same  tastes  and  the  same  dislikes— this 
in  fact  is  the  basis  of  lasting  friendship." 

Idoneus  quidem  med  sententid,  prmsertim  quum  et  ipse  eum 
audlvtirit,  ut  scribat  de  mortuo ;  ex  quo  nulla  suspicio  est, 
amicitim  causd,  eum  esse  mentitum.  Cio. — "  In  my  opinion 
he  is  qualified  to  write  (of  the  deceased),  especially  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  speak ;  for  which  reason 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  suspicion,  that  he  has,  for 
motives  of  friendship,  stated  what  is  false." 

Igndvis  semper  feria  sunt.  Prov. — "  With  fools  it  is  always 
holiday."  Idle  persons  can  always  find  an  excuse  for 
indolence. 
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Ignavissimus  quisqtte,  et,  ut  res  docuit,  in  perlculo  non  ausurus, 
nimio  verbis  et  lingud  ferox.  Tacit. — "  Every  cowardly 
fellow,  who,  as  experience  tells  us,  will  skulk  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  is  noisy  and  blustering  with  his  words  and  lan- 
guage." The  best  pictures  of  a  blustering  coward  are  the 
two  captains,  Thraso,  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and 
Pyrgopolinices,  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  both  of 
wnoui  are  first-rate  vapourers. 

Igndvum  fucts  pecus  aprasfpibus  arcent.  Yibg. — "  [The  bees] 
drive  Irom  tneir  hives  the  drones,  a  lazy  race." 

Igne  quid  utilius  ?  si  quis  tamen  urere  tecta 
Comparat,  auddces  instruit  igne  mantis.      Ovid. 
— "What  is  there  more  useful  than  fire  ?  and  yet,  if  any 
one  prepares  to  burn  a  house,  it  is  with  fire  that  he  arms 
his  rash  hands."     Every  blessing  may  be  abused. 

Ignem  ne  glodio  fodtto.  Prov. — "  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a 
sword."  Do  not  irritate  an  angry  person, — or,  as  we  say, 
"  add  fuel  to  flame." 

Ignis  ftituus. — "  A  deceiving  light."  The  Will  o'  the  wisp, 
or  Jack-a-lantern.  These  words  are  sometimes  used 
figuratively  to  denote  a  false  light,  tending  to  lead  men 
astray. 

Ignis  sacer.  Plint  the  Elder. — "St.  Anthony's  fire,"  or 
Erisypelas.  Columella  calls  by  the  same  name  an  incur- 
able and  contagious  disease  among  sheep. 

Ignoramus. — "  "We  are  ignorant."  A  term  employed  when 
a  grand  jury  ignores  an  indictment.  The  word  is  jokingly 
applied  to  an  ignorant  man,  a  dolt. 

Ignorantia  facti  excusat.  Law  Max. — "  Ignorance  of  the 
fact  excuses."  A  contract  being  falsely  read  or  explained 
to  an  ignorant  man,  and  executed  by  him  under  the  false 
impression  produced  thereby,  is  voi£ 

Ignorant ia  juris  quod  quisque  tenHur  scire  neminem  excusat. 
Law  Max. — "  Ignorance  of  a  law  which  every  man  is  bound 
to  know  is  no  excuse." 

Ignorantia  non  excusat  Ugem.  Law  Max. — "  Ignorance  is  no 
pica  against  the  law."     To  the  same  effect  as  the  last. 

Ignoratione  rerum  bondrum  et  maldrum,  maxime  homlnum 
vita  vexdtur.  Cio. — "  Through  ignorance  of  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad,  the  life  of  man  is  greatly  troubled." 
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Ignorent  pdpuli,  si  non  in  morte  probdris, 

An  scires  adversa  pati. Lttoan. 

— "  The  people  would  be  ignorant,  if  you  did  not  prove  by 
your  death  that  you  were  capable  of  supporting  adversity. 
Words  addressed  to  Pompey,  whom  the  poet  represents 
as  a  hero,  while  he  makes  Julius  Caesar  little  better  than 
a  demon. 

Ignoscas  aliis  multa,  nil  tibi.  Auson. — "  Pardon  others  for 
many  an  offence,  yourself  for  none." 

Ignoscent  si  quidpeccavfro  stultus  amid, 

Inque  vicem  illdrum  potior  delicto  libenter.    Hob. 
— "  If  I,  in  my  foolishness,  commit  any .  offence,  let  my 
friends  pardon  it ;  I,  in  my  turn,  will  willingly  bear  with 
their  failings." 

Ignosclto  tape  alttri,  nunquam  tibi.  Syr. — "  Pardon  others 
often,  yourself  never." 

Ignbti  nulla  cupido.  Prov. — "  There  can  be  no  desire  for  that 
which  is  unknown."  Our  wants  are  very  much  increased 
by  knowledge  and  example. 

Igndtis  errdre  locis,  ignota  videre 

Flumtna  gaudebat,  studio  minuente  laborem.     Ovid. 

— "  He  loved  to  wander  over  unknown  spots,  and  to  see 

unknown  rivers,  his  curiosity  lessening  the  fatigue." 

Ignbtum  argenti  pondus  et  auri.     Vibg. — "  An  untold 

weight  of  silver  and  gold." 

Ignbtum  per  ignbtius.  Prov. — "  A  thing  not  understood  by  a 
thing  still  less  understood."  An  attempt  at  illustration 
which  only  adds  to  the  previous  obscurity. 

lis  qui  vendunt,  emunt,  conducunt,  locant,  justitia  necessdria 
est.  Cio. — "  Justice  is  necessary  for  those  who  sell,  who 
buy,  who  hire,  and  who  let  on  contract." 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccdtur  et  extra.  Hob. — "  Sin  is  com- 
mitted as  well  within  the  walls  of  Troy  as  without." 
Both  sides  are  to  blame. 

Ilia  dolet  vere  qua  sine  teste  dolet.  Mabt. — "  She  grieves 
sincerely  who  grieves  when  alone." 

Ilia  est  agrictilcB  messis  inlqua  suo.  Ovid. — "  That  is  a  har- 
vest which  ill  repays  its  husbandman." 

Ilia  fidem  dictis  addtre  sola  potest.     Ovid. — "  It  is  that 
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[the  intention]  alone  that  is  able  to  give  weight  to  what 
we  say." 

Ilia  laus  est,  magno  in  gXne're  et  in  divitiis  maxlmis, 
Liberos  homtnem  eduedre,  generi  monumentum  et  sibi. 

Plaut. 
— "  'Tis  some  merit  for  a  man  of  noble  family  and  of  ample 
wealth  to  bring  up  children,  memorials  of  his  race  and 
himself." 

Ilia  placet  tell  us  in  qud  res  parva  bedtum 

Mefacit,  et  tenues  luxuriantur  opes,      Mabt. 

— "  That  spot  has  its  especial  delights,  in  which  small 

means  render  me  happy,  and  moderate  wealth  insures 

abundance." 

Hid  victorid  viam  ad  pacem  patefecit. — "  By  that  victory  he 
opened  a  way  to  peace." 

Illteso  liimine  solem. — "  [To  look]  at  the  sun  with  sight  unin- 
jured." Eagles  are  said  to  be  able  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
motto  of  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn. 

Hlam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  Jlectit, 

Componlt  furtim,  subsequiturgue  decor.     Tibtjll. 
—"In  whatever  she  does,  wherever  she  turns,  grace  steals 
into  her  movements,  and  attends  her  steps."     So  Milton : 
"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love."     Par.  Lost,  viii. 

Hie  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema.  Jut. — "  This 
man  found  the  cross  the  reward  of  his  crime ;  that  one,  a 
diadem."  History  shows  us  how  some  men  have  gained  a 
throne  by  the  same  steps  which  led  others  to  the  gallows. 

Hie  etiam  ccecos  instdre  tumultus 

Sape  monet,  fraudesque  et  operta  twnescere  bella.     Vibg. 
— "  He  often  warns  too  that  secret  revolt  is  impending, 
and  that  treachery  and  pent-up  warfare  are  ready  to  burst 
forth."     The  duty  of  a  skilful  statesman. 

Hlefuit  vita  Mario  modus,  omnia  passo 
Qua  pejor  fortuna  potest ',  atque  omnibus  uso 

Qua  fnlflior. Lucait. 

— "  Such  was  the  course  of  Marius'  life,  who  suffered 
all  that  ill  fortune  could  inflict,  and  enjoyed  all  that 
good  fortune  could  bestow."  Marius  experienced,  per- 
haps, more  vicissitudes  than  any  man  we  read  of  in  history. 
See  Plutarch's  Life  of  him. 

x  2 
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lUe  igitur  nunquam  direxit  brachia  contra 
Torrentem;  nee  civis  erat  qui  libera  posset 
Verba  aritmi  prqferre,  et  vitam  impendtre  vero.     Jut. 
— "  He  never  exerted  his  arms  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
nor  was  he  a  citizen  who  would  freely  deliver  the  senti- 
ments of  his  mind,  and  lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth." 

Tile  potens  sui 

Latusque  degit,  cui  licet  in  diem 

Dixisse,  Vixi :  eras  vel  atrd 

Nube  polum  pater  occupdto 

Vel  sole  puro  ;  non  tamen  irrttum 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet.  Hob. 

— "  The  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  lives  happy,  who 

has  it  in  his  power  to  say,  'I  have  lived  to-day ;  to-morrow 

let  the  Omnipotent  invest  the  heavens,  either  with  "black 

clouds,  or  witn  clear  sunshine,  still,  he  shall  not  efface 

what  is  past.'" 

Ille  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum,  obit :  unus  utrique 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partlbus. Hob. 

— "  One  digresses  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;  they 
are  both  equally  in  error,  but  are  influenced  by  different 
delusions." 

Ille  tenet  palmam  ;  palma  petenda  mihi  est, — "  He  holds  the 
palm ;  the  palm  must  be  sought  by  me." 

lite  terrdrum  mihi  prater  omnes 

Angidus  rideL Hob. 

— "  That  little  spot  of  earth  has  charms  for  me  before  all 
others."     The  charms  of  home. 

Hie  vir,  hand  magna*  cum  re,  sed plenus  Jidei. — "  He  is  a  man, 
not  of  ample  means,  but  full  of  good  faith." 

Illi  inter  sese  magnd  vi  brachia  tollunt.  Vibg. — "  The  work- 
men lift  their  arms  in  turns  with  mighty  force."  Said  of 
the  Cyclopes,  working  at  the  forges  of  Etna.  This  Hue, 
when  scanned,  is  expressive  of  the  sound  of  alternate 
strokes  on  the  anvil : 

Illin  |  ter  se  \  se  mag  \  nd  vi  \  brachia  \  tollunt — 
by  the  figure  Onomatop&a.  See  a  similar  instance  in  Quad- 
rupedante  putrem,  &c. 

Tili  mors  gravis  incttbat, 
Quif  notus  nimts  omnibus, 
Ignotus  mbritur  sibi.  Sur. 
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— "  Death  falls  heavily  upon  him,  who,  too  well  known  to 
all  others,  dies  unknown  to  himself." 

Illi  robur  et  <bs  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  quifragtlem  truci 
Commtsit  pelago  ratem 

JPrimus. Hob. 

— "  That  man  must  have  had  oak  and  three-fold  bronze 
around  his  breast,  who  first  intrusted  a  frail  bark  to  the 
raging  seas." 

llliberdle  est  mentiri;  ingenuum  Veritas  decet. — "It  is  a  low 
thing  to  lie ;  truth  alone  bespeaks  the  man  of  high  birth." 

Illic  appuslto  narrdbis  multa  Lyceo.  Ovid. — "There,  with 
the  wine  on  the  table,  you  will  tell  many  a  story." 

Illic  et  cantant  quicquid  didicere  thedtris  ; 

JEt  j 'octant  faciles  ad  sua  verba  manus.      Ovid. 
— "There  too  they  sing  whatever  snatches  they  have 
picked  up  at  the  theatres,  and  move  their  pliant  arms  in 
tune  to  their  words." 

Illotis  pedlbus  ingredi.  JProv. — "  To  enter  with  unwashed 
feet."  In  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  of 
washing  the  feet  before  entering  a  sacred  place,  or  sitting 
down  at  meals.  Sometimes  applied  to  those  who  talk  ir- 
reverently of  sacred  subjects. 

llluc  est  saptre,  qui  ubicunque  opus  sit,  artfmum  possis  fleeter e. 
Ter. — "  It  is  true  wisdom  to  be  enabled  to  govern  the 
feelings  whenever  there  is  a  necessity  for  it." 

Illud  amidtia  sanctum  ac  venerdbile  nomen 

Nunc  tibipro  vili  sub  ptdibusque  jacet  ?     Ovid. 

— "  Is  the  sacred  and  venerable  name  of  friendship  now 

held  cheap  by  you,  and  trodden  under  foot  ?" 

Illud  maxime  rarum  genus  est  eorum,  qui  aut  excellenti  ingenii 
magnitudine,  aut  pracldrd  eruditions  atque  doctrind,  aut 
utrdque  re  omdti,  spatium  deliberandi  habuerunt,  quern  pom 
tisslmum  vita  cursum  sequi  velhnt.  Cio. — "  The  number 
is  especially  small  of  those,  who,  either  by  extraordinary 
genius,  or  by  remarkable  erudition  and  knowledge,  or 
by  being  endowed  with  either,  have  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  what  mode  of  life,  in  especial,  they 
would  wish  to  embrace." 

Imberbis  juvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 

Qaudet  equis  canlbusque,  et  aprlci  grdmtne  campi, 
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Cereus  in  tritium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  oris, 
Sublimit,  ciiptdusque,  et  amdta  relinqu&re  pernix.     Hob. 
— "The  beardless  youth,  his  tutor  at  length  dismissed, 
devotes  himself  to  horses  and  hounds,  and  the  sward  of 
the  sunny  Campus  Martius ;  pliable  as  wax  in  receiving 
bad  impressions,  impatient  or  admonition,  slow  to  see 
what  is  really  for  his  good,  profuse  of  money,  high-spirited 
and  full  of  eagerness,  and  prone  to  abandon  the  objects  of 
his  recent  affection." 
■Immensum  gloria  calcar  habet.    Ovid. — "  Glory  affords 


an  unbounded  stimulus.' ' 
Immo,  duos  dabo,  inquit  Me  adolescens,  una  siparum  est, 

Et  si  duarum  jpomitebit,  inquit,  addentur  dues.  Platjt. 

— " '  Aye,  I  will  give  you  two,'  says  this  young  man,  *  if 

one  is  too  little ;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  two,' 

says  he,  'two  more  shall  be  added."' 
ImmdrUur  studiis,  et  amore  senescit  habendi.    Hoe. — "  He  is 

dying  from  his  very  efforts,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  acquire 

wealth  is  becoming  an  old  man." 
Immortdle  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabUle  vulnus.     Jtjv. — "  An 

undying  hatred,  and  a  wound  that  can  never  be  healed." 
Immortnlia  ne  speres  monet  annus,  et  almum 

Qua  rapit  hora  diem Hob. 

— "That  we    are  not  to  expect  permanence  in  things, 

the  year,  and  the  hour  that  is  nurrying  past  this  delightful 

day,  admonish  us." 
Imperdre  sibi  maximum  imperium  est     Sen. — "  To  command 

one's  self,  is  to  exercise  the  greatest  command." 
Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique.     Hob. — "  Money 

amassed  either  serves  or  rules  us."     It  becomes  either 

a  slave  or  a  tyrant,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 

employed. 
Impfria  dura  tolle,  quid  virtus  erit  t — "  Eemove  all  harsh  re- 
straints, what  will  become  of  virtue  ?  " 
Imperium  facile  iis  arfibus  retinetur,  quibus  initio  partum  est. 

call. — "  Empire  is  most  easily  retained  by  those  arts  by 

which  it  was  originally  acquired." 
Imperium  flagitio  acquisitum  nemo  unquam  bonis  arttbus  ex- 

ercuit.   Tacit. — "  No  one  ever  employed  sovereign  power 

acquired  by  guilty  measures,  to  promote  good  ends." 
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ImpMum  in  impXrio. — "  One  government  existing  within 
another."  Said  of  a  power  assumed  or  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  constituted  authority. 

Impetrdre  oportet,  quia  cequum  postulas.  Platjt.— "You 
ought  to  have  your  own  way,  as  you  only  ask  what  is  fair." 

Imptacdblles  plerumque  lasce  mulieres.  Prov.—"  Women 
when  injured  are  generally  implacable." 

Impletus  venter  non  vult  studere  libenter. — "A  belly  well 
filled  is  not  readily  inclined  to  study."     A  medieval  line. 

Impotentia  excusat  legem.  Law  Max. — "  Inability  suspends 
the  operation  of  the  law."  Natural  infirmities  disqualify 
a  man  from  the  performance  of  certain  duties  of  a  citizen ; 
as  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  &c. 

Imprimatur. — "  Let  it  be  printed."  The  word  generally 
used  by  the  licenser  of  the  press,  in  countries  where  the 
press  is  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

Imprtibce 

Crescunt  divitia,  tamen 

Curt<s  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei.     Hoe. 

— "  Iniquitous  wealth  increases,  yet  something  or  other 

is  ever  wanting  to  our  still  incomplete  fortune. 

Imprdbe  amor,  quid  non  mortdlia  pectdra  cogis  ?  VlEG.— 
"  Oh,  cruel  love  !  to  what  dost  thou  not  impel  the  human 
breast  ?  " 

Imprdbe  Neptunum  acciisat,  qui  naufragium  iterum  Jacit. 
Stb. — "  He  who  twice  suffers  shipwreck  unfairly  throws 
the  blame  on  Neptune."  Let  experience  teach  you  to 
avoid  a  danger  which  you  have  once  escaped. 

Imprdbi  hdmtnis  est  menddcio  failure.  Cic. — "  It  is  the  act 
of  a  bad  man  to  deceive  by  felsehood." 

ImprSbis  aliena  virtus  semper  formidolosa  est.  Sall. — "  By 
wicked  men  the  virtue  of  others  is  always  dreaded."  They 
are  afraid  that  comparisons  will  be  made  to  their  disad- 
vantage. 

ImpunUas  semper  ad  deteridra  invltat.  Coki.— "  Impunity 
always  invites  to  still  worse  crimes." 

In  actu. — "  In  the  very  act." 

In  cequdli  jure  mtlior  est  conditio  possidentis.  Law  Max.— 
"  Where  the  rights  are  equal  the  condition  of  him  who  is 
in  possession  is  the  best."  Equivalent  to  "  Possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law." 
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JBt  acre  piscdri  ;  in  mare  vendri.   Prov. — "  To  fish  in  the  air ; 

to  hunt  in  the  sea."     Said  of  persons  attempting  things 

for  which  by  nature  or  circumstances  they  are  utterly  un- 
fitted. 
j&i  amdre  hoc  omnia  insunt  tritia  ;  injuria, 

8uspicidnesf  inimicitice,  indiicia, 

Betlum,  pax  rursus. Teb. 

— "  In  love  there  are  all  these  evils ;  wrongs,  suspicions, 

enmities,  reconcilements,  war,  and  then  peace  again." 
In  Anglid  non  est  interregnum.    Law  Mas. — "  In  England 

there  never  is  an  interregnum."     See  Rex  nunquam,  &c. 
In  anniilo  Dei  figuram  ne  gestdto.    Prov. — "  Wear  not  the 

image  of  the  f>eity  in  a  ring."     Do  not  use  the  name  of 

God  on  frivolous  occasions. 
In  aqud  scribis.    Prov. — "  You  are  writing  on  water."    5Tou 

are  wasting  your  labour. 
In  arend  adlficas.     Prov. — "You  are  building  on  sand." 

You  are  raising  a  fabric  which  cannot  stand. 
In  bed  to  omnia  bedta.    Hob. — "  With  him  who  is  fortunate 

everything  is  fortunate." 
In  caducum  pari&tem  inclindre.    Prov. — "  To  lean  against  a 

falling  wall."     To  rely  upon  a  false  or  a  feeble  friend. 
In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injuria  est.     Stk.  — "  Even  to 

smile  at  the  unfortunate  is  to  do  an  injury." 
In  ctiptte. — "  In  chief."    In  the  middle  ages,  those  who  held 

lands  immediately  of  the  king,  and  not  of  a  mesne  tenant, 

were  called  tenants  in  capite. 
In  capite  orphani  discit  cJnrurgus. — "  The  surgeon  practises 

on  the  orphan's  head."     A  proverb  of  Arabian  origin. 
In  caus&fa'cUi,  cuivis  licet  esse  diserto.    Ovid. — "  In  an  easy 

cause  any  man  may  be  eloquent." 
In  ccelo  nunquam  spectdtam  impune  cometam.     Claud. — "  A 

comet  is  never  beheld  in  the  sky  without  disastrous  re- 
sults."    The  appearance  of  a  comet  was  supposed  to  be 

indicatire  of  some  calamity  to  mankind. 
In  ccelo  quies. — "  In  heaven  there  is  rest."    A  motto  very 

commonly  used  on  hatchments. 
In  caelum  j ocularis.     Prov. — "  You  are  aiming  your  dart 

against  the  heavens."     Your  anger  cannot  injure  him 

against  whom  it  is  directed. 
In  commendam. — "As  commended,"  or  "intrusted."     A 
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commendam  implies  a  licence  to  hold  a  living  jointly  with 
some  benefice  of  higher  rank. 

In  contingenfibus  et  liberis  tota  r&tio  facti  stat  in  voluntate 
facientis.  Law  Max. — "  In  contingencies  and  on  occa- 
sions where  we  are  free  to  act,  the  reason  of  our  doing 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  doer." 

In  corpdre. — "  In  a  body." 

In  curid.    Law  Term. — "  In  court." 

In  dubiis  benigniora  semper  sunt  praferenda.  Law  Mace. — 
"  In  cases  of  doubt  the  side  of  mercy  should  always  be 
preferred.' ' 

In  eddem  re  uttlitas  et  turpitude  esse  nan  potest.  Gio. 
— "In  the  same  thing  turpitude  and  advantage  cannot 
coexist." 

In  eburnd  vag'ind  plwmbeus  gladius. — "  A  leaden  sword  in  an 
ivory  sheath."  Said  by  Diogenes  of  a  shallow,  showy 
fop. 

In  equilibrio. — "  In  equilibrium." 

In  esse.  Law  Term. — "  In  actual  being."   That  which  exists. 

In  exomando  se,  multum  temptiris  insumunt  mulieres.  Tee. — 
"  Females  spend  too  much  time  in  bedecking  themselves." 

In  extenso. — "  In  full,"  or  "  at  large."  Without  abridgment. 
Used  in  reference  to  written  documents. 

In  flagranti  delicto. — "In  glaring  delinquency."  In  the 
very  commission  of  the  act. 

Inflammam  flammas,  in  mare  fundis  aquas.  Otto. — "  Tou 
heap  flames  upon  flames,  and  pour  water  into  the  sea." 

In  fiammam  ne  manum  inficito.  I*rov. — "  Thrust  not  your 
hand  into  the  fire." 

In  fori  bus  scribat,  occupdtum  se  esse.  Plaut. — "  Let  him 
write  upon  the  door  that  he  is  busy." 

In  formd  pauperis.  Law  Term. — "  In  the  form  of  a  poor 
man."  Where  any  person  has  just  cause  of  Buit,  but  is 
so  poor  that  he  is  not  worth  hve  pounds  when  all  his 
debts  are  paid,  the  court,  on  oath  made  to  that  effect, 
and  a  certificate  from  counsel  that  he  has  good  ground 
of  action,  will  admit  him  to  sue  in  formd  pauperis,  with- 
out paying  any  fees  to  counsel,  attorney,  or  the  court. 

In  foro  conscientia.  Law  Term. — "  At  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science." According  to  the  test  supplied  by  our  own  con- 
science. 
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In  fogd  fceda  mors  est,  in  victoria  gloriosa.  Cic. — "  Death 
is  shameful  in  flight,  glorious  in  victory." 

Jit  furias  ignemque  ruunt ;  amor  omnibus  idem,  Virg. — 
"  They  rush  into  fire  and  fury,  love  is  the  same  in  all." 

Infuturo. — "  In  future."     At  a  future  time. 

In  hoc  signo  vinces. — "  By  this  Bign  shalt  thou  conquer." 
This  motto  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  after 
his  assertion  that  he  had  beheld  a  cross  in  the  heavens, 
the  fancied  precursor  of  victory.  It  is  the  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  other  persons  of  rank. 

In  hord  scspe  ducentos, 
Jit  magnum,  versus  dictabat,  starts  pede  in  uno.    Hob. 
— "  He  would  often,  as  a  great  feat,  dictate  two  hundred 
lines  in  an  hour,  standing  in  the  same  position."     A  de- 
scription of  the  fluency  of  Lucilius,  a  witty  but  inelegant 
poet. 

In  hunc  scbpfflum  caddverosi  senes  ut  plurimum  impingunt. — 
"  Old  men  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  are  mostly  wrecked 
upon  this  rock  " — that  of  avarice. 

In  ulo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et  ftnimifuit,  ut  quocunque 
loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibifacturus  videretur.  LiTY. — 
"  In  that  man  there  was  such  great  strength  of  body  and 
mind,  that  in  whatever  station  he  had  been  born  it  seemed 
as  though  he  was  sure  of  making  his  fortune."  Charac- 
ter of  the  elder  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Lord  Bacon. 

In  judicando  criminosa  est  celeritas.  Syr.  — "  In  giving 
judgment  haste  is  criminal." 

In  limine. — "  At  the  threshold."     Preliminary. 

In  loco. — "  In  the  place ; "  meaning,  "  in  the  proper  place," 
"  upon  the  spot."   It  may  also  mean,  "  instead  of." 

In  loco  parentis. — "  In  the  place  of  a  parent." 

In  lucro  qua  datur  hora  mihi  est.     Ovid. — "  The  hour 

which  is  granted  me,  is  so  much  gained." 

In  magnis  et  vdluisse  sat  est.  Prop. — "  In  great  undertak- 
ings to  have  even  attempted  is  enough." 

■In  mate  uxore  atque  inimico  si  quid  sumas  sumptus  est ; 
In  bono  hospite  atque  amtco,  quastus  est,  quod  swmttur. 

Plaut. 
— "  If  you  lay  anything  out  on  a  bad  wife  or  an  enemy, 
that  is  an  expense  ;  but  what  is  laid  out  on  a  deserving 
guest  and  a  friend,  is  so  much  gained." 
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In  malts  sperdre  bonum,  nisi  innticens,  nemo  potest. — "  In  ad- 
versity no  one  but  the  innocent  can  hope  for  happiness." 

In  mantis. — A  mediaeval  expression,  meaning,  "  Into  your 
hands  I  commend  myself,"  commendo  me  being  understood. 

In  mari  aquam  qtuerit.  Prov. — "  He  is  looking  for  water  in 
the  sea." 

In  mea  vesdnas  liabui  dispendia  vires, 

JEt  valui  paenas  fortis  in  ipse  meas.     Oyed. 
— "  To  my  own  undoing  I  had  the  strength  of  a  mad- 
man ;  and  for  my  own  punishment  did  I  stoutly  exert  it." 

In  mfdias  res.  Hob. — u  Into  the  very  midst  of  a  thing." 
Applicable  to  a  person  who  without  prelude  plunges  into 
the  very  midst  oi  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  m$dio  tutisslmus  ibis.  Ovid. — "  You  will  go  most  safely 
in  the  middle."    A  middle  course  is  the  safest. 

In  melle  sunt  sites  lingua  vestra  atque  ordtidnes, 

Cordafelle  sunt  lita  atque  ace  to.  Plaut. 

— "  Your  tongues  and  your  talk  savour  of  honey ;  your 

hearts  are  steeped  in  gall  and  vinegar." 

In  memdriam. — "In  memory  of." 

In  mercaturd  faciendd  mulUe  falldcuB  et  quasi  pratftgia  exer- 
centur. — "  In  commerce  many  deceptions,  and,  so  to  say, 
juggleries,  are  currently  practised." 

In  monendp  saplmus  omnes,  verum  ubi 
JPeccdmus  ipsi9  non  videmus  propria. 
— "  "We  are  all  wise  in  giving  advice,  but  when  we  our- 
selves commit  faults,  we  see  them  not." 

In  nocte  consilium.  Prov. — "  In  the  night  is  counsel."  Act 
not  precipitately,  but  take  time  for  reflection,  or,  as  we 
say,  "  sleep  on  it." 

In  nomine  JDdmtni  inclpit  omne  malum. — "In  the  Lord's 
name  every  evil  begins."  A  mediseval  proverb,  implying 
that  the  most  sacred  pretences  are  often  made  an  excuse 
for  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  injuries. 

In  novafert  animus  mutdtas  dic&re  formas 

Oorpdra. Otxd. 

— "  My  design  leads  me  to  speak  of  forms  changed  into 
new  bodies." 

In  nubtbus. — "  In  the  clouds." 

In  nuce. — "  In  a  nutshell." 

In  nullum  avdrus  bonus  est,  in  se  pessimus.    Syb.— "  The 
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avaricious  man  is  good  to  no  one,  but  most  hurtful  to 
himself." 

In  nullum  reipublfca  usum,  ambitiosd  loqueld  inclaruit. 
Tacit. — "  He  distinguished  himself  by  ambitious  oratory, 
of  no  advantage  to  the  state."  A  good  description  of 
the  career  of  a  demagogue. 

In  omnia  par  at  us. — "  Prepared  for  everything." 

In  omnibus  fere  minori  cetdti  succurritur.  Law  Max. — "  In 
nearly  all  respects  a  person  under  age  is  protected  by  the 
law."  A  minor  can  be  sued  only  for  money  due  for  ne- 
cessaries ;  for  the  law  encourages  no  one  to  supply  him 
with  luxuries. 

In  omnibus  quidem,  maxime  tamen  in  jure,  cequitas  est.  Law 
Max. — "  In  all  things,  but  in  law  especially,  equity  is  an 
ingredient."  Equity  tempers  the  asperity  of  the  written 
law,  and  makes  it  pliable  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

In  pace. — "  In  peace."  The  in  pace  was  a  monastic  punish- 
ment in  the  middle  ages.  The  offender  was  incarcerated 
or  immured,  the  parting  words  addressed  to  him  or  her 
being  Vade  in  pace,  "  Go  in  peace,"  which  see. 

In  pace  leones,  in  pralio  cervi.  JProv. — "  Lions  in  peace, 
deer  in  war."     The  character  of  braggarts. 

In  par  (U  us. — "  In  the  parts  (beyond  sea),"  transmarinis 
being  understood.  In  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  titu- 
lar bishops  are  said  to  be  bishops  in  partibus. 

In  perpUuam  rei  menwriam. — "  In  everlasting  remembrance 
of  the  event."   A  motto  on  a  memorial  of  any  great  event. 

In  pertusum  ingeYtmus  dicta  dolium.  Plaut. — "  We  are 
casting  our  words  into  a  leaky  cask."  "We  are  throwing 
away  our  advice. 

Inpios  usus. — "  For  pious  uses." 

In  plena.— "  In  full." 

In pontificdlibus. — "In  pontificals,"  or  priestly  robes. 

In  portu  navigdre.  Prov. — "To  sail  into  harbour."  To 
overcome  difficulties  with  final  safety.  See  Invent  por- 
tum,  Ac. 

In  posse.  Law  Term. — "  In  possible  being."  A  child  un- 
born is  in  posse. 

In  prece  totus  eram.    Oyid. — "  I  was  wholly  wrapt  in 
prayer." 
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•In  principdtu  commutando  sapius 


ffil  prater  ddniini  nomen  mutant  pauper es.     Phjsd. 

— "In  a  change  of  government,  the  poor  mostly  change 

nothing  beyond  the  name  of  their  master." 

In  propria  persond. — "  In  proper  person."  Personal  ap- 
pearance, used  in  contradistinction  to  appearance  by  a 
representative. 

In  proverbium  cessit,  sapientiam  vino  obumbrdri.  Pliht  the 
Elder, — "  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  wisdom  is  over- 
shadowed by  wine." 

In  pur  is  naturdfibus. — "  In  a  state  of  nature."  Stark  naked. 
An  expression  used  in  a  jocular  sense. 

In  quadrum  redigere. — "  To  make  a  matter  square."  To  re- 
duce to  order. 

In  re.     Law  Term. — "  In  the  matter  of." 

In  re  mala  ammo  si  bono  utdre,  adjuvat.  Plattt. — "  In  ad- 
versity, if  you  employ  fortitude,  it  is  of  service." 

In  rebus  dubiis  plurimi  est  auddcia.  Syb. — "  In  matters 
of  doubt,  boldness  is  of  the  greatest  value." 

In  rebus  prosperis  superbiam  magnbptre,  fastidium,  arrogan- 
tiamque  fugidmus.  Cic. — "In  prosperity,  let  us  espe- 
cially avoid  pride,  disdain,  and  arrogance." 

In  referenda  gratia,  debemus  imitdri  agros  Jer  files  qui  plus 
multo  afftrunt  quam  accepCrunt  Cic. — "  In  making  a  re- 
turn for  kindness,  we  ought  to  imitate  fertile  lands,  which 
give  back  much  more  than  they  have  received." 

In  saltu  uno  duos  apros  capere.  JProv. — "  In  one  cover  to 
take  two  boars."  Similar  to  our  proverb,  "To  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone." 

In  se  magna  ruunt. Lttcan. — "  Great  interests  clash 

with  each  other."     Their  very  extent  is  apt  to  bring  them 
into  collision. 

In  secundis  rebus  nihil  in  quemquam  superbe  ac  violenler  con- 
sulere  decet.  Livr. — "  In  prosperity  it  becomes  us  to  act 
towards  no  one  with  pride  and  violence." 

In  seipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus.     Hob. — "  A  man 

perfect  in  himself,  polished,  and  round  as  a  globe."     A 
description  of  a  man  wholly  occupied  in  mastering  the  in- 
equalities of  his  own  passions. 
•In  servitute  expMunt  multa  inlqua  ; 


Habendum  etferendum  hoc  onus  est  cum  labore.     Plattt. 
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— "  In  servitude  many  hardships  befall  us ;  in  pain  this 
burden  must  be  borne  and  endured." 

In  situ. — "In  its  site,"  or  "position." 

In  solo  Deo  salus. — "  Salvation  in  God  alone."  Motto  of 
the  Earl  of  Harewood. 

In  solo  vivendi  causa  paldto  est.  Jut. — "  The  pleasures  of 
the  palate  are  their  only  reason  for  living." 

In  stuaio  rei  amplificandce  apparebat,  non  avaritice  prcedam, 
sed  instrumentum  bonitdti  quari.  Cic. — "  In  his  anxiety 
to  increase  his  fortune,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  the 
gratification  of  avarice  that  was  sought,  but  the  means 
of  doing  good."  A  compliment  paid  by  Cicero  to  the 
virtues  of  •Babirius  Postumus. 

In  summd  inanitdte  versdri. — "  To  be  engaged  in  the  very 
height  of  frivolity;"  or,  in  a  vain  and  silly  pursuit. 

In  sylvam  lignaferre.  JProv. — "  To  carry  wood  to  the  forest." 
As  we  say,  "  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle." 

In  te,  Dimine,  sperdvi. — "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my 
trust."  The  first  line  of  a  Psalm,  and  the  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore. 

In  te  omnis  domus  inclindta  recumhit.     Vnto. — "  In 

thee  are  centred  all  the  hopes  of  thy  house."  The  words 
of  Amata  to  her  son  Turnus,  when  about  to  engage  in 
combat  with  ./Eneas. 

In  tenui  labor  at  tenuis  non  gloria. Vieg. — "  It  is  labour 

bestowed  on  a  trifling  subject,  but  not  trifling  is  the 
glory."  Said  by  Virgil  in  reference  to  the  Fourth  Book 
of  his  Georgics,  which  treats  of  the  production  and  habits 
of  bees. 

Jit  terrorem. — "In  terror."  By  way  of  warning.  Any 
power  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  a  bond,  or  of  inflict- 
ing punishment,  or  of  revealing  a  secret,  may  be  held  in 
terrorem  against  another.  The  rod  and  fool's  cap  are  ex- 
hibited in  terrorem. 

In  toto. — "  In  the  whole."     Entirely. 

In  toto  et  pars  continetur. — "  In  the  whole  the  part  is  con- 
tained." 

In  transitu, — "On  the  passage."  Goods  are  in  transitu 
when  on  their  passage  from  the  owner  to  the  consignee, 
so  designated  to  free  them  from  duties  or  excise  in  their 
passage  through  countries  where  they  are  not  to  remain. 
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/;*  tuo  regno  es. — "  You  are  in  your  own  kingdom."     You 

are  omnipotent  here,  or  you  would  not  have  insulted  me 

thus. 
In  turbos  et  discordias  pessimo  cuique  plurtma  vis  ;  pax  et  quies 

bonis  artXbus  indigent.  Tacit. — "In  times  of  turbulence  and 

discord,  whoever  is  the  most  abandoned  has  the  greatest 

power ;  peace  and  good  order  stand  in  need  of  repose." 
In  unoquoque  virorum  bonorum  habitat  Deus.     Sen. — "  God 

dwells  within  every  good  man." 
In  utero. — "  In  the  womb." 
In  utramvis  dormire  aurem.     Prov. — "To  sleep  on  either 

ear."     As  we  sleep  most  soundly  when  lying  on  the  side, 

this  proverb  applies  to  a  man  who  has  made*his  fortune, 

and  may  take  his  ease. 
In  vacuo. — "  In  a  vacuum." 
In  verbo. — "  In  a  word." 
In  vino  Veritas.     Prov. — "In  wine  there  is  truth."     Ee- 

serve  is  laid  aside  when  a  person  is  under  the  influence  of 

wine.     See  Quod  in,  &c. 
In  vitium  ducit  culpa  fuga. Hob. — "  In  flying  from 

one  vice,  we  are  led  into  another." 
In  vitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 

Dignatn  lege  regi. Hoe. 

— "  Freedom  degenerated  into  excess  and  violence  that 

required  to  be  regulated  by  law." 
•In  vultu  signa  dolentis  erant.   Oyid. — "  On  her  features 


there  were  signs  of  grief." 

Indnem  inter  magnates  versandi  gloriam  pertinacisttme  sectdri. 
— "  Inveterately  to  hanker  after  the  glory  of  associating 
with  the  great." 

Indnis  torrens  verbdrum.  Quint. — "An  empty  torrent  of 
words." 

Incedimus  per  tones 
Supposiitos  cinPri  aoloso.    Hoe. 

— "We  are  walking  over  fires  that  lie  concealed  beneath 
deceitful  ashes."  Our  prospect  of  success  appears  en- 
couraging, but  we  may  encounter  unforeseen  disasters. 

Incendit  omnem  firnlnce  zelus  domum.  Prov, — "  A  jealous 
woman  sets  a  whole  house  in  a  flame." 

Inceiiditque  ariimum  famm  venientis  ombre.  Vine. — "And 
fires  his  soul  with  the  love  of  coming  fame." 
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Incerta  hoc  si  tu  postules 

Ratione  certafache^  nihUlo plus  agasy 
Quam  si  des  opfram  ut  cum  ratione  insdnias.     Teb. 
— "  If  you  expect  to  render  these  uncertain  things  cer- 
tain by  dint  of  reason,  you  will  no  more  effect  it  than  if 
you  were  to  endeavour  to  be  mad  with  reason." 

Incerti  stmt  exitus  belli.  Cic. — "  The  results  of  war  are  un- 
certain." 

Incertum  est  quo  te  loco  mors  expectet ;  itaque  in  omni  loco 
illam  expecta.  Sen. — "  It  is  uncertain  in  what  place  death 
awaits  you ;  await  it  therefore  in  every  place."  "Live  this 
day  as  if  the  last." 

Incessw  patuit  JDea.      Vibg. — "  She  stood  revealed  a 

goddess  in  her  gait." 

Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitdre  Charybdim.  Philip  Gual- 
tiee  de  Lille,  a  poet  of  the  13/A  century, — "  He  falls 
into  Scylla  in  endeavouring  to  escape  Charybdis."  These 
were  two  whirlpools  on  the  coast  ot  Sicily,  of  which  Scylla 
was  the  most  dangerous.  They  caused  the  destruction  of 
a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  It  is  sometimes  quoted 
"  Qui  vult  vitare,  &c."     See  Quo  tendis,  &c. 

InclpZre  multo  est,  quam  impetrdre,  facilius.  Plaitt. — "  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  begin  a  thing  than  to  complete  it." 

Incitamen  turn  ambrismustca. — "  Music  is  an  incitement  to  love. ' ' 

Inclusio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius.  Law  Max, — "  The  inclu- 
sion of  the  one  implies  the  exclusion  of  the  other." 

Incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto.      Pees. — "  A  breast 

imbued  with  generous  honour." 

Incudi  reddere.  Hob. — "  To  return  to  the  anvil."  To  re- 
consider a  work,  or  return  our  performances  to  the  anvil, 
to  repair  or  repolish  them. 

Tncultis  aspPrisque  regionibus  diviius  nives  Ticerent,  ast  d-miltd 
tellure  dilabuntur  ;  similiter  in  pectoribus  ira  consfdit ;  feras 
quidem  mentes  obsidet,  eruditas  prceldbltur.  Petron.  Ab- 
biteb. — "In  rugged  and  uncultivated  regions  the  snow 
lies  longer  upon  the  ground,  but  on  cultivated  soil  it  soon 
disappears ;  in  a  similar  manner  anger  affects  our  breasts ; 
in  those  which  are  uncultivated  it  remains,  but  in  those 
which  are  cultivated  it  quickly  subsides." 

Incurvat  genu  senectus.     JProv. — "  Old  age  bends  the  knee." 

Inde  data  leges  nefortior  omnia  posset    Law  Max, — "  Laws 
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were  given  that  the  strongest  might  not  have  it  all  his 
own  way." 

Inde  ira. — "  Hence  this  resentment." 

Index  expurgatbrius. — An  "  Index  expurgatory,"  or  "  purify- 
ing index."  A  list  of  books  denounced  by  the  pope  as  im- 
proper to  be  read  by  members  of  the  Romish  Church.  Since 
it  was  originally  compiled  this  Index  has  been  frequently 
modified  according  to  circumstances. 

Indicium  sit. — "  Let  it  be  unsaid."    Said  by  way  of  apology. 

Indigna  digna  habenda  sunt  qua  hares  facit.  Plaut. — "  Un- 
worthy acts  must  be  looked  upon  as  worthy  if  done  by 
your  master."     See  Ita  servum,  &c. 

Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  alter. — "  He  by  whom  no 
one  else  lives,  does  not  deserve  to  live." 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 

Compositum,  illepldumve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper.     Hob. 
— "I  am  annoyed  that  a  thing  should  be  found  fault  with, 
not  because  it  is  a  heavy  composition,  or  inelegant,  but 
because  it  is  modern." 

Indignum  est  in  ed  civitdte,  qua  legthus  continetur,  discedi  a 
legibus. — "In  a  state  which  is  governed  by  laws,  there 
ought  to  be  no  departure  from  them." 

Indocilis  privdta  loqui. —  Lucan.—"  Incapable  of  di- 

vulcnnc:  secrets." 

Indocti  discant,  et  ament  mZmtnisse  perlti. — "  Let  the  ignorant 
learn,  and  the  learned  take  pleasure  in  remembering."  A 
line  by  Henault,  often  attributed  to  Horace. 

Industries  nil  impossible. — "To  industry  there  is  nothing 
impossible."  A  Latinized  saying  of  Periander  of  Corinth, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Indutiis  virtu te  ah  alto. — "Endued  with  virtue  from  on 

high." 

Inerat  Tttellio  simplicltas  ac  liberdTttas,  qua,  nisi  adsit  modus, 
in  exttium  vertuntur.  Tacit. — "  There  was  in  Vitellius  a 
frankness  and  liberality,  which,  unless  tempered  with 
moderation,  must  lead  to  ruin."  Virtues  in  excess,  unless 
guided  by  prudence,  are  frequently  productive  of  ultimate 
evil.     See  Insani  sapiens,  &c. 

Inest  et  formica  sua  trilis.  Prov. — "  Even  the  ant  can  feel 
anger."     The  humblest  of  beings  in  the  animated  world  is 
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influenced  by  passion,  though  it  often  lacks  the  means  of 

showing  it.     See  Habet  et,  &c. 
Inest  sua  gratia  parvis. — "  Trifles  hare  their  own  peculiar 

charms." 
Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renavdre  dolorem.      Vieg. — "  You 

command  me,  0  cpieen,  to  renew  an  unspeakable  grief." 

Said  by  ^neas,  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Troy, 

his  native   city,  when  requested  by  Dido  to  relate  the 

history  of  its  downfall. 
Infantcm  nudum  cum  te  natura  credvit, 

JPaupertdtis  onus  patienter  ferre  memento.     Cato. 

— "As  nature  created  you  a  naked  infant,  remember  to 

bear  with  patience  the  burden  of  poverty." 
Injvlix  Dido,  nulli  benejuncta  mafito  ; 

Hoc  pereunte  fugis,  hoc  fugiente  peris.     Auson. 

— "Hapless   Dido,  wedded  under  no   good   auspices  to 

either  husband ;  the  one  dying  thou  didst  fly,  the  other 

flying  thou  didst  die."     Sicha»us  is  here  alluded  to  as  her 

first  husband,  iEneas  as  the  second. 
Injiriita  est  velocttas  temptiris,  qu<emagis  appnret  respicientfbus. 

Sen-. — "  The  swiftness  of  time  is  infinite,  as  is  still  more 

evident  when  we  look  back  on  the  past." 
Infra  dignitatem. — "  Below  his  dignity."      In  cant  parlance 

called  Infra  dig. 
Infra  tuam  pclliculam  te  confine.    Prov. — "  Content  yourself 

with  your  own  skin."  Live  as  becomes  your  circumstances. 

Said  to  the  ass  who  was  found  wearing  a  lion's  skin,  and 

got  cudgelled  to  death. 
—Ingeminant  cures,  rursusque  resurgens 

Scevit  amor,  magnoque  irdrum  fluctuat  ccstu.    Yiro. 

— "  Her  cares  redouble,  and  love,  again  arising,  rages  in 

her  breast,  and  b wells  with  a  vast  tide  of  passion." 
Ingenio  fades  conciliante  placet.      Ovid. — "  When  the  dis- 
position charms,  the  features  are  pleasing." 
Ingtnio  stat  sine  morte  decus.  Propeht. — "  The  honours 

of  genius  are  immortal."     See  JExegi  monumentum,  &c, 

and  Jamque  opus,  &c. 
Ingeniorum  cos  cemuldtio.    Prov. — "  Emulation  is  the  whet- 
stone of  genius." 
Ingmium  cut  sit,  cui  mens  divlnior,  atque  os 

Magna  sondturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honor  em.     Hob. 
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— "  To  him  who  possesses  genius,  a  soul  of  diviner  cast, 
and  greatness  of  expression,  to  him  give  the  honour  of  the 
name  of  poet.*' 
•Ingmium  ingens 


lnculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpdrc—  Hor. 

— "  A  great  intellect  lies  concealed  beneath  that  uncouth 

exterior." 

IngPnium  mala  s&pe  movent.—  Ovxd. — "Misfortunes 


often  sharpen  the  genius." 
■Inge'nium  res 


Adverse  nuddre  solent,  celdre  secunda.     Hob. 
— "  Adversity  is  wont  to  reveal  genius,  prosperity  to  con- 
ceal it." 

Ingens  telum  necessitas.  Sen. — "Necessity  is  a  powerful 
weapon." 

—Ingentem  furtbus  domus  alia  swperbis 

Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  cedlbus  undam.     Vibg. 
— "  The  lofty  palace,  with  its  gorgeous  portals,  pours  forth 
from  every  part  whole  torrents  of  courtiers,  who  have  been 
paying  their  morning  homage." 

lngentes  ariimos  angusto  in  corpdre  versanti  Vibg.— "In 
diminutive  bodies  they  display  mighty  souls."  Said  by 
Virgil  of  the  bees,  but  applicable  to  men,  like  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Buonaparte,  small  in  person,  but  great  in 
spirit. 

Jngentes  domino*,  et  clarm  nomfna  fames, 
Illustrique  graves  nobilitdte  domos 
Devlta,  et  longe  cautus  fuge  ;  contrdhe  vela, 

Et  te  littfrribus  cymba  propinqua  vehat.     Sew. 
— "  Shun  mighty  lords,  and  names  illustrious  in  fame,  and 
houses  ennobled  by  exalted  rank,  and,  ever  on  your  guard, 
fly  from  them  afar ;  take  in  your  sails,  and  let  your  bark 
hug  the  shore  as  it  bears  you  along." 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fidtlfter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esseferos.     Ovtd. 
— "To  have  thoroughly  learned  the  liberal  arts  refines 
the  manners,  and  permits  them  not  to  be  unpolished." 

Ingrdto  homlne  terra  pejus  nil  creed. — "  The  earth  produces 
nothing  worse  than  an  ungrateful  man." 

Ingrdtwm  est  bPnPJiciwn  quod  diu  inter  manus  dantis  hcesit ; 

at  bis  gratum  est,  quod  ultro  affertur. — "  The  favour  that 

m  2 
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has  been  long  delayed  in  the  hands  of  the  giver  loses  its 
value ;  but  that  is  doubly  grateful,  which  is  offered  volun- 
tarily."    See  Bis  dat>  &c,  and  Inopi  beneficium,  &c. 

Ingrdtum  si  dixeris,  omnia  dicis.  JProv. — "  If  you  say  he  is 
ungrateful,  you  say  everything."  The  ungrateful  man  is 
capable  of  any  criminality. 

Ingrdtus  est  qui  re-mot  is  tesfibus  agit  gratiam.  Sew. — "He 
is  an  ungrateful  man  who  acknowledges  his  obligation 
when  all  witnesses  are  removed."  A  truly  grateful  man 
does  not  content  himself  with  secret  thanks  for  benefits 
conferred. 

Ingrdtus  unus  miseris  omnibus  nocet.  Stb. — "  One  ungrateful 
man  does  an  injury  to  all  who  are  in  distress."  Many 
wretched  but  deserving  persons  go  unrelieved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ingratitude  of  others. 

IngredUurque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit.  Vibg. — "  She 
roves  over  the  earth,  while  her  head  is  hid  among  the 
clouds."     A  description  of  scandal. 

Inimlci  famam  non  ita  ut  nata  est  ferunt.  Plaut. — "  Enemies 
carry  about  reports  not  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
originated." 

Inim'tcus  et  invtdus  vicinorum  dciilus.  Brov. — "An  enemy 
and  an  envious  man  is  an  eye  over  his  neighbours." 

Inxqua  nunguam  regna  perpetua  tnanent.  Sew. — "  Rule  un- 
justly gained  is  never  of  long  duration." 

Iniquissimam  pacem  justlssVmo  bello  antPfero.  Cic. — "  I  pre- 
fer the  most  unjust  peace  to  the  most  just  war." 

Inlquum  est  aftquem  rei  sui  esse  judtcem.  Coke. — "  It  is 
unfair  that  any  one  should  be  judge  in  his  own  cause." 

India  magistratuum  nostrorum  melwra  etfirma  finis  incllnat. 
Tac. — "  The  commencement  of  our  official  duties  is  cha- 
racterized by  greater  vigour  and  alacrity,  but  towards  the 
end  they  flag."     Too  often  the  case  in  new  undertakings. 

Injuria  injuriam  cohibere  licet. — "  We  may  escape  an  injury 
by  the  infliction  of  another."  According  to  the  law  of 
nations,  not  of  Christianity. 

Injuria  spreta  exolescunt,  si  irascdris  agrittce  videntur.  Prov. 
— "  Injuries  unnoticed  lose  their  effect ;  if  you  are  angry, 
they  are  seen  to  be  acknowledged."  You  thereby  aflbrd  a 
triumph  to  him  who  gave  the  affront. 

Injuriam  qui  factum*  est  jam  facit.      Sew. — "  He  who  is 
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about  to  commit  an  injury,  has  committed  it  already." 
"  Whoso  hatcth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer:  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  bath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.'  1  John 
iii.  15.     See  also  Matt.  v.  28. 

Injuridrum  remrdium  est  oblivw.  Prop. — "  Oblivion  is  the 
best  remedy  for  injuries." 

Injttsfa  abjustis  impetrari  non  decet; 

Justa  autem  ah  injuttit,  pHere,  intipientia  'tt.     Platjt. 
— "  From  the  reasonable  to  ask  what  is  unreasonable  is 
not  right ;  from  the  unreasonable  to  ask  what  is  reasonable 
is  sheer  folly." 

Inndtat  undajreto  dulcis,  Ifmorque  marind  est, 

Qtue  proprium  mixta  de  sale  pondus  kabet.      Otto. 
— "  1  resh  water  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  sea,  which  derives  its  peculiar 
weight  from  the  admixture  of  salt." 

Innuendo. — "By  making  signs,"  or,  "By  nodding  at."  A 
covert  hint  or  intimation  is  so  called. 

■ Iniipsm  me  copia  fecit.     Ovid.—"  Plenty  has  made  mo 

poor."  Narcissus  says  this,  on  finding  that  self-love  has 
deprived  him  of  a  valuable  treasure,  the  love  of  others. 
It  may  be  applied  to  a  writer,  or  speaker,  whose  expres- 
sion is  embarrassed  by  the  copiousness  of  his  thoughts. 

Inlrpi  bSnPfieium  bit  dat,  qui  dat  eelMter.  Syr. — "  He  con- 
fers a  two-fold  benefit  on  the  needy  man  who  confers  it 
speedily."     See  Bis  dat,  Ac.,  and  Ingratum  est,  &c. 

Inept,  potentem  dum  vult  imitdri,  peril.  Ph.zd. — "  The  needy 
man,  while  affecting  to  imitate  the  powerful,  comes  to 
ruin."     Witness  the  Fable  of  the  Frog  and  the  Ox. 

Inqiiinat  egrrgios  adjuncts  superbia  mores.  Claud. — "If 
pride  accompanies,  it  is  a  blemish  to  the  beBt  of  manners." 

Insdni  tSpiens  nomenferat,  tequus  inlqui, 

Ultra  quod  talis  est  virtittem  ti  petal  ipsom.     Hon. 
— "  Let  the  wise  man  bear  the  name  of  fool,  the  just  of 
unjust,  if  he  pursues  even  virtue  herself  beyond  the  pro- 
per bounds."    See  Inerat  Vitettio,  &a. 

Insanientis  dum  sapientia 

Qmtultut  erro. Hob. 

— See  Parent  Deorum,  &C. 

Insanire  parat  eertd  rations  modoqpe.  Hob. — "  He  is  pre- 
paring to  show  his  madness  with  a  certain  degree  of 
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reason  and  method."    There  is  "method  in  his  madness." 

InsanJre  putas  solennia  me,  neque  rides.  Hob. — "  You  think 
me  mad  like  everyone  else,  and  you  do  not  laugh." 

Insdnus  mtdio flumlne  quaris  aquam. — "You  madly  search 
for  water,  in  the  middle  of  a  stream."  Said  of  one  who 
searches  for  what  is  wrong  where  there  is  nothing  good  to 
be  found. 

Insdnus  omnis  furore  credit  cateros.  Syr. — "Every  mad- 
man believes  that  all  others  are  mad." 

Insequltur  cumulo  praruptus  aqua  mons.     Virg. — "A 

steep  mountain  of  waters  follows  with  its  towering  height." 

Insipientis  est  dicere,  Nbn  putdrem.  Cic. — "  It  is  the  part  of 
a  fool  to  say, '  I  should  not  have  thought  so.' " 

Inslta  nomXnibus  natura  violent  its  resist  ere.  Tacit. — "  It  is 
by  nature  implanted  in  man  to  resist  oppression." 

Insperdta  accidunt  magi*  sape  quam  qua  speres.  Plaitt. 
— "Things  not  hoped  lor  happen  more  frequently  than 
things  which  you  do  hope  for." 

Inspicere,  tanquam  in  speculum,  in  vitas  omnium 
Jubeo,  atque  ex  aliis  sumere  exemplmn  sibi.     Ter. 
— "  I  advise  you  to  look  into  the  lives  of  men,  as  though 
into  a  mirror,  and  from  others  to  take  an  example  for 
yourself." 

Integer  vita  scflerisque  purus 

if  on  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu.     Hor. 
— "  The  man  whose  life  is  unblemished,  and  unstained  by 
crime,  needs  not  the  javelins  nor  bow  of  the  Moor."  Such 
a  man  may  be  wounded  in  body,  but  will  remain  unscathed 
in  soul. 

Integra  mens  auausHsstma  possessio.  Prov. — "  A  mind  un- 
blemished is  the  noblest  possession." 

Intentio  inservtre  debet  Ugtbus,  non  leges  intentioni.  Coke. — 
"  The  intention  ought  to  obey  the  laws,  not  the  laws  the 
intention."  The  laws  ought  not  to  be  wrested  from  their 
original  meaning,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  any  one. 

Inter  alia. — "  Among  other  things. 

Inter  amicos  omnium  return  communltas.  Cio. — "Among 
friends  all  property  is  common." 

Inter  arma  leges  silent.  Cio. — "  In  the  midst  of  arms  the 
laws  are  silent."  Martial  law  then  takes  the  place  of 
civic  sway. 
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Inter  eunefa  leges,  et  percontnbtre  dodos, 

Qud  ratione  queas.  traducrre  lintler  a-vum.     Hob. 

— "  Under  every  circumstance  you  must  read  and  conHult 

the  learned  how  yon  may  be  enabled  to  pass  your  life 

Inter  delicias  semper  afiquid  sajvi  nos  strangulat.  Prov. — 
"  Amid  our  enjoyments  there  is  always  some  vexation  to 
torment  us."     Sue  Medio  defonte,  &c. 

Inter  finltlmos  vet  us  atque  antiqua  simullas, 
Immortdle  odium  et  nunquatn  sandbile  vulnus 

Ardet  ad  hue 

hide  furor  vulgo,  quod  niimTna  vicinorum 
Odit  uterqve  locus,  cum  solos  credit  habendos 

Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit. Jut. 

— "  An  ancient  and  inveterate  enmity  between  neigh- 
bours, an  everlasting  hatred,  and  an  ever-rankling  wound, 
still  galls  them  both.  Iienee  has  sprung  universal  rancour, 
because  each  community  hates  the  worship  of  its  neigh- 
bour, as  it  believes  that  those  gods  only  which  itself  holds 
sacred  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  such." 

Inter  indocloa  ctiam  ciirydus  sonat.  Prov. — "  To  the  unskilled 
the  voice  of  the  sparrow  is  music."  A  dunce  even  may 
impose  on  the  illiterate.  The  corydus  was  a  lark  with  an 
inferior  note,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athena. 

Inter  malleum  et  iuciidem.  Prov. — "Between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil."  Said  of  a  person  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

Inter  nes.—" Between  ourselves."  "Not  to  let  it  go  any 
further." 

Inter  pitfro*  senex.  Prov. — "  An  old  man  amoDg  boys." 
Said  of  a  person  who  by  bis  gravity  of  manners  affects  to 
be  wiser  thaa  he  really  is. 

Inter  quttdrirprdes  gloria  prima  lepus.  M&BT. — "  Of  quad- 
rupeds the  ehiet  glory  is  the  hare."  The  Boman  gour- 
mand* seemed  to  esteem  this  animal  higher  than  we  do ; 
Ibrwc  find  Horace  saying,  liecundileporis  sapiens  sectabitur 
armos. — "  A  man  of  taste  will  look  out  for  the  shoulders  of 
a  pregnant  hare." 

Inter  spent  curomque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnetn  crede  diem  tibi  diiuxisse  supremum : 
Grata  ruperveniel  qua  nan  sperdbttur  hora.     Holt. 
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— "  In  the  midst  of  hope  and  care,  in  the  midst  of  fears 
and  disquietudes,  think  every  day  that  dawns  upon  you  to 
be  your  last ;  the  hour  which  shall  not  be  expected  will 
come  upon  you  as  a  grateful  boon." 
-Inter  strepit  anser  olores.  Vibo. — "  A  goose  he  gabbles 


among  the  swans." 

•Inter  sylvas  Academi  queerere  verum.  Hob. — "  Amid  the 
woods  of  Academus  to  seek  for  truth."  A  spot  near  Athens 
where  Plato  lectured,  and  the  philosophers  met  for  discus- 
sion. 

Inter  utrumque  tene.  Ovid. — "  Keep  a  mid  course  be- 
tween the  two  extremes."     See  In  medio,  &c. 

Inter  vivos. — "  Between  "  or  "  among  the  living." 

Interdictum  est  ne  bonus  cum  malPffco  usum  ullhts  rex  conso- 
cietur.  Ph xd. — "  It  is  forbidden  a  good  man  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  an  evil-doer." 

Interdum  Idcrymat pondera  vocis  Jiabent.  Ovid. — "Sometimes 
tears  have  the  weight  of  words." 

Interdum  stultus  bene  Ifiqultur.  JProv. — "  Sometimes  a  fool 
speaks  to  the  purpose."  We  may  learn  something  of  even 
a  fool. 

Interdum  vitia  prosunt  homiriibus, 

Sed  tempore  ipso  tamen  appdret  Veritas.  Piled. — "  Vices 
are  sometimes  profitable  to  men,  but  still,  in  time,  the 
truth  transpires." 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  vidct,  est  ubi  peccat.  Hob. — "  Some- 
times the  populace  sees  things  aright ;  at  other  times  it 
errs." 

Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscala  nati  ; 
Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus.  Vibg. 

"  Meantime  his  sweet  children  hang  about  his  lips,  and 
his  chaste  abode  is  the  dwelling  of  virtue."  See  At  jam, 
Ac.,  and  the  corresponding  alines  in  Oray's  Elegy,  Stanza  vi. 

IntPrea  gustus  elements  per  omnia  quarunt, 

Nunquam  Hnlmo  prUiis  obstantlbus  ;  interim  si 
Attendasy  magis  illajuvant,  qua  pluris  emuntur.      Juv. 
—"Meantime  they  search  for  delicacies  throughout  all 
the  elements,  with  minds  regardless  of  expense ;   watch 
them  narrowly,  and  you  will  see  that  those  things  please 
most  which  cost  the  highest  price." 

Intererit  multum  Davusne  loqudtur  an  heros.    Hob. — "  It  is 
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of  considerable  consequence  whether  (the  servant)  Davus 
is  speaking,  or  a  hero."  The  poet  here  warns  dramatic 
writers  to  make  their  characters  speak  in  language  ap- 
propriate to  their  station  in  life. 

Interest  reipubtica  ut  quisque  re  sua  bene  utdtur. — "  It  is  of 
importance  to  the  state  that  every  one  should  make  a  good 
use  of  his  property." 

Interpone  tuis  interdum  gaudia  curls. — "  Season  your  cares 
with  joys  sometimes." 

Intolerdbilius  nihil  est  quamfoemina  dives.  Juv. — "  Nothing 
is  more  unbearable  than  a  woman  with  a  full  purse." 

Intonuere  poli  et  crebris  micat  ignibus  {ether.     V  ibg. — "  The  . 
heavens  thunder  and  the  sky  Hashes  with  vivid  lightnings."/     ^ 

Intra  -«^    ^ 

Fortiinam  debet  quisque  manere  suam.     Ovid.  .>. 

— "  Every  one  is  bound  to  live  within  his  means."     See       ~~ 
Crede  mihi,  &c.  £\ 

Intus  et  in  cute  novi.    Pehs. — "  I  know  thee  inside  and     >£ 

out."     See  Ad  populum,  &c.  v 

Intus  et  injPcore  a-gro  3^ 

Nascuntur  dtimmi. Pehs.  ^ 

— "  In  our  own  breasts,  and  from  a  morbid  liver,  our      f* 
masters  spring  up."     Our  passions,  if  they  are  not  our 
servants,  will  become  our  masters. 

Intuta  qua  indPcdra.    Tacit. — "  Those  things  which  are  un-      S 
becoming  are  unsafe."  ' 

Invendibtli  merci  oportet  ultro  emptorem  abducere9 

JProba  merx  facile  emptorem  ripifrit,  tametsi  in  abstruso  sit. 

Plaitt.  ^  £ 
— "To  unsaleable  wares  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  entice  ^r 
the  buyer ;  good  wares  easily  meet  with  a  purchaser,  al-  r, 
though  they  may  be  hid  in  a  corner." 

Inveni  portwrii,  Spes  et  Fortuna  valete  ; 
Sat  me  Insist  is,  ludite  nunc  alios. 
"  I've  reach'd  the  harbour,  Hope  and  Chance,  adieu ! 
You've  play'd  with  me,  now  play  with  others  too." 
Lines  at  the  end  of  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias.     Translated  from 
the   Anthologia   Ghraca.     See  Jam  portumt   Ac.    Burton 
ascribes  this  version,  with  some  variations,  to  Prudentius.      »      , 

Invenies  vestri  prceconia  nomlnis  illic  ;  »^»  £ 

Invhiies  ctriimi  pignora  multa  mei.     Ovid.  •-     ^ 
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— "  There  wilt  thou  find  the  commendations  of  thy  name  • 
there  wilt  thou  find  full  many  a  pledge  of  my  esteem.' ' 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excolu&re  per  artes, 

Quioxie  sui  mcmores  alios  fecere  merendo.     Yikg. 
— "Men  who  have  improved  life  by  their  discoveries  in 
art,  and  who  have  insured  remembrance  by  their  good  de- 
serts." 

Invidid  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 

Tormentum  majus. Juv. 

— "  Sicilian  tyrants  invented  nothing  that  is  a  greater  tor- 
ment than  envy."  He  alludes  to  the  brazen  bull  of 
Perillus,  made  for  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Phalaris,  in  which 
his  victims  were  roasted  to  death.  This,  as  well  as  the 
cave  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  were  productive  of  slight 
tortures  compared  with  those  produced  by  envy. 

Invidiam  ferre  autfortis  aut  f el  i&  potest.  Syr. — "  The  brave 
or  the  fortunate  are  able  to  endure  envy." 

Invidiam  plaeare  paras,  virtute  relictd  ?  Hon. — "  Do  you 
think  ot  appeasing  envy  by  forsaking  virtue  ?  " 

Invldus  alftrius  macrescit  rebus  oplmis.  Hon. — "  The  en- 
vious man  grows  lean  on  seeing  the  prosperity  of  another." 
A  description  of  the  cankering  effects  of  envy. 

Invldus,  iraeundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amdtor, 
Nemo  adeoferus  est,  ut  non  mitescPre  possit, 
Si  modo  cultural  patientem  commodet  aurem.     Hon. 
— "  The  envious,  the  choleric,  the  indolent,  the  slave  to 
wine,  to  women — none  is  so  savage  that  he  cannot  be 
tamed,  if  he  will  only  lend  a  patient  ear  to  discipline." 

Invlsa  nunquam  impcria  retinentur  diu.  Sex. — "  A  sway  that 
has  incurred  hatred  is  never  held  long." 

Invlsa  potentia,  atque  miseranda  vita  eiirum,  qui  se  metui  qvam 
amiiri  malunt.  Coen.  Kep. — u  The  power  is  detested,  and 
the  existence  wretched,  of  those  who  would  rather  be 
feared  than  loved." 

Invlso  semelprinclpe  sen  bene,  sen  male, gesta  premunt.  Tacit. 
— "A  ruler  once  detested,  his  deeds,  whether  good  or 
bad,  lead  to  his  downfall."  Somewhat  similar  to  our 
proverb — "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him." 

Invltd  Minervd.  Cio.  and  Hob. — "  Minerva  being  unwilling." 
Minerva  being  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  it  was  supposed 
that  she  was  the  bestower  of  that  invaluable  attribute. 
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If  a  work  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  wisdom,  or  genius, 

it  was   said  to    have   been    composed    invitd   Minerva, 

"  against  the  will  of  Minerva." 
Invitat  culpam  qui  peccdtwmpratZrit.    Stb. — "  He  who  passes 

a  crime  unpunished,  encourages  sin." 
Invitum  qui  seruat  idem  facit  occidenti.     Hoh. — "  He  who 

saves  a  man's  life  against  his  will  does  just  the  same  as  if 

he  murdered  him."    His  benevolence  is  as  little  estimated 

as  if  he  were  his  most  bitter  enemy. 
Involvere  diem  nimbi  et  nox  hunilda  coehtm 

Abstvlit. Vibg. 

— "  Clouds  enwrapped  the  day,  and  humid  night  withdrew 

the  heavens  from  our  view." 
Ipsa  hwret  scoptilis,  et  quantum  verfice  ad  auras 

JEiherias,  tantum  radtce  in  Tartara  tend  it.         Vieo. 

— "  [The  tree]  itself  cleaves  fast  to  the  rocks,  and  as  high  as 

it  shoots  upwards  into  the  aethereal  regions,  so  deep  does 

it  descend  with  its  roots  to  Tartarus  below." 
lpsce  rursum  conefdtte  sylva.     Vino. — "  And  you,  ye 

woods,  once  more  farewell !" 
Ipse  dies  agitat  festos  ;  fususque  per  herbam, 

Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  et  socii  cratera  cordnant, 

Te  libans,  Lentce,  vocat. YrRO. 

— "  The  swain  himself  keeps, holiday ;  and  stretched  on  the 

grass,  where  there  is  a  fire  in  the  middle,  and  where  hia 

companions  crown  the  bowl,  he  invokes  thee,  Lenreus, 

as  he  makes  the  libation." 
Ipse  dixit. — "  He  himself  said  it."     He  said  it  on  his  ipse 

dixit.     A  mere  saying  or  assertion  without  proof. 
Ipse  Jupitert  neque  pluens  omnibus  placet,  neque  abstinent. 

JProv. — "  Not  even  Jupiter  himself  can  please  all,  whether 

he  sends  rain  or  whether  he  leaves  off." 
Ipse  pavet ;  nee  qua  commissas  flectat  habenas, 

Nee  scit  qua  sit  iter  ;  nee  si  sciat  impfoet  illis.     Oyid. 

— "  He  becomes  alarmed,  nor  knows  which  way  to  turn 

the  reins  intrusted  to  him,  nor  does  he  know  the  way ; 

nor  if  he  did  know,  could  he  control  the  steeds."  Persona 

who  undertake  what  they  cannot  accomplish  are  in  the 

Eredicament  of  Phaeton,  when  he  attempted  to  guide  the 
orses  of  the  Sun. 
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Ipse  semet  canit.     Trov. — "He  sings  about  himself."     In 
our  phrase,  "  He  is  his  own  trumpeter." 

Ipsi  hztltid  voces  ad  sldPra  jactant 

Intonsi  monies ;  ipsa  jam  carmina  rupest 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta. VlBG. 

— "The  unshorn  mountains  themselves  send  forth  their 
voices  to  the  stars ;  even  the  rocks  utter  their  song,  the 
very  shrubs  resound." 

Jpsisslfma  verba. — "  The  very  identical  words." 

Ipso  facto.— "  In  fact  itself."     "  Absolutely,"  or  "  actually." 

Ipso  jure. — "By  the  law  itself." 

Ira  furor  orevis  est. —  Hob. — "  Anger  is  a  short  mad- 
ness." 


•Ira  qua  ttgitur  nocet ; 


JProfessa  perdunt  odia  vindicta  locum.     Sen. 

— "  Resentment  which  is  concealed  is  baneful ;    hatred 

avowed  loses  the  opportunity  of  revenge."     The  object  of 

the  resentment  is  put  upon  his  guard. 
Iracundiam  qui  vincit,  hostem  sup&rat  maximum.    Stb. — "  He 

who  overcomes  his  anger,  subdues  his  greatest  enemy." 
Irarum  tantos  volvis  sub  pectdre  fluctus  ?     Vibg. — "  Do  you 

harbour  such  torrents  of  anger  in  your  breast?" 
Iras  et  verba  locant. —  Mabt. — "  They  let  out  for  hire 

their  anger  and  their  words."     A  satirical  view  of  the 

duties  of  a  pleader. 
Irdtus  cum  ad  se  redit,  sibi  turn  irascltur.    Stb. — "  An  angry 

man,  when  he  returns  to  himself,  is  angry  with  himself." 

He  is  overwhelmed  with  self-reproach. 
Ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus.     Hob. — "  It 

still  remains  for  you  to  go  where  Ancus  and  Numa  have 

gone  before." 
Irrrpit  in  hominum  mentes  dissimulatio.     Cio. — "  Dissimula- 
tion creeps  apace  into  the  minds  of  men." 
Irrlgat  ros  herbam  virentem,  et  color  Solaris  tPptfncit. — "  The 

dew  waters  the  growing  grass,  and  the  sun's  heat  warms 

it." 
Irritdbis  crabrones.  Plattt. — "  You  will  irritate  the  hornets.' ' 

Or,  as  we  say,  You  will  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  your 

ears. 
Is  cadet  ante  senem  qui  sapit  ante  dienu    JProv. — "  He  dies 
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before  be  is  old,  who  is  wise  before  bis  day."    See  Cito 
maturum,  &c. 

Is  est  konos  komtni  pudico,  meminisse  ojjicium  suum.  Plaut. 
— "  To  be  mindful  of  bis  duty  is  true  honour  to  an  up- 
right man." 

Is  habitus  animbrum  fuit^ut  pessXmum  f acinus  auderent  pauci, 
plures  vellent,  omnes  paterentur.  Tacit. — "  Sucb  was  tbe 
state  of  feeling,  that  a  few  dared  to  perpetrate  tbe  worst  of 
crimes,  more  wished  to  do  so,  all  suffered  it." 

Is  maxime  divitiis  utitur,  qui  minime  divitiis  indfget.  Sek. 
— "  He  uses  riches  to  the  best  purpose,  who  stands  tbe 
least  in  need  of  riches." 

Is  mihi  demum  vivere  etfrui  dnimd  videtur,  qui  aliquo  negotio 
intentus,  prcscldri  facinoris  aut  artis  bona  famam  qiuerit. 
Sall. — "  That  man  in  fine  appears  to  me  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  life,  who,  being  engaged  in  any  business,  seeks  tbe 
reputation  attendant  upon  some  illustrious  deed,  or  upon 
the  discovery  of  some  useful  art." 

Is  mihi  vidttur  amplissimus  qui  sud  virtiite  in  altiorem  locum 
pervenit.  Cic. — "  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  tbe  greatest  man, 
who  has  by  his  own  virtues  raised  himself  to  a  higher 
station." 

Is  rninlmo  eget  mortdlis,  qui  minimum  cupit.  Sye. — "He 
of  all  mortals  is  the  least  in  want,  who  desires  the  least." 

Is  ordo  vitio  careto,  cmttris  specimen  esto. — "  Let  this  order 
be  free  from  vice,  and  an  ensample  to  the  others."  This 
injunction  was  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome, 
and  was  addressed  to  the  Senatorial  or  Patrician  order. 
The  highest  in  rank  should  be  most  careful  to  set  a  good 
example. 

Is  sapiens  qui  se  ad  casus  accomm6det  omnes; 
Stultu8  in  adversis  ire  natdtor  aquis. 
— "  He  is  the  wise  man  who  can  accommodate  himself  to 
all  contingencies ;  the  fool  struggles,  like  a  swimmer,  to  go 
against  the  stream."  This  is  not  the  motto  of  the  Justus 
et  tenax  propositi  vir,  but  it  is  the  one  usually  adopted  by 
the  man  who  "  wants  to  get  on  in  tbe  world. 

Istam 

Oro,  (si  quis  adhuc  precious  locus)  exue  mentem,    Yrao. 
— "  I  beseech  you  (if  my  entreaties  can  still  have  any 
effect)  lay  aside  that  intention." 
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Ista  decens  fHcies  longis  vitidbttur  a  finis; 

Rugaque  in  antlqud  fronte  senilis  erit.     Ovid. 

— "  That  beauteous  face  will  be  spoiled  by  length  of  years, 

and  the  wrinkle  of  age  will  be  on  thy  antiquated  brow." 

Isthuc  est  sapPre,  non  quod  ante  pedes  modo  est 
Tidire,  sed  etiam  ilia  qucefiUilra  sunt 

J^rospictre. Teb. 

— "That  is  wisdom  indeed,  not  to  look  at  the  present 
moment,  but  to  look  forward  to  what  is  to  come." 

Ita  compardtam  esse  humtnutn  naturam  omnium, 
Aliena  ut  melius  vlideant  et  dijudHcenty 

Quam  sua  I Ter. 

— "  That  the  nature  of  men  should  bo  so  constituted,  that 
they  can  see  and  judge  of  other  men's  affairs  better  than 
their  own!" 

Ita  dis  est  plactturn,  voluptdtem  ut  masror  comes  conseqwltur. 
Plaut. — "  It  has  so  pleased  the  gods  that  Sorrow  should 
attend  as  companion  on  Pleasure." 

Itajinttima  su-nt  falsa  veris,  ut  in  prcecipitem  locum  non  dtbeat 
se  sapiens  commiftere.  Cic. — "  Falsehood  borders  so  closely 
upon  truth,  that  a  wise  man  should  not  trust  himself  too 
near  the  precipice."     A  rebuke  against  quibbling. 

Ita  lex  scripta  est. — "To  such  effect  is  the  law  written." 
The  words  of  a  man  who  argues  tersely,  and  by  the  letter. 

Ita  me  Dii  anient !  ubi  sim  nescio.  Ter. — "  May  the  gods 
so  love  me,  I  know  not  where  I  am."  I  am  bewildered, 
quite  beside  myself. 

Ita  nobilisstma  Grcecia  cUvttas,  quondam  vero  etiam  doctisslma 
sui  civis  unius  acutisslmi  monument  urn  ignordsscf,  nisi  ab 
homlne  Arpindte  dldicisset.  Cic. — "So  the  most  noble 
city  of  Greece,  once  too  the  most  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, would  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  monument 
of  her  most  talented  citizen,  had  it  not  learned  from  a  man 
of  Arpinum"  (now  Abruzzo).  Cicero  speaks  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse ;  he  himself  having  found  there  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes,  covered  with  weeds,  and  abandoned  to  oblivion. 

Ita  oportuit  intrdre  in  gloriam  suam. — "Thus  ought  he  to 
enter  upon  his  career  of  glory." 

-  Ita  servum  par  videturfrugi  se  institute  ; 
JProinde  heri  ut  sint-,  ipse  item  sit,  tmltum  e  vultu  comparet ; 
Tristis  sit,  si  heri  sint  tristes;  Kildris  sit  si  gaudeant. 

Platjt. 
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— "  Thus  does  it  seem  becoming  for  a  trusty  servant  to 
conduct  himself;  just  as  his  superiors  are  should  he  bo 
too;  by  their  countenances  he  should  fashion  his  own 
countenance;  if  his  superiors  are  grave,  let  him  be 
grave ;  if  they  rejoice,  let  him  be  merry."  See  lndigna 
digna,  &c. 
— Ita  vertfre  seria  ludo.    Hob. — "Thus  to  turn  serious 


a 


matters  into  jest.' 

Ita  vita  est  hominum,  quasi,  cum  ludas  tesseris  ; 
Si  illud  quod  maxtme  opus  estjactu  noncadit, 
lllud  quod  cPddit  forte  id  arte  ut  corrtgas.         Teb. 
— "  The  life  of  man  is  just  like  playing  with  dice ;  if  that 
which  you  most  want  to  throw  does  not  turn  up,  that 
which  turns  up  by  chance  you  must  correct  by  skill." 

Ita  voluerwit,  ita  factum  est. — "  So  they  willed  it,  and  so  it 
has  been  done." 

Iter  factum  corruptive  imbre.     Hob. — "  The  way  being 

rendered  more  disagreeable  by  the  rain." 

Iter  pigrorum  quasi  sepes  spindrum.     From  Proverbs  xv.  19. 
— "  The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns." 

Iterum  ille  earn  rem  judicdtam  judlcat 

Majoreque  mulctd  mulctat. Platjt. 

— "Ho  is  trying  a  matter  again  that  has  been  tried 
already,  and  is  mulcting  us  again  with  a  still  heavier  fine." 

Ixlon  quod  versdri  narrdtur  rotd 

YolfMlem  fortunam  jactdri  docet.     Piled. 

—"The  story  of  iiion  whirling  round, upon  the  wheel, 

teaches  us  how  changeful  a  thing  is  fortune." 


J. 

Tacet  ecce  Tibullus, 
Yix  manet  e  totoparva  quod  urna  capit.     Ovid. 
— "  See,  here  Tibullus  lies ;  of  one  so  great  there  hardly 
remains  enough  to  fill  a  little  urn." 

Jacta  est  alea. — "The  die  is  cast."  The  deed  is  done,  and 
there  is  now  no  room  for  deliberation. 

Jactitdtio.  Law  Term. — "  A  boasting."  Jactitation  of  mar- 
riage is  a  false  boasting  of  a  person  that  he,  or  she,  is 
married  to  another,  such  not  being  the  case.     On  a  libel 
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brought  against  the    party  guilty  of  jactitation,  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  will  impose  silence  on  him  or  her. 

Jam  desuetidHne  longd 
Vix  subeunt  ipsi  verba  Latina  mihi.     Ovid. 
— "  From  long  disuse  scarcely  do  Latin  modes  of  expres- 
sion recur  to  me."    The  complaint  of  Ovid,  when  in  exile 
at  Tomi  in  Pontus. 

•Jam  istcec  insipientia  est, 


Sic  viam  in  promptu  gerere .— Plaut. 

— "  Why,  tois  is  sheer  folly,  thus  to  keep  your  wrath 

always  bottled  up  in  readiness.' ' 

Jam  nunc  mindci  murmure  cornuum 

Ferstringis  aures  ;  jam  litui  strepunt,     Hor. 

— "  Even  now  you  stun  our  ears  with  the  threatening 

murmur  of  horns ;  now  the  clarions  sound." 

Jampauca  ardtrojugPra  regies 

Moles  relinquent. Hor. 

— "  Princely  palaces  will  soon  leave  but  few  acres  to  the 
plough."  The  allusion  is  to  the  vast  tracts  of  land  en- 
closed by  the  rich  for  purposes  of  ornament,  and  no  longer 
available  for  the  public  benefit. 

Jam  port  urn  invent,  Spes  et  For  tuna  valete  ! 
Nil  mihi  vobiscum  est,  ludlte  nunc  alios. 
— "  I  have  now  gained  the  harbour,  Hope  and  Fortune, 
adieu !     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  now  go  play  with 
others.* '     A  translation  by  Sir  Thomas  More  ol  an  Epi- 
gram in  the  Greek  Anthology.     See  Inveni  portum,  &c. 

Jam  protervd 

Fronte  petit  Lalfige  marltum.     Hoe. 

— "Already,  with  unblushing  face,  does  Lalage  seek  a 

husband." 

Jam  redit  et  Tlrgo,  rPdeunt  Sdturnia  regna.  Virg. — "  Now 
the  Virgin  returns,  now  the  Saturnian  age  returns."  The 
supposed  reign  of  Astrsea,  the  goddess  of  justice,  in  the 
Golden  Age. 

Jam  savus  apertam 
In  rdbiem  coepit  vertijocus,  etper  honestas 

Ire  minax  impune  domos. Hor. 

— "  At  length  the  bitter  raillery  began  to  be  turned  into 
open  rage,  and  menaces  with  impunity  to  stalk  through 
reputable  houses." 
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Jam  satis — ohe.    Axtson. — "  Hold — enough  \ " 

Jam  summa  procul  villdrum  culmlna  finnan  t.     Yieo. — 

"  Now  the  high  tops  of  the  Tillages  afar  send  forth  their 
smoke.* ' 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis, 

Nee  pfiterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas.     Oyxd. 
— "  1  have  now  completed  a  work  which  neither  the  anger  of 
Jove,  nor  fire,  nor  the  sword,  nor  consuming  time,  will  be 
able  to  destroy.* '     A  prediction  of  the  poet,  which,  thus 
far,  has  been  verified,  and  deservedly  so. 

Jamque  quiescebant  voces  hommumque  canumque  ; 

Lunaque  nocturnos  alta  regebat  equos.  Ovid. 

— "  And  now  the  voices  of  men  and  the  baying  of  dogs 
were  lulled,  and  the  moon  on  high  was  guiding  the  steeds 
of  night." 

Jdnua  lethi 
Scd  patet  immdni,  et  vasto  respectat  hidtu.     Lttcbet. 
— "  But  the  gate  of  death  yawns  with  its  wide  and  vast 
entrance."     "  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion."    Matt.  vii.  13. 

Jdnuis  clausis. — "  With  closed  doors  ;"   that  is,  "  in  se- 
crecy." 

Jasper  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthazar  aurutn. 
Mccc  qui  cum  secum  portet  tria  normna  regum, 
Solvitur  a  morbo,  Domini  pietdte,  caduco. 
— "  Jasper  brings  myrrh,  Melchior  frankincense,  and  Bal- 
thazar gold.  "Whoever  carries  with  him  the  names  of  these 
three  kings  will  be  exempt,  by  the  goodness  of  Gtod,  from 
the  falling  sickness."     A  mediaeval  charm.     These  were 
said  to  be  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Magi,  who  were 
led  by  the  star  to  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour  in  Bethlehem. 
They  are  usually  called  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 

Jejunus  raro  sto-mdehus  vulgdria  temnit.    Hoe. — "  A  hungry 
stomach  rarely  despises  plain  food." 

Jovis  omnia  plena.  Vibg. — "All  things  are  full  of  Jove." 

The  hand  of  Providence  is  visible  everywhere. 

Jubeo  totas  aperire  fenestras.     Ovtd. — "  I  bid  you  open 

all  the  windows." 

Jubilate  Deo. — "  O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord."     The  beginning 
of  the  Hundreth  Psalm. 

Jucunda  et  idonea  dicfre  vita.   Hob.—"  To  relate  what 
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is  agreeable  and  suited  to  our  conduct  in  life.1'  The  use- 
ful as  well  as  the  amusing.     See  Omne  tulit,  &c. 

Jueunda  est  memtiria  pnetiritbrum  malorum.  Cic. — "  The 
recollection  of  past  evils  is  pleasant.'9 

Jueunda  rerum  vicissitude — "  A  delightful  change  of  circum- 
stances." 

Jucundi  acti  labores.  Cic. — "  The  remembrance  of  difficulties 
overcome  is  delightful." 

Juoundum  et  carum  steYilis  facit  uxor  amicum.  Juv. — "A 
barren  wife  makes  a  dear  and  interesting  friend."  To 
those,  namely,  who  are  looking  for  her  husband's  money 
after  his  decease. 

Juoundum  nihil  est,  nisi  quod  rPftcit  written.  Syb. — "  No- 
thing is  pleasant  that  is  not  enlivened  with  variety." 

Judex  damndtur  cum  nocens  absolvitor.  Syr. — "  The  judge 
is  condemned  when  the  guilty  is  acquitted."  That  is,  when 
the  sentence  is  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  corrupt  motives, 
or  to  betray  incapacity. 

Judex  non  potest  esse  testis  in  prtiprid  causd.  Coke. — "A 
judge  cannot  bo  a  witness  in  his  own  cause." 

Judex  non  solum  quid  possit,  sed  Uiam  quid  deceat  pondVrdre 
debet.  Cic. — "  A  judge  ought  to  weigh  well  not  only 
what  he  may  do,  but  also  what  he  ought  to  do." 

Judicandum  est  legtbus,  non  exemplis.  Law  Max. — "  We 
must  judge  according  to  law,  not  by  precedent." 

Judice  te  mercede  caret,  per  seque  petenda  est 
JExternis  virtus  incomltata  bonis.  Ovid. 

— "  In  thy  judgment,  virtue  needs  no  reward,  and  is  to  be 
sought  for  her  own  sake,  unaccompanied  by  external  be- 
nefits." 

Judtcesqui  ex- lege  judiedtis,  legibus  obtemperdre  debet  is.  Cic. 
— "  You  judges  who  judge  according  to  the  law,  ought  to 
be  obedient  to  the  law." 

Judtcia  Dei  sunt  ita  recondtta  ut  quis  ilia  scrutdri  nulldte'nus 
possit.  Cic. — "  The  decrees  of  God  are  so  impenetrable, 
that  no  one  can  possibly  scrutinize  them."  The  ways  of 
Heaven  are  unsearchable.   See  Job  v.  9  ;  Rom.  ii.  33. 

Judtcio  acri  perpend&re.  Ltjceet. — "  To  weigh  with  keen 
discernment." 

Judtcis  est  innocentuB  subvenlre.  Cio. — "  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  succour  innocence." 
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Judfcis  officium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempdra  rerum 
Quar&re.-^—  Otid. 

— "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge,  to  consider  not  only  the 
facts,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Judicium  Dei. — "  The  judgment  of  God."  The  name  by 
which  the  ordeal  by  hre  or  water  was  called  in  the  middle 
ages,  because  it  was  supposed  that  God  would  by  his  in- 
tervention manifest  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
tried. 

Judicium  pdrium  aut  leges  terra. — "  The  judgment  of  our 
peers,  or  the  laws  01  the  land."  By  these  only  can  an 
Englishman  be  condemned.  Words  from  the  Magna 
Charta,  selected  as  his  motto  by  that  eminent  judge,  Lord 
Camden.  The  nobles  are  judged  by  the  nobles,  the  com- 
mons by  the  commons,  eacn  by  their  peers. 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  arfibus. Hob. — "An  acute 

-  discernment  in  understanding  the  arts." 

Juguldre  mortuos.  Prov. — "  To  stab  the  dead."   To  be  guilty 

-  not  only  of  needless  cruelty,  but  also  of  cowardice. 
Juncta  jtrvant. — "  United,  they  assist."      Said  of  things 

trifling  in  themselves,  but  which,  put  together,  acquire 
strength. 

Jungere  dextras.  Viro. — "  To  join  right  hands."  Or,  as 
we  say,  "to  shake  hands." 

Jung&re  equos  Titan  velocibus  imptrat  Horis.  Ovtd. — "  Titan 
commands  the  swift-flying  Hours  to  yoke  the  horses." 
The  poet  speaks  of  the  Hours,  which  were  personified 
under  the  names  of  Eunomia,  Dice,  Irene,  tlarpo,  and 
Thallo,  as  harnessing  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris.  Lucaw. — 
"  "Where'er  you  turn  your  eyes,  where'er  you  move,  'tis 
God  you  see."     The  doctrine  of  Pantheism. 

Jupiter  in  multos  thnerdria  fulmina  torquet, 

Qui  pcenam  culpd  non  merutre  pati.  Ovtd. 

— "  Jupiter  hurls  his  lightnings  at  random  against  many 

who  have  not  deserved  punishment  for  any  commensurate 

fault." 

Jupiter  tonans. — "  The  thunderer  Jove."  "  The  Jupiter  to- 
nans  of  debate,"  i.  e.  a  "  great  gun"  in  argument. 

Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrdgat  armis.  Hob. — "  He 
denies  that  laws  were  framed  against  him ;  he  arrogates 

o  2 
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everything  to  himself  by  force  of  arms."  The  acts  of  a 
tyrant  or  usurper. 

Juratdres  sunt  judtces  factu  Law  Max. — "  The  jurors  are 
the  judges  of  the  facts." 

Jurdvi  lingud,  vnentem  injurdtam  gero.  Cio. — "  I  have  sworn 
with  my  tongue,  but  I  have  a  mind  unsworn."  I  feel  no 
constraint  to  perform  my  oath.  The  words  of  a  man  from 
whom  an  oath  has  been  extorted  by  unlawful  means  and 
under  duress,  or  the  mental  reservation  of  a  subtle 
casuist. 

Jure  divlno. — "By  Divine  law,"  meaning,  "by  the  will  of 
Heaven,"  irrespective  of  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  were  the  last  monarchs 
of  Great  Britain  who  claimed  to  govern  by  this  title. 

Jure  humdno. — "  By  human  law."  By  laws  made  and  up- 
held by  men.  The  present  emperor  of  France  professes  to 
reign  jure  humano,  "by  the  will  of  the  people." 

Jure  reprmsentationis.  Law  Te?m. — "  By  right  of  represent- 
ation."    As  representing  another  party. 

furgia  praclpue  vino  stimuldta  caveto.  Ovid. — "  Especially 
avoid  quarrels  excited  by  wine." 

Jus  all  quod  faciunt  affinia  vinculo  nobis.  Ovid. — "  The 
links  of  connexion  form  a  certain  tie  between  us." 

Jus  civile. — "  The  civil  law,"  i.  e.  the  Boman  law,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  still  used  in  our  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Jus  civile  neque  inflecti  grdtid,  neque  perfringi  potent-id,  neque 
adulterdri  pecunid  debet.  Cic. — "The  law  of  the  land 
ought  neither  to  be  warped  by  favour,  nor  broken  through 
by  power,  nor  corrupted  by  money." 

Jus  divlnum. — "  Divine  right." 

Jus  gentium. — "The  law  of  nations."  Laws  formed  on  strict 
principles  of  universal  justice,  and  acknowledged  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world  as  the  basis  of  their  interna- 
tional relations. 

Jus  postlinunii. — "  The  law  of  recovery."  A  Roman  law 
which  restored  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  one  who 
had  lost  them  was  thus  called. 

Jus  primogeniture. — "The  right  of  eldership." 

Jus  proprietdtis. — "  The  right  of  property." 

Jus  regium. — "  Royal  right." 

Jus  sanguinis,  quad  in  legiftmis  successiombus  spectdtur,  ipso 
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nativitdtis  tempore  qtuesitum  est.  Law  Max. — "  The  right 
of  consanguinity,  which  is  regarded  in  successions  by  law, 
is  established  at  the  very  moment  of  our  birth." 

Jus  sutnmum  scope  summa  malitia  est.  Teb. — "  Extreme  law 
is  often  extreme  wrong."     See  Summumjus,  &c. 

Justee  causa  facilis  est  defensio.  Cic. — "  It  is  easy  to  defend 
a  just  cause." 

Justisslmus  unus 

Et  servantissimus  cequi.     Vibg. 

— "  Most  just  and  most  observant  of  what  is  right."  The 
character  of  Eipheus. 

Justitia  erga  Deum  religio  dtcttur ;  erga  parentes  piUas. — 
Cic. — ""Fulfilment  of  our  duty  towards  God  is  called  reli- 
gion ;  towards  our  parents,  piety." 

Justitia  est  obtemperdtio  scriptis  le gibus.  Cic. — "  Justice  is 
obedience  to  the  written  law." 

Justitia  nihil  expUit  prarmii.  Cic. — "Justice  seeks  no 
reward." 

Justitia  non  novit  pattern  nee  matrem,  solum  veritdtem  spectat. 
Law  Max. — "  Justice  knows  neither  father  nor  mother ; 
it  looks  at  truth  alone." 

Justitid  tanta  vis  est,  ut  ne  illi  quidem,  qui  maPfteio  et  scetere 
pascuntur,  possint  sine  ulld  particiild  justitim  vlvPre.  Cic. 
— "There  is  so  vast  a  power  in  justice,  that  those  even 
who  live  by  crime  and  wickedness,  cannot  live  without 
some  small  portion  of  justice  among  them."  Hence  the 
proverb  which  says  that "  There  is  honour  among  thieves." 

Justitia  partes  sunt,  non  violdre  homines,  verecundus  non 
qffendere.  Cic. — "  It  is  the  duty  of  justice  to  do  injury 
to  no  man ;  of  propriety,  to  offend  none." 

Justum  bellum  quibus  necessdrium,  et  pia  arma  quibus  nulla 
nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  spes.  LrvT. — "War  is  just  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  necessary ;  and  an  appeal  to  arms  is 
a  sacred  duty  with  those  who  have  no  hope  left  except 
in  arms." 

Justum  et  tendcem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium> 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solfdd.  Hob. 

— "  Not  the  rage  of  the  people  pressing  to  hurtful  mea- 
sures, not  the  aspect  of  tne  threatening  tyrant,  can  shake 
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from  his  settled  purpose  the  man  who  is  just  and  deter- 
mined in  his  resolution." 

Juvenile  vUium  regtre  turn  posse  impHum.  Sen. — "  It  is  the 
failing  of  youth,  not  to  be  able  to  restrain  its  own  impetu- 
osity." 

Juxta  fluvium  putewm  fodit.  JProv. — "  He  is  digging  a  well 
close  by  a  river."  Said  of  a  person  adding  to  a  supply 
which  is  already  more  than  sufficient. 


K. 

Eyrie  eleeison. — "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  Two  Latin- 
ized Greek  words  in  common  use  in  the  responses  of  the 
Romish  Church. 


L. 

LL. D.  for  " Legtim  Doctor"  " Doctor  of  Laws." 

L.  S.  for  " Locus  sigilli"  which  see. 

Labitur  et  labitur  in  omne  volubilis  ovum.    Hob. — See  Bus- 

turns  expectat,  &c. 
Labitur  occulte,  fallitque  volubilis  (etas.   Ovid. — "  Age  glides 

stealthily  on,  and  beguiles  us  as  it  flies." 
Labor  omnia  vincit 

Imprdbus.  Vibg. 

— "  Incessant  labour  conquers  everything." 
Laborum 


Dulce  levdmen.  Hob. 

— "  The  sweet  soother  of  my  cares."      The  words  ad- 
dressed by  the  poet  to  his  lyre,  the  solace  of  his  leisure 
hours. 
•Lachrymaque  decora, 


Grdtior  et  pulchro  vtniens  in  corpffre  virtus.    Vibg. 
— "  His  graceful  tears,  and  a  merit  that  still  more  com- 
mends itself  in  a  beauteous  person." 
— Lactuca  innatat  acri 


Post  vinum  stonulcho.—    Hob. 

— "Lettuce  after  wine  floats  on  an  acrid  stomach."  Words 

to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  bon  vivant, 
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Lotus  in  prasens  iinltmus,  quod  ultra  est  '<ny**i&r  ^A^ttJi 

OdZrit  curare,  et  amdra  Unto  \Xjm, /******/-,.  rtA-mdh* 

Tempfret  risu.     Nihil  est  ab  omni       \       '  /tfaAfcrrtAcf  ^ 

Parte  bedtutn.  Hob. ^*N 

— "  The  mind  that  is  cheerful  at  the  present  hour,  will 
be  indifferent  about  anything  beyond  it,  and  meet  the 
bitters  of  life  with  a  complacent  smile.  Nothing  is 
blessed  on  every  side."  j 

Lotus  sorte  tud  vives  sapienter. — "  If  you  are  wise  you  will  j 
live  contented  with  your  lot."  — y 

Ldpides  loquitur,  cdveant  lectores  ne  ctrtbrwn  its  excutiat. — 
"  He  speaks  stones ;  let  his  readers  take  care  that  he  does 
not  knock  their  brains  out."    See  Plant  us,  Aulul.  II.  i.  29. 

Lapis  phihsophorum. — "  The  philosopher's  stone."  A  sup- 
posed mineral,  sought  by  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  property  of  which  was  to  transmute  the  base  metals 
into  gold. 

Lapis  qui  volvttur  algam  non  gfatfrat.  Prov. — "A  roUing  stone 
finds  no  Bea-weed."  Or  as  we  say,  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  The  figure,  in  the  Latin,  refers  to  the 
stone  on  the  sea-shore,  upon  which,  as  it  rolls  to  and  fro, 
the  sea-weed  does  not  collect. 

Lapsus  calami. — "  A  slip  of  the  pen." 

Lapsus  lingua. — "  A  slip  of  the  tongue." 

Lascwi  sdbtiUs  gregis.  Hob. — "  The  descendants  of  a  wanton 
race." 

Lateat  scintillula  forsan. — "  Some  small  spark  may  lie  per- 
chance concealed."  These  words  (in  reference  to  the  vital 
spark)  have  been  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  Humane 
Society  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned. 

Ldtibrem  lavas.  Prov. — "  You  are  washing  a  brick."  This 
was  originally  said  of  unburnt  bricks,  which  the  more 
they  were  scoured,  the  more  muddy  they  became.  "  Tou 
are  making  bad  worse." 

Latet  anguis  in  herbd.  Vibo. — "  A  snake  lies  hidden  in 

the  grass."  Individuals,  like  armies,  suffer  most  from 
perils  that  lie  in  ambush. 

Latins  regneSy  avidum  domando 
Splritum,  quam  si  Ltbyam  remotis 
Uddibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Posnus 

Serviat  uni.  Hob. 
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— w  You  may  possess  a  more  extensive  dominion  by  con- 
trolling a  craving  disposition,  than  if  you  could  unite 
Libya  to  the  distant  Gades,  and  the  natives  of  either  Car- 
thage  were  subject  to  you  alone." 

Latrant  me,  Uteo  ac  taceo. — "They  bark  at  me,  but  I  lie 
hid,  and  hold  my  tongue." 

Latrante  uno,  latrat  statim  et  alter  cards.  Prov. — "  When 
one  dog  barks,  another  at  once  barks  too." 

Latrantem  curatne  alto  Diana  canem  ?  JProv. — "  Does  Diana 
on  high  care  for  the  dog  that  bays  her  ?" 

Lauddri  a  laudato  viro.  Cic. — "  To  be  praised  by  a  man 
who  deserves  praise." 

Laudat  vendles  qui  vult  extrudtre  merces.  Hoe. — "He 
praises  the  wares  he  has  to  sell  who  wishes  to  push  them 
off  upon  others." 

Laudato  ingentia  rura, 
JExiguum  ctilito.  Visa. 

— "  Commend  large  estates,  but  cultivate  a  small  one." 
You  will  both  avoid  giving  offence  to  others,  and  will  in- 
sure your  own  happiness  andpeace  of  mind. 
— Laudator  tempdris  acti.  Hoe. — "A  praiser  of  times 
past."  An  old  man,  who,  like  Nestor  in  the  Iliad,  is 
always  praising  the  men  and  manners  of  former  times. 
A  weakness  both  amiable  and  natural.  See  JEtasparen- 
tum,  &c. 

•Laudator  ah  his,  culpdtur  ah  illis.     Hob. — "He  is 
praised  by  these,  censured  by  those." 

LaudXbus  arguitur  vini  vinosus. Hob. — "  The  drunkard 

is  convicted  by  his  praises  of  wine." 

Laudis  ombre  tomes  ?  sunt  certa  piacula  qua  te 
Terpure  lecto,  pdterunt  recredre,  libello.         Hoe. 
— "  t)o  you  swell  with  the  love  of  praise  ?    There  are  [in 
philosophy]  certain  purgations  which  can  restore  you,  a 
certain  treatise  being  thrice  perused  with  purity  of  mind." 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  plehem  voco,  congrPgo  clerum, 
Defunct os  ploro,  pestem  Jugo,festa  decor o. 
— "  I  praise  the  true  God,  I  summon  the  people,  I  as- 
semble the  clergy,  I  mourn  the  dead,  I  put  to  flight  the 
plague,  I  celebrate  festivals."  Inscription  on  a  church  bell. 
See  Funera,  &c. 

Laudo,  malum  cum  amid  toum  duds  malum.    Pulut. — "I 
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commend  you  for  considering  the  affliction  of  your  friend 
your  own  affliction." 

Laureum  baculum  gesto.  Prov. — "  I  carry  a  sprig  of  laurel." 
I  am  proof  against  all  dangers.  The  laurel  was  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  and  to 
afford  security  against  lightning. 

Lous  Deo. — "  Praise  be  to  God." 

Laus  in  proprio  ore  sordescit.  Prov. — "  A  man's  own  praise 
of  himself  is  unseemly."  "  Self-praise  is  no  recommend- 
ation." 

LebMde  ccecior.  Prov. — "  Blinder  than  a  serpent's  slough." 
Which  has  holes  only  instead  of  eyes. 

Lege  totum  si  vis  scire  to  turn. — "  Bead  the  whole  if  you  wish 
to  know  the  whole."  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  a  book 
on  one  connected  subject,  by  reading  a  bit  here  and  there. 

Legem  brevem  esse  oportet  quo  ftictlius  ab  impfoitis  tbiedtur. 
Sen. — "  A  law  ought  to  be  short  that  it  may  be  the  more 
easily  understood  by  the  unlearned." 

Leges  a  victorious  dicuntur,  accipiuntur  a  victis.  Cttrt. — 
"  Conditions  are  made  by  the  conquerors,  accepted  by  the 
conquered." 

Leges  ad  civium  salutem,  civitatumque  ineolumitdtem  condito 
sunt  Cic. — "  Laws  were  made  for  the  safety  of  citizens, 
and  the  security  of  states." 

Leges  mori  serviunt.     Plaut.— "The  laws  are  subser- 
vient to  usage." 

Leges  sunt  invented  qua  cum  omnibus  semper  und  atque  eddem 
voce  ttquerentur.     Cio. — "Laws  are  so  made  that  they 
may  always  speak  with  one  and  the  same  voice  to  all. 
Good  laws  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 

Legis  constructio  nonfacit  injuriam.  Law  Max. — "  The  con- 
struction of  the  law  does  injury  to  no  man."  For  instance, 
it  will  not  suppose  a  man  to  grant  away  that  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  another. 

—Legiftm&fraudatur  littra  voce  ; 

Bl&saque  fit  jusso  lingua  coacta  sono.     Otxd. 
— "  The  letters  are  deprived  of  their  full  sound,  and  the  lisp- 
ing tongue  is  contracted  with  an  affected  pronunciation. 

Legum  ministri  magistrdtus,  legum  interpretes  judtces ;  legum 
deriique  idcirco  omnes  servi  sumust  ut  llb&ri  esse  possimus. 
Cio. — "  The  magistrates  are  the  ministers  of  the  law,  the 
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judges  the  interpreters  of  the  laws ;  we  all,  in  fine,  are 
the  servants  of  tne  law,  that  we  may  be  free." 

Lenior  et  mtlior  fis,  accedente  senectd  ?  Hob. — "  Do  you 
become  milder  and  better,  as  old  age  approaches  ?" 

LevXter  ex  mtrito  quidquid  patidre  ferendum  est, 
Qua  venit  indigne  poena  dolenda  venit.  Ovid. 

— "  Whatever  you  suffer  deservedly  should  be  borne  with 
patience;  the  penalty  that  comes  upon  us  undeservedly 
comes  as  a  ground  for  complaint."  The  poet  thus  con- 
soles himself,  upon  his  banishment  to  Thrace  without  hav- 
ing deserved  it. 

Lentiscum  mandfre.  Prov. — "  To  chew  mastich."  Said  of 
people' over-nice  about  their  personal  appearance.  Gum 
mastich  is  a  whitener  of  the  teeth,  and  a  preserver  of  the 
gums. 

Lebnem  larvd  terres.  Prov. — "You  are  for  frightening  a 
lion  with  a  mask.*' 

Leonlna  societas.  Prov. — "  A  lion's  society."  A  partnership 
where  one  individual  engrosses  the  whole  power  and  author- 
ity. See  the  Fable  of  the  Lion  in  Partnership,  in  Phce- 
drusy  b.  i.  f.  1. 

Leonini  versus. — u  Leonine  verses."  These  consist  of  Latin 
hexameters,  or  hexameters  and  pentameters,  in  rhyme. 
There  are  various  kinds ;  but  the  most  common  is  that  in 
which  the  caesura  in  the  fifth  syllable  rhymes  with  the 
end  of  the  line,  thus : 

En  rex  Edvardus  debacchans  ut  leopard  us. 
("  Lo !  king  Edward,  raging  like  a  leopard.") 
Other  metres  are  however  used  in  the  Leonine  hymns  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Leoninus,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  may  very  possibly  have  revived  the  use  of  these 
rhymes ;  but  we  find  them  composed  as  far  back  as  the 
third  century. 

Leonum  ora  a  magistris  impiine  tr octant ur.  Sen. — "The 
mouths  of  lions  are  handled  with  impunity  by  their 
keepers."  That  which  is  dangerous  to  one  man  may  be 
done  in  safety  by  another. 

Ufpidi  mores  turpem  orndtum  fHtile  factis  comprtfbant.  Plattt. 
— "  G-ood  morals  have  no  difficulty  in  setting  off  a  lowly 
garb." 
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Lfyfrris  vitam  vivit.  Prov. — "  He  lives  the  life  of  a  hare." 
He  is  always  full  of  fears  and  anxiety. 

Lepos  et  festlvitas  ordtionis.  Cic. — "  The  pleasantry  and 
playfulness  of  his  conversation.' * 

Leve  Jit  quod  bene  fertur  onus.  Ovtd. — "  The  load  be- 
comes light  which  is  borne  with  cheerfulness." 

Leves  homines  futuri  sunt  improvidi.  Tacit. — "  Light-mind- 
ed men  are  careless  of  the  future." 

Levia  perpessi  sumus,  si  flenda  pdiimur.  Sen. — "  We  have 
had  to  suffer  but  trifles  if  our  sufferings  are  merely  such 
as  we  should  weep  for."  Heal  misfortunes  require  some- 
thing more  than  tears  as  their  remedy. 

Leviora  sunt  injuria,  qua  repent ino  alt  quo  motu  acctdunt, 
quam  ea  qua  meditate  prcepardta  inferuntur.  Cic. — "  The 
injuries  which  befall  us  unexpectedly  are  less  severe  than 
those  which  we  are  deliberately  anticipating." 

Levis  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest.  Sen. — "  That 
grief  is  but  light  which  can  take  counsel." 

Levins  solet  timere  qui  propius  timet.  Sen. — "  A  man's  fears 
are  diminished  when  the  danger  is  near  at  hand."  Dan- 
gers appears  less  formidable  when  looked  in  the  face. 

Lex  appetit  perfectum.  Law  Max. — "  The  law  aims  at  per- 
fection." 

Lex  cltHus  tolerdre  vult  privatum  damnum  quam  publicum 
malum.  Coke. — "  The  law  will  sooner  tolerate  a  private 
loss  than  a  public  eviL" 

Lex  est,  qua  in  Orcecorum  conviviis  obtinetur,  aut  bibat  aui 
dbeat.  JEt  recte.  Aut  enim  frudtur  dliquis,  pdrttir  cum 
dliis,  voluptdte  potandi ;  ut  ne  sobrius  in  violentiam  vino* 
lentbrum  incldat  ante  discedat.  Cic. — "  At  the  banquets  of 
the  Greeks  a  custom  prevails,  that  every  man  shall  either 
drink  or  begone :  and  with  good  reason :  for  every  man 
should  enjoy,  equally  with  the  rest,  the  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing ;  lest  he,  being  sober,  should  witness  any  violence  of 
conduct,  before  he  departs,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
overtaken  with  wine." 

Lex  nemUnem  cogit  ad  impossibtlia.  Law  Max. — "  The  law 
compels  no  man  to  do  impossibilities."  If  a  man  under 
a  penalty  in  a  bond  undertakes  to  do  a  physical  im- 
possibility, the  law  will  not  allow  the  penalty  to  be 
covered. 
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Lex  nerriini  operdtur  inlquum  ;  nemini  facit  injuriam.  Law 
Max. — "  Tne  law  works  injustice  to  no  man,  does  injury 
to  none." 

Lex  non  scripta. — "  The  unwritten  law."  The  common  law 
of  England,  which  originated  in  custom  prior  to  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  and  has  never  been  committed  to  writing. 
The  eldest  son  inherits  realty  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
younger  children  under  the  Lex  non  scripta. 

Lex  prospicit  non  respicit.  Law  Max. — "  The  law  is  pro- 
spective, not  retrospective." 

Lex  scripta. — "  The  written  "  or  "  statute  law." 

Lex  talionis. — "  The  law  of  retaliation,"  or  "  of  requital." 
"  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  This  is  the 
law  of  revenge,  not  of  justice,  and  not  unlike  what  the 
Americans  call  "  Lynch  Law." 

Lex  terra. — "  The  law  of  the  land."  A  term  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  civil  law." 

Lex  universa  est  qua  jubet  nasci  et  mori.  Syr. — "  There  is 
one  universal  law  which  commands  that  we  shall  be  born 
and  shall  die." 

Libera  te  metu  mortis.  Sen. — "  Deliver  thyself  from  the 
fear  of  death."  By  doing  your  best  to  insure  the  reward 
of  a  good  life. 

Libtri  parentes  alant,  aut  mnciantur. — "  Let  children  support 
their  parents,  or  be  imprisoned."     A  Roman  law. 

Liberius  quam  ut  vmperantium  mPminissent.  Tacit. — "  Too 
freely  to  remember  their  own  rulers." 

Liber  tas  est  potestas  faciendi  id  quod  jure  licet.  Law  Max.-^ 
"  Liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  that  which  the  law  per- 
mits."    The  proper  estimate  of  real  liberty. 

Libertas,  qua  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem.  Yibg. — "  Liberty 
which,  though  Late,  looked  back  upon  me  in  my  helpless 
state." 

Libertas  ultima  mundi 

Quo  stUMt  ftrienda  loco. Lttoak. 

— "In  the  spot  where  liberty  has  made  her  last  stand  must 
she  be  smitten."  A  sentiment  attributed  by  Lucan  to 
Julius  Caesar. 

Libidinosa  et  intemperans  adolescentia  effbetum  corpus  tradit 
senectuti.  Cio. — "  A  youth  of  sensuality  and  intemperance 
transmits  to  old  age  a  worn-out  body." 
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Libido  efirendta -{jrendtam  appetentiam  efficit.    Prov. — "  Un- 
bridled gratification  produces  unbridled  desire."     See  8ie 
ribus,  &c. 
a  juste  justitum   t&rvat. — "A  just  balance  preserves 

justice." 

Lteeat  conctdHre  verit.     Hob. — "It  is  only  right  to 

yield  to  truth." 
Licet  tvperbus  ambutee  peevnid, 

Fortuna  non  mulal  genus.     Hob. 

— "  Although  you  way  strut  about,  proud  of  your  money, 

fortune  docs  not  change  birth."     Words  addressed  to  ■ 

conceited  parvenu. 

Ltcuit,  eemperque  li&'bit 

Farcere  persOnis,  dicere  de  ritiis. 

— "  It  ever  has  been  lawful,  and  ever  will  be,  to  span 

the  person,  but  to  censure  the  vice." 
Lignum  vit<t. — "  The  wood  of  life."     Boxwood,  or  the  wood 

of  the  guaiacum  officinale,  is  popularly  so  called. 
Limie  labor  et  mora.     Hob. — "  The  labour  and  tedioos- 

ness  of  the  file."   The  wearisome  labour  of  correcting  and 

giving  the  last  polish  to  a  work. 
Lingua  mali  loquax  malm  mentis  est  indicium.   8tr. — "An  evil 

tongue  is  the  proof  of  an  evil  mind."  Because  "  Out  of  the 

abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  apeaketh."  Luke  vi.  4, 5. 
Lingua  mali  pars  prss/ma  term.     Jttt. — "The  tongue  is 

the  worst  part  of  a  bad  aervant."     If  a  servant  is  unprin- 
cipled, the  opportunities  which  he  has  for  slander  render 

bis  power  for  evil  ten-fold  greater. 
—lAngud  melior,  sedfr'tg'tda  hello 

Dextfra. *  TlBfl. 

— "  Excelling  in  speech,  but  of  a  right  hand  slow  to  war." 

The  description  given  of  Drances. 
Lingua,  tile;     non  est  ultra  narrdbtle  quicqttam.       Otts.— 

"  My  tongue,  be  silent ;  not  another  word  must  be  said." 
Lingtire  centum  sunt,  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  vox. Vieq. 

— "  It  has  a  hundred  tongues,  a  hundred  mouths,  a  voice 

of  iron."     The  attributes  of  rumour. 
lAnguas  prorsus  non  nego 

Habere  at  que  agfre  maxima*  me  gratiat ; 

Verum  ocilii  ut  privtris  opio  perfidin.     PlLXS. 
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— u  I  do  not  deny  that  to  your  tongue  I  owe  most  sincere 
thanks,  and  I  return  them ;  but  I  wish  you  may  be  deprived 
of  your  perfidious  eyes."  Said  to  one  who,  though  he  may 
hold  his  tongue,  still  acts  the  traitor  by  his  significant 
looks. 

Linguam  alicujus  fuftltm  ac  ventbsam  retundrre.  Lrvr. — "  To 
silence  the  babbling  empty  tongue  of  a  person." 

IAnquam  compescfre,  virtus  non  minima  est, — "  To  restrain 
tne  tongue  is  not  the  least  of  virtues." 

Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor,  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arbdrum, 
Te,  prater  invlsas  cupressos, 
TJlla  brevem  dbmlnum  sequetur.  Hob. 

— "Your  estate,  your  house,  and  your  pleasing  wife  must 
be  left,  nor  shall  any  of  these  trees  which  you  are  tending 
follow  you,  their  owner  for  a  brief  space,  except  the  hated 
cypresses."  The  cypress  was  planted  near  the  graves  of 
the  dead. 

Lis  litem  gVntrat.     JProv. — "  Strife  begets  strife." 

Litem  paret  lis,  noxa  item  noxam  parit.  JProv. — "  Dispute 
begets  dispute,  and  injury  begets  injury." 

Inftra  canina. — "The  canine  letter."  The  letter  R  is  so 
called,  as  it  seems  to  be  pronounced  by  a  dog  when  he 
snarls,  "  Grr,  Grrr,"  as  Babelais  says. 

Litera  scripta  manet. — "  The  written  letter  remains ."  "Words 
may  escape  our  memory,  but  that  which  is  written  re- 
mains established  as  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  writer. 
Probably  a  portion  of  a  mediaeval  pentameter. 

Litera  BellProphontis.  Brov. — "  Letters  of  Bellerophon." 
Proetus,  king  of  Argos,  suspecting  that  Bellerophon  had 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  sent  him 
to  the  king  of  Syria  with  a  sealed  letter  directing  him 
to  put  the  bearer  to  death.  Hence  letters  which  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  bearer  are  called  Litera  BellProphontis. 

Litera  humaniores.—"  Polite  literature,"  or  "  arts,"  in  Uni- 
versity parlance. 

IAttus  ama,  altum  alii  teneant. Vieo. — "  Hug  the  shore, 

let  others  stand  out  into  the  deep."  Figuratively  applied, 
these  words  warn  us  not  to  launch  out  into  hazardous  en- 
terprises, but  to  consult  the  dictates  of  prudence. 

iAvidi  limis  oculis  semper  aspiciunt  aliorum  commdda.  Cio. — 
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"  Envious  men  always  view  with  jealousy  the  prosperity  of 
others.' * 

Loc.  cit.  for  Loco  citato. — "  In  the  place  quoted." 

Locum  tenens. — "  Holding  his  place,"  meaning,  a  person  act- 
ing for,  or  holding  the  office  of,  another.  A  substitute  or 
deputy,  or,  more  strictly  Bpeaking,  a  lieutenant. 

Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris.  Hob. — "  There  is  room 
enough  for  more  to  introduce  their  friends."  The  "«m- 
bra"  or  "shadow,"  was  a  guest's  friend,  allowed  by  the 
Boman  custom  to  accompany  him  at  banquets  and  en- 
tertainments. 

Locus  in  quo. — "  The  place  in  which."  Meaning,  the  place 
or  position  which  was  previously  occupied. 

Locus  sigilli. — "  The  place  for  the  seal  — which  is  pointed 
out  in  copies  of  deeds  or  sealed  documents  by  the  letters 
L.  S. 

Locus  standi. — "  A  place  for  standing."  A  position  assumed 
in  argument. 

Longa  est  injuria^  longa? 

Ambages. VlBG. 

— "  Lengthened  is  the  story  of  my  wrongs,  tedious  the 
detail." 

Longa  mora  est,  quantum  noxce  sit  tibtque  repertum 

JEnumerdre :  minor  fuit  ipsa  injumia  vero.  Ovid. 

— "  It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  how  great  an 
amount  of  guilt  everywhere  prevailed ;  even  the  report  it- 
self was  below  the  truth."  The  words  of  Jupiter  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  mankind  by  the  deluge. 

—  Longa  via  est,  nee  tempora  longa  supersunt. 

Dixit;  et  hosplfibus  jdnua  nostra  pat  et.  Ovid. 

— "  '  Long  is  the  road/  said  he, 4  and  little  of  the  day  re- 
mains ;  my  door  too  is  ever  open  to  the  stranger.'" 

Longe  aberrat  scopo. — "  He  is  wide  of  the  mark."  "  He  has 
wandered  far  from  his  sphere." 

Longe  absit. — "  Far  be  it  from  me."  Or  as  we  say,  u  God 
forbid."^ 

Longe  mea  discrfpat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratio. Hon. 

— "Both  my  language  and  my  sentiments  differ  widely 
from  theirs." 

Longum  iter  est  per  pracepta,  breve  et  effxeax  per  exemplar 
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Sew. — "  The  road  by  precept  is  long ;  by  example,  short 
and  effectual." 

Loguendum  ut  vulgus,  sentiendum  ut  docti.  Coke.— "We 
should  speak  with  the  populace,  think  with  the  learned." 

Lotis  mariibus. — "  With  clean  hands." 

Lubrfca  nascentes  implent  conchylia  Vance.  Hob. — "  The  in- 
creasing moon  plumps  up  the  slippery  oyster."  A  dictum 
to  be  remembered  by  the  epicure. 

Lubrlca  statio  et  proxfma  prceclpttio. — "  A  slippery  spot,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

Lubrtci  sunt  fortunes  gressus. — "  The  footsteps  of  fortune 
are  slippery." 

Lubrlcum  lingua  non  facile  in  pcenam  est  trahendum.  Law 
Max. — "  A  slip  of  the  tongue  ought  not  to  be  punished 
without  due  consideration." 

Lucem  redde  tua,  dux  bone,  patria  ; 
Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuns 
Affulsit  popiito,  grdtior  et  dies, 
JEt  soles  melius  nitent  Hoe. 

— "  Restore,  O  excellent  prince,  light  to  thy  country ;  for, 
like  the  spring,  wherever  thy  countenance  has  shone,  the 
day  passes  more  agreeably  for  the  people,  and  the  sun  has 
a  superior  lustre."  An  eulogium,  addressed  by  the  poet  to 
the  emperor  Augustus,  during  his  absence  from  Rome. 

Lucet,  edmus 

Quo  duett  gula. Hoe. 

— "  It  is  day,  let  us  go  whither  appetite  leads  us." 

Lucidus  ordo.  Hob. — "  Perspicuous  arrangement."  Method. 

Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 

Qudfibet. Jtjy. 

— "The  smell  of  gain  is  good,  come  from  what  it  may." 
Vespasian  made  this  reply  to  his  son  Titus,  when  he  ex- 
postulated with  him  upon  his  imposing  a  tax  upon  urine. 
Lucrum  amdre  nullum  amatorem  decet.     Plaut. — "No 
lover  ought  to  be  in  love  with  pelf." 

Lucrum  malum  csqudle  dispendio.  Prov. — "  An  evil  gain  is 
equal  to  a  loss."     "  What  is  ill-gotten  rarely  thrives." 

Luctantem  Icdriu  fluctlbus  Africum 
Mercdtor  metuenst  otiwm  et  oppldi 
Laudat  rura  sui :  tnox  reftcit  rates 
Quas8as,  inductlis  paupSriem  pati.      Hon. 
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— "  The  merchant,  dreading  the  south-west  wind  contend- 
ing with  the  Icarian  waves,  commends  the  tranquillity  and 
the  rural  retirement  of  the  country-town ;  but  soon,  incap- 
able of  being  taught  to  endure  poverty,  he  refits  his  shat- 
tered bark." 

Luctantes  ventos  tempestdtesque  sonoras 

Imperio  premit. VlBO. 

— "  He  represses  by  his  control  the  struggling  winds,  and 
the  resounding  tempests.' '  Said  in  allusion  to  the  sway 
of  JEtilus,  the  god  of  the  winds. 

Lucus  a  non  lucendo. — That  is,  Lucus,  "  a  grove,"  is  derived, 
by  antiphrasis,  from  non  lucere,  "  not  to  admit  light,"  be- 
cause, as  the  grammarians  said,  it  does  not  allow  the  light 
of  the  sun  to  shine  through  it.  This  derivation  is  found  in 
Servius  on  JEneid  I.,  Charisius,  and  Diomedes.  Quintilian 
(i.  6)  also  notices  it,  but  merely  to  ask  whether  such  deriv- 
ations from  contraries  can  possibly  be  received  by  reason- 
able people ;  some  critics  having  also  imagined  that  ludus, 
"a  school,' '  was  so  called  a  non  ludendo,  because  no  play 
was  allowed  in  it,  and  that  Pluto  was  called  Litis,  "  rich," 
because  he  was  minime  dives,  "  not  at  all  rich."  Vossius 
condemns  the  derivation  of  lucus  from  luceo  as  a  mere 
fancy  of  the  grammarians,  and  alludes  to  another  given  by 
Isidore,  xiv.  8,  a  collucendo  crebris  luminibus  relhgionxs 
causd,  "  from  the  number  of  lamps  or  torches  that  were 
often  lighted  in  the  sacred  groves,"  lucus  being  properly  a 
grove  consecrated  to  some  deity,  though  often  used  in  a 
general  sense.  But  Vossius  prefers  on  the  whole  to  derive 
it  from  Xoxoc,  "  an  ambush."  Others  would  have  it  for 
lugus  from  Xvyrj,  "  darkness."  The  real  etymology  is  quite 
uncertain.  Servius,  who  favours  the  derivation  from  luceo, 
adduces,  in  support  of  it,  another  imagination  of  the  gram- 
marians, helium,  "  war,"  a  nulld  re  belld,  because  it  has 
nothing  pleasing  in  it ;  and  Varro,  de  L.  L.,  book  v.,  rather 
inclines  to  think  that  coelum,  "  heaven,"  may  be  derived 
a  celando,  from  "to  conceal,"  quia  apertum  est,  "because 
it  is  open."  Lucus  a  non  lucendo  has  become  nroverbial 
in  ridicule  of  absurd  or  far-fetched  etymologies.  See 
Non  sequitur,  and  Obscurumper  obscurius. 

Lucfere  cum  sacris. — "  To  play  with  holy  things."  To  jest 
on  sacred  subjects. 
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Ludit  in  humdnis  Dwinapotentia  rebus  ; 
J£t  certam  prasens  vix  habet  horafidem.     Ovid. 
— "  The  Divine  power  finds  sport  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  the  present  moment  hardly  carries  positive  assurance.*' 

Ludus  drtimo  debet  aliquando  dari, 

Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  tibi.     Phjed. 

— "  Recreation  ought  sometimes  to  be  given  to  the  mind, 

that  it  may  return  to  you  better  fitted  for  thought.' ' 

LugHe  Ventres  Cupidinesque.  Catull. — "  Mourn,  ye  Ye- 
nuses  and  Cupids."  These  words,  used  by  the  poet  in 
commemorating  the  death  of  Lesbia's  favourite  sparrow, 
are  sometimes  employed  ironically. 

Lumen  soli  mutuum  das.  JBrov. — "  You  are  lending  light  to 
the  sun."  Said  of  persons  who  affect  to  explain  what  is 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  or,  as  Young  says  of 
commentators,  "  Hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun." 

Lupus  infdbuld.  JProv. — "  The  wolf  in  the  fable."  Alluding 
to  the  accidental  arrival  of  the  person  who  happens  at  that 
moment  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  Like  the  wolf 
of  ancient  fable,  which  was  said  to  have  that  power,  his  ap- 
pearance deprives  the  speakers  of  their  voice,  or,  in  other 
words,  puts  a  stop  to  their  conversation.  See  JEdere  non 
poteris,  &c. 

Lupus  pilum  mutat,  non  mentem.  JProv. — "  The  wolf  changes 
his  hair,  but  not  his  nature."     See  Naturam  expellas,  &c. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti. 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est. Hoe. 

— "  Thou  hast  trifled  enough,  hast  eaten  and  drunk  enough, 
'tis  time  for  thee  to  depart."  Words  addressed  to  an  aged 
sensualist,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

Lusit  arndbtliter,  donee  jam  savus  apertam 

In  rabiem  verti  ceepit  jocus. Hoe. 

— "This  raillery  sported  on  pleasantly  enough,  till  at 
length,  becoming  bitter,  it  began  to  turn  into  virulence." 

Lusus  naturw. — "  A  freak  of  nature."  A  deformed  or  unna- 
tural production  is  so  called. 

Lutum  nisi  tunddtur,  non  Jit  urctius.  Prov. — "  Unless  the 
clay  be  well  pounded,  no  pitcher  can  be  made.''  Nothing 
of  value  can  be  produced  without  industry. 

Luxxim  populi  expidre  solent  bella. — "  The  luxury  of  a  people 
is  usually  expiated  by  war."     Luxury  and  dissipation 
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produce  disorder,  the  fruitful  parent  of  turbulence  and 

Iaixutub  desunt  multa,  avarilia  omnia.     Stb. — "  Luxury  is 
in  want  of  many  things ;  avarice,  of  everything." 

JJturSriant  iinlmi  rebut  plerumque  seeundU; 

Nee  facile  est  aiqud  commtida  menie  pati.     Ovrn. 

— "  The  feelings  often  run  riot  amid  prosperity ;  and  to 

bear  good  fortune  with  evenness  of  mind  is  no  easy  task." 


M. 

M.  H.  "  Medicinw  Doctor." — "  Doctor  in  Medicine." 

M.  8.     See  Manu  gcriptum. 

Made  virtute.  Vino. — "  Be  strong  in  virtue."    These  words 

are  sometimes  used  ironically. 
Made  virtste   diligentidque  eito.      Litt. — "  Be  strong  in 

virtue  and  diligence." 
Macidir  qua*  ant  inefiria  fttdit, 

Aut  humana  pnrum  cavit  not  lira.  Hob. 

— "The  blemishes  which  carelessness  haa  produced,  or 

against  which  human  nature  is  not  sufficiently   on  its 

guard." 
Mafidis  Notu*  fvrdat  alts.     Ovm— "The  south-west 

wind  fliea  forth  with  dripping  wings." 
Maqalia  quondam.  Vieo. — "  Once  cottages."  The  same 

may  be  said,  as  to  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  of 

some  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  present  day. 
Magi*  gaudet  quant  qui  senectam  exiiit.    Prov. — "He  is  more 

delighted  than  one  who  has  put  off  old  age,"  t.  e.  has 

become  young  again. 

Magi*  ilia  juvant  qua  plurit  emuntvr.     Jct. — "  Those 

things  please  moat  which  cost  most." 
Magi*  magai  clirici  non  sunt  magis  tSpiente*.     Prov. — "The 

greatest  scholars  are  not  the  wisest  men;"  in  a  worldly 

point  of  view.     A  mediaeval  proverb. 
Magi*  mutus  quam  piteis.  Prov. — "  More  dumb  than  a  fish." 
Magtiter  alius  casus.  Pllky.  the  Elder.—"  Chance  is  a  second 

Magitter  artis  inginigw  largitor 
Venter.  Pxbb. 
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— "  Hunger,  the  teacher  of  the  arts,  and  the  bestower  of 
invention." 

Magistrdtus  indfcat  trirum.—"  Office  proves  the  man."  Motto 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Magna  Charta.  —  "  The  Great  Charter."  The  Charter 
which  was  obtained  from  King  John  by  the  barons  of 
England,  in  the  year  1215,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain. 

Magna  civKtas,  magna  solitudo.  Prov. — "A  great  city,  a 
great  desert."*  A  Latin  adage  taken  from  a  Greek  comic 
poet,  who  said  of  the  city  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  'Epq/iia 
ueyaXrj  %<n\v  fi  MeyaXrj  ito\Iq.  "  The  great  city,  (or  Mega- 
lopolis,) is  a  great  wilderness." 

Magna  est  admirdtio  copibse  sapientergue  dlcentis.  Cic. 
— "  Great  is  our  admiration  of  one  who  expresses  himself 
with  fluency  and  wisdom." 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  pr<evalebit. — "  Truth  is  powerful,  and 
she  will  prevail."  An  adaptation  of  the  words  in  I.  JEsdras, 
iv.  41. 

Magna  est  vis  consuetudinis :  ftcec  ferre  laborem,  contemn&re 
vulnus  et  dolorem  docet.  Cio. — "  Great  is  the  power  of 
habit:  this  teaches  us  to  bear  fatigue,  and  to  despise 
wounds  and  pain." 

Magna  fuit  quondam  capitis  reverent ia  cani9 

Inque  suo  prttio  ruga  senilis  erat.  Ovid. 

—  "In  days  of  yore  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  the 

hoary  head,  and  nonoured  were  the  wrinkles  of  age." 

Magna  medius  comltante  catervd.     Vieo.  —  "In  the 

midst  of  a  vast  crowd  which  attended  him." 

Magna  movet   sttim&cho  fasttdia,  sipuer  unctis 

Tractdvit  calicem  manibus. Hob. 

— "  The  stomach  is  sensible  of  great  loathing,  if  the  servant 
touches  your  cup  with  his  greasy  hands." 

Magna  quidem  sacris  qua  datpracepta  Jibellis 
fictrix  Fortunes  Sapientia.     Ducimus  autem 
Hos  quoque  fit  ices,  qui  ferre  incommoda  vita, 
Nee  jactdre  jugum  vitd  didicere  tnagistrd.         Juv. 
— "  Koble  indeed  are  the  precepts  which  Philosophy,  that 
triumphs  over  Fortune,  lays  down  in  her  sacred  pages.  Yet 
we  deem  those  happy  too,  who,  with  daily  life  for  their 
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preceptress,  have  learnt  to  endure  "with  patience  the  evils 
of  life,  and  not  to  struggle  against  the  yoke." 

Magna  servltus  est  magna  fort  una.  Sen. — "A  great  fortune 
is  a  great  servitude;" — in  consequence  of  the  many  and 
imperative  duties  which  it  entails. 

Magna  vis  est  conscientia  in  utramque  partem,  at  neque 
fimeant  qui  nihil  commiserunt,  et  pcenam  ante  ociilos  versdri 
putent  qui  peccdrunt."  Cio. — "  The  power  of  conscience 
is  great  in  both  "ways;  those  have  nothing  to  fear  who 
have  committed  no  crime;  and  those  who  have  sinned 
always  have  punishment  before  their  eyes." 

Magna  vis  est,  magnum  nomen,  unum  et  idem  sentient  is  senates. 
Cio. — "  Great  is  the  power,  great  the  name,  of  a  senate 
which  is  unanimous  in  its  opinions." 

Magna  felicitates  multum  callglnis  menfibus  htimdnis  objlciunt. 
Sen. — "  Great  prosperity  involves  the  human  mind  in 
extreme  darkness."  Men  who  are  suddenly  prosperous  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  their  duties  and  obligations. 

Magnm  fortftna  comes  adest  aduldtio. — "Adulation  is  the 
attendant  on  great  wealth." 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops.  II  or. — "  Poor  in  the  midst  of 
great  wealth."  A  description  of  a  miser,  who  knows  not 
the  proper  use  of  money,  and  dares  not  spend  it. 

Maqne  pater  divtim,  sasvospuriire  tyrannos 

Jlaud  Slid  rntibne  velis 

Virtutem  vldeant,  intdbescantque  videndo.     Pers. 
— "  Great  father  of  the  gods,  be  pleased  to  punish  cruel 
tyrants  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  may  behold  virtue, 
and  pine  in  despair  as  they  behold  her."    The  pangs  of 
remorse  are  the  severest  punishment. 

Magni  dnimi  est  injurias  desplcere.  Sen. — "  It  is  the  duly  of 
a  great  mind  to  despise  injuries." 

Magni  est  ingPnii  revocdre  mentem  a  sensibus,  et  cogitationem 
a  consuetudfne  abducere.  Cic. — "  It  requires  great  intellect 
to  release  the  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses,  and 
to  wean  the  thoughts  from  confirmed  habits." 

-Magni  nominis  umbra.  Luoan. — "The  shadow  of  a 
great  name."  These  words  are  sometimes  applied  to  the 
degenerate  son  or  descendant  of  an  illustrious  father  or  an- 
cestor. The  son  of  Cicero,  for  instance,  was  only  the 
shadow  of  his  father's  great  name.    See  Stat  magni,  Ac. 
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Magni  refert  quibuscum  vixeris.  Prov. — "  It  is  of  great  con- 
sequence with  whom  you  live."  People  are  generally- 
estimated  according  to  the  character  of  their  associates. 

Magni*  tamen  excidit  amis.    Ovid. — "  He  fell,  however, 
in  a  great  attempt."     See  Hie  situs  est,  &c. 

Magno  corultu  magnas  nugas.  Teb. — "  Great  efforts  on  great 
trifles." 

Magno  cum  perlculo  custoditur,  quod  mult  is  placet.  Syr. — 
"  That  is  Kept  with  great  danger,  which  is  coveted  by 
many." 

Magno  deflurr&ne  mallem 

Quam  ex  hoc  fontlculo  tantundem  svmere. Hob. 

— "  I  had  rather  draw  my  glass  of  water  from  a  great  river 
than  the  same  quantity  from  this  little  spring."  Said 
ironically  in  reproof  of  those  who  lay  by  large  stores  and 
never  use  them. 

Magndrum  haud  unquam  indignus  avdrum.      Vibg. — 
"  Never  proving  unworthy  of  his  illustrious  ancestors." 

Magnos  homines  virtute  metimur,  non  fort  una.  Coitx.  jNep. 
— "  We  estimate  great  men  by  their  virtue,  not  by  their 
success."  Philosophers  may  do  this, but  the  public  does  not. 

Magnum  bonum. — "A  great  good."  A  species  of  plum  is  so 
called. 

Magnum  est  argumentum  in  utroque  fuisse  moderatum. — "  Jt 
is  greatly  in  a  man's  favour,  to  have  shown  himself  mode- 
rate, when  placed  in  either  situation." 

Magnum  hoc  ego  duco9 

Quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honest  urn, 
Nonpatre  prcecldro,  sed  vita  et  pecture  puro.     Hoe. 
— "  I  esteem  it  a  great  blessing  that  I  pleased  you,  who 
distinguish  probity  from  baseness,  not  by  the  illustrious- 
ness  of  a  father,  but  by  the  purity  of  the  heart  and  feel- 
ings." 

Magnum  hoc  vttium  vino  est, 
Pedes  captat  primum  ;  luctdtor  dolosus  est.     Plaut. 
— "  This  is  tho  great  fault  in  wine ;  it  first  trips  up  the 
feet :  it  is  a  cunning  wrestler." 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  juhet 
Quidvis  autfa&re  autpati.     Hob. 

"  Poverty,  a  great  reproach,  impels  us  to  do  or  to  suffer 
anything." 
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Magnum  vectlgal  est  parsimonia.  Cio. — "  Economy  is  a  great 
revenue.' '  On  the  principle  of  Franklin's  favourite  say- 
ing— "  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned." 

Magnus  Alexander  corpbre  parvus  erat.  JProv. — "  The  great 
Alexander  was  small  in  stature." 

Major  e  longinquo  reverentia.  Tac. — "  Bespect  is  greater  at 
a  distance."  Similar  to  our  proverb,  "  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt."  The  French  have  a  saying,  that  "  No  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet." 

Major  Jama?  sitis  est  quam 

Virtntis  ;  quis  envm  virtutem  amplecfftur  ipsam, 
Trcemia  si  folios  ?  Jut. 

— "The  thirst  for  fame  is  greater  than  for  virtue;  fop, 
take  away  the  reward,  and  who  would  embrace  virtue?" 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  selfishness,  though  of  a  laud- 
able character,  in  the  motives  of  the  best  of  men ;  they, 
at  least,  look  for  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience. 

Major  Jueredttas  venit  unicuique  nostrum  a  jure  et  UgYbus, 
quam  a  parentlbus.  Cic. — "  We  each  of  us  receive  a  more 
valuable  inheritance  in  our  civil  and  legal  rights,  than  any 
we  derive  from  our  fathers." 

Major  privdto  visus,  dum  privatus  fuit,  et  omnium  consensu 
capax  imperii,  nisi  imperdsset.  Tacit. — "He  appeared 
greater  than  a  private  individual,  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
private  individual,  and,  by  the  consent  of  all,  would  have 
keen  deemed  fit  to  rule  had  he  never  ruled."  Said  of 
the  Emperor  Galba. 

■  ■  Major  rerum  mihi  nascltur  ordo.  Vibg. — "  A  more  ex- 
tended range  of  things  presents  itself  to  me."  My  views 
become  enlarged. 

Majbresque  cadunt  altis  de  monffbus  umbra;.  Vibg. — "  And 
the  shadows  lengthen  as  they  fall  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tains"— upon  the  approach  of  evening. 

Mala  causa  silenda  est.     Ovtd.  —  "It  is  best  to  be 

silent  in  a  bad  cause." 

Mala  conscientia  etiam  solitfidfne  anxia  at  que  solVfcfta  est. — 
"An  evil  conscience  is  anxious  and  solicitous,  even  in 
solitude." 

Mala  fides.— "  Bad  faith." 

Malagalllna,  malum  ovum.  JProv. — "Bad  hen, bad  egg.**  So 
Matt.  vii.  16,  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles  f" 
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Mala  gramma1  fica  non  vttiat  chartam.  Coke. — "  Bad  gram- 
mar does  not  vitiate  a  deed."  A  deed  is  construed  ac- 
cording to  the  manifest  intention  of  the  writer. 

Mala  tnali  malo  mala  contulit  omnia  mundo  ;     - 
Causa  mali  tantifcemina  solafuit. 

— "  The  jaw-bone  of  a  bad  man  with  the  aid  of  an  apple 
brought  all  evil  into  the  world;  woman  alone  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  evil."  A  play  on  the  Latin  words,  ma  fa, 
"a  jaw-bone,"  mtilus,  "bad,"  malum,  "  evil,"  and  malum, 
"an  apple." 

Mala  mens,  malm  jtnimus.  Teb. — "  Bad  heart,  bad  dispo- 
sition." 

Mala  ultro  adsunt.    Pboy. — "  Misfortunes  come  unsought." 

Male  cuncta  ministrat 

Impetus . Stat. 

— "  Violence  conducts  everything  badly."  When  we  are 
influenced  by  passion,  we  do  everything  amiss.  See  Da 
spatium,  &c. 

Male  imperando  summum  imptrium  amittttur.  Sye. — "  By 
bad  government  the  supreme  rule  is  lost." 

Male  narrando  fdbula  depravdtur. — "  A  story  is  spoiled  by 
being  badly  told." 

Male  partum  male  disphit.  Plaut. — "  Property  ill  got,  ill 
spent."  "  Lightly  come,  tightly  go."  See  De  male  qua* 
sit  is,  &c. 

Male  secum  agit  <sger,  mtdicum  qui  haredem  facit.  Stb. — 
"  The  sick  man  does  injustice  to  himself  who  makes  his 
physician  his  heir." 

Male  si  manddta  loqudris, 

Aut  dormitdbo  out  rlaebo. Hob. 

— "  If  you  pronounce  the  parts  assigned  you  badly,  I  shall 
either  fall  asleep  or  laugn."  Addressed  to  an  actor  in 
tragedy. 

Male  verum  examtnat  omnia 

(hrruptus  judex. Hob. 

— "  Every  corrupt  judge  imperfectly  examines  into  the 
truth."  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  such  parts  of  the  matter  as  do 
not  suit  his  purpose.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  intem- 
perate man  as  ill  qualified  to  judge  of  temperance. 

Mole  vivunt  qui  se  semper  vitfZros  put  an  t.  Stb. — "  They 
live  ill,  who  think  they  will  live  for  ever."  Because  they 
are  always  deferring  repentance  and  amendment. 
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Wale'dieus  h  maWftco  non  distal  nisi  occasions.     QtTKTItX. — 

"An  evil-speaker  differs  from  an  evil-doer  in  nothing  but 

want  of  opportunity."    A  person  who  stabs  our  good  name 

will  not  hesitate  to  stab  the  body  if  it  suits  his  purpose, 

and  he  can  insure  impunity. 
Maltfacere  qui  vv.lt,  nunqvam  non  eauiam  invfniet.     Sra.— 

"  He  who  wishes  to  do  evil  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a 

reason."     See  jEaop's  Fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 
Malesudda  fames.     Viro.  —  "  Hunger  that   persuades  to 

evil." 
Mali  prinelpii  malus  finis.      Tee. — "  Bad  beginnings  have 

bad  endings." 
Malim  inquittam  libertiitem  quam  quiitum  scrvltium. — "  I 

would  prefer  kberty  with  unquiet  to  slavery  with  quiet." 

The  sentiments  of  a  lover  of  freedom  at  any  price. 
Malis  Hvlbut. — "  With  bad  birds,"  t.  e.  "with  a  bad  omen." 
Matltia  est  vcrsuta  etfallax  rStio  nocendi.     Cio. — "  Malice 

ie  a  subtle  and  deceitful  engine  of  mischief." 
Malo  acccpto  stultus  sapit.     Prop. — "  After  Buffering  an  evil 

the  fool  becomes  wise."     "  Experience  is  the  mistress  of 

fools." 
Malo  hhiffiiclTe  tantumdem  est  penculttm 

Quantum  bono  mSPfiicHre. Plaut. 

— "  To  do  good  to  the  bad  is  a  danger  just  as  great  as  to 

do  bad  to  the  good." 
Malo  earn  Platone  errare,  quota  cum  Slits  rede  sentire.    ClO. 

— "  I  had  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato,  than  think  aright 

with  the  others." 
Malo  indisertam  prudentiam,  quam  loqvacem  slultftiam.     ClO. 

— "  I  prefer  ineloquent  prudence  to  fluent  folly." 
Malo  malo  malo  malo. 

— "  Malo,  I  would  rather  be 

Malo,  in  an  apple  tree, 

Malo,  than  a  wicked  man 

Malo,  in  adversity." 

A  play  upon  the  different  meanings  of  apparently  the 

same  word. 
Mah  mtiti  male  quam  molliter  esse.     Sew. — "  I  prefer  being 

unfortunate  to  being  effeminate." 
Malo  nodo  mains  qwerendus  cunevs.     Prov. — "  For  a  hard 

knot  a  hard  tool  must  be  sought." 
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Malo  si  quid  bhitf&cias,  id  beWflcium  interit, 
Bono  si  quid  maltfftcias,  cctdtem  expUit.     Plaut. 
— "If  you  do  any  good  to  the  bad,  the  benefit  is  lost  at  once, 
if  you  do  any  bad  to  the  good,  it  lasts  for  a  length  of  time." 

Maldrum  facintirum  ministri  quasi  exprobrantes  aspiciuntur. 
Tacit. — "The  accomplices  in  evil  actions  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  our  censors."  There  is  no  dependence 
upon  them  beyond  the  present  moment. 

Matdrum  immensa  vordgo  et  g urges.  Cie. — "  A  boundless 
abyss  and  gulf  of  evils." 

Malum  bene  condUum  ne  move'ris.  Brov. — "  Do  not  disturb 
an  evil  that  has  been  fairly  buried."  "  Let  well  alone" — 
or,  as  we  say,  "Do  not  rip  up  old  sores." 

Malum  consilium  consultori  pesslmum.  Ver.  Elaccus. — 
"  Bad  advice  is  most  fatal  to  the  adviser."  Its  ill  effects 
are  apt  to  recoil  upon  himself.     Seo  Nee  enim,  &c. 

Malum  est  consilium  quod  tnutdri  non  potest.  Syr. — "  That 
is  bad  counsel,  which  cannot  be  changed."  See  Vestigia 
nulla,  &c. 

Malum  in  se. — "  An  evil  in  itself."  That  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  bad  among  civilized  men,  and  is  stig- 

r    matized  as  such  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Malum  nascens  facile  opprlmltur  ;  inveterdtum  Jit  robustius. 
Cio. — "  An  evil  habit  in  the  beginning  is  easily  subdued, 
but  when  it  becomes  inveterate,  it  gains  strength." 

Malum  prohibitum. — "  An  evil  from  prohibition.' '  That  which 
is  conventionally  an  evil,  from  being  so  defined  by  law ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  smuggling. 

Malum  vas  nonfrangltur.  JProv. — "  A  worthless  vessel  does 
not  get  broken."    "Nought  comes  to  no  harm." 

Malus  bonum  ubi  se  slmSlat,  tunc  est pesslmus.  Syr. — "A 
bad  man  is  worst  of  all,  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  good 
one."     Because  we  are  not  on  our  guard  against  him. 

Malus  clandestlnus  est  amor,  damnum  est  merum.  Platjt. — 
"  Clandestine  courtship  is  bad ;  it  is  downright  ruin." 

Malus  est  enim  custos  diuturnitatis  metus,  contraque  benevo- 
lentia  fidelis  vel  ad  perpetuitdtem.  Cic. — "  Fear  is  a  bad 
preserver  of  that  which  is  intended  to  endure ;  on  the 
other  hand,  considerateness  will  insure  fidelity  for  ever." 
A  contrast  of  the  comparative  results  of  despotic  sway 
and  free  government. 
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Malus  malum  vult,  ut  sit  sui  simflis. — "  A  bad  'man  wishes 
another  to  be  bad,  that  there  may  be  one  like  himself." 

Malus  usus  abolendus  est.  Law  Max. — "An  evil  custom 
ought  to  be  abolished."  In  states  this  should  be  done  with 
a  sense  that  every  usage  is  not  necessarily  bad  because  it 
is  old. 

Mandamus.  Law  Term. — "  We  command."  A  writ  or  com- 
mand issuing  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  commanding  certain 
things  to  be  done,  which  it  lies  within  its  power  to  enforce. 

Mandate  suspendium  aticui.  Apul. — "  To  bid  a  man  go  and 
be  hanged." 

Mandrabuli  more  res  succedit.  Prov. — "  The  business  goes 
on  as  as  it  did  with  Mandrabulus :"  i.  e.  worse  and  worse. 
Mandrabulus  was  a  man  who  found  a  treasure,  on  which 
he  presented  to  Juno  a  golden  ram,  meaning  to  make  a 
similar  offering  each  year:  but  repenting  of  his  liberality, 
the  next  year  he  offered  one  of  silver,  and  the  following, 
.  one  of  bronze.  Hence  this  phrase,  very  similar  to  our  say- 
ing, "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

Manebant  vestigia  morientis  libertdtis.  Tacit.  —  "  Traces 
still  remained  of  expiring  liberty."  The  spirit  of  freedom 
was  not  utterly  crushed. 

Manet  altd  mente  repostum, 
Judicium  Paridis  spreta'que  injuria  forma.     VlBQ. 
— "  There  remains  deeply  seated  in  her  mind  the  judgment 
of  Paris,  and  the  injustice  done  to  her  slighted  beauty." 
In  allusion  to  the  vengeance  of  Juno. 

Mdtubus  pedibusque. — "  With  hands  and  feet."  With  all 
one's  energies ;  "  With  tooth  and  nail." 

Manlidna  imperia.  Prov. — "  A  Manlian  order."  In  refer- 
ence to  Titus  Manlius,  who  ordered  his  son  to  be  scourged 
and  beheaded  for  fighting  contrary  to  orders. 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Caldbri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
JParthenope.  Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 
— "  Mantua  bore  me,  Calabria  witnessed  my  death,  Par- 
thenope  [or  Naples]  now  receives  me.  I  sang  of  pastures, 
fields,  and  heroes."  The  epitaph  of  Virgil,  written  by  him- 
self, Donatus  says,  though  without  much  appearance  of 
probability. 

Mantua,  vcb  !    mXsera  mmium  vicina  Cremona.     Yibo.— 
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u Mantua,  alas!  how  much  too  near  to  the  unfortunate 
Cremona!"  These  words  are  said  to  have  been  most  aptly 
quoted  by  Dean  Swift,  on  seeing  a  valuable  Cremona 
violin  swept  from  a  table  to  the  floor  by  a  lady's  mantua 
or  gown. 

Manuforti. — "With  a  strong  hand." 

Manu  scriptum.  —  ""Written  by  the  hand."  Hence  our 
word  manuscript — sometimes  written  MS.  and  in  the 
plural  MSS. 

Manum  de  tabuld  ! — "  Hands  off  the  picture !  "  Meaning 
that  by  touching  and  retouching  you  may  at  last  injure  a 
work.  Said  originally  by  Apelles  to  Protogenes,  when  still 
labouring  to  add  to  the  beauties  of  a  picture  already 
beautiful. 

Manum  non  vertftrim,  dtgltum  nan  porrexPrim. — "I  would 
not  turn  my  hand,  or  hold  out  my  finger  for  it." 

Manus  manum  fricat,  et  manus  manum  lavat.  Prov. — "  Hand 
rubs  hand,  and  hand  washes  hand."  Nature  teaches  us 
that  we  were  made  to  assist  each  other. 

Mare  apertum. — "  A  sea  open," — to  commerce. 

Mare  clausum. — "A  sea  shut  up," — against  the  commerce 
of  the  world  at  large. 

Mare  quidem  commune  cerfo  est  omnibus.  PlAut. — "  Surely 
the  sea  is  common  to  all." 

Margarita  e  stercore.     Prov. — "  A  pearl  from  a  dunghill." 

Mdrmtireo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pompeius  nullo*      Quis  putet  esse  deos? 
Saxapremunt  Ltdnum,  levat  altum  Fama  Catonem, 

Pompeium  tltuli,  Oredimus  esse  deos. 
— "  Licinus  lies  in  a  marble  tomb,  Cato  in  an  humble 
one,  Pompey  in  none.  Who  can  think  that  the  gods  exist  ? 
Heavy  lies  the  stone  on  Licinus ;  Fame  raises  Cato  on 
high;  his  glories,  Pompey.  We  believe  that  the  gods  do 
exist."  The  first  two  lines  are  an  epigram  from  the  Latin 
Anthology  in  reference  to  the  magnificent  tomb  of  one 
Licinus,  the  slave  and  steward  of  Julius  CaBsar.  The  two 
lines  in  answer,  which  are  equally  good,  are  of  more  recent 
origin. 

Mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet.  Claud. — "  A  more  serious 

warfare  lies  concealed  beneath  a  show  of  peace." 
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—Mortem  accetuBre  cantu.  Tihg. — "  To  kindle  the  war- 
fere  by. his  note."  Said  of  a  trumpeter,  and  the  effects  of 
martial  music. 

Mater  ait  natte,  dtcnatte,  Wilia,  natam 
Vt  tntineat  nata;  plangfre  filililam. 

"  The  mother  to  her  daughter  spake, 
Daughter,  said  she,  arise, 
Thy  daughter  to  her  daughter  take, 
Whose  daughter's  daughter  cries." 
A  distich,  according  to  Zuinglius,  on  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  the  Dalburgs,  who  saw  her  descendants  to  the  siztn 
generation. 

Mater  arlium  neceesltas,  Prov. — "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
arts."  Or,  as  wo  say,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." 

Mater  familial. — "  The  mother  of  a  family." 

Mdteriem,  qua  sis  ingfttiosus,  hales.  Ovid. — "You  have  a 
subject  on  which  to  prove  your  ingenuity." 

Matfriem  euperabat  opus. Ovid. — "  'The  workmanship 

surpassed  the  material."  The  mechanical  skill  displayed 
rendered  the  material  more  than  doubly  valuable. 

Mature  fia*  senex,  si  diu  velis  esse  Senear.  Prov. — "  Ton 
must  become  an  old  man  soon,  if  you  would  be  an  old  man 
long."  "  Old  young  and  old  long."  Tou  must  leave  off 
the  irregularities  of  youth  early,  if  you  wish  to  attain  old 
age.     Quoted  by  Cieero,  De  Senectvte. 

Mdveliia  miki  inimleos  inviifcre  quam  me  inimleis  meis  : 
Nam  invidere  alii  bene  esse,  tibi  male  esse,  mlseria  est. 

Plattt. 
— "I  had  rather  that  my  enemies  should  envy  me  than  I  my 
enemies  ;  for  to  feel  envy  because  it  goes  well  with  another, 
and  badly  with  yourself,  is  wretchedness." 

Maxima  debeturpuihisreverentt'a. Jut. — "The  greatest 

respect  is  due  to  youth."  Everything  said  and  done  in  the 
presence  of  youtn  should  bo  weighed  more  carefully  even 
than  our  conduct  in  the  company  of  old  age.  It  has  its 
eflect  for  good  or  for  bad. 

Maxima  illfci'bra  est  peccantliimpvnitdtis  tpes.  Cic. — "The 
greatest  allurement  to  guilt,  is  the  hope  of  escaping  with 
impunity."  It  is  the  certainty  of  punishment  that  detera 
from  the  commission  of  crime. 
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Maxima  poena  mihi  est  ipsum  offendisse Ovtd. — "  It  ia 

my  greatest  punishment  to  nave  offended  him." 
Maxima  quceque  domus  servis  est  plena  superb  is.     Juv. — 

"  Every  great  house  is  full  of  insolent  servants." 
Maximas  virtutes  jacere  omnes  necesse  est,  voluptate  dominant e. 

Cio. — "  Where  a  love  of  pleasure  reigns  paramount,  the 

greatest  of  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  inactive.' ' 
Maximus  in  minimis. — "  Very  great  in  very  little  things." 

The  character  of  a  laborious  trifler. 
Me  antehac 

Supremum  habuisti  comitem  consUiis  tuis.     Platjt. 

— "  Till  now  you  have  had  me  as  the  most  intimate  sharer 

in  your  counsels." 
Me  duce,  damnosas,  homines,  compesclte  euros.  Ovtd. — "  With 

me  for  your  guide,  ye  men,  dispel  your  anxious  cares." 
Me  justum  esse  gratis  oportet.    Sex. — "  It  is  my  duty  to  be 

just  without  reward." 
Me  liceat  casus  misereri  insontis  amid  ?  Vino. — "  May  it  bo 
f    allowed  me  to  pity  the  misfortunes  of  my  guiltless  friend  ?" 
Me,  me,  ads  urn  qui  feci,  in  me  convertUe  ferrum.     Vibg. — 

"  On  me !  on  me !  here  am  I  who  did  the  deed,  oh  turn 

your  sword  on  me."     See  Meafraus,  &c. 
Me  mts#rum  !  paucas  mfinui  quod  prosit  in  horas.     Ovtd. — 

"  Wretched  me !  I  have  been  giving  advice  to  be  of  use 

for  a  few  hours  only." 
Me  non  ordcSla  certum, 

Sed  mors  certafacit. 

— These  words  are  part  of  a  speech  of  Cato  in  Lucan,  ix. 

682.     Cato  says, 

Sortilegis  egeant  dubii,  semperque  futuris 

Casibus  ancipites,  me  non  oracula  certum, 

Sed  mors  certafacit ;  pavido  fortique  cadendum  est. 

— "-Let  those  who  are  doubtful,  and  always  perplexed 

about  future  events,  seek  the  aid  of  diviners ;  as  for  me, 

it  is  not  oracles  that  render  me  decided,  but  death,  which 

is  itself  decided ;  for  the  coward  and  the  hero  must  perish 

alike." 
Me  non  solum  piget  stultitia  mem,  sed  etiam  pudet.     Cic. — 

"  I  am  not  only  grieved  at,  but  even  ashamed  of,  my 

Me  Parnassi  desertaper  ardua  dulcis 
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JSaptat  amor  ;  juvat  irejugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  divertttur  orbUa  clivo,  VibG. 

— "  The  sweet  love  [of  the  Muses]  transports  me  along 
the  lonely  heights  of  Parnassus ;  I  delight  to  range  those 
mountain-tops,  where  no  path,  trodden  by  the  ancients, 
winds  down  to  Castalia  with  gentle  descent."  i 

Me  pascant  ollvw,  •  Jj^ 


Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvce. 
Frui  pardtis,  et  valido  mihi, 

Latoe  clones,  et,  precor,  intPgrd 
Own  mente,  nee  turpem  senectam 
DegZre,  nee  citMrd  carentem.        Hob. 
— "  May  olives  support  me,  succory  too  and  soft  mallows. 
O  son  of  Latona,  grant  me  to  enjoy  what  I  have,  and  to 
possess  my  health,  with  an  unimpaired  understanding,  I 
beseech  thee;   and  not  to  pass  a  wretched  old  age,  or 
deprived  of  my  lyre." 

Mea  culpa,  Deus. — "  My  fault,  0  God."  A  mediaeval  expres- 
sion, like  our  "  God  forgive  me,"  used  by  a  person  when 
sensible  of  having  done  or  said  anything  profane. 

Meafraus  omnis :  nihil  iste  nee  ausus, 
Necpotuit,  caelum  hoc,  et  conscia  elder  a  testor.  Vibg. 
— "  Mine  is  all  the  offence,  he  neither  dared,  nor  could  do, 
aught.  This  I  call  heaven  and  the  conscious  stars  to  wit- 
ness." (See  Me,  me,  adsum,  &c.)  The  words  of  Nisus, 
when  attempting  to  save  Euryalus,  in  the  9th  JEneid.  A 
celebrated  statesman,  having  quoted  the  passage, "  Me,  me, 
adsum"  &c,  was  reminded  by  his  opponent,  that  he  had 
omitted  the  " Mea  fraus  omnis"  which  was  much  more 
applicable  to  him. 

Medrum  rerum  me  novisse  csquum  est  ordtnem.  Platjt. — "  It 
is  right  that  I  should  know  the  state  of  my  own  circum- 
stances." 

Mecum  facile  rPdeo  in  grdtiam.     Piled. — "  I  am  easily 

reconciled  to  myself." 
-M folia  inter  pralia  semper 


St  ell  drum,  cartique  plagis,  svperisque  vacdvi.     Lit  CAN. 
— "Ever,   amid  battles,  have  I  found  time  to  contem- 
plate the  stars,  and  the  tracts  of  heaven,  and  the  realms 
above." 
MZdlci,  causd  morbi  inventd,  curationem  inventamputant.     do. 


3t~. 
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— "  Physicians  think  that,  the  cause  of  the  disease  being 
discovered,  they  have  also  discovered  its  cure." 

Mtdlci  graviores  tnorbos  asperis  reme'diis  cur  ant.     Citrt. — 
"  Physicians  cure  severe  diseases  with  sharp  remedies." 

Medtcus  dedit  qui  tempbris  morbo  moram, 
Is  plus  rhntdii  quam  cutis  sector  dedit. 
— "  The  physician  who  gives  to  the  disease  time  for  cure, 
finds  a  better  remedy  than  he  who  cuts  the  skin."     A 
gradual  cure  is  more  desirable  than  recourse  to  violent 
remedies. 

Medio  defonte  foporum 

Surgit  amdri  oTiquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat.  Lucret. 
— "  From  the  midst  of  the  very  fountain  of  delight  some- 
thing bitter  arises,  to  vex  us  even  amid  the  flowers 
themselves." 

"  Full  from  the  fount  of  joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings." 

Childe  Harold,  c.  i.  §  82. 
-MPdio  tutisslmus  ibis.     Ovid.  —  "You  will  go  most 


safely  in  the  middle."     By  avoiding  extremes  you  will  in- 
sure comparative  security. 
-Mediocribus  esse  pottis 


Non  Di,  non  kb* mines,  non  concessere  columns.     Hor. 
— "Mediocrity  in  poets  not  gods,  nor  men,  nor  book- 
sellers will  permit." 

Mldibcrttas  est  inter  viimium  et  parwm. — "  Mediocrity  is  the 
mean  between  too  much  and  too  little." 

Mel  in  ore,  verba  lactis, 

Fel  in  corde,fraus  infactis. 

— "  Honey  in  his  mouth,  words  of  milk,  gall  in  his  heart, 
fraud  in  his  deeds."  A  Leonine  couplet  of  the  middle 
ages,  descriptive  of  a  hypocrite. 

Melior  est  conditio  possidentis.  Law  Max. — "  The  condition 
of  him  who  is  in  possession  is  the  most  advantageous." 
"  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  where  the  rights 
are  equal. 

Melior  est  conditio  possidentis,  ubi  neuter  jus  liabet.  Law 
Max. — "  Where  neither  has  a  right,  the  condition  of  him 
who  is  in  possession  is  the  best." 

Melior  tutiorque  est  certa  pax,  quam  sperata  victoria.     Ltv. 
— "  Certain  peace  is  better  and  safer  than  expected  vic- 
tory." 
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Meliora  sunt  ea  qua  naturd,  quam  qua  arte  perfecta  sunt. 
Cic. —  "Those  things  which  are  perfect  by  nature  are 
better  than  those  which  are  made  perfe<jt  by  art." 

Melius  est  cavere  semper,  quam  pad  semel.  Prov. — "  It  is 
better  to  be  always  on  one's  guard,  than  once  to  suffer." 
On  the  other  hand,  Julius  Caesar  used  to  hold  that  it  was 
better  to  suffer  once,  than  to  be  kept  continually  on  the 
rack  of  apprehension. — Melius  est  pati  semel,  quam  cavere 
semper. 

Melius  est  modo  purgdre  peccdta,  et  vttia  resecdre,  quam  in 
futurum  purganda  reservdre.  Th.  a  Kempis. — "  It  is  better 
now  to  cleanse  ourselves  of  our  sins,  and  to  lop  off  our 
vices,  than  to  reserve  them,  to  be  cleansed  at  some  future 
time." 

Melius  est  peccdta  cavere,  quam  mortem  fugere.  Si  Mdie  non 
es  pardtus,  quomddo  eras  eris  t  Cras  est  dies  incertus :  et 
qui  sets  si  crasttnum  liabebis  ?  Th.  a  Kempis. — "  It  is  better 
to  avoid  sin,  than  to  fly  from  death.  If  to-day  you  are 
not  prepared,  how  will  you  be  to-morrow  ?  To-morrow  is 
an  uncertain  day,  and  how  do  you  know  whether  you  will 
have  a  to-morrow?" 


Melius  non  tangere,  clamo.    Hoe. — "  I  give  notice,  'tis 

best  not  to  touch  me."     The  words  of  a  man  who  is  on 
his  guard  against  every  attack. 

Melius,  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nil  vident  nisi  quod  libuerit.  Tee. — 
"  Better  or  worse,  for  their  advantage  or  disadvantage,  they 
see  nothing  but  what  they  please." 

MeUltum  venerium,  blanda  ordtio.  Prov. — "  A  flattering 
speech  is  honied  poison."  It  tends  to  disarm  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Membra  reformldant  mollem  quoque  saucia  tactum  ; 

Vanaque  sollicitis  inciitit  umbra  metum.  Ovtd. 

— "  The  wounded  limb  shudders  at  even  a  gentle  touch :  and 
to  the  timid  the  unsubstantial  shadow  creates  alarm." 

Memento  mori. — "  Remember  you  must  die."  Anything 
which  reminds  us  of  our  end  is  called  a  memento  mori.  At 
their  banquets  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  intro- 
ducing a  mummy  or  a  skeleton,  and  addressing  words  to 
this  effect  to  their  guests. 

Memento  semper  Jlnis,  et  quia  perditum  non  redit  tempu*. 

Q 
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Th.  a  Kempis. — "  Always  be  in  remembrance  of  your  end, 
and  that  time  lost  never  returns." 

•Memlnerunt  omnia  amantes.  Ovid. — "  Lovers  remember 
everything." 

Memordbilior  prima pars  vita  quam  postrema  fait.  Lrvy. — 
"  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  more  distinguished  than  the 
latter."     Said  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger. 

Mhnorem  immemorem  facit,  qui  monet  quod  memor  memmit. 
Plaut. — "  He  who  is  continually  reminding  a  man  who 
has  a  good  memory,  makes  him  forget." 

Memdria  est  per  quam  mens  rfpUit  ilia  quajuerunt.  Cic. — 
"  The  memory  is  that  by  which  the  mind  recalls  the 
things  that  have  been." 

Memdrtdin  aternd. — "  In  eternal  remembrance." 

Memdria  technica. — "  An  artificial  memory."  Words  or  signs 
adapted  for  aiding  the  memory. 

Menddoem  memdrem  esse  oportet.  Qtjtot. — "  A  liar  should 
have  a  good  memory." 

Menddci  hdmini,  ne  verum  quidem  dicenti  credere  solemus. 
Cic. — "  We  are  accustomed  to  give  no  credit  to  a  liar, 
even  when  he  tells  the  truth."  Illustrated  by  the  Fable 
of  the  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  "Wolf. 

— — Men dici,  mimi9  balatrones.  Hoe. — "  Beggars,  buffoons, 
and  scoundrels."     "  Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail." 

Mendico  ne  parentes  quidem  amid  sunt.  JProv. — "  To  a  beg- 
gar not  even  his  own  parents  are  friendly."  Poverty  has 
the  effect  of  blighting  the  natural  affections. 

Menefugis  ?  per  ego  has  Idchrymas  dextramque  tuam,  te 
Per  connubia  nostra,  per  inceptos  Hymenceos, 
Si  bene  quid  de  te  m?rui9fuit  out  tibi  quicquam 
Dulce  meum,  miserere  domUs  Idbentis,  et  istam 
Orot  siquis  adhuc prfoibus  locus,  exus  mentem.     Ytbg. 
— "  Dost  thou  fly  from  me  ?  I  conjure  thee,  by  these  tears, 
by  thy  own  right  hand,  by  our  marriage  rites,  by  our  new- 
made  wedding  tie,  if  ever  I  have  deserved  well  of  thee,  or 
if  aught  of  my  charms  were  sweet  unto  thee,  pity  my  fall- 
ing house,  and  if  there  is  still  any  room  for  my  prayers, 
lay  aside,  I  beseech  thee,  this  thy  intention."     Dido  thus 
appeals  to  JEneas,  when  he  is  about  to  abandon  her,  and 
fly  from  Carthage. 
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Mens  salts  plactdi  vultum  fluctusque  quiitos 

Ignordre  jubes  ?  Mene  huic  confidfoe  monstro  ?   Vibg. 

— "  Dost  thou  command  me  not  to  understand  the  counte- 
nance of  the  placid  ocean  and  the  waves  ?     Am  I  to  put 

any  faith  in  this  monster  ?  " 

Mensagttat  molem Vibg. — "  A  mind  informs  the  mass." 

Mens  bona  regnum  possidet.  Prov. — "  A  good  mind  possesses 

a  kingdom."     "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."     The- 

motto  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 
Mens  conscia  recti, — "  A  mind  conscious  of  rectitude."    See 

Conscia  mens  recti,  &c. 
Mens  eujusque  is  est  quisque. — "  The  mind  of  the  man  is  the 

man  himself." 
Mens  immota  manet,  Wchrymw  volvuntur  indues.     Vibg.—- 

"His  mind  remains  unmoved.     Tears  are  shed  of  no 

avail." 
■     Mens  interrita  lethi.      Otid. — "  A  mind  unawed  by 

death."    The  feelings  of  a  good  man  in  his  last  moments. 
Mens  invicta  manet. — "  The  mind  remains  unsubdued."  This 

is  especially  proved  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  died 

martyrs  for  their  faith. 
Mens  peccat,  non  corpus,  et  undo  consilium  dbfuit  culpa  abest. 

Lrv. — "  The  mind  sins,  not  the  bodv,  and  where  reason  is 

wanting  there  is  no  criminality."  Hence  it  is  that  lunatics 

are  not  subject  to  the  penal  laws. 
Mens  sine  pondPre  ludit. — "  The  mind  is  playful  when  free 

from  pressure." 
Mensquepati  durum  sustlnet  <pgra  nihil.     Ovid. — "  A  mind 

diseased  can  bear  nothing  that  is  harsh."  Its  susceptibility 

is  increased  by  suffering. 
Mensuraque  juris 

Vis  erat. Lucas".  ' 

— "  And  might  was  the  measure  of  right."  This  takes  place 

in  the  lawless  days  of  anarchy. 
Mentis  gratissimus  error.    Hob. — "  A  most  delightful 

reverie  of  the  mind."     See  Pol  me,  Ac. 
Mentis  ptnUralia.     Claud. — "  The  inmost  recesses  of  the 

mind."     The  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart. 
•Meo  sum  pauper  in  cere.   Hob. — "  I  am  poor,  but  at  my 

own  expense."    Though  I  am  poor,  I  am  out  of  debt. 

q  2 
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Merces  virtutis  laus  est.  Prov. — "  Praise  is  the  reward  of 
virtue." 

Merx  ultronea  putet.  Prov.  —  "  Proffered  wares  stink." 
Quoted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  meaning  that  proffered  ser- 
vices are  despised.  In  either  case  we  are  apt  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  the  person  making  the  offer. 

Messe  tenus  proprid  vive. Pees. — "  Live  within  your 

own  harvest."     Live  within  your  means. 

Messis  erant  primis  vrrides  mortdltbus  herba, 
Qua*  telltis  nullo  sollicitante  dabat.  Ovid. 

— "  Green  grass,  which  the  earth  yielded,  unsolicited  by 
man,  was,  to  the  first  mortals,  in  place  of  harvest." 

Metlri  se  quemque  suo  mddulo  ac  pede  verum  est.  Hoe. — "  It 
is  just  that  every  man  should  estimate  himself  by  his  own 
measure  and  standard."  Stretch  your  arm  no  further 
than  your  sleeve  will  reach. 

Meum  and  tuum. — "Mine  and  thine."  The  "law  of  meum 
and  tuum"  means  "the  law  of  property;"  in  contra- 
distinction to  what  is  called  at  the  present  day  communism 
or  socialism. 

Meum  est  proptisitum  in  tabernd  mori  ; 
Vinum  sit  apposXtum  morientis  ori. 
— u  In  a  house  of  carousal,  well  primed  will  I  die, 
"With  the  cup  to  my  lips,  while  expiring  I  lie." 

The  commencement  of  the  so-called  drinking-song  of 
"Walter  Mapes.  It  consists  of  some  stanzas  selected  from 
his  Ooli<B  Confessio, 

Metis  mihi,  suus  cuique  est  earns.  Plattt. — "  Mine  is  dear 
to  me,  and  dear  is  his  own  to  every  man." 

Micat  inter  omnes.  Hob. — "  It  shines  above  all."   These 

words  have  been  used  as  a  punning  inscription  under 
the  picture  of  a  favourite  cat.  u  My  cat  above  all 
others." 

Migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 


Omnis. Hob. 

— "  All  pleasure  has  fled  from  the  ear."    Said  in  reference 
to  those  who  preferred  pantomimic  exhibitions  on  the 
stage  to  the  dialogue  of  the  legitimate  drama. 
Mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negdvit, 
JPorrfget  hora.  Hob. 
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— "  Time  may,  perhaps,  extend  to  me  that  which  it  has 

denied  to  thee." 
Mihi  istic  nee  sMtur  nee  mVtitur.     Plaut.  — "  There  ifl 

neither  sowing  nor  reaping  for  me  in  this  matter." 
Mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  subjungPre  conor.     Hob. 

— "  I  endeavour  to  make  events  submit  to  me,  and  not  to 

submit  mvself  to  them." 
-Mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrdtaque  tempfira Hob. — "  The 


time  flies  slowly  and  heavily  to  me." 

Milt  tat  omnis  amans. Ovid. — "  Every  lover  is  a  sol- 
dier." The  lover  requires  vigilance,  wariness,  resolution, 
and  fortitude.  Ovid  wrote  his  "  Art  of  Love"  to  instruct 
in  this  kind  of  warfare. 

Militia  species  amor  est.  Ovxd. — "  Love  is  a  kind  of  war- 
fare." 

Mille  animos  excipe  mille  modis.  Ovid. — "  Treat  a  thou- 
sand dispositions  a  thousand  different  ways." 

Mille  hfrmlnum  sprcies  et  rerum  discolor  usus  ; 

Telle  suum  cuiqiw  est,  nee  voto  vlvltur  uno.  Pebs. 
— "  There  are  a  thousand  kinds  of  men,  and  different  hues 
in  the  colour  of  things ;  each  one  follows  His  own  inclin- 
ation, nor  do  they  all  agree  in  their  desires."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
the  tastes  of  men  are  suited  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances.     See  Quot  homines,  &c. 

Milfe  modi  VZntris. Ovid.     "  A  thousand-fold  are  the 

ways  of  love." 

Mille  trahens  vdrios  adverso  sole  colores.  Vibg. — "  Drawing 
a  thousand  colours  from  the  opposite  sun."  Said  of  the 
rainbow. 

Millia  frumenti  tua  trTvfoit  area  centum, 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus. Hob. 

-*-"  Though  your  threshing-floor  should  yield  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  corn,  your  belly  will  none  the  more 
hold  more  than  mine." 

Mindtur  innocentlbus  qui  parcit  nocenfibus.  Coke. — "  He 
threatens  the  innocent  who  spares  the  guilty." 

Minor  est  quant  servus,  domtnus  qui  servos  timet. — "  A  master 
who  fears  his  servants  is  lower  than  a  servant."  He 
should  take  care  therefore  not  to  put  himself  in  their 
power. 
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-Minutntur  atrm 


Carmine  cures.        Hob. 

— "  Black  cares  will  be  soothed  by  verse." 

-Mlnuit  prasentia  famam.     Claud. — "  Our  own  pre- 
sence diminishes  the  exaggeration  of  report."  See  Majore 
longinquo,  &c,  and  Vtndictam,  &c. 
Minus  afftcit  sensus  fatigdtio  quatn  cogitdtio.    Quint. — "  Bo- 
dily fatigue  affects  the  mind  less  than  deep  thought." 

■Minus  aptus  acutis 
Ndribus  horum  hdmtnum.  Hob. 

— "  Not  proof  against  the  sharp-witted  sneers  of  these 


men." 


Minus  in  parvos  fortune  forit, 

JOeviusque  ferit  leviora  Deus.     Sen. 
— "  Fortune  rages  less  against  the  humble,  and  G-od  strikes 
,    more  lightly  the  lowly."     See  the  Fable  of  the  Oak  and 
the  Thistle. 

Minuti 

Semper  et  infirmi  est  tittfmi  extguique  voluptas 

Ultio. Jut. 

— "  Revenge  is  always  the  pleasure  of  a  narrow,  diseased, 
and  little  mind."     Any  person  capable  of  thinking  twice 
must  see  that  no  practical  utility  can  result  from  the  gra- 
tification of  revenge. 
MinutuB. — "  Trifles."     Meaning  the  most  minute  and  trifling 

circumstances  connected  with  any  matter. 
Minutula  pluvia  imbrem  parit.     Prov. — "  Many  little  drops 

make  a  shower."     "  Many  littles  make  a  mickle." 
Mira  cano  ;   sol  occ&buit,  nox  nulla  secilta  est. — "  Wonders 
I  sing ;  the  sun  has  set,  no  night  has  ensued."     See  Sol 
occubuit,  Ac. 
Mira  qiuedam  in  cognoscendo  sudvttas  et  delectdtio. — "  There  is 
a  certain  wonderful  gratification  and  delight  in  gaining 
knowledge." 
MTtrdbUe  dictu.    Vibg.— "  Wonderful  to  be  told.' ' 
Mirdmur  ex  intervallo  fallentia.    Prov. — "  We  admire  at  a 
distance  things  which  are  deceptive."     Both  morally  and 
physically  the  sight  is  often  deceived  by  objects  beheld 
from  a  distance.     "  'Tis  distance  lends  encnantment  to 
the  view."     See  Major  e,  &c.,  and  Minuit  prasentia,  Ac. 
Mirantur  taetti,  et  dubio  pro  fulnune  pendent.     Statius.— 
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"  In  silence  they  are  amazed,  and  stand  in  expectation  of 

the  thunderbolt,  doubtful  where  it  shall  fall." 
Mtris  modis  Dt  ludos  faciunt  hnritnibus  ; 

Mirisque  exemplis  somnia  in  somnis  danunt.     Plato. 

— "  In  wondrous  ways  do  the  gods  make  sport  of  men ;  and 

in  wondrous  fashions  do  they  send  dreams  in  sleep." 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem.    Hoe. — "  Mingle  a  little 

gaiety  with   your   grave   pursuits."      "  Be  merry  and 

wise." 


MlsPra  est  magni  custodia  censHs.    Jmr. — "  The  charge 

of  a  great  estate  is  a  misery."  If  the  duties  of  the  owner 
are  properly  attended  to  they  will  entail  labour,  if  neg- 
lected he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  robbed. 

Misttra  est  servttus  ubijus  est  aut  vagum  aut  incogriftwn.  Law 
Max. — "  Servitude  is  a  wretched  state  where  the  law  is 
either  undefined  or  unknown." 

Mlsera  mors  sapienti  non  potest  acctd^re.  Cic. — "  A  wretch- 
ed death  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  wise  man."  To  him 
death,  in  whatever  shape,  will  be  welcome. 

Mts&ram  pacem  vel  hello  bene  mutdri.     Tacit. — "  A  peace 
that  is  productive  of  wretchedness,  may  be  profitably  ex- 
changed for  war."     The  one  is  a  certain  evil,  from  the 
other  good  may  result. 
MlsM,,  quibus 

Intentdta  nites. Hob. 

— "  "Wretched  are  they  to  whom  you,  untried,  seem  fair ! " 
They  will  be  sadly  duped  on  finding  your  beauty  accom- 
panied by  deceit  and  ingratitude. 

Mtsericordia  Ddmfni  inter  pontem  et  fontem.  St.  Augustus". 
— "  Between  bridge  and  stream  the  Lord's  mercy  may  be 
found."  True  repentance,  though  at  the  last  moment, 
will  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Mtseris  succurrfre  disco.    Vibg. — "  I  have  learned  to 
succour  the  wretched."     See  Hand  ignara,  &c. 

Mxserrtma  est  fortuna  qua  inimico  caret.  Stb.  —  "  Most 
wretched  is  the  fortune  of  him  who  has  not  an  enemy." 
Meaning  that  to  be  envied  by  none,  a  man  must  be  low 
down  in  the  world  indeed. 

'Miserrima  istfoec  misPria  est  servo  bono, 
Apud  herum  qui  vera  Idquttur,  si  id  vi  verum  vincUur. 

Plaut. 
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— "  It  is  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  to  a  good  servant, 

who  is  telling  the  truth  to  his  master,  if  that  same  truth  is 

overpowered  by  violence.' ' 
Mtserrimum  est  tvmere  cum  speres  nihil.  Sen. — "  It  is  a  most 

wretched  thing  to  be  in  oread,  when  you  have  nothing  to 

hope  for." 
Mlshum  est  aliend  vivere  quadrd.     Juv. — "  Wretched 

is  it  to  live  at  the  expense  of  another." 
•Mtserum  est  alibrum  incuanbPre  fanus, 


Ne  collapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  columnis.    Jut. 
— "  It  is  wretched  to  bo  dependent  on  another's  fame ;  the 
chance  is,  that  the  props  by  which  you  are  supported  will 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  roof  come  tumbling  down  in  one 


common  ruin." 


Mlsitrum  est  opusy 
Igttur  demum  fodihre puteum,  ubi  sitis fauces  tenet.  Plaut. 
— "  It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  have  to  dig  a  well  at  the  last 
moment,  just  when  thirst  has  seized  your  throat."     The 
disadvantage  of  having  deferred  till  the  last  moment  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

MWrum  istuc  verbum  et  pesslmum  est, 

Habuissc,  et  nihil  habere. Platjt. 

— "  A  shocking  expression  that,  and  a  most  grievous  one, 
'I  had,  and  I  have  not.'  " 

Mitte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  videbis. — "  Send  them 
both  naked  among  strangers,  and  then  you  will  sec."  The 
old  rule  (attributed  by  Bacon,  in  his  Apophthegms,  to 
"one  of  the  philosophers,")  for  knowing  a  fool  from  a 
wise  man.  See  the  Fable  of  Simonides  preserved  from 
Shipwreck,  in  Phffidrus. 

Mitte  hanc  de  pectdre  cur  am.     Vibg. — "  Dismiss  these 

anxieties  from  your  breast." 

Mitte  superba  patifastldia,  spemque  cad  ii  cam 
DespKce  ;  vive  tibi,  nam  moriere  tibi.  Sen. 

— "  Cease  to  endure  a  patron's  proud  insolence,  and  de- 
spise all  transitory  hopes ;  live  for  yourself,  for  for  your- 
self you  will  die. 

Mittimus.  Law  Term. — "  "We  send."  A  writ  for  the  re- 
moval of  records  from  one  court  to  another,  also  a  precept 
in  writing,  under  which  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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Mobilis  et  vSria  est  ferme  natura  tnalorum.  Jut. — "  The 
nature  of  evils  is  generally  variable  and  changing." 

Mobilitdte  vigct,  viresque  acquirit  eundo.  Vibg. — "  It  lives 
by  moving,  and  gains  strength  as  it  goes."  Said  with 
reference  to  the  activity  of  Rumour,  which  gains  strength 
as  ^  travels. 

—Mobllium  turba  Quiritium.  Hon. — "  A  crowd  of  fickle 
citizens."  The  mob,  so  called  from  their  mobilitas,  or  fickle- 
ness. 

Moderdri  dritmo  et  ordtioni,  cum  sis  irdtus,  non  mVdiScris  vn- 
genii  est.  Cic. — "  To  keep  the  mastery  over  your  indig- 
nation and  language,  when  you  are  angry,  is  no  mean 
effort  of  the  mind." 

Moderdta  durant.  Sen. — "Things  enjoyed  in  moderation 
last  long."     Whereas  excess  entails  speedy  exhaustion. 

Modeste  tamen  et  circumspecto  judlcio  de  tantis  viris  pronun- 
ciandum  est,  tie,  quod  plerisque  accidit,  damnent  qua  non 
intelTigunt.  Quintill. — "  We  should,  however,  pronounce 
our  opinions  with  reserve  and  cautious  judgment,  con- 
cerning such  eminent  men,  lest,  as  is  the  case  with  many, 
we  should  be  condemning  what  we  do  not  understand." 

Modestiafamce  neque  sum  mis  mortdltbus  spernenda  est.  Tacit. 
— "  Fame  is  not  to  be  despised  by  even  the  most  eminent 
of  men,  if  sought  with  modesty."  A  high  reputation  is  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition  so  long  as  it  is  sought  by 
fair  means. 

. Modo  me  TJicbis,  modo  ponit  Athenis.    Hob. — "  He  now 

places  me  at  Thebes,  now  at  Athens."  Said  of  a  dramatic 
writer,  whose  art  and  talent  enable  him  to  carry  his  audi- 
ence along  with  him  whenever  he  changes  the  scene. 

Modus  omnibus  in  rebus  optimum  est  habttu.  Platjt. — "  A 
medium  is  best  to  be  observed  in  all  things."  See  Est 
modus,  &c. 

Modus  dperandi. — "  The  mode  of  operation."  The  way  in 
which  a  thing  is  done. 

Molesta  et  importuna  salutantium  frequentia. — "  A  trouble- 
some and  annoying  crowd  of  persons  paying  their  court." 

Molle  meum  Itvibus  cor  est  violdbile  telis.  Ovid. — "  My  ten- 
der heart  is  vulnerable  by  his  light  arrows."  In  allusion 
to  the  darts  of  Cupid. 

Mollia  tempora  fandi.    Hob. — "  The  favourable  moment 
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for  speaking."     There  is  a  season  for  everything,  and 

among  them,  for  asking  a  favour. 
Mollis  educdtio  nervos  omnes  et  mentis  et  corporis  Jrangit. 

Quint. — "  An  effeminate  education  weakens  all  the  powers 

both  of  mind  and  body." 
Mollis  in  obstquiwn  facflisque  roganUbus  esses.     Ovtd.— 

"  Tou  should  be  kindly  obsequious  and  yielding  to  any 

entreaties.' ' 
^—Mollissima  corda 

Mumdno  gen&ri  dare  se  ndturafatetur, 

Qua  VLchrymas  dedit. Juv. 

— "  Nature  confesses  that  she  has  bestowed  on  man  a  most 

susceptible  heart,  in  that  she  has  granted  tears." 
Moltiter  austero  studio  fallente  labor  em.     Hob.  —  "While 

your  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  beguiles  fatigue." 
-MolUter  ossa  cubent.    Ovm — "Softly  may  his  bones 

repose." 
•Momento  mare  verfitwr  ; 

Eddem  die  vbi  liiserunt,  navlgia  sorbentur. 

— "  In  a  moment  the  sea  is  changed,  and  on  the  same  day 

on  which  they  have  gaily  sported  along,  ships  are  swallowed 

up."     Human  life  and  the  lot  of  the  sailor  are  equally 

subject  to  vicissitudes. 
-Mfafiti,  meliora  sequdmur.    ViBCk — "Advised,  let  us 

follow  better  counsels." 
Mons  cum  monte  non  miscebUur.    Prov. — "Mountain  will 

not  mingle  with  mountain."     Haughty  persons  will  rarely 

agree. 
Mans  partUrlbat,  ghnvtus  immdnes  ciens, 

Eratgue  in  terris  maxima  expectation 

At  itle  murem  pfyerit. Ph\bd. 

—"A  mountain  was  in  labour,  sending  forth  dreadful 

groans,  and  there  was  in  the  districts  the  highest  expecta- 
tion.   But  after  all,  it  brought  forth  a  mouse."    See  JPar* 

turiunt  mantes,  Ac. 
Monstra  evenerunt  mihi  ! 

Introiit  in  odes  ater  alienus  canis  ! 

Anguis  per  impluvium  decidit  de  tfgiilis  ! 

Oalllna  cVctnit  I Tee. 

—"Prodigies  have  befallen  us!    A  strange  black  dog 

came  into  the  house !  a  snake  came  down  from  the  tiles 
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through  the  sky-light!  a  hen  crowed!"    All  these  were 

bad  omens  with  the  ancients. 
Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cut  lumen  ademptum. 

Vieg. — "  A  monBter  horrible,  misshapen,  huge,  and  de- 
prived of  his  eye."  The  description  given  by  Virgil  of  the 

Cyclops  Polyphemus,  after  his  one  eye  had  been  put  out 

by  Ulysses  with  a  red-hot  spit. 
Monstrum  nulld  virtute  redemption 

A  vitiis. Juv. 

— "  A  monster  whose  vices  are  not  redeemed  by  a  single 

virtue." 
Mora  omnis  8dio  est,  sed  facit  sapientiam.   Syb. — "  All  delay 

is  distasteful,  but  it  produces  wisdom." 
Morbi  perniciores  sunt  dntmi  quam  corporis.      ClO. — "  The 

diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  hurtful  than  those  of  the 

body." 
More  majorwm. — "  After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors." 
More  suo. — "  After  his  usual  manner." 
Mores  detfriores  increbrescunt,  nee  qui  amid,  qui  infideles  tint, 

pernoscas.     Platjt. — "  Bad  manners  gain  apace,  nor  can 

you  distinguish  who  are  your  Mends,  and  who  are  false  to 

you." 
Mores  dispdres  dispdria  studia  sequuntur.     Cic. — "  Persona 

of  different  manners  follow  different  pursuits."     "  Every 

man  to  his  taste."     See  Non  omnia,  Ac. 
Mores  multorum  vidit. Hob. — "  He  saw  the  man- 
ners of  many  men."     Said  of  Ulysses. 
Mori  est  felicis,  anttquam  mortem  invdeet.    Stb. — "  He  who 

dies  before  he  calls  for  death  is  a  happy  man." 

Moridmur,  et  in  media  arma  rudmus.    VntG. — "  Let  us 

die,  and  rush  into  the  thick  of  the  fight."     See  Hysteron 

proteron. 
Mortbus  antiquis  stat  'Roma. — "  Eome  stands  by  her  ancient 

manners."     The  stability  of  the  Eoman  republic  was 

based  on  the  simplicity  of  the  manners  of  its  citizens,  and 

their  resistance  to  all  innovations. 
Mortbus  et  formd  conciliandus  amor.    Oyxd.  —  "Pleasing 

manners  and  good  looks  conciliate  love." 
Mors  etfugdeem  persequttur  virwn, 

Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventa 

Poputtbus,  ftmWoque  tergo.        Hob. 
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—"Death  pursues  the  man  as  he  flies,  nor  spares  the 
trembling  Knees  of  the  unwarlike  youth,  or  his  timid 
back."  The  impartial  advance  of  death,  who  strikes  down 
all  before. him,  the  coward  equally  with  the  brave. 

Mors  et  vita  in  mantbus  lingua.     JProv. — "  Life  and  death 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  tongue." 

Marsjdnua  vita. — "  Death  is  the  gate  of  life,"  i.  e.  of  ever- 
lasting life. 

Mors  omnibus  communis. — "  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all." 
Mors  sola  fat etur 

Quantu la  sint  homlnum  corpuscula. Juv. 

— "  Death  alone  discloses  how  insignificant  are  the  puny 
bodies  of  us  men."     Death,  the  universal  leveller,  shows 
the  emptiness  of  human  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  man. 
-Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est.    Hob. — "  Death  is  the 


closing  limit  of  human  affairs." 

Mortdlia  acta  nunquam  Deos  fallunt. — "  The  deeds  of  man 
never  deceive  the  gods." 

——Mortdlia  facta  perlbunt ; 

Nedum  sermunum  stat  honos  et  gratia  vivax, 
Multa  renascentur  qua  jam  cecid&re,  cadentque 
Qua  nunc  sunt  in  hondre  vocdbulay  si  voht  usus, 
Quern  penes  arbltrium  est,  etjus,  et  norma  hquendi.     Hob. 
— "  Mortal  works  must  perish ;  much  les3  can  the  honour 
and  elegance  of  language  be  long-lived.     Many  words 
shall  revive  which  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  many 
shall  fall  into  disuse  which  are  now  esteemed,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  custom,  in  whose  power  is  the  decision,  and  the 
right  to  form  the  standard  of  correct  speaking." 

Mortdlis  nemo  est,  quern  non  attingat  dolor  morbusque. — 
"  There  is  no  mortal  being  whom  grief  and  disease  cannot 
reach." 

Mortalitdte  relictd  vivit  immortalitdte  indutus. — "Mortality 
left  behind,  he  lives  clothed  in  immortality." 

Mortem  JParca  affert,  opes  rursus  acfacultdtes  avfert. — "  Fate 
brings  death,  and  deprives  us  of  wealth  and  riches." 

Mortua  manus.  Law  Term. — "Mortmain."  Lands  which 
were  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  thereby 
became  inalienable  and  not  liable  to  secular  services,  were 
said  to  be,  so  far  as  the  community  at  large  was  concerned, 
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placed  in  mortud  manu,  "in  a  dead  man's  hand."  There 
is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term. 

Mortuis  non  conviciandum.  JProv. — "  We  must  not  speak  ill 
of  the  dead."     See  De  mortuis,  <fcc. 

Mortuo  leoni  et  ITpores  insult  ant.  JProv. — "  Even  hares  insult 
a  dead  lion."  It  is  only  a  poor-spirited  creature  that  will 
insult  departed  greatness.  See  the  Fable  of  the  Aged 
Lion  and  the  Ass,  in  Phaedrus,  B.  i.  E.  21. 

Mortuumfiagellas.  Prov. — "  You  are  beating  a  dead  man." 
Said  to  one  who  reproves  a  man  incorrigibly  wicked. 

Mortuus  per  somnum  vacdbis  curis.  "  Having  dreamed  that 
you  are  dead  you  will  be  free  from  care."  This  was  a 
current  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  still  prevails 
with  some  superstitious  persons. 

Mos  est  oblivisci  hoimriibus,  neque  novisse,  cvjus  nihlli  sit 
fdciunda  gratia.     Plaut. — "  It  is  the  fashion  for  persons 
to  forget  and  not  to  know  him  whose  favour  is  esteemed 
as  worth  nothing." 

Mos  pro  lege.  Law  Max. — "  Usage  for  law."  Long  estab- 
lished usage  is  the  basis  of  our  common  law. 

Motus  in  fine  velocior. — "  Motion,  towards  its  conclusion,  is 
more  swift."     The  law  of  falling  bodies. 
Movet  comicula  visum 

Furtlvis  nvddta  colvrtbus. Hor. 

— "  The  crow,  deprived  of  its  stolen  colours,  excites  our 
laughter."  A  picture  of  the  detected  hypocrite  or  brag- 
gart. 

Mug  it  us  IfibyrintJti.  JProv. — "  The  roaring  of  the  labyrinth." 
A  phrase  used  at  Rome,  to  signify  any  common  topic  or 
hackneyed  subject;  this  being  a  favourite  theme  with 
wretched  poets. 

Mulgere  liircum.  JProv. — "To  milk  a  he-goat."  To  attempt 
an  impossibility. 

Jilulier  cvplao  quod  dicit  atnanti, 

In  vento  et  rapldu  scribZre  oportet  aqud.     Catull. 
— "  "What  a  woman  says  to  an  anxious  lover,  ought  to  be 
written  on  the  winds  and  the  water  as  it  swiftly  flows." 
In  allusion  to  the  fickleness  of  the  fair  sex ;  but  more 
particularly  the  fair  sex  of  ancient  Rome. 

JlMier  profecto  nata  est  ex  ipsa  mord.  Plaut. — "  "Woman 
is  surely  born  of  tardiness  itself." 
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MUlier  gum  sola  cogitat  male  cogitat.  Prov. — "A  woman 
who  meditates  alone,  meditates  to  evil  purpose." 

Mtilier  turn  bene  olet  ubi  nihil  olet.  Plajtt. — "A  woman 
smells  sweetly,  when  she  smells  of  nothing  at  all." 

Multa  cadunt  inter  cctlicem  supremaque  labra.     Labbb. — 
"  Many  things  fall  between  the  cup  and  the  edge  of  the 
lips."     To  the  same  purpose  as  our  favourite  proverb, 
"  There  is  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Multa  dies,  v&riusque  labor  mutabilis  avi9 
Retulit  in  melius  ;  multos  alterna  revlsens 
I/usity  et  in  sdlldo  rursus  fortuna  locdvit.     Vibg. 
— "The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  varying  revolutions  of 
changing  years,  have  improved  many  things,  and  capricious 
fortune,  alter  many  changes,  has  placed  them  once  again 
on  a  solid  basis."     In  allusion  to  the  changing  destinies 
of  states,  and  the  transitions  from  anarchy  to  peace  and 
order. 

Multa  diuque  tuli :  vitiis  patientia  victa  est.  Ovxd. — "  Much 
and  long  time  have  I  suffered ;  by  your  faults  is  my  pa- 
tience overcome." 

Multa  docet  fames.  Prov. — "  Hunger  teaches  many  things." 
To  the  same  effect  as  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." 

Multa  et  praeldra  minantis.  Hob. — "  Threatening  things 

many  and  great."     Of  great  and  wondrous  promise. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum  ; 

Multa  recedentes  ddtmunt. Hob. 

— "  Our  years  as  they  advance  bring  with  them  many 
advantages ;  as  they  recede  they  take  many  away."  Our 
early  years  are  gilded  by  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  antici- 
pation :  our  declining  ones  are  embittered  either  by  satiety 
or  disappointment. 

Multa  gemens.  Vibg. — "  Deeply  lamenting."  Said  of  one 
who  relates  a  sorrowful  tale. 

Multa  me  ddcuit  usus,  magister  egrtgius.  Plot,  the  Younger. 
— "  Necessity,  that  excellent  master,  hath  taught  me  many 
things." 

Multa  novit  wipes,  sed  felts  unum  magnum.  Prov. — "  A  fox 
knows  many  things,  but  a  cat  one  great  thing."  Said  by 
the  cat,  who  could  climb  the  tree  and  so  escape  the  hounds, 
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while  the  bragging  fox  could  only  run  for  it.  See  Art 
carta,  Ac. 

——Multa  petenttbus 

Detunt  multa. Hob. 

— "Those  who  desire  much  are  in  want  of  much."  The 
number  of  our  wants  (not  our  necestitiet)  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  our  desires. 

Multa  printer  tpem  ecio  mvltit  bona  ivenitte.  Plaut.— "  I 
know  that  many  a  lucky  thing  has  happened  to  many  a 
one  beyond  his  hopes." 

Multa  quidem  scripsi ;  ted  qua  vitiota  putdvi, 
JSmendaturis  ignlbut  ipie  dldt.  Oytd. 

— "  Much  did  I  write ;  but  what  I  considered  faulty  I 
myself  committed  to  the  all-correcting  flames." 

Multa  TOgant  utenda  dart;  data  Tedders  nolunt.  Ovid.-— 
"  They  ask  for  many  a  sum  to  be  lent  them ;  but  when 
it  is  lent  they  are  loth  to  repay." 

Multa  tenem  circumviniunt  \ncomnSda. — "  Many  inconve- 
niences surround  the  aged  man." 
Multa  videmut 

Qua)  miter  el  frugi  non  fecit  Apusiut. Jut. 

— "  "We  see  many  things  which  even  Apicius  (mean  and 
stingy  compared  with  him)  never  was  guilty  of." 

Multa  vtri  neqvicquam  inter  W  nulntra  jactant, 
Multa  cava  lallri  ingemtnant,  et  pectore  vastot 
Dant  tiMltut ;  erratque  auret  et  tempSra  cireum 
Orebra  manut :  duro  crepitant  tub  vuln&re  malar.     Vina. 
— "  The  men  deal  many  blows  to  one  another  with  erring 
aim,  and  many  redouble  on  their  hollow  sides  ;  from  their 
breasts  the  thumps  resound,  and  round  their  ears  and 
temples  thick  blows  at  random  fly ;  their  jaws  crack  be- 
neath the  heavy  hits." 

MulttB  manut  omit  Hoiut  faciunl.  Prov. — "  Many  hands 
make  s  burden  light." 

Multa  terricSlit  lingual,  ealettibut  una. — "  The  inhabitants  of 
earth  have  many  tongues,  those  of  heaven  but  one."  A 
much  quoted  line,  written  by  the  late  Bey.  H.  Carey  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Multdrum  palmdrum  catteidlcvt. — "A  pleader  who  has  gained 
many  victories." 

Mukat  amicitiat  tilentium  cftrcmit.     Prov. — "Silence  severs 
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many  friendships."  It  requires  considerable  energy  and 
warmth  of  feeling  long  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
friends  at  a  distance.     See  Non  sunt  amici,  <fcc. 

Multi  adorantur  in  ard  qui  cremantur  in  igne.  St.  Augustus 
— "  Many  are  worshipped  at  altars,  who  are  burning  in 
flames."  Not  every  man  that  has  been  canonized  is 
really  a  saint. 

Multi 

Committunt  eadem  diverso  crimlnafato.     Jut. 

— "  Many  men  commit  the  same  crimes,  with  very  different 

fates."     See  Ule  crucem,  &c. 

Multi  more  isto  atque  exemplo  virunt,  quos  cum  censeas 
Esse  dmicos,  repmuntur  falso  falsimoniis,  Plaut. 

— "  Many  live  after  this  manner  and  method ;  when  you 
think  them  to  be  your  friends,  they  are  found  to  be  false 
with  their  deceitfulness." 

Multi  multa,  nemo  omnia  novit.  Coke. — "  Many  people  know 
many  things,  no  one  everything." 

{Multi)  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  pldcuit  sibi  ducunt.  Hob. — 
"  Many  esteem  nothing  right,  but  what  pleases  them- 
selves." 

Multi  si  pauca  rogabunt, 
JPostmodo  de  stipuld  grandis  acervus  erit.     Ovid. 
— "  If  many  ask  for  but  a  little,  very  soon  will  a  heap  be 
formed  from  the  gleanings."      "  Many  littles   make  a 
mickle." 

Multi  te  oderint  si  teipsum  ames. — "  Many  will  hate  you  if 
you  love  yourself."  Selfishness  and  self-love  beget  hatred 
and  contempt. 

Multi  tristantur  post  deUoias,  convivia,  diesfestos. — "Many  per- 
sons feel  dejected  after  pleasures,  banquets,  and  holidays." 

Multis  commoditaftbus  et  elegant  iis,  suas  <edes  commodiores 
aptioresque  fecit.  Cic. — "  By  many  appliances  and  •  ele- 
gancies, he  has  rendered  his  house  more  commodious  and 
convenient." 

Multis  Ule  bonis  fltbllis  occldit 

Nulli  JlebUior  quam  tibi Hob. 

— "  He  died  lamented  by  many  good  men,  by  none  more 
lamented  than  by  thee." 

Multis  mindtuTy  qui  uni  facit  injuriam.  Srs. — "  He  who 
injures  one,  threatens  many." 
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Multis  pardsse  divttias  non  finis  miseridrumfeit,  sed  mutdtio; 
non  est  in  rebus  vitium  sed  in  drittno.  Sek. — "  To  have  be- 
come possessed  of  riches,  is,  to  many,  not  the  end  of  their 
miseries,  but  a  change  in  them ;  the  fault  is,  not  in  the 
riches,  but  in  the  disposition." 

Multis  terrtbilis  caveto  multos.  Atrsoir. — "  If  you  are  terri- 
ble to  many,  then  beware  of  many."  The  number  of  your 
enemies  is  proportiohably  increased. 

Multitudinem  decern  fdciunt.  Coke. — "  Ten  make  a  mul- 
titude." 

Multo  melius  ex  sermbne  quam  lineamentis,  de  mortbus  hforii- 
nwnjudicdre. — "  It  is  much  better  to  judge  of  men's  cha- 
racters from  their  words  than  their  features." 

Multo  plures  satie'tas  quam  fames  perdidit  vivos. — "  Surfeit 
has  killed  many  more  men  than  hunger." 

Multdrum  annorum  opus. — "  The  labour  of  many  years." 

Multdrum  mdntbus  grande  levdtur  opus. — "  By  the  hands  of 
many  a  great  work  is  made  easy."    See  Mtuta  manus,  &c. 

Multos  castra  juvant,  et  Tituo  tuba 
JPermistus  s&nttus,  bellaque  mdMbus 

Detestdta. Hob. 

— "  The  camp,  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  mingled  with 
that  of  the  clarion,  and  war,  detested  by  mothers,  have 
delights  for  many." 

Multos  ingratos  inventmus,  plures  facimus.  Prov. — "  "We  find 
many  men  ungrateful ;  we  make  still  more."  By  throwing 
the  opportunity  of  showing  themselves  ungrateful  in  the 
way  of  undeserving  persons. 

Multos  in  summapericiila  misit 

Venturi  titnor  ipse  mali. LtTOAH". 

— "  The  very  fear  of  approaching  evil  has  driven  many  into 
peril."     See  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  Ac. 

Multos  qui  conflictdri  adversis  videantur,  bedtos  ;  ac  plerosque, 
quanquam  magnas  per  opes,  miserritnos  ;  si  illi  gravemjor- 
tunam  constanter  ttilerent,  hi  prosperd  inconsufte  utantur. 
Tacit. — "  Many  who  appear  to  be  struggling  against  ad- 
versity, are  happy ;  and  more,  although  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  are  most  wretched.  The  former  support  their 
adverse  fortune  with  firmness,  the  latter  inconsiderately 
abuse  their  prosperity." 

Multos  timere  debet  quern  multi  timent.      Syr. — "  He  of 
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whom  many  are  afraid  lias  reason  to  be  afraid  of  many." 
See  Multis  terribilis,  Ac. 

Multum  abludit  imago.  Hob. — "  The  picture  is  most  lu- 


dicrously unlike." 
Multum  demissus  homo.     Hoe. — "An  extremely  reserved 


man." 


Multum  habet  jucunditdtis  soli  ccelique  mutdtio.  Pliny  the 
Younger. — "  Change  of  soil  and  climate  is  productive  of 
considerable  pleasure." 

Multum  ille  periclitdturf  qui  in  negotiationem  maritlmam  pe- 
cuniam  impendit  suam. — "  He  runs  many  risks  who  expends 
his  money  on  maritime  speculations." 

Multum  inparvo. — "  Much  in  little."  Much  in  a  little  com- 
pass.   A  compendium. 

Multum  sapit  qui  non  diu  deslpit.  JProv. — "  He  is  very  wise 
who  does  not  long  persist  in  folly."  This  is  said,  taking 
into  consideration  the  limited  extent  of  the  human  powers 
of  discernment. 

Multum  te  opinio  fall  it.  Cio. — "  Your  opinion  is  extremely 
fallacious." 

Mundaque  parvo  sub  lore  paupifrum 
Ccenw,  sine  auheis  et  ostroy 

Solllcltam  explicuere  frontem.     Hob. 
— "  A  cleanly  meal  in  the  little  cottage  of  the  poor  has 
smoothed  an  anxious  brow,  without  hangings  and  pur- 
ple." 

Munditice,  et  orndtus,  et  cultusy  hac  fceminarum  insignia  sunt, 

his  gaudent  ei  gloriantur.     Livy. — "  Neatness,  ornament, 

and  dress,  are  distinctions  peculiar  to  women ;  in  these 

they  delight  and  glory." 
Munditiis  captmur.     Ovid. — "  "We  are  captivated  by 

neatness." 
Mundus  scena,  vita  transitu*,  venisti,  vidisti9  abiisti. — "  This 

world  is  a  stage,  and  life  your  walk  across ;  you  have  come, 

you  have  seen,  you  are  gone." 
Mundus  universus  exercet  histridnem.    Petbon.  Abb. — "  All 

men  practise  the  player's  art."     So  Shakspeare — 
"  All  the  world 's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

As  You  Like  It. 
Munera  accipit  frequent,  remittit  nunquam.     Plaut. — "  He 
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often  receives    presents,  but  never  makes  them  in  re- 

Munerum  Sn'imus  optimut  ett.  Free. — "  Goodwill  is  the  best 
of  gifts.' '  The  goodwill  of  the  giver  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  the  gift. 

Munut  Apolttne  dignum.     Hon.—"  A  present  worthy  of 

Apollo."    A  compliment  to  a  meritorious  poem. 

Manas  orndre  verbis.     Teb. — "  To  enhance  the  value  of  a 

? resent  by  one's  words."     To  double  the  value  of  a  gift 
y  the  grace  with  which  it  is  presented. 

ATuri  coctilet.  Ovtd. — "  "Walls  of  brick  j"  and  not  "  cock- 
tailed  mice,"  a  translation  facetiously  suggested  in  the 
"  Art  of  Pluck." 

Mas  in  pice. — "  A  mouse  in  pitch."  A  man  who  is  always 
immersed  in  useless  researches :  Swift's  dirty  philosopher 
of  Lagado  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  for  instance. 

Mm  non  uni  JOet  antra.  Plact. — "The  mouse  does  not 
trust  to  one  hole  only." 

Mutieo  contingVre  cuneta  Jepore.     Luchet. — "  To  touch 

upon  everything  with  a  lively  wit." 

Musti-lam  habes.  JProv. — "  You  have  a  weasel  (in  your 
house)."  To  meet  a  weasel  was  considered  an  omen  of 
misfortune. 

Mutdtit  mutandis. — "  Changing  what  should  be  changed." 
A  warrant  made  out  against  B  will  do  for  E,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, i.  e.  changing  one  name  for  the  other. 

Mututo  nomine,  de  te 

JfabTila  narrdtur. Hoe. 

— "  Change  but  the  name,  the  story 's  told  of  yon."   Such 
was  the  gist  of  Nathan's  parable  to  David. 

Mittidna  eautio. — "The  quirks"  or  "cozenage  of  Mutiua." 
In  allusion  to  Mutius  Scffivola,  the  great  Soman  lawyer. 

Malum  ett  pietfira  poema. — "  A  picture  is  a  poem  without 
words."     See  Si  poema,  &c.,  and  Ut  pictura point,  Ac 


JV.  li.     See  Nola  bene. 

See  amicum  castigate  ab  mtfritam  noxitm 

Immune  eU /acinus. PlAJPI. 
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— "  To  reprove  one's  friend  for  a  fault  that  deserves  it,  is 

decidedly  a  thankless  task." 
Nawia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatwr.    Mart. — "Let 

Neevia  be  toasted  with  six  cups,  Justina  with  seven." 
Nam  bonum  consilium  surripttur  sapisstme, 

Si  minus  cum  curd  aut  cote  locus  toquendi  lectus  est.   Plaut. 

— "  For  a  well-devised  plan  is  very  often  niched  away,  il 

the  place  for  deliberating  has  not  been  chosen  with  care  or 

caution." 
Nam  curiosus  nemo  est,  quin  idem  sit  malevtilus.    Plaut. — 

"  For  no  person  is  a  Dusy-body,  but  he  is  ill-natured  as 

well." 
Nam  de  millefaba  mddiis  dum  surripis  unum, 

Damnum  est,  non /acinus,  mihipacto  lenius  isto.     Hob. 

— "  For  when  from  a  thousand  bushels  of  beans  you  steal 

a  single  one,  the  loss  to  me  is  trifling,  but  none  the  less 

is  the  crime  on  your  part."     Although  the  law  does  not 

take  cognizance  of  extreme  trifles,  still,  morally  speaking, 

if  there  is  the  animus  furandi,  "the  intention  to  steal,' ' 

the  guilt  is  the  same. 
Nam  ego  illwn  ptriisse  duco,  cui  quidem phiit pudor.   Plaut. 

"  For  I  consider  that  man  to  be  lost  who  is  lost  to 

shame." 
Nam  et  majorum  instituta  tueri,  sacris  cerimoniisque  retinendis, 

sapientis  est. — "  For  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  defend 

the  institutions  of  his  forefatners,  and  uphold  the  sacred 

rites  and  ceremonies." 
Nam  et  stulte  facere  et  stulte  fabuldrier, 

Utrumque  in  cetate  hand  bonum  est.     Plaut. 

— "  For  to  act  unwisely  and  to  talk  unwisely,  are  neither 

of  them  profitable  at  times." 
Nam  mora  dot  vires,  thi&ras  mora  percSquit  uvas  ; 

Etvtilldas  stgUes,  quodfuit  her%a,facit.     Ovxd. 

— "For  time  supplies  strength;  time  thoroughly  ripens 

the  tender  grapes ;  and  it  makes  that  into  standing  corn 

which  was  before  only  blades  of  grass." 
Nam  non  est  verislmUe  hbmlnem  pauptrem 

JPauxilhim  paroifcicere,  quin  nummum  petat.    Plaut. 

— "  For  it  is  not  very  likely  that  a  poor  man  would  despise 

ever  such  a  trifle,  and  not  be  glad  of  a  piece  of  money." 
Nam  nunc  mores  nihil  faciunt  quod  licet,  nisi  quod  lubet. 
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Plaiit. — "  For  now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  reckon  of 
no  value  what  is  proper,  t>ut  only  what  is  agreeable." 

Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quwque  dabunt  D%; 

Carior   est  tilts  homo  quam  sibi. Jirv. 

— "  For  the  gods  will  Destow  what  is  most  suitable,  rather 
than  what  is  agreeable ;  man  is  more  dear  to  them  than 
he  is  to  himself." 

Nam  qui  injuste  impHum  in  qucmpiam  facit,  aut  ird9  aut  fifi- 
qua  perturbdtione  incitdtus,  is  quasi  manus  afferre  videtur 
socio.  Cio. — "  For  when  a  man,  in  the  heat  of  anger,  or 
agitated  by  some  other  cause,  makes  an  attack  upon  an- 
other unjustly,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  laid  hands 
upon  an  ally."     Because  man  is  a  social  animal. 

Nam  sapiens  quidem  pol  ipsiusfingit 

JEbrtunam  sibi. Plaut. 

— "  The  prudent  man  really  frames  his  own  fortunes  for 
himself." 

Nam  scelus  intra  se  taciturn  qui  cdgttut  ullum 

Facti  crimen  habet. Juv. 

— "  For  he  who  secretly  meditates  a  crime  within  himself, 
has  all  the  guilt  of  the  deed."  The  animus,  and  not  the 
act,  constitutes  the  crime ;  although  the  laws  of  man  can 
only  take  cognizance  of  the  animus  when  manifested  by 
the  act. 

Nam  vUiis  nemo  sine  nascitur  ;  opfimus  ills  est, 

Qui  minimis  urgetur. Hob. 

— "  For  no  man  is  born  without  faults ;  he  is  the  best 
who  is  beset  by  the  fewest." 

■        Namque  inscitia  est 

Adversum  sftmulum  calces,     Teb. 

— "  For  it  is  mere  folly  to  kick  against  the  spur."  So  in 
Acts  ix.  5,  the  Lord  says  to  Saul,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  the  pricks ;"  i.  e.  to  resist  a  superior  power 
which  has  you  under  its  control. 

Narrdtur  etprisci  Catonis 

Sape  mero  cdluisse  virtus.    Hob. 

— "  It  is  said  that  the  virtues  even  of  old  Cato  were  often 

warmed  by  wine."     Said  in  allusion  to  the  rigid  Cato,  the 

Censor. 

Nascentes  mbrtmur,  finisque  ah  origtne  pendet.    Maihx. — 
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"  We  are  born  to  die,  and  our  end  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  our  birth." 

Nascimur  poeta,Jimus  ordtores.  Cio. — "  We  are  born  poets, 
we  become  orators."  Poetical  genius  is  a  gift,  but  oratory 
may  be  acquired  by  education  and  perseverance.  Witness 
the  instance  of  Cicero,  who  in  vain  tried  to  become  a  poet, 
and  of  Demosthenes,  who  by  perseverance  became  the 
greatest  of  orators.     See  JPoeta  nascitur,  &c. 

Ndtio  comceda  est.  Jut.  —  "  The  nation  is  a  company  of 
players." 

Ndtis  in  usum  foetitia  scyphis 
Pugndre  Thracwm  est ;  tollite  barbdrum 

Moretn. Hoe. 

— "  To  quarrel  over  your  cups,  which  were  made  to  promote 
good  fellowship,  is  like  the  Thracians :  away  with  a  habit  so 
barbarous."  The  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
the  near  neighbours  of  the  Thracians,  commenced  in  a 
drunken  brawl. 

— : — Ndtos  adflumina  primum 

Deferlmus,  scevoque  gelu  durdmus  et  undis.     Yirg. 

— "  Our  infants,  as  soon  as  born,  we  convey  to  the  rivers, 

and  harden  them  in  the  freezing  ice  and  waves." 

Natiira  bedtis 


Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  quis  cognoverit  uti.     Claud. 
— "  Nature  has  given  unto  all  to  be  happy,  if  each  did  but 
know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  her  gifts."     The  same 
objects  and  opportunities  may  be  blessings  or  curses  to 
us,  according  as  they  are  used. 

Natiira  dedit  usuram  vita  tanquam  pecunia  nulld  prcestitfitd 
die.  Cic. — "  Nature  has  bestowed  life  on  us,  at  interest, 
like  money,  no  day  being  fixed  for  its  recall." 

Naturd  ipsd  valere,  et  mentis  tnribus  excitdri,  et  quasi  quodam 
div'ino  spiritu  qffldri.  Cic. — "  To  be  endowed  with  strength 
by  nature,  to  be  impelled  by  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
to  be  inspired  by  a  certain  divine  spirit  as  it  were."  A 
recital  01  the  endowments  of  true  genius. 

Natiira  naturans — natiira  naturdta. — "  Nature  formative — 
nature  formed."  The  two  ultimate  principles  of  the 
Dualistic  Philosophy  are  technically  so  called. 

Natiira  nan  dot  virtutem ;  nascimur  quidem  ad  hoc,  sed  sine 
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hoc.   Cic. — "  Nature  does  not  bestow  virtue ;  we  are  born 
indeed  to  it,  but  without  it." 

Natura  I  quam  te  coltmus  invlfi  quoque.  Sen. — "  O  nature ! 
how  much  do  we  worship  thee,  however  unwilling ! " 

Natura  tenacissimi  sumus  eorum  qua  pueri  percipimus,  ut 
sapor,  quo  nova  vasa  imbuuntur,  durat.     Sen. — "  We  are 
naturally  most  tenacious  of  those  impressions  which  we  *  / 
receive  in  childhood,  just  as  a  flavour  remains  in  those  M  JL. 
vessels  with  which  they  were  imbued  when  new."  J'Q/pnt 

Naturdlem  quamdam  voluptdtem  hdbent  lusus  jocusque ;   at  lixfh 
eorum  frequens  usus  omne  dntmis  pondus,  omnemque  vim  y — 
eripit.     Sen. — "  There  is  a  certain  delight  in  pleasantry  LiVij/l 
and  jesting ;  but  a  too  frequent  use  of  them  deprives  the 
mind  of  all  weight  and  vigour." 

Naturam  expellas  Jvrcd,  tamen  usque  recurret.  Hon. — 
"  Though  you  should  check  Nature  by  force,  she  will  still 
resume  her  sway." 

Naufrdgium  rerum  est  miilier  maleflda  marito. — u  A  faithless 
wife  is  the  shipwreck  of  her  husband's  fortunes."  These 
words  were  quoted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  wife 
Matilda,  on  finding  that  she  encouraged  his  son  Bobert  in 
his  rebellious  designs. 

Nauseanti  stomacho  effluunt  omnia. — "  Everything  is  thrown 
off  from  a  sick  stomach." 

Ndvtbus  atque 

Quadrlgis  pVfimus  bene  viv^re. Hob. 

— "  With  the  help  of  ships  and  chariots  we  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  happy."     By  moving  from  place  to  place. 

Ne  ad  aures  quidem  scalpendas  otium  est.  JProv. — "  He  has 
not  time  even  to  scratch  his  ears." 

Ne  jEsopum  quidem  trivit.  JProv. — "  He  has  not  so  much 
as  thumbed  jEsop."  Said  of  a  person  extremely  illiterate ; 
the  Fables  of  ^)sop  being  among  the  ancients  an  elementary 
school  book. 

Ne  cede  mails,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.  Vieo. — "  Yield 
not  to  misfortunes,  but  meet  them  with  still  greater  firm- 
ness." The  first  three  words  are  the  motto  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle. 

Ne  cuivis  dextram  injeceris.  JProv. — "  Don't  give  your  right 
hand  to  every  one."  Use  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  your  friends. 
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Ne  depugnes  in  aUeno  negotio.  JPrav. — "  Fight  not  in  an- 
other person's  concerns." 

Ne  exeat  regno.  Law  Term. — "  Let  him  not  leave  the  king- 
dom." A  writ  issued  by  the  courts  of  Equity  to  prevent  a 
person  from  leaving  the  kingdom  without  the  royal  licence. 

Ne  glddium  tollas,  mulier.  Prov. — "  Woman,  do  not  wield 
the  sword."  Persons  should  not  wield  "  edged  tools," 
which  they  know  not  how  to  use. 

Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra  duos.  Aul.  Gel. — "  Not  Her- 
cules even  could  struggle  against  two." 

Ne  vntelUgis,  dbmine?  "Don't  you  understand,  good  sir?" 
See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Ne  Jupiter  quidem  omnibus  placet.  Prov. — "  Not  Jupiter 
himself  can  please  everybody." 

Ne  mente  quidem  rede  uti  possumus,  multo  cibo  et  potions 
compliti.  Cic. — "  We  cannot  use  the  mind  aright  when 
filled  with  much  food  and  drink." 

Ne  mihi  contingant  qua  volo,  sed  qua  sunt  utilia. — "Let 
those  things  happen  to  me,  not  which  I  most  wish,  but 
which  are  most  for  my  good." 

Ne  negUgas  amtcitiw  consuetudinem,  aut  vidles  jura  ejusdem. 
— "  You  must  not  omit  the  usages  of  friendship,  or  violate 
the  rights  thereof." 

Ne  non  procumbat  honest  e, 

Extrema  lime  Utiam  cura  cadentis  erat.     Ovm. 
— "  That  she  might  fall  in  no  unseemly  manner — this  was 
her  care  even  as  she  died."     Said  of  Lucretia  when  about 
to  stab  herself. 

Ne  plus  ultra. — "  No  farther."  "  This  is  my  ne  plus  ultra" — 
much  the  same  as  This  is  my  ultimatum,  (or,  as  the  news- 
papers have  it  at  the  present  day,  my  ultimatissimum,) — 
"  beyond  this  I  will  not  go." 

Neprasentem  aquam  etfunaas,  priusquam  aliam  sis  adept  us. 
Prov. — "  Do  not  throw  away  the  water  you  have,  until 
you  have  got  more."  Do  not  throw  away  a  present  advan- 
tage for  a  problematical  one. 

Neprius  anttddtum  quam  venenum.  Prov. — "Don't  take 
the  antidote  before  the  poison."  Do  not  exculpate  your- 
self before  you  are  accused. 

Ne,pueri,  ne  tanta  tinlmis  assuescite  bella; 

Neupatriw  vattdas  in  viscera  vertlte  vires.    Visa. 
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— "  Do  not,  my  sons,  accustom  your  minds  to  such  cruel 
wars,  nor  turn  your  mighty  strength  against  the  vitals  of 
your  country." 

Nejpuero  gladium.  Prov. — "  Do  not  give  a  child  a  sword." 
Let  every  person  act  in  his  proper  sphere  of  life. 

Ne,  pulvis  et  cinis,  superbe  te  geras9 
Omnipotent!*  ne  futmina  feras. 

— "  Dust  and  ashes,  be  not  elate  with  pride,  lest  the  light- 
nings of  the  Omnipotent  should  reach  thee."  The  com- 
menting lines  of  a  Sequence  used  by  the  Bomish  Church. 

Ne  qua  meu  esto  dictis  mora Vieg. — "  Let  there  be  no 

delay  in  the  execution  of  my  injunctions." 

Ne  quid  abjecte,  ne  quid  tirriide  facias.  Cic. — "  Do  nothing 
meanly,  nothing  timidly." 

Ne  quid  detrimenti  respubUca  eUpiat. — "That  the  republic 
shall  receive  no  detriment."  The  injunction  given  at 
ancient  Borne  to  the  Dictator,  when  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority. 

Ne  quid  falsi  dlcVre  aiutiat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audVat.  ClO. — 
"Let  him  not  dare  to  say  anything  that  is  false,  nor  let 
him  fear  to  say  what  is  true."  Advice  given  to  an  his- 
torian. 

Ne  quid  nimis.  Tee. — "  Not  too  much  of  anything."  Do 
nothing  to  excess.     See  Id  arbitror,  Ac. 

Ne  scuffed  dignum  horrtbHU  sectereflagello.  Hoe. — "  Do  not 
punish  with  an  unmerciful  scourge  that  which  is  only  de- 
serving of  the  whip."  The  censure  of  the  satirist,  as  well  as 
of  every  one  that  reproves,  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  fault. 

Ne  sibi  deesset  in  his  angustiis.  Cic. — "Lest,  in  circum- 
stances of  such  great  difficulty,  he  should  be  found  want- 
ing to  himself." 

Ne  sus  Minervam.  Prov. — "A  pig  must  not  talk  to  Mi- 
nerva." Ignorant  persons  must  not  censure  those  wiser 
than  themselves. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crfytdam. — "  Let  not  the  shoemaker  go  be- 
yond his  last."  Words  addressed  by  Apelles  to  a  shoe- 
maker, who  pointed  out  errors  in  a  slipper  painted  in  one  of 
his  pictures ;  but  when  he  was  proiseecung  to  criticise  other 
parts  of  the  painting,  he  was  met  by  the  artist  with  this 
rebuke. 
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■Ne  te  longis  ambagious  ultra 


Quam  satis  est  mover. Hob. 

— "  That  I  may  not,  by  a  long  circumlocution,  delay  you 

longer  than  is  necessary." 
Ne  tenteSy  aut  perfice.     Prov. — "  Attempt  not,  or  achieve." 
Ne  verba  pro  farmd.     Prov. — "  Don't   give  me  words  for 

meal."    Similar  to  our  expression,  "  Sweet  words  butter  no 

parsneps." 
Nee  bellua  tUrior  ulla  est, 

Quam  servi  rdbies  in  libera  terga  Jurentis.     Claud. 

— "  No  monster  is  there  more  baneful,  than  the  fury  of  a 

slave  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  backs  of  freemen." 
Nee  caput  nee  pedes.     Cio. — "Neither  head  nor  feet;"  or, 

as  we  say,  "  Neither  head  nor  tail." 
Nee  cibus  ipse  juvat  morsu  frauddtus  acPti.     Maet. — "  Not 

food  itself  is  palatable  when  deprived  of  the  relish  given 

by  vinegar." 
Nee  citb  credtdPris  ;  quantum  citb  credere  ladat, 

Mremplum  vol  is,  non  leve,  Procris  erit.         Ovtd. 

— "Be  not  too  ready  to  believe;  the  fate  of  Procris  will 

be  no  slight  example  to  you  how  disastrous  it  is  to  believe 

things  readily."     See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  vii.  1.  394,  et  seq. 
Nee  cui  de  te  plusquam  tibi  credos.     JProv. — "  Give  no  man 

more   credit  than  yourself   about    yourself."     Do  not 

acquiesce  in  either  praises  or   censures  pronounced  on 

you,  which  you  know  to  be  undeserved. 
Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  trindlce  nodus.     Hon. — "  Nor 

let  a  god  interfere,  unless  there  be  a  difficulty  worthy  of  a 

god's  assistance."     Advice  to  dramatic  writers,  not  to 

introduce  personages  too  exalted,  except  on  occasions  of  the 

highest  importance. 
Nee  domo  ddmmus,  sed  ddmtno  domus  honestanda  est.     Cic. — 

"  The  master  ought  not  to  be  honoured  by  the  house,  but 

the  house  by  the  master." 
Necf&ctte  invPnias  multis  in  milUbus  unum  ; 

Virtutempre'tiwn  quiputet  esse  sui.  Ovid. 

— "Among  many  thousands  you  would  not  easily  find 

one  who  believes  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward." 
Nee  fuge  colloquium ;  nee  sit  tibi  jdnua  clausa.     Ovxd. — 

"  Fly  not  from  conversation ;  and  let  not  your  door  be 

shut." 
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-Nee  imbellem  ferbees 


Progenerant  aquila  columbam.     Hob. 

— "  Nor  do  ferocious  eagles  beget  the  unwarlike  dove." 

Nee  lev  is,  ingPnuas  pectus  cotuisse  per  arte*, 

Cura  sit ;  et  lingua*  edldicisse  duos.  Oyid. 

— "  And  be  it  no  light  care  to  cultivate  the  mind  with  the 
liberal  arts,  and  to  learn  thoroughly  the  two  languages." 
The  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

Nee  longum  tempos,  et  ingens 

Exiit  ad  coelum  rami*  felicious  arbos, 

Mirdturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  suapoma.     Vibo. 

— "  In  no  long  time  a  huge  tree  shoots  up  to  heaven  with 

verdant  boughs,  and  admires  its  new  leaves,  and  fruits  not 

its  own."     Said  of  the  results  of  grafting  trees. 

Nee  loquor  hac,  quia  sit  major  prudentia  nobis  ; 
Sed  sim,  quam  medico,  notior  ipse  tnihi.     Oyid. 
— "  And  I  say  this,  not  because  I  have  any  greater  fore- 
sight, but  because  I  am  better  known  to  myself  than  to  a 
physician." 

Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  Ittdum.  Hob. — "  It  is  no 
disgrace  to  have  been  gay,  but  it  is,  not  to  have  renounced 
those  gaieties."  The  shame  does  not  lie  in  having  joined 
in  gaieties,  but  in  not  having  quitted  them  at  a  proper 
season.  A  man  must  not  be  always  "  sowing  his  wild 
oats." 

Nee  magis  sine  illo  nos  essefeliees,  quam  tile  sine  nobis  potuit. 
Pliny's  Panegyric  on  Trajan. — "  No  more  could  we  live 
happily  without  him,  than  he  could  without  us." 

Nee  mepudet,  ut  istos,fateri  nesctre  quod  nesciam.  Cic.— - 
"  Nor  am  I  ashamed,  like  those  men,  to  acknowledge  that 
I  do  not  know  the  things  which  I  do  not  know." 

Nee  mens  audet 

Bern  tentdre  pudor,  quam  vires  f err e  recusent.     Vibo. 

— "  Nor  docs  my  modesty  presume  to  attempt  a  thing 

which  my  powers  are  unable  to  accomplish." 

Nee  mens  hie  sermo  est,  sed  qua  prceccpit  Ofellus.  Hob. — 
"  Nor  is  this  my  language,  but  a  precept  which  Ofellus 
has  given." 

Nee  mihi  dicere  promptum, 

NecfacPreestisti. Ovn>. 

— "  Neither  does  my  talent  lie  in  talking,  nor  his  in  act- 
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ing."  The  words  of  Ajax  when  pleading  against  Ulysses 
for  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

Nee  minimum  refert,  intacta  rosdria  primus, 
An  serd  carpaspane  relicta  manu.  Ovid. 

— "  Nor  does  it  make  a  slight  difference  only,  whether 
you  cull  from  rosebeds  before  untouched,  or  whether,  with 
a  late  hand,  when  there  are  hardly  any  roses  left." 

Nee  minor  est  virtus,  quam  qucerere,  porta  tueri : 
Casus  inest  illic  ;  hie  erit  artis  opus.  Ovid. 

— "  'Tis  no  less  merit  to  keep  what  you  have  got,  than 
to  gain  it.  In  the  one  there  is  some  chance ;  the  other 
will  be  a  work  of  art." 

Nee  mvrum,  quod  divina  natura  dedit  agros,  ars  humdna  mdifi- 
cdvit  urbes.     Vaeeo. — "Nor  is  it  wonderful,  as  divine 
nature  has  given  us  the  country,  and  human  art  has  built 
the  cities."    Similar  to  the  line  of  Cowper, 
"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 

Nee  mora,  nee  rtquies. Vieg. — "  Neither  rest  nor  ces- 
sation."    No  intermission  is  allowed. 

Nee  morti  esse  locum. Vieg. — "  Nor  is  there  scope  for 

death."  Virgil  says,  that  after  their  dissolution  on  earth, 
ail  things  return  to  God,  and  that  death  has  no  further 
power  over  them. 

Necnon  et  apes  exdmtna  condunt 

Corflclbusque  earns  vitiosceque  iUcis  alveo.    Vieg. 

— "  Bees  also  conceal  then*  swarms  in  the  hollow  bark  and 

in  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  holm  oak." 

Nee  nos  obnlti  contra,  nee  tendfre  tantwn 

Suffl&mus  ;  suptrat  qudniam  Fortuna,  sequdmur, 

Quoque  vocat  vertdmus  iter. Vieg. 

— "  We  are  neither  able  to  make  head  against  (the  storm), 
nor  even  to  withstand  it ;  since  Fortune  overpowers  us,  let 
us  follow  her,  and  turn  our  course  whither  she  invites  us." 
The  words  of  JEneas  to  his  followers. 

—Nee  pl&cidam  membris  dot  cura  quietem.    Vieg. — "  Nor 
does  care  allow  placid  quiet  to  the  wearied  limbs." 

Neeplurtbus  impar. — "  No  unequal  match  for  many."     The 
motto  assumed  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he  formed  his  pro- 
ject for  the  subjugation  for  Europe. 

Nee  pluteum  cmait,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues.     Pees. — 
"It  neither  thumps  away  at  the  desk,  nor  savours  of 
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nails  gnawed  to  the  quick."  Said  of  poor  spiritless 
poetry. 

Nee,  qua  prat eriit,  ttHrum  revocabttur  unda; 

Nee,  qua  prathriit  hora  redire  potest.  Ovid. 

— "  Neither  shall  the  wave,  which  has  passed  by,  ever  be 
recalled ;  nor  can  the  hour  which  has  passed  ever  re- 
turn." 

Nee  quare  et  unde — quid  habeat  tantum  rogant. — "  People 
ask  not  how  and  whence,  but  only  what  a  man  possesses." 

Nee  quiequam  ad  nostras  pervenit  acerbius  aures.  Ovid. — 
"  Nothing  more  distressing  has  come  to  my  ears." 

Nee  satis  estpulchra  essepoemata,  dulcia  sunto.  Hob. — "It 
is  not  enough  that  poems  be  beautiful ;  let  them  be  pleas- 
ing also." 

Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.  Hob. — "  Nor  is  it  allowed  us  to 
know  all  things." 

Nee  semper  /Met  quodcunque  mindbitur  arcus.  Hob. — 
"  Nor  will  the  arrow  always  hit  the  object  aimed  at." 

Nee  servum  mtliorem  ullum,  nee  deteriorem  ddmtnum  fuisse. 
Sueton. — "  There  never  was  a  better  servant  or  a  worse 
master."     Said  of  the  emperor  Caligula. 

Nee,  si  me  subtto  videos,  agnoscere  possis.  Ovid. — "  Nor 
could  you  recognise  me,  if  you  were  to  see  me  on  a 
sudden." 

Nee  si  non  obstdtur  propterea  Uiam  permitfttwr.  Quo. — 
"Though  an  act  is  not  prohibited,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  it  is  permitted."  Moral  duties  go  beyond 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law. 

Nee  sibi  comdrum  quivis  temere  arrdget  artem, 
Nonprius  exactd  ttnui  ratidne  saporum.    Hob. 
— "  Let  no  man  rashly  arrogate  to  himself  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  catering,  if  he  has  not  previously  acquired  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  delicate  distinctions  of  flavours." 

Nee  sibi,  sed  toti  geriitum  se  credere  mundo.  Lucak. — "  To 
believe  that  he  was  born  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
whole  world."  The  principle  acted  upon  by  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

Nee  sum  adeo  informis,  nuper  me  in  littdre  vidi.    Vibg. — 
"  Nor  am  I  so  very  ugly,  I  lately  viewed  myself  on  the 
shore."    Self-commendation. 
Nee  tamen  ignorat,  quid  distent  ara  lupinis.    Hob. — "  Nor 
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is  he  ignorant  of  the  vast  difference  between  money  and 
lupines."     He  can  distinguish  between  the  worthy  and 
the  worthless.     Lupines  were  used  as  counters  among  the 
Romans,  and  to  represent  money  on  the'  stage. 
Nee  tomen  in  dando  mensuram  des&rit;  immo, 
Singula  describit  certo  fnoderdmine  finis, 
— "  Nor  yet  in  giving  does  he  go  beyond  all  bounds ;  nay, 
rather,  to  each  he  assigns  a  portion  fixed  and  definite." 
Nee  tauten  indignum  est,  quod  vobis  cura  placendi, 

Cum  comptos  habeant  scecula  nostra  viros.  Ovtd. 

— "  And  yet  it  is  not  unbecoming  for  you  to  have  a  care 
to  please,  since  our  age  produces  men  of  taste."     Advice 
to  the  ladies. 
Nee  tibi  quid  liceat,  sed  quidfecisse  decebit 

Occurrat ;  mentemque  domet  respect  us  honest  i.     Clatjd. 
— "  And  let  it  not  be  the  subject  of  your  thoughts  what 
you  may  do,  but  what  you  ought  to  do ;  let  a  regard  for 
what  is  honourable  ever  govern  your  mind." 
Nee  vagus  in  laxdpes  tibi  pelle  natet.     Ovid. — "And  do  not 

let  your  foot  wallop  about  in  your  shoe  down  at  heel." 
Nee  Veneris  pkdrHris  macer  est,  out  lampiide  fervet : 
Inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote  sagitUe,  Juv. 

— >"  It  is  not  from  Venus'  quiver  that  he  grows  thin,  or 
with  her  torch  that  he  burns  ;  it  is  from  this  that  his  fires 
are  fed,  from  her  dowry  the  arrows  coma"     Said  of  a 
fortune-hunter. 
Nee  verbum  verbo  eurdbis  redderefidus 

Interpres. Hob. 

— "  Nor,  even  if  a  faithful  translator,  should  you  make  it 
your  care  to  render  the  original  word  for  word."     The 
meaning  of  the  original  might  be  lost  thereby. 
Nee  vtdisse  semel  satis  est,juvat  usque  morari, 

JEt  conferre  gradum,  et  vfaiendi  disc?re  causas,  Vieg. 
— "  Nor  is  it  enough  to  have  merely  seen  him ;  they  are 
delighted  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  to  approach  him, 
and  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  coming."  The  ghosts  of  the 
departed  Trojans  thronging  around  ^Eneas,  when  he  visits 
the  infernal  regions. 
Nee  vixit  male  qui  natus  mbriensque  fefellit.  Hob. — "  Nor 
has  he  lived  to  no  purpose,  who,  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,  has  lived  in  retirement." 
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Nee  vos,  turbafere  censu  frauddta,  magistri 

Spcrritte  :  disclpiilos  attrahit  ilia  novos.     Ovn>. 
— "  Neither  do  you,  schoolmasters,  a  set  too  often  cheated 
of  your  pay,  despise  her;  'tis  she  that  brings  you  new 
pupils."     Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  is  alluded  to. 

Nee  vultu  destriie  dicta  tuo.     Ovid. — "  And  do  not  undo 

your  sayings  with  your  looks." 

Necesse  est  cum  vnsanienUbus  fiirPre,  nisi  solus  relinquPris. 
Petbox.  Abb. — "  It  is  necessary  to  be  mad  with  the  in- 
sane, if  you  would  not  be  left  alone."  It  is  as  well  to 
appear  to  conform  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day. 

Necesse  est  eum  qui  velit  peccdre  dliquando primum  dclinquere. 
Cic. — "  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  ne  who  would  sin 
must  first  fail  in  his  duty."     See  Nemo  repente,  &c. 

Necesse  est  factre  sumptum,  qui  quwrit  lucrum.  Plaut. — 
u  It  is  necessary  for  him  who  looks  for  gain,  to  incur  some 
expense."     "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win." 

Necesse  est  in  immensum  exeat  cupidttas  qua  naturalem  mo- 
dutn  translliit.  Sen. — "  Avarice,  when  it  has  once  passed 
the  proper  limits,  of  necessity  knows  no  bounds." 

Necesse  est  ut  multos  tfaneat,  quern  multi  timent.  Stb. — 
"He  whom  many  fear,  must  of  necessity  fear  many." 
The  condition  of  the  tyrant.  See  Multos  timere}  Ac.,  and 
Myitis  terribilis,  &c. 

Necessftas  est  lex  tempdris  et  loci.  Law  Max. — "  Necessity  is 
the  law  of  time  and  place." 

Necessftas  non  habet  legem.  Law  Max. — "  Necessity  knows 
no  law."  In  a  sinking  ship,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  life 
and  property  are  but  little  regarded. 

Necessitudinis  et  libertdtis  infinlta  est  mstimdtio.  Law  Max. — 
"  Necessity  and  liberty  should  receive  the  very  greatest 
consideration." 

Nefas  nocere  vel  malo  frairi  puta.  Sen. — "  Consider  it  a 
crime  to  do  an  injury  to  a  bad  brother  even."  Similar 
to  the  Scripture  precept,  by  which  we  are  commanded  to 
return  good  for  evil. 

Negat  quis  ?  Nego.  Ait  ?  Aio.  JPostremo  impetrdvi  tgomet 
mini  omnia  assentdri.  Cic. — "  Does  any  one  deny  a  thing  ? 
Then  I  deny  it.  Does  he  affirm  ?  Then  I  affirm.  In  fine, 
I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  to  agree  to  everything." 
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—Neglecta  solent  incendia,  sumere  vires.  Hob. — "  Eire 
neglected  is  wont  to  gain  strength." 

Negligere  quid  de  se  quisque  sentiat,  non  solum  arrogantis  est, 
sedomnino  dissoluti.  Cic. — "  To  be  careless  of  what  any 
one  may  think  of  him,  is  not  only  the  conduct  of  an  arro- 
gant man,  but  of  one  utterly  abandoned." 

Negotiispar. — "  E<uial  to  business."    Able  to  manage  affairs. 

Nem.  con.  Abbreviation  of  nemine  contradicente. — "  No  one 
contradicting  "  any  question  proposed. 

Nem.  diss.  Abbreviation  of  nemine  dissentient e. — "  No  one 
disagreeing  "  with  a  proposition  made. 

Neminem  id  agere,  ut  ex  alterius  pradetur  inscitid.  Cic. — 
"  No  man  should  so  act  as  to  take  advantage  of  another 
man's  ignorance." 

Neminem  tibi  adjungas  amicum  priusquam  exploravhis  quomodo 
prwrtbus  amicis  sit  usus. — "Make  no  man  your  friend  be- 
fore you  have  ascertained  how  he  has  behaved  towards  his 
former  friends." 

NemXni  dixeris,  qua  nolis  efferri.  JProv. — "  Tell  no  one  that 
which  you  do  not  wish  repeated  again." 

Nemlni  Jidas,  nisi  cum  quo  prius  mtidium  sal  is  dbsumpseris. 
Prov. — "  Trust  no  man  till  you  have  eaten  a  bushel  of  salt 
with  him." 

Nemo  allegans  suam  twrpitudtnem  audiendus  est.  Law  Max. — 
"  No  man  bearing  testimony  of  his  own  baseness  ought  to 
be  heard." 

Nemo  an  bonus,  an  dives  omnes  quartmus.  Prov. — "  No 
one  asks  whether  a  man  is  good ;  we  all  ask  whether  he 
is  rich." 

Nemo  bene  imperat  nisi  quiparuerit  imperio.  Prov. — "  No 
man  is  fully  able  to  command,  unless  he  has  first  learned 
to  obey." 

Nemo  dot  quod  non  habet.  Law  Max. — "  No  man  gives  that 
which  he  does  not  possess." 

Nemo  debet  bis  puniri  pro  uno  delicto.  Coke. — "  No  man 
ought  to  be  punished  twice  for  one  offence." 

Nemo  dexterius  fortund  sit  usus. — "  No  man  has  more  judi- 
ciously employed  his  good  fortune." 

Nemo  doctus  mutdtionem  conslHi  inconstantiam  dixit  esse.  Cic. 
— "  No  well-instructed  man  has  called  a  change  of  opinion 
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inconstancy."  Acknowledgment  of  error  is  a  duty,  upon 
the  observance  of  which  our  improvement  depends. 

Nemo  errat  uni  sibi,  sed  dementiam  spargit  in  proximo*.  Sew. 
— "  No  man  commits  error  for  himself  alone,  but  scat- 
ters his  folly  among  all  around  him."  Error  is  doubly  in- 
jurious ;  first  in  itself,  and  then  by  example. 

Nemo  est  ab  omni parte  bedtus. — "  No  man  is  happy  in  every 
respect."     See  Nihil  est,  &c. 

Nemo  est  hares  viventis.  Law  Max.— "  No  man  is  the  heir 
of  one  who  is  alive."  He  is  only  an  "  heir  apparent." 
See  Haredem  Detts,  &c. 

Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descender e  ?  Nemo  !   Pebs. — "  Does 

no  one  attempt  to  explore  himself?  No  one!"  Instead 
of  looking  into  the  faults  of  others,  we  should  examine 
our  own  hearts. 

Nemo  ire  quenquam  publicd  prohlbet  vid.  Plaut. — "  No  one 
forbids  another  to  go  along  the  highway."  No  one  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  you  so  long  as  you  keep  the  beaten 
path. 

Nemo  ita  pauper  vivit,  quam  pattper  natus  est.  Syb. — "  No 
man  ever  lived  so  poor  as  he  was  born." 

Nemo  laditur  nisi  a  seipso.  Frov. — "  No  man  is  hurt  but  by 
himself." 

Nemo  mains felix,  miriime  corruptor. Jut. — "  No  wicked 

man  can  be  happy,  least  of  all  one  who  corrupts  others." 

Nemo  me  impiine  lacessit. — "  No  one  provokes  me  with  im- 
punity." The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  a  plant 
which  is  protected  by  its  prickles. 

Nemo  milttans  Deo  implicetur  seculdribus  neaotiis.  Coke. — 
"  No  one  in  the  service  of  God  should  be  involved  in 
secular  affairs." 

Nemo  mortCilium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  Pliht  the  Elder. — 
"  No  man  is  wise  at  all  times." 

Nemo  plus  juris  in  alium  transferre  potest  quam  ipse  habet. 
Law  Max. — "  No  man  can  transfer  to  another  a  right  or 
title  greater  than  he  himself  possesses." 

Nemo  potest  nudo  vestimenta  aetrahPre.  JProv. — "  No  man 
can  strip  a  naked  man  of  his  garment."  Like  our  saying, 
"  Tou  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  stone." 

Nemoprudens punit  quia pecedtum  est, sed  ne peecetur.  Sew. 
— "No  man  of  prudence  punishes  because  a  fault  has 
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been  committed,  but  that  it  may  not  be  committed."  %  If 
this  were  not  the  object  of  punishment,  it  would  degener- 
ate into  revenge. 

Nemo  punidtur  pro  dlieno  delicto.  Law  Max. — "  Let  no  man 
be  punished  for  the  fault  of  another." 

Nemo  qui  sum  conftdit,  alterius  virtuti  invtdet.  Cio. — "  No 
man  who  confides  in  his  own  virtue,  envies  that  of  an- 
other.' ' 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpisstmus Juv. — "  No  man  ever 

became  extremely  wicked  all  at  once."  Men  sink  into 
the  depths  of  vice  step  by  step. 

Nemo  sic  impar  sibi. — "No  man  was  ever  so  unequal  to  him- 
self."    See  Niljuit,  &c. 

Nemo  solus  satis  sapit.  Plaut. — "  No  man  is  sufficiently 
wise  of  himself." 

Nemo  sud  sorte  contentus. — "  No  one  is  contented  with  his 
own  lot." 

Nemo  tarn  divos habuit  faventes, 

Crastlnum  utpossit  sibi  polliceri.     Sex. 

— "  No  man  was  ever  so  favoured  by  the  gods  as  to  be 

able  to  promise  himself  a  morrow." 

Nemo  tenetur  ad  impossible.  Law  Max. — "  No  one  is  bound 
to  do  that  which  is  impossible." 

Nemo  tenetur  seipsum  accusdre.  Law  Max. — "No  one  is 
bound  to  accuse  himself." 

Nemo  vir  magnus,  sine  ali quo  affldtu  divino,  unquam  fuit.  ClO. 
— "  No  man  was  ever  great  without  some  portion  of  Di- 
vine inspiration." 

Neptunum,  procul  a  terrd,  spectdre  furentem. — "  From  the 
land  to  view  the  ocean  raging  afar." 

Nequam  htimtnis  ego  parvipendo  grdtiam.  Plaxt. — "  I  set 
little  value  on  the  esteem  of  a  worthless  man." 

Nequam  illud  verbum  est,  Bene  vult,  nisi  qui  benefacit.  Platjt. 
— "  That  expression, '  he  wishes  well,'  is  worthless  unless  a 
person  does  well  besides." 
Nequdquam  satis  in  re  und  consum^re  curam.  Hoe. — "  It  is 
by  no  means  enough  to  devote  our  care  exclusively  to 
one  object." 
Neque  ccecum  ducem,  neque  amentem  consultorem. — "  [Select] 
neither  a  blind  guide  nor  a  silly  adviser."  A  sentiment 
from  Aristophanes. 
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Neque  euiquam  tarn  clarum  ingenium  est,  ut  possit  emergtre 
nisi  illi  materia,  occdsio,fautor  etiam  comtnenddtorque  con- 
tinent. Pliny  the  Younger. — "  No  man  possesses  a  genius 
so  commanding,  as  to  be  able  to  rise  in  the  world,  unless 
these  means  are  afforded  him : — opportunity,  and  a  friend 
to  promote  his  advancement." 

Neque  culpa  neque  lauda  teipsutn.  — "  Neither  blame  nor 
praise  yourself.' '  Avoid  egotism,  and  pretend  not  to  be 
either  better  or  worse  than  you  are. 

Neque  enim  concliidere  versum 
Dixeris  esse  satis :  neque,  si  quis  scribat,  uti  nos, 
Sermoni  prdpiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poet  am.  Hob 

— "  For  you  must  not  deem  it  enough  to  tag  a  verse ;  nor  if 
any  person,  like  me,  writes  in  a  style  more  nearly  resem- 
bling conversation,  must  you  esteem  him  to  be  a  poet." 

Neque  enim  lex  aquior  alia, 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sud.     Otxd. 
— "  For  there  is  no  law  more  just  than  that  the  contrivers 
of  death  should  perish  by  then*  own  contrivances." 

Neque  enim  quies  gentium  sine  armis,  neque  arma  sine  sti-     \ 
pendiis,  neque  stipendia  sine  tributis.     Tacit.-^-"  The  re-     jT 
pose  of  nations  cannot  be  insured  without  arms,  arms    *\ 
without  pay,  nor  pay  without  taxes."    An  armed  peace  is 
the  best  guarantee  against  war. 

Neque  extra  necessitates  belli  pracipuum  tidium  gero. — "  Be- 
yond that  necessitated  by  war,  I  feel  no  particular  resent- 
ment." 

Neque  fimlna,  amissd  pudicitid,  alia  abnuerit.  Tacit. — 
"  When  a  woman  has  once  lost  her  chastity,  she  will  deny 
nothing."  She  will  most  probably  be  induced  by  circum- 
stances to  submit  to  any  degradation. 

Neque  mala  vel  bona  qua  vulgus  putet.  Tacit. — "  Things 
are  not  to  be  pronounced  either  good  or  bad  on  public 
opinion." 

Neque  met,  neque  apes.  Prov.  —  "  No  bees,  no  honey." 
"  Every  rose  has  its  thorns." 

Neque  opinidne  sed  natura  constitutum  est  jus.  ClO. — "  Not 
in  opinion  but  in  nature  is  law  founded." 

Neque  semper  arcum 
Tendit  Apollo.        Hob. 
— "  Nor  is  Apollo  always  bending  his  bow." 

■  2 
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Ntqueo  monstrdre,  et  sentio  tantum.     Jut. — "  I  cannot 
describe  it,  I  only  feel  it." 

Nequicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  oceitno  dissocidbtli 
Terras,  si  tamen  implce 
Non  tangenda  rates  translliunt  vada.     Hob. 
— "  In  vain  has  God  in  his  wisdom  divided  the  countries 
of  the  earth  by  the  separating  ocean,  if  nevertheless  pro- 
fane barks  bound  over  the  forbidden  waters.' ' 

Nequicquam  exomdta  est  bene,  si  mordta  est  male, 

JPulchrum  omdtwm  turpes  mares  pejus  ccsno  colftnunt. 

Plaut. 
— "  It  is  in  vain  that  a  woman  is  well  dressed,  if  she  is 
ill  conducted;  misconduct  soils  a  line  dress  worse  than 
dirt.,, 

Nequicquam  popiilo  blbulas  dondveris  aures  ; 

Mespue  quod  non  es. Pebs. 

— "  You  cannot  possibly  give  the  people  ears  that  will 
drink  in  everything :  aim  not  at  that  for  which  you  are 
not  made.,,  You  cannot  long  impose  even  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public. 

Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit.  Prov. — "  He  is  wise  to 
no  purpose  who  is  not  wise  for  himself." 

Nequisslmi  hforiinis  est  prodere  amlcum. — "  It  is  the  part  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  men  to  betray  his  friend." 

Nequitiam  vlndsa  tuam  convtvta  narrant.  Ovid. — "  Your 
drunken  banquets  bespeak  ycrur  debauchery." 

Nervi  belli  pec unia  infinlta.  Cic. — "  Endless  money  is  the 
very  sinews  of  war."  Both  Bacon  and  MachiaveUi  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  this  saying. 

Nerds  alv'nis  mobile  lignum. — "  A  wooden  puppet  moved  by 
strings  in  the  hands  of  others."  Said  with  reference  to 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  others. 

Nervis  omnibus.     JProv. — "  Straining  every  nerve." 

Nescia  mens  homlnumfati  sortisque  futures, 

Et  servdre  modum  rebus  subldta  secundis  !     Vibg. 
— "  How  blind  is  the  mind  of  men  to  fate  and  future 
events,  how  unwilling  to  practise  moderation,  when  elated 
with  prosperity !" 

Nescio  qu4  natdle  solum  dulcedine  cunctos 

Duett,  et  immembres  non  sinit  esse  sui. .  Ovid. 
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— "  The  land  of  our  birth  allures  us  by  an  unaccountable 
attraction,  and  permits  us  not  to  be  forgetful  of  it." 

Jjfescio  qua  prater  solitum  dulcedlne  Iceti,  Virg. — "  By  some 
inconceivable  charm  animated  beyond  their  wont." 

Nescio  quis  tVneros  dculus  mihi  fasctnat  agnos.  Virg. — "  I 
know  not  what  evil  eye  has  bewitched  my  tender  lambs." 
Said  in  reference  to  the  notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
evil  resulted  from  the  glance  of  the  envious  eye. 

Nescio  quomodo  inharet  in  mentibus  quasi  saculorum  augurium 

futurbrum;  idque  in  maximis  ingmiis,  altisslmisque  aritmis, 

et  existit  maxime  et  appiiret  facilltme.     ClO. — "  There  is, 

I  know  not  how,  inherent  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  certain 

•  presage  as  it  were  of  a  future  state ;  and  this  chiefly  ex- 
ists and  appears  the  most  manifest,  in  those  of  the  greatest 
genius  and  of  the  most  exalted  mind." 

Nescire  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis  acciderit,  id  est  semper  esse 
puerum ;  quid  enim  est  (Etas  humtnis,  nisi  memMa  rerum 
nostrdrum  cum  superidrum  estate  contexPrit  ?  Cio. — "  To  be 
unacquainted  with  what  has  taken  place  before  you  were 
born,  is  to  be  always  a  child ;  for  what  is  human  life,  un- 
less memory  is  able  to  compare  the  events  of  our  own 
times  with  those  of  by-gone  ages  ?" 

Nescis  quid  serus  vesper  vehat.  Prov. — "  Tou  know  not 
what  night-fall  may  bring." 

Nescis  tu  quam  meficnldsa  res  sit  ire  adjucftcem.  Plaut. — 
"You  little  know  what  a  ticklish  thing  it  is  to  go  to 
law." 

Nescit  plebs  jejuna  timere.  Prov. — "  A  starving  populace 
knows  no  fear." 

Nescit  vox  missa  reverti.  Hob. — "  The  word  which  has 
been  once  uttered,  can  never  be  recalled."  Hence  the  mis- 
chief that  may  result  from  an  unguarded  expression  or 
the  disclosure  of  a  secret. 

Neufiuilem  dubiw  spe  pendulus  horcs,     Hon. — "  That  I 

may  not  fluctuate  in  the  hope  dependent  on  each  uncertain 
hour."     The  blessings  of  a  competency. 

JSTeufiquam  officium  llberi  esse  homlnis  puto, 

Cum  is  nihil promfr  eat \postulare  id  gratia  appbni  sibi.  Ter. 
—"I  do  not  think  it  the  part  of  a  man  of  a  liberal 
mind  to  ask  that  a  thing  should  be  granted  him  when  he 
has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it." 
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Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumlne,  si  non 
Intendes  antmum  st&diis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invtdid  vel  amove  vigil  torquebtre.  Hob. 

— "  Unless  before  day  you  call  for  your  book  with  a  light, 
unless  you  occupy  your  mind  with  study  and  becoming 
pursuits,  you  will,  when  waking,  be  tortured  by  envy  or 
Dy  love."  By  idleness  the  passions  are  let  loose,  and  mis- 
chief is  a  probable  result. 

Ni  vis  ooni 
In  ipsd  inesset  formdy  hccformam  extinguerent.    Ter. 
— "Had  there  not  been  great  force  of  beauty  in  her  very 
form,  these  things  must  have  extinguished  it."     Her  neg- 
lected dress  and  disheveled  hair. 

Nihil  a  Deo  vacat :  opus  suum  ipse  implet.  Sbk. — "  Nothing 
is  void  of  God :  He  himself  mis  all  his  works."  The  doc- 
trine of  Pantheism. 

Nihil  ad  versum. — "  Not  corresponding  to  the  words," 
meaning,  "not  to  the  purpose."  This  adage  is  supposed 
to  have  had  reference  to  trie  representations  by  gesticula- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  part  recited.  Hence,  when  the 
actor  failed  to  represent  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  line, 
the  prompter  used  this  expression. 

Nihil  agendo  htimines  male  &g$re  discunt. — "  By  doing  no- 
thing, men  learn  to  do  ill." 

Nihil  agit  qui  diffidentem  verbis  soldtur  suis  ; 

Is  est  amicus  qui  in  re  diibid  re  juvat,  ubi  re  est  opus. 

Plattt. 
— "  He  does  nothing  who  consoles  a  desponding  man  with 
words ;  he  is  a  true  friend,  who,  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, aids  in  deed  when  deeds  are  necessary." 

Nihil  aliud  necessdriumt  ut  sis  miser,  quam  ut  te  mtsVrum 
credos. — "Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  you  wretched  but 
to  fancy  yourself  so." 

Nihil  altum,  nihil  magnXficum  ac  divinum  susctpfre  possunt, 
qui  sua*  omnes  cogiidtiones  abjecerunt  in  rem  tarn  humtlem 
atque  abjectam.  Cio. — "  They  can  attempt  nothing  ele- 
vated, nothing  noble  and  divine,  who  have  expended  all 
their  thoughts  upon  a  thing  so  low  and  abject." 

Nihil  credam  et  omnia  cavebo. — "  I  will  trust  to  nothing,  and 
be  on  my  guard  against  everything." 
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Nihil  differi  utrum  cegrum  in  ligneo  leeto  an  in  aureo  colVkes : 

quocumque  ilium  transtiiltris,  morbum  suum  secum  trans- 
fer t.     Sen. — "  It  matters  not  whether  you  place  the  sick 

man  on  a  wooden  bed,  or  on  one  of  gold;  wherever  you 

lay  him,  he  carries  his  disease  along  with  him." 
Nihil  difficile  est  Natures,  ubi  adfinem 

Sui  proptrat Momento  Jit  cinis,  diu  silva.     Sen". 

— "Nothing  is  difficult  to  Nature,  when  she  is  pursuing 

her  end.     A  wood  is  long  in  making,  ashes  are  made  in 

an  instant."    Said  in  reference  to  the  final  destruction  of 

the  earth  by  fire.     See  Esse  quoque,  &c. 
Nihil  doli  subesse  credens.     Corn.  Nep. — "  Suspecting  no 

deceit." 
Nihil  erlpit  fortnna  nisi  quod  et  dedit.      Stb. — "  Fortune 

takes  nothing  away  but  what  she  has  given." 
Nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum.     Hor. 

— "  There  is  nothing  that  is  blessed  in  every  respect." 

There  is  a  dark  side  to  every  picture. 
Nihil  est  aliud  magnum,  quam  multa  minuta.     Prov. — M  That 

which  is  great  is  nothing  but  many  littles."      "  Many 

littles  make  a  mickle." 
Nihil  est  aptius  ad  delectationem  lectori*,  quam  tempdrum  va- 

rietdtes,  fortunceque  vicissitudtnes.      Cic. — "  Nothing  is 

better  suited  for  the  entertainment  of  a  reader,  than  the 

varying  features  of  times,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune." 

It   is  the   varieties  and  contrasts  of  history  that  make 

"  truth  stranger  than  fiction." 
Nihil  estfurdcius  illo : 

Nonfuit  Autfilyci  tarn  plcedta  manus.    Mart. 

— "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  pilfering  than  he ; 

not  even  the  hand  of  Autolycus  was  so  gluey  (niching) 

as  his." 
Nihil  est  in  vitd  magrifoVre  expetendum  nisi  laus  et  honestas. 

Cic. — "  There  is  nothing  in  life  so  earnestly  to  be  sought 

as  character  and  probity." 
Nihil  est  mlsPrius,  quam  (triimus  hfonfnis  conscius.    Plattt. — 

"  There  is  nothing  more  wretched  than  the  mind  of  a  man 

with  a  guilty  conscience." 
•Nihil  est 

Quin  male  narrando possit  depravarier.    Tbb. — "There  is 

no  story  but  what  may  be  made  worse  by  being  badly  told." 
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Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Nonpossit. Juv. 

— "  There  is  nothing  that  he  cannot  believe  about  him- 
self." m 

Nihil  est  quod  non  expugnet  pertlnax  tipera,  et  intenta  ac  ditt- 
gens  cura.  Sen. — "  There  is  nothing  which  persevering 
industry  may  not  overcome,  with  continued  and  diligent 
care." 

Nihil  est  sdnitdti  multo  vino  nocentius. — "  There  is  nothing 
more  prejudicial  to  health  than  much  wine." 

Nihil  est  tarn  utile  quod  in  transitu  prosit.  Sen. — "  Nothing 
is  so  useful  that  it  can  be  profitable  from  only  a  hasty 
perusal."  No  lasting  benefit  can  be  derived  from  careless 
or  hasty  studies. 

Nihil  est  tarn  vdlucre  quam  mahdictwn,  nihil  fttcllius  emitfiturt 
nihil  cltius  exclpltur,  nihil  latius  dissipatur.  Cic. — "  No- 
thing is  so  swift  in  night  as  slander,  nothing  more  easily 
propagated,  nothing  more  readily  received,  nothing  more 
widely  disseminated." 

Nihil  ewm  commend  at  prater  simuldtam  versutamque  tris- 
tltiam.  Cic. — "  He  has  nothing  to  recommend  him,  ex- 
cept an  assumed  and  deceitful  seriousness." 

Nihil  hie  nisi  carmlna  desunt.     Vieo. — "  Nothing  is 

wanting  here  but  a  song." 

Nihil  homlni  amtco  est  opportune  aniicius.  Plaut. — "  There 
is  nothing  more  desirable  to  a  man  than  a  friend  in 
need." 

Nihil  honestum  esse  potest,  quod  justltid  vacat.  Cic. — "  No- 
thing can  be  honest  which  is  destitute  of  justice." 

Nihil  largiundo  glbriam  adeptus  est.  Sall. — "  He  acquired 
glory  by  no  bribery."     He  rose  by  his  own  merits. 

Nihil  legrbat  quod  non  excerpfret.  Pliny  the  Younger, — "  He 
read  no  wTork  from  which  he  did  not  cull  something."  Said 
of  his  uncle  the  Elder  Pliny,  author  of  the  Historia  Natu- 
ralis. 

Nihil  Lyriw  subtllttdte  eedit,  nihil  argutiis  et  acumlne  My* 
peridi.  Cic. — "  He  yields  not  a  jot  to  Lysias  in  subtlety, 
nor  to  Hyperides  in  acumen  and  sharpness  of  repartee.' ' 
Lysias  was  a  celebrated  orator  of  Syracuse,  Hyperides  of 
Athens. 

Nihil  magis  consentdneum  est  quam  ut  iisdem  modis  res  dissoU 
vdtur  quibus  constitultur.    Law  Max. — "  Nothing  is  more 
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T  consistent  with  reason  than  that  everything  should  be  un- 
done by  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  done."  A  deed 
under  seal,  for  instance,  can  only  be  varied  by  a  deed 
under  seal. 
Nihil  potest  rex  nisi  quod  de  jure  potest.  Law  Max. — "  The 
king  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  is  allowed  to  do  by  law." 
In  a  country,  namely,  which  is  governed  on  constitutional 
principles. 
Nihil  prttio  parco,  amlco  dum  opftulor. — "  I  spare  no  expense 

so  long  as  I  can  serve  my  friend." 
Nihil  prodest  improbam  merc&m  emPre.     Prov. — "  There  is  no 

advantage  in  buying  bad  wares." 
Nihil  scire  est  vita  jucundisslma.     Prov.  —  "To  know  no- 
thing at  all  is  the  happiest  life."    So  our  old  English  pro- 
verb, "  Children  and  fools  have  merry  lives." 
Nihil  scriptum  miraculi  causd.    Tacit. — "  There  is  nothing 
written  here  to  excite  wonder."     Said  of  a  plain  unvarn- 
ished narrative. 
Nihil  semper  floret ;  (etas  succedit  cetati. — "  Nothing  flourishes 

for  ever ;  age  succeeds  age." 
Nihil  simul  inventum  est  et  perfectum.     Coke. — "  Nothing  is 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  at  the  same  moment." 
Nihil  sub  sole  novi. — "  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

JSccL  i.  9. 
Nihil  tarn  absurdum  diet  potest  ut  non  diedtur  a  philosfipho. 
Cic. — "  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  but  what  it  may  have 
been  said  by  some  philosopher." 
Nihil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  quaerendo  investigdri  possit.    Teb. 
— "  There  is  nothing  so  difficult,  but  what  it  may  be  found 
out  by  research." 
Nihil  tamflrmum  est,  cut  perl culum  non  sit  Uiam  ab  invnlido. 
Quint.  Cubt. — "  There  is  nothing  so  secure,  but  what 
there  may  be  danger  from  even  the  weakest."     A  mouse 
may  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  ruin  of  a  castle-wall. 
Nihil  tarn  flnnum  est,  quod  non  expugndri  pecunid  possit, 
Cio. — "  Nothing  is  so  well  fortified  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
by  money." 
Nihil  turpius  est  quam  gravis  estate  senex,  qui  nullum  aliud 
habet  argumentum,  quo  se  probet  diu  vixisse,  prater  cetdtem. 
Sek. — "  There  is  nothing  more  despicable  than  an  old  man, 
who  has  no  other  prooi  to  give  of  his  having  lived  long 
than  his  age." 
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Nihil  unquam  peccdvit,  nisi  juod  mortua  est. — "  She  only  did 
amiss  in  this,  that  she  died."  An  epitaph  on  a  virtuous 
wife,  given  by  Camerarius  as  having  Deen  found  near  the 
Jews'  Quarter  at  Borne. 

Nihil  unquatn  sic  impar  sibi.     See  Niljuit,  &c. 

Nihil  videtur  mundius.    Tee. — "  Nothing  seems  more 

neat." 

Nihili  cbcio  est.     Platjt. — "  Trusting  is  good  for  nought." 

Nil  actum  credens,  dum  quid  superesset  agendum.  Lucan. — 
"  Considering  nothing  done,  whilst  aught  remained  to  be 
done."  Said  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  principle  adopted  by 
a  man  of  energy  and  talent. 

Nil  ftdeofortuna  gravis  miser dbtle  fecit, 

Ut  tritnuant  nulld  gaudiapace  malum.     Ovtd. 

— "Misfortune  has  made  no  lot  so  wretched,  but  what 

a  respite  of  the  evil  is  productive  of  some  delight." 

Nil  admirdri  prope  est  res  una,  Numici, 

Sold  que,  qua  possit  fficere  et  servdre  bedtum.     Hob. 
— "  Never  to  lose  one's  self-possession  is  almost  the  one 
and  only  thing,  Numicius,  which  can  make  and  keep  a 
man  happy." 

Nil  agit  exemplum  litem  quod  lite  resolvit.  Hob. — "  That 
illustration  is  of  no  use  which  extricates  us  from  one  diffi- 
culty by  involving  us  in  another." 

Nil  consclre  sibi,  nulld  pallescere  culpd.  Hob. — See  Hie 
muruSy  &c. 

Nil  consuetudtne  majus.     Ovid.  — "  There  is  nothing 

more  powerful  than  custom." 
'Nil  cupientium 


Nudiis  castra  peto.     Hob. 
— "  Naked  I  commit  myself  to  the  camp  of  those  who  de- 
sire nothing." 

Nil  debet \  Law  Term. — "  He  owes  nothing."  The  common 
plea  in  defending  an  action  for  debt. 

Nil  desperandum. — "  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of." 

Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce,  et  auspice  Teucro.  Hob.— 
"  "We  must  despair  of  nothing,  Teucer  being  our  leader, 
and  we  under  his  command." 

Nil  dicit.  Law  Term. — "  He  says  nothing."  When  the 
defendant  fails  to  put  in  his  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  declar- 
ation, judgment  is  given  against  him,  because  he  does  not 
say  anything  why  it  should  not  be. 
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Nil  dictufoedum  visuque  hoc  litnUna  tangat. 

Intra  qua  puer  est. Juv. 

— "  Let  nothing  unfit  to  be  said  or  seen,  enter  those 
thresholds  where  youth  inhabits."  See  Maxima  debe- 
tur,  &c.  I 

Nil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius.     JProv. — "  Nothing  can    ' 
be  said  which  has  not  been  said  before."  See  Nihil  sub,  Ac. 

Nil  ego  contuUrim  jucundo  sanus  amlco.  Hoe. — "  There  is 
nothing  which,  in  my  senses,  I  should  prefer  to  an  agree- 
able friend." 

Nil  erit  ulteHus  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
JBostiritas  ;  eadem  ciipient  fdcientque  minor es : 

Omne  in  prmcipiti  vtiium  stetit. Juv. 

— "  There  will  be  nothing  left  for  posterity  to  add  to  our 
manners ;  those  who  come  after  us  will  act  as  we  do,  and 
have  the  same  desires:  every  vice  has  reached  its  cul- 
minating point."  The  complaint  of  the  moralist  in  every 
age  against  the  luxury  and  vice  of  his  time. 

Nilferet  ad  Manes  divitis  umbra  suos.  Ovid. — "  The  ghost 
of  the  rich  man  will  carry  nothing  to  the  shades  below." 

Nilfuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi.  Hob. 

— "  Never  was  there  anything  so  unlike  itself."  The  ex- 
treme of  inconsistency. 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Quam  quod  ridtciilos  homines  facit. Jut. 

— "  Unhappy  poverty  has  nothing  in  it  more  galling,  than 
that  it  exposes  men  to  laughter." 

Nil  Mbuit  in  tenement  is.  Law  Term. — "He  had  no  such 
tenement."  The  plea  denying  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  of  debt  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee  without 
deed. 

NU  hdmfni  certum  est.  Meri  quis  posse  putdret  t  Ovid. — 
"  There  is  nothing  assured  to  mortals.  Who  could  have 
thought  that  this  would  come  to  pass  ?" 

Nil  intra  est  tiVeam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri.    Hob. — "  [If 

~  such  is  not  the  case]  then  there  is  no  kernel  in  the  olive, 
no  shell  outside  the  nut."  A  person  who  will  maintain 
that,  will  swear  that  black  is  white. 

NU  me  offtcit  unquam, 

Dltior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctior  ;  est  locus  uni 
Cuique  suus. Hob. 
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— '<  It  nothing  affects  me  that  this  man  is  more  wealthy 
or  more  learned  than  I  am ;  every  man  has  his  own  sta- 
tion." 

Nil  mihi  das  vivus,  dicis  post  fata  daturum; 

Si  non  insdnis,  scis,  Mdro,  quid  ciipiam.     Mart. 

— "  You  give  me  nothing  during  your  life,  you  say  you 

i  will  leave  me  something  after  your  death ;  if  you  are  not 
a  fool,  Maro,  you  know  what  I  wish  for."  The  thoughts  of 
the  man  who  is  waiting  to  slip  "  into  dead  men's  shoes." 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum  est ;  hcec  meus  ardor  erit.  Ovn>. — "  I 
have  nought  to  do  with  you ;  she  shall  be  my  flame." 

Nil  mortdVlbus  arduum  est.  Hoe. — "  Nothing  is  too  arduous 
for  mortals."  With  patience  and  perseverance  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  that  which  is  not  in  itself  impossible. 

Nil  obstat.     Co'is  tibi  pene  videre  est 
JJt  nudum,  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi : 

Metlri  possis  dculo  lotus. Hob. 

— "  There  is  nothing  in  your  way ;  through  the  thin  gauze 
dress  you  may  discern  her  almost  as  well  as  if  she  were 
naked ;  you  may  see  that  sho  has  neither  a  bad  leg  nor 
an  ugly  foot ;  you  may  survey  her  form  from  top  to  toe 
with  your  eye." 

Nil  opus  est  dfg7tis,  per  quos  arcana  hqudris.  Ovtd. — "  There 
is  no  need  there  of  using  the  fingers  to  talk  over  your 
secrets."  » 

Nil  driturum  (Mas,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes.  Hoe. — "  Con- 
fessing that  none  had  arisen  before,  or  would  arise,  like 
unto  thee."     A  compliment  to  his  patron,  Augustus. 

Nil  peccent  dculi,  si  dculis  animus  imperet.  Syr. — "  The 
eyes  cannot  sin  if  the  understanding  governs  the  sight." 
Cicero  too  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  chastity 
of  sight.     See  also  Matt.  v.  28. 

Nil  prodest  quod  non  ladder e possit  idem.  Oyid. — "There  is 
nothing  advantageous,  which  may  not  also  be  injurious." 
These  evils  may  be  caused  by  carelessness,  precipitation, 
or  want  of  moderation. 

NUprbprium  ducas  quod  mutdri potest.  Syr. — "Beckon  no- 
thing your  own,  that  can  be  changed."  All  worldly  pos- 
sessions are  of  doubtful  tenure  ;  but  virtue,  philosophy,  and 
an  enlightened  mind,  we  may  call  our  own. 

Nil  sciri  si  quisputat,  id  quo  que  nescit 
An  sciri  possit y  qui  se  nil  scire  fatetur.        Luorit. 
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— "  If  a  person  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  known,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  he  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
nothing  can  be  known,  from  his  very  confession  that  he 
knows  nothing."  An  answer  to  the  scepticism  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pyrrho,  who  maintained  that  "  all  that  we  know 
is,  that  nothing  can  be  known." 

Nil  simllius  insdno  quam  Pbrius.     JProv.  — "  Nothing  more  \ 
strongly  resembles  a  madman  than  a  man  who  is  drunk."    • 

Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.     Hob. 
— "Life  has  bestowed  nothing  on  man  without  great 
labour." 

Nil  sine  te  me 

JProsunt  honores. Hob. 

— "  My  honours  are  nothing  worth  without  thy  aid." 
An  address  by  the  poet  to  his  Muse,  entreating  her  to 
continue  her  inspiration. 

Nil  spernat  auris,  nee  tamen  credai  statim.  Phjed. — "Let 
the  ear  despise  nothing,  nor  yet  let  it  accord  implicit  be- 
lief at  once." 

Nil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  qucerendo  investigate  possit.  Teb. 
— "  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  but  what  it  may  be  found 
out  by  seeking." 

Nil  tarn  difficile  est  quod non  solertia  vincat.  JProv. — "  There 
is  nothing  so  difficult  that  skill  will  not  overcome  it." 

Nil  tVmere  novandum.  Law  Maxim. — "  Innovations  should 
not  be  rashly  made." 

Nil  timbre  uxbri  d*  servis  crede  querenti; 

Sape  Hhdm  mvlier  quern  conjux  d  ill  git,  odit.     Cato. 
— "  Do  not  rashly  give  credit  to  a  wife  complaining  of 
servants ;  for  very  often  the  wife  hates  the  person  whom 
the  husband  most  regards." 

Nil  vtjfitum  quin  prmcogrittum.  — "  Nothing  can  be  wished  * 
for  without  our  having  had  some  thought  of  it  before- 
hand."    See  Consentire  non,  &c.  I 

Nlmia  cura  detPrit  magis  quam  emend  at.   JProv. — "  Too  much  i 
care  injures  rather  than  improves."     A  good  thing  may  be 
spoiled  by  overdoing  it.  "  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

Nlmia  est  miscria  pufchrwn  esse  hfimlnem  nimi*.  Plattt.— 
"  It  is  a  very  great  plague  to  be  too  handsome  a  man." 
The  words  of  Pyrgopolinices,  a  braggart  and  a  fop. 
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Nimia  est  voluntas,  si  diu  dbfueris  a  domo 
Domum  si  redtifns,  si  tibi  nulla  est  agritudo  dnimo  obviam. 

Platjt. 
— "  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  if  you  have  been  long  absent, 
when  you  return  home  to  have  no  anxieties  to  grate  your 
feelings." 

Simla  familidritas  parit  contemptum.  JProv. — "  Too  much 
familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

Nimia  iliac  licentia 
JPrqfecto  evddet  in  dUquod  magnum  malum.     Teb. 

*  — "  This  extreme  licentiousness  will  assuredly  end  in  some 
great  disaster." 

Nimia  subtllttas  in  jure  reprobdtur.  Law  Max, — "  Excessive 
refinements  in  the  law  are  to  be  reproved." 

Nimio  id  quod  pudet  JHcilius  fertur,  quam  illud  quod  piget. 
Plaut. — "  That  which  we  are  ashamed  of  is  more  easily 
endured  than  that  which  we  are  vexed  at." 

Nimio  pr&stat  impendiosum  te  quam  ingrdtum  dicier ; 
Ilium  lauddbunt  boni,  hunc  Uiam  ipsi  culpdbuni  mali. 

Plattt. 
— "  It  is  much  better  to  be  called  over-liberal,  than  un- 
grateful ;  the  first,  good  men  will  applaud ;  the  latter,  even 
bad  men  will  condemn." 

Nimfrum  insdnus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod 

Maxima  pars  hSminum  morbo  jactdtur  eddem,     Hob. 
— "  He,  for  instance,  appears  to  be  mad  to  but  a  few,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  them  are  infected  with  the  same 
disease." 

Nimis  arcta  premunt  8ttda  convlvia  capra.  Hob. — "  Bank 
and  sweaty  odours  annoy  us  at  overcrowded  entertain- 
ments." A  good  suggestion  for  those  who  think  that  they 
cannot  overcrowd  a  room. 

« Nimis  uncis 

NdrXbus  indulges. Pebs. 

— "  You  indulge  your  upturned  nostrils  too  much."  The 
nostrils,  as  Pliny  says,  were  considered  the  exponents  of 
sarcasm  and  ridicule. 

Nimium  altercando  Veritas  amitfttur.  Prov. — "  In  too  eager 
disputation,  the  truth  is  lost  sight  of." 

Nimium  difficile  est  rtpMri,  ita  ut  nomen  ducit, 

Out  tuam  cum  rem  credid&ris  sine  omni  curd  dormias.  Platjt. 
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— "  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  for  a  friend  to  be 
found  to  act  up  to  his  title,  and  to  whom  when  you  have 
intrusted  your  interests  you  may  sleep  without  care." 
— Nlmium  ne  crede  colbri.  Vibg. — "  Trust  not  too  much 
to  your  good  looks."  Said  by  the  poet  to  a  conceited  youth, 
but  applicable  to  outward  appearances  in  general. 

Nimium  risds  pretium  est,  si  probitdtis  impendio  constat. 
Quint. — "  A  laugh  costs  too  much,  if  it  is  bought  at  the 
expense  of  propriety." 

Ntmius  in  veritdte,  et  similitudtnis  quam  pulchritucftnis  aman- 
tior.  Qutnt. — "  Too  scrupulous  as  to  the  truth,  and 
more  desirous  of  exactness  than  beauty."  There  are  dis- 
agreeable traits  in  nature,  which  an  artist  need  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  copy.  Some  of  the  Dutch  painters  have  been 
guilty  of  this. 

Nisi  caste,  saltern  caute.  Prov. — "  If  not  chastely,  at  least 
cautiously."  A  Jesuitical  hint  that  at  all  events  we  should 
study  appearances. 

Nisi  dextro  tempore  Placet 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Ccesaris  aurem.     Hob. 
— "  Unless  at  an  appropriate  time,  the  words  of  Flaccus 
will  not  reach  the  attentive  ear  of  Ca?sar." 

Nisi  Dominus,frustra. — "  Unless  the  Lord  is  with  us,  our 
efforts  are  vain."  From  Psalm  cxxvii.  1.  The  motto  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  been  ludicrously  translated, 
"  You  can  do  nothing  here  unless  you  are  a  lord !" 

Nisiprius.  Law  Term. — u  Unless  before."  A  writ  by  which 
the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  bring  a  jury  to  "Westminster 
Hall  on  a  certain  day,  unless  the  justices  shall  previously 
come  into  his  county. 

Nisi  Utile  est  quod  facimvs,  stulta  est  gloria.  Pn  JJ). — "  Un- 
less what  we  do  is  useful,  vain  is  our  glory."  This  line  is 
said  to  have  been  found  copied  on  a  marble  stone,  as  part 
of  a  funeral  inscription,  at  Alba  Julia,  or  "Weissemberg,  in 
Transylvania. 

Nifitnur  in  vHltum  semper,  cvplmusque  negdta.  Ovid. — "We 
are  ever  striving  for  what  is  forbidden,  and  are  coveting 
what  is  denied  us." 

Nitor  in  adversum,  nee  me,  qui  camera  vincit 

Impetus,  et  rapldo  contraries  evPhor  orbi.       Ovid. 

— "  Against  this  I  have  to  contend ;  that  force  which  over- 
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comes  all  other  things,  does  not  overcome  me ;  and  I  am 
borne  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  swiftly  moving 
world." 

NobUitas  sola  est  ataue  urifca  virtus,  Juv. — "  Virtue  is  the 
sole  and  only  nobility. " 

Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  estperpetua  una  dormienda.     Catttll. 
— "  As  soon  as  our  brief  day  has  closed,  we  shall  have  to 
sleep  in  everlasting  night."     The  words  of  one  who  did 
not  oelieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis, 

Qui  Musas  colimus  severiores.    Mart. 

— "  "We,  who  cultivate  the  severer  Muses,  are  not  allowed 

to  be  so  discursive." 

—Nocet  empta  dolors  voluptas.  Hob. — "Pleasure  pur- 
chased by  pain  is  injurious."  Because  pleasure  of  this 
kind  arises  from  immoderate  indulgence. 

Noctemque  diemque  fatigat.    Vibg. — "  He  labours  both 
night  and  day." 

Noctis  erat  medium ;  quid  non  amor  imprdbus  audet  ?  Ovu>. 
— "  'Twas  midnight ;  what  does  not  unscrupulous  passion 
dare?" 

Nocturnd  versdte  manu,  versdte  diurnd.  Hob.  —  "  Ponder 
these  matters  by  night,  ponder  them  by  day." 

JSHcumentum,  ddcumentum.  JProv. — "  Harming's  warning." 
"  Forewarned,  forearmed." 

Nodum  in  scirpo  quarPre.  Prov. — "  To  look  for  a  knot  in 
a  bulrush."     To  be  too  fastidious. 

Nolens  volens.—"  Whether  he  will  or  no."  "  Will  he,  nill  he." 

Noli  qffectdre  quod  tibi  non  est  datum, 

Delusa  ne  spes  ad  querelam  recidat,     Pbled. 

— "  Covet  not  that  which  has  not  been  granted  you,  lest 

your  baffled  hopes  sink  down  to  useless  repinings." 

Noli  equi  denies  insptcere  dondti,  Prov. — "  Look  not  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth."     Quoted  by  St.  Jerome. 

Noli  me  tangere. — "  Touch  me  not."  A  plant  of  the  genus 
impatiens.  On  being  touched  when  ripe,  it  discharges  its 
seeds  from  the  capsule  with  considerable  force.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  ulcer  or  cancer ;  and  sometimes  an 
object  of  extreme  costliness  is  called  a  "  Touch  me  not." 
See  also  John  xx.  17. ' 
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•Nolipugndre  duobus.    Catull. — "  Don't  fight  against 
two."  "  Two  to  one  is  odds." 

Nolle  prosequi.  Law  Term. — "  To  be  unwilling  to  prose- 
cute." An  acknowledgment  by  the  plaintiff  that  he  will 
not  proceed  any  further  with  his  suit. 

Nolo  episcopari.  —  "I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  bishop."  A 
phrase  which,  with  a  semblance  of  modesty,  was  used  as 
a  matter  of  form  by  those  who  were  elevated  to  a  bishop- 
ric. Hence  it  is  used  to  imply  an  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence about  a  thing  which  a  person  has  the  greatest  am- 
bition to  obtain. 

Nomen  amicitia  est,  nomen  inane  fides.  Ovxd. — "  Friendship 
is  but  a  name,  constancy  an  empty  title." 

Nomina  honesta  prmtenduntur  tntiis.  Tao. — "  Honourable 
names  are  given  as  a  screen  to  vices." 

Nomine  pasnce.  Lata  Term.—"  Under  name  of  a  penalty." 
A  penalty  agreed  to  be  incurred  on  non-payment  of  rent 
by  a  given  day. 

Non  adeo  cecldi,  quamvis  dejectus,  ut  infra 

Tequoquesim;  inprius  quo  nihil  esse  potest.     Ovid. 

— "  Although  prostrate,  1  have  not  fallen  so  low  that  I  am 

beneath  even  thee,  than  whom  nothing  can  be  lower." 

Non  estate  verum  ingZnio  adipiscltur  sapientia.  Platjt. — 
"Not  by  years  but  by  disposition  is  wisdom  acquired." 

Non  aliter  quant  qui  adverso  vixjlumine  lembum 
Henugiis  svblgxt :  si  bra cliia  forte  remlsit, 
Atque  ilium  in  prceceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni.     Vihg. 
— "  Not  otherwise  than  is  he  who  rows  his  skiff  with  much 
ado  against  the  tide ;  if  by  chance  he  slackens  his  arms^ 
the  tide  hurries  him  headlong  down  the  stream." 

Non  amo  te,  Sabldi,  nee  possum  dicer e  quarc  ; 

Hoc  tantum  possum  aicr-re,  non  amo  te.        Maet. 
— "  I  do  not  love  thee,  Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why ;  this 
only  I  can  say,  I  do  not  love  thee."     A  description  of  an 
unaccountable  aversion.  This  epigram  has  been  thus  trans- 
lated by  the  facetious  Tom  Brown ; 

"  I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell : 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

T 
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A  &       Dr.  Fell  being  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  threat- 

S '  \  \        euec*  ^im  ^^  expulsion. 

£    \     Non  ampliter  sed  mundlter  convivium  ;  plus  salts  quam  sump- 

>  ^  tils.  Cobn.  Nep. — "  An  entertainment  not  profuse  but 
^     if        elegant ;  more  of  true  relish  than  expense." 

J     J*    Non  assumpsit.    Law  Term. — "  He  did  not  undertake."  The 

*  ^  general  issue  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  where  the  defendant 
\  *-  .  denies  that  he  undertook  to  do  the  thing  stated.  See  A&- 
f  .^      \^  sumpsit. 

i    X  I  Non  aurlga  piger. — "  No  lazy  charioteer."  Said  of  a  director 

*  A  or  managing  man  who  will  not  "  let  the  grass  grow  under 

>  V\        his  feet"  in  carrying  out  an  undertaking. 

^J      Non  bene  conduct*  vendunt  petjuria  testes.     Ovid. — "  Wit- 
^N»  nesses  hired  dishonestly  make  sale  of  their  perjuries." 

x      Non  bene  convVniunt,  nee  in  und  sede  morantur 

k    i  Majestas  et  amor. Ovid. 

^  — "  Majesty  and  love  do  not  well  agree,  nor  do  they  dwell 

V-  in  the  same  place." 

Non  bene  junctdrum  discordia  semlna  rerum.     Ovid. — "  The 
■•  discordant  atoms  of  things  not  harmonizing."  A  descrip- 

>  tion  of  the  state  of  Chaos. 

Non  bene  pro  toto  libertas  vendttur  auro; 
\  Hoc  cocleste  bonum  prathit  orbis  opes. 

s£  — "  Liberty  is  not  well  sold  for  all  the  gold ;  this  heavenly 

^  blessing  surpasses  the  wealth  of  the  world." 

Non  bonus  somnus  est  deprandio.   Apage.    Platjt. — "  Sleep 

is  not  good  after  a  morning  meal — out  upon  it ! " 
Non  caret  is,  qui  non  desidXrat. — "  He  is  not  in  want  who 

has  no  desires." 
Non  compos  mentis. — "  Not  master  of  his  mind."    In  an  un- 
sound state  of  mind. 
Non  constat.    Law  Term. — "  It  does  not  appear."    It  is  not 
shown  by  evidence  before  the  court. 

Non  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  nasum. Mabt. — "It 

is  not  every  one  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  have  e 
nose :"  meaning  a  keen  wit,  and  power  of  satire. 
Non  cuivis  Mmtni  contingit  adlre  Oorinthum.    Hob. — "  It  if 
not  the  lot  of  every  man  to  visit  Corinth."    It  is  not  the 
lot  of  all  men  to  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  of  travel  o: 
improvement.    Corinth  was  the  head  quarters  of  luxury 
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and  refinement,  and  it  was  only  tho  more  wealthy  who 

could  afford  to  pay  a  visit  to  it. 
Won  de  ponte  eadit,  gui  cum  giSpientid  vadit. — "  He  falls  not 

from  the  bridge  who  walks  with  prudence."     A  mediaeval 

Leonine  proverb. 
Won  decet  stiperbam  esse  hSminnm  senium.     Plabt. — "It  is 

not  proper  for  a  servant  to  give  himself  airs." 
Won  dec'pttur  gui  icit  te  dt'clpi.  Coke. — "  He  ia  not  deceived 

who  knows  that  ho  is  being  deceived." 
Won  dff.rat  voluntas,  scd  facullas. — "  Not  the  will,  hut  the 

means,  were  wanting." 

— Non  dtftrit  alter.     Vino. — "  Another  is  not  wanting." 

We  sustain  no  loss  but  what  can  easily  he  replaced ;  or 

the  loss  of  one  will  ho  the  gain  of  another. 
Won  Dindymine,  non  iiJyiia  qitatit 

Mentem  soeerdOtum  ineZla  JPi/lUus, 
Non  Liber  ceqve  ;  non  aci't/i 
Sic  fftminant  dryhantea  ara, 

Trktet  ut  inn. Hon. 

— "Nor  Cybcb,  nor  Pythian  Apollo,  the  dweller  in  the 

shrines,  so  convulses  the  breasts  of  his  priests,  nor  so  does 

Bacchus  j  nor  do  tho  Corybnntca  so  loudly  redouble  their 

blows  on  tho  shrill  cymbals,  aa  direful  anger  (inflames  the 

mind)." 
Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  arris  acervu*  et  auri 

JSgroto  d'nrilni  deduxit  eorpurej circs, 

Non  Srim  euros. Hon. 

— "  Neither  house  nor  land,  nor  heaps  of  brass  and  gold, 

con  remove  the  fever  from  their  sick  possessor,  nor  banish 

cares  from  his  mind." 
Won  eildem  est  eetas,  non  mens. Hob. — "  My  age,  my 

tastes  are  now  no  longer  the  same." 
Won  eildem  riitio  est,  stntiro  ct  dimPre  morbos: 

Sensnx  inest  cunctis  ;  toltitur  arte  malum.     Ovid. 

— "  The  art  of  perceiving  diseases  and  of  removing  them 

is  not  the  same.     Perception  exists  in  all;  by  skill  alone 

disease  is  removed." 
-Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Med  rSn'tdet  in  domo  lacunar.     Hob.  ^jf 

— "  No  ivory  or  golden  ceiling  shines  resplendent  in  my  f\ 
t     house." 
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■    Non  ego  avarum 

Cum  te  vetojlvri,  vappamjubeo  etc  nebulonem.    Hob. 

— "  "When  I  forbid  you  to  be  a  miser,  I  do  not  bid  you 

become  a  prodigal  and  a  spendthrift." 
Non  ego  ill  am  mild  dotcm  cssepulo,  qua  dos  dlcltur, 

Sed  pudicltiam,  et  pud  or  cm,  et  seddtam  cupldtncm.     Plaut. 

— "  That  which  is  called  a  dowry,  I  do  not  deem  my  dowTy, 

but  chastity,  modesty,  and  subdued  desires." 
Non  ego  mendOsos  aimm  defenders  mores, 

lltlsrfque  pro  vlitiis  anna  tenere  meis.     Ovid. 

— "  I  would  not  presume  to  defend  my  faulty  morals,  and 

to  wield  deceitful  anus  in  behalf  of  my  frailties." 
Non  ego  morddci  destrinxi  carmine  quenqumn ; 
t   Nee  mens  ullius  cr'tmlna  versus  habet.         Ovid. 

— "  I  have  pulled  no  one  to  pieces  in  spiteful  verse ;  nor 

does  my  poetry  contain  a  charge  against  any  man." 
Non   ego  omrilno   lucrum   omne  esse  utile  homlni  existimo. 

Plaut. — "  I  do  not  quite  believe  that  every  kind  of  gain 

is  serviceable  to  mankind." 
Non  ego  paucis 

Offcndar  mdculis,  quas  aut  incdriafudit, 

Aut  humdna  paruM  cavit  natura. Hok. 

— "  I  will  not  take  oilenco  at  a  few  blemishes   which 

either  carelessness  has  caused,  or  against  which  human 

nature  has  failed  to  be  on  its  guard." 
Non  egd  ventusce  venor  suffrdgia  plelis.     Hon. — "  I  do  not 

hunt  after  the  suifrages  of  the  unsteady  multitude."     I 

do  not  solicit  their  votes. 
Non  enim  gazes  neque  consuldris 

S/nnm^vet  Victor  mlscros  tumult  us 

Mentis  et  curas  la'quedta  circum 

Tecta  volantes.        .  Hob. 

— "  For  neither  regal  treasure,  nor  the  consul's  lictor,  can 

remove  the  direful  tumults  of  the  mind,  nor  the  cares  that 

hover  about  the  carved  ceilings." 
Non  enim  potest  quant  us  consist  tire,  si  eum  swnptu*  svperat 

Plaut. — "  There  cannot  any  profit  remain,  if  the  expen- 
diture exceeds  it." 
Non  enim  tarn  auctoritdtis  in  disputa?ido,  quam  rationis  mo* 

menta  qucsrenda  sunt.     Cic. — "  In  discussing  a  question. 
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more  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  influence  of  rea- 
son than  on  the  weight  of  authority." 

Non  Pquidem  invldeo,  miror  magis. Yiro. — "  Fop  my 

part,  I  feel  no  envy,  I  am  surprised  rather." 

Non  Pqiudcm  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mi  hi  nugti 

JPdglna  turgescat,  dare  pondus  iddnea  fumo.  Pees. 

*  — "  I  do  not  study  that  my  page  may  be  swelled  out  with 
bubbly  trifles,  suited  only  to  give  weight  to  smoke." 

Non  Pquidem  vtllcm  ;  srd  me  mcafata  tralubant, 
Inque  meas  poena*  ingPniosus  eram.  Oytd. 

— "  I  wish  indeed  that  I  had  not ;  but  my  destiny  drew 
*  me  on,  and  I  exercised  my  ingenuity  to  my  own  undo- 
ing." 

Non  esse  ciipldum  pccv.nia  est :  non  esse  emdeem  vecllgal  est. 
Cic. — "  Not  to  be  covetous  is  money :  not  to  be  iond  of 
buying,  a  revenue." 

Non  est.     See  Non  est  inventus. 

Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  a  terris  via.  Sen. — ."  Not  easy  is  the 
passage  from  the  earth  to  the  stars."  It  is  only  by  great 
efforts  that  immortality  is  to  be  attained. 

Non  est  arctius  vinculum  inter  homines  quam  jusjurandum. 
Law  Max. — "  There  is  no  stronger  bond  among  men  than 
an  oath." 

Non  est  bedtus,  qui  se  non  put  at ;  quid  enim  refert  qualis 
status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  vidftur  malus  ?  Se>~. — "  No  man  is 
happy  who  does  not  think  himself  so ;  for  what  does  it 
signify  how  exalted  your  position  may  be,  if  it  appears  to 
you  undesirable  ?" 

Non  est  bonum  liidPre  cum  Diis.  JProv. — "It  is  not  good  to 
trifle  with  the  gods."  It  is  impossible  to  deceive  an  all- 
wise  Providence. 

Non  est  de  sacco  tanta  farina  tuo. — "All  that  meal  is  not 
out  of  your  own  sack."  Said  to  a  man  who  is  palming  off 
the  work  of  another  as  his  own.     A  mediaeval  proverb. 

Non  est  ejusdtm  et  mult  a  et  opportuna  dicPre.  Prov. — "  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  same  person  to  talk  much  and  to  the 
purpose." 

Non  est  factum.  Law  Term. — "It  was  not  done."  The 
general  issue  in  an  action  on  bond  or  other  deed,  wherebj 
the  defendant  denies  that  to  be  his  deed  on  which  he  is 
impleaded. 
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Non  est  in  mZdlco  semper  retevetur  ut  ager : 
Interdum  doctd  plus  valet  arte  malum.     Ovid. 
— "  It  is  not  always  in  the  physician's  power  that  the  in- 
valid should  recover ;  sometimes  the  disease  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  resources  of  art." 

Non  est  inventus.  Law  Term. — "  He  has  not  been  found." 
The  return  made  by  the  sheriff  when  a  person  whom  he  has 
been  ordered  to  produce  cannot  be  found  by  him.  When 
a  man  disappears  or  is  not  forthcoming,  he  is  jocosely  said 
to  be  non  est  inventus,  or  non  est. 

Nbn  est  jocus  esse  malignum.  Hob. — "There  is  no 
joking  in  being  spiteful."  Genuine  humour  is  compatible 
only  with  good  nature. 

Non  est  magnus  pumilio  licet  in  monte  const! terit :  Colossus 
magnitudlnem  stiam  servdbit,  etiam  si  stftfrit  in  piiteo.  Sen. 
— "  A  dwarf  is  no  bigger,  though  he  stand  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  :  a  Colossus  will  preserve  its  magnitude, 
though  it  should  stand  in  a  well."  You  cannot  improve 
a  fool  whatever  advantages  you  give  him,  while  the  man 
'  of  genius  will  attain  eminence  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

Non  est  meum  contra  auctoritdtem  sendtus  dlcPre.  Cic. — 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate." 

Non  est  mihi  cornea  fibra.  JProv. — "  My  nerves  are  not 
made  of  horn."  I  am  not  unmoved  by  a  tale  of  misery 
and  woe. 

Non  est  rVmedium  ad  versus  sycophant  a  morsum.  Prov.— 
"  There  is  no  remedy  againBt  the  bite  of  a  flatterer." 

Non  est  vivtre,  sed  valfre,  vita.  Mabt. — "  Not  existence,  but 
health,  is  life." 

Non  exercitus,  neque  thesauri,  prasldia  regni  sunt,  verum 
aniici.  Sall. — "  Neither  armies,  nor  treasures,  are  the 
safeguards  of  a  state,  but  friends."  ♦ 

Non  fiiews  malum  ut  inde  veniat  bonutn.  Coke. — "  You 
must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it."  » 

Non  fas  est  scire  omnia. — "  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  . 
everything.' ' 

Non  formbsus  erat,  sed  erat  facundus  Ulysses.  Ovid.— 
"  Ulysses  was  not  handsome,  but  then  he  was  eloquent." 

Non  fumitm  ex  fulgbre,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  JIob. — 
"  Not  to  produce  smoke  from  light,  but  light  from  smoke.1 
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In  this,  pays  Horace,  consists  the  difference  between  a> 
bad  and  a  good  poet.  The  first  begins  with  a  florid  and 
inflated  prelude,  and  ends  in  smoke ;  the  latter,  beginning 
with  reserve,  attains  the  height  of  poetic  grandeur. 

JVon  habet  covimercium  cum  virtfde  voluntas.  ClC. — "  Plea- 
sure has  no  fellowship  with  virtue.  Said  in  reference 
to  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  delights  in  excess. 

Won  hahet  in  nobis  jam  nova  <plaga  locum.  Ovid. — "  A  fresh 
wound  can  now  no  longer  find  room  in  ine." 

Non  /use  infeedrra.- Yxb<J. — "Not  into  such  alliances 

as  these." 

Non  hoc  de  nlhllo  est. — "  This  does  not  come  of  nothing." 
There  is  some  foundation  for  this  story — there  is  some- 
thing in  it. 

2fon  hoc  ista  eibi  tempus  spectdcula  poscit.  Vieg. — "  The 
present  moment  does  not  require  such  an  exhibition  as 
this." 

— — Son  hSmlnis  culpa,  sed  ista  loci.  Ovin.— "  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  man,  but  of  the  place." 

Son  horam  tecum  esse  poles,  mm  btia  recti 
Poni-re,  teque  ipsum  vitas  filgitivus  et  erro, 
Jam  vino  qu<erens,  jam  somno  falttre  curam; 
Frustri,  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequilurque  fSgdcem.  Hob. 
— "  Tou  cannot  endure  an  hour  by  yourself,  nor  apply 
your  leisure  advantageously;  a  fugitive  and  vagabond,  you 
endeavour  to    escape  from  yourself,   now   endeavouring 
with  wine,  now  with  sleep,  to  cheat  care — but  all  in  vain : 
for  tho  gloomy  companion  presses  on  you,  and  pursues 
you  as  you  fly."     A  fine  description  of  the  torture  en- 
dured by  the  wicked  man,  under  the  stings  of  self-re- 
proach. 

Son  id  quod  magnum  est  pulckrum  est,  sed  id  quod  pulchrum 
magnum. — "  Sot  that  which  is  great  is  praiseworthy,  but 
that  which  is  praiseworthy  is  great." 

Son  id  videndum,  conjugum  ut  bonis  bona, 
At  ut  tnoenium  congruat  et  mores  mdrtbus  ; 
Probltas,  pudorque  virgini  dot  optima  est.     Tee. 
— "  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  possessions  of  the  married 
couple  should  be  equal  in  amount ;  but  that,  in  dispo- 
sition and  manners,  they  should  be  alike.     Chastity  and 
modesty  are  the  best  dowry  a  young  woman  can  have."  _ 
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Non  igndra  mali  miseris  succurri*re  disco.    Yibg. —  "Not 
unversed  in  suffering,  I  learn  to  succour  the  wretched." 
The  words  of  Dido  to  iEneas.    See  llaud  ignara,  &c. 
Non  ilia  colo  caliitlnsve  Minerva 

tteniineas  assui'ta  mantis, Vibo. 

— "  Not  to  the  distaff  or  the  work-baskets  of  Minerva  had 
she  accustomed  her  womanly  hands."  Though  originally 
said  of  Camilla,  the  femalo  warrior,  these  words  are 
applicable  to  an  indolent  and  ignorant  woman. 

Non  Me  pro  caris  amlcis 

Autpatrid  finiidus  prrlre.    Hob. 

— "  He  fears  not  to  die  for  his  beloved  friends  or  for  his 

country."     The  sentiment  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot. 

Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 
Summa,  sed  in  teipso  est,  tu  pulmentdria  quaere 

Sudando. IIob. 

— "  The  chief  pleasure  [in  eating]  does  not  lie  in  the 
rich  flavour,  but  in  yourself.  Do  you  seek  dainties  by 
sweating."  The  benefit  of  exercise  and  the  value  of  a 
good  appetite. 

Non  intelligltur  quando  obrVpit  senectus.  Cio. — "  "We  do  not 
perceivo  it,  while  old  age  creeps  on  apace." 

Non  intelllgunt  homines  quam  magnum  vectlgal  sit  parsimdnia. 
Cic. — "Men  do  not  understand  how  great  a  revenue  is 
economy."  In  accordance  with  Franklin's  saying,  that 
"  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned." 

Non  invlsa  feres  pueris  munusciila  parvis.  Hob.  —  "  You 
will  be  the  bearer  of  no  unwelcome  presents  to  the  chil- 
dren." 

Non  ita  est,  neque  cuique  mortdlium  injuria  sua  parva  viden- 
tur.  Sall. — "  It  is  not  so,  nor  do  his  own  injuries  appear 
light  to  any  man." 

Non  letum  thneo  ;  genus  est  miserablle  leti ; 

Denifie  naufrdgium  ;  mors  mihi  minus  erit.     Ovid. 

— "  I  fear  not  death  ;  it  is  the  dreadful  kind  of  death  ; 

take  away  the  shipwreck,  and  death  will  be  a  gain  to  me." 

Non  licet  humlnem  esse  sape  ita  ut  vult,  si  res  non  sinit.  Teb. 
— "  A  man  often  cannot  be  what  he  would,  if  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  it." 

Non  licet  in  hello  bis  peccdre.  JProv. — "In  war,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted twice  to  err." 
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Non  liquet. — "It  is  not  clear."  Words  used  in  the  Soman 
law,  when  the  judge  gave  the  verdict  ignoramus,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Scotch  at  the  present  day,  "not  proven."  It 
is  called  "Ampliation,"  or  a  "verdict  of  ignoramus,"  and 
neither  acquits  nor  convicts  the  party  accused. 

JSfbn  lugenda  est  mors  quain  consPqultur  immort dittos.  Ctc. — 
"  That  death  is  not  to  be  mourned  which  is  followed  by 
immortality." 

Non  magni  pendis  quia  contigit. IIor. — "  You  do  not 

value  it  greatly,  because*  it  came  by  accident." 

Non  me  pudet  faU'ri  neaclre  quod  nesciam.  Cic. — "  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  myself  ignorant  of  that  which  I  do 
not  know." 

Non  metuis  duhio  Fort  una  stantis  in  orbe 

Numrn,  et  exosa  verba  superba  Decs  ?     Ovid. 
— "  Dost  thou  not  fear  the  Divine  power  of  Fortune,  as 
Bhe  stands  on  the  unsteady  wheel,  and  of  the  goddess  who 
abhors  all  boastful  words  r" 

Non  mild  miUe  placent ;  non  sum  desultoramoris.  Ovtd. — "A 
thousand  girls  have  no  charms  for  me ;  I  am  no  rover  in  love." 

Non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sapit.  Greo. 
Agrigent. — "  I  esteem  a  man  wise,  not  according  to  his 
words,  but  according  to  his  deeds." 

Non  mihi  si  lingua  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  omnes  possim  comprendere.     Vino. 
— "  Not  though  a  hundred  tongues  were  mine,  a  hundred 
mouths,  and  iron  voice,  could  1  include  them  all." 

Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo.  Hob. — "  A 
leech  that  will  not  leave  the  skin  until  sated  with  blood." 

Non  nobis,  Domlnc. — "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord."  The  begin- 
ning of  the  115th  Psalm.  Some  verses  of  this  Psalm,  be- 
ginning as  above,  have  been  used  for  ages  as  a  grace  after 
dinner,  and  are  still  chaunted  at  public  festivals. 

Non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus.  Cic. — "  "We  are  born  not  for 
ourselves  alone." 

"  Not  for  thyself  alone, 
Did  Nature  form  thee."  Armstrong. 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componPre  lites.  Virg. — "  It  is 
not  for  mo  to  settle  for  you  Buch  serious  disputes." 

Non  nuno  agitur  de  vectlgdltlus,  non  de  sociorum  injuriis; 
libertas  et  ariima  nostra  in  dubio  est.    Cio. — "  The  question 
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is  not  now  as  to  our  revenues,not  as  to  the  injuries  sustained 
by  our  allies ;  our  liberties  and  our  lives  are  at  stake.* ' 

Non  obstante  veredicto.  Law  Term.  — "  The  verdict  not- 
withstanding." 

Non  dcUli  tdcuere  tiri. Ovid. — "  Your  eyes  were  not 

silent." 

NonomnemmbTttor  qu<B  fluit  unda  videt. — "The  miller  does 
not  see  everything  which  is  carried  past  by  the  stream." 
A  mediaeval  proverb. 

Non  omne  quod  nitet  aurum  est.  I?rov. — "  All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters." 

Non  omnes  arbusta  Juvant  liuniilesque  myrlca.  Vibg. — "  The 
shrubs  and  the  humble  tamarisks  have  not  their  charms 
for  all." 

Non  omnes  eadem  tnirantur  amantque.  Hon. — "  All  men 

do  not  admire  and  love  the  same  objects."  Tastes  differ. 
So  our  proverb,  "  80  many  men  so  many  minds."  See 
De  gustibus,  &c,  and  Quot  homines,  &c. 

Non  omnia  eadem  ceque  omnibus  suavia  esse  sexto.  Pla.tjt.— 
"  Know  that  all  things  are  not  equally  sweet  to  all  men." 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.     Vma. — "  We  cannot  any 

of  us  do  everything."  Each  one  is  suited  for  his  own 
sphere,  and  that  alone. 

Non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicendus. — "  Every  error  must 
not  be  called  foolishness."  A  mistake  need  not  be  the 
result  of  systematic  folly  or  weakness. 

Non  oynnis  fert  omnia  tellus. — "  Not  every  land  bears  every- 
thing."; 

Non  omnis  tnoriar  ;  mult  a  que  pars  mei 

Titabit  Llbltlnam. Hor. 

— "  I  shall  not  wholly  die ;  and  a  great  part  of  me  shall 
escape  Libitina."  Libitina  was  the  goddess  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  funerals. — Horace  here  anticipates 
undying  fame. 

Non  opus  admisso  svhdere  calcar  equo. — "  There  is  no  need 
to  spur  a  horse  at  full  speed."  "  We  must  not  ride  a  will- 
ing horse  too  hard."      A  mediajval  adaptation  from  Ovid. 

Non  opus  est  magnis  placldo  lectore  poitis  ; 

Quamlibet  invitum  difficilemque  tenent.     Oyid. 

— "  Great  poets  have  no  need  of  an  indulgent  reader ;  they 

captivate  one  however  unwilling  and  difficult  to  please." 
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Non  placet  quern  scurra  laudant,  mantpuldres  mussitant. 
Plaut. — "  I  like  not  the  man  whom  the  town-gossips 
praise  aloud,  but  of  whom  his  neighbours  are  silent." 

ISon  posse  bene  geri  rempubUcam  multorum  imperii*.  Cobn. 
Nep. — "  Under  the  command  of  many,  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth  cannot  be  well  conducted."  "No  ™*n 
can  serve  two  masters."     See  St.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

Non  possidentem  multa  vocdveris 
Recte  beatum.     Rectius  occupat 
Nomen  bedti,  qui  Deorum 
Muneribus  sdpienter  uti, 
Duramque  collet  paup$riem  pati.     Hob. 
— "  You  cannot  properly  call  a  man  happy  because  he 
possesses  much.     He  more  justly  claims  the  title  of  hap- 
py, who  understands  how  to  make  a  wise  use  of  the 
gifts  of  the  gods,  and  how  to  endure  the  privations  of  po- 
verty." 

Non  possum  ferre,  Qutrttes, 

Grcecam  urbem. Jut. 

— "  I  cannot  endure,  O  Romans !  a  Grecian  city." 

Non  potest  seventh  esse  in  judicando,  qui  alios  in  se  severos 
esse  judtces  non  vult.  Cio. — "  He  cannot  be  impartial  in 
judging  others',  who  does  not  wish  others  to  be  strict 
judges  of  himself." 

Non  progredi  est  rtgrVdi.  Prov. — "  Not  to  go  on  is  to  go 
back."  Nothing  in  this  world  is  stationary,  and  that  which 
does  not  advance  retrogrades. 

Nonpronuba  Juno, 

Non  llymtnams  adest,  non  illi  Gratia  lecto  ; 

Eummldes  strdvere  torum. Otu>. 

— "  No  Juno,  guardian  of  the  marriage  rites,  no  Hyme- 
nrous,  no  one  of  the  Graces,  attended  those  nuptials.  The 
Furies  strewed  the  marriage  bed." 

Non  propter  vitam  fdciunt  patrimonia  quidam, 
Sed  vitio  cajci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt.       Juy. 
— "  Some  persons  do  not  acquire  estates  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  but,  blind  in  error,  live  only  for  their  estates." 

Non  piidendo,  sed  non  JUciendo  id  quod  non  decet,  impudentia 
effYwrre  nomen  debemus.  Cio. — "  Not  by  being  ashamed 
of  doing,  but  by  avoiding  to  do,  what  is  unbecoming,  we 
ought  to  shun  the  imputation  of  effrontery." 
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Nonpurgat  peccdta  qui  negat    Prov. — "  He  who  denies  his 

offences  does  not  atone  lor  them." 
Non  quam  diu,  sed  quam  bene  vi&eris  refert.     Sen. — "  Not 

how  long,  but  how  well,  you  have  lived,  is  the  question." 
Non  qui  soUtur,  non  qui  labentia  tarde 

Tempora  narrandofallat,  amicus  adest.     Ovid. 

— "  There  is  no  friend  nigh  to  console  me,  no  one  to  be- 
guile my  moments  with  his  converse,  as  they  slowly  creep 

along." 
Non  quia  tu  dignus7  sed  quia  mitis  ego.     Ovtd. — "  Not  thai 

you  were  worthy,  but  because  I  was  indulgent." 
Non  quisquam  frultur  verts  odurlbus, 

Hyblceos  latPbris  nee  spoliat  favos, 
•    Si  frontem  caveat,  si  tlmeat  rubos. 

Ornat  spina  rosas,  mella  tegunt  apes. 

— "  No  one  will  enjoy  the  sweet-smelling  flowers  of  spring, 

nor  spoil  the  Hyblaean  honeycombs  in  their  concealment, 

if  he  dreads  his  face  being  stung,  or  fears  the  brambles. 

The  rose  is  provided  with  its  thorn,  the  honey  protected 

by  the  bees." 
Non  qnivis  swlvia  comMit  edalia.    Prov. — "  Not  every  one 

eats  nice  dainties."     See  Non  cuivu,  &c. 
Non  quo  sed  quomtido. — "  Not  by  whom,  but  how."     Motto 

of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden. 
Non  refert  quam  multos  sed  quam  bonos  llbros  Mbeas  ac  legos. 

Sen. — "  It  matters  not  how  many,  but  how  good,  are  the 

books  you  possess  and  read." 
Noji  satis  fi'Viciter  soUre  procedure  qua  ociilis  agas  alienis. 

Livt. — "  That  business  does  not  usually  go  on  well,  which 

you  transact  with  the  eyes  of  other  persons." 
Non  schola,  sed  vita  disci mus.     Sen. — ""We  learn  not  at 

school,  but  in  life."     Our  education  is  only  commenced  at 

school. 
Non  scribit,  cujus  carmtna  nemo  legit.    Mabt. — "  That  man 

is  not  a  writer,  whose  verses  no  one  Teads." 
Non  semper  ea  sunt  qua  videntur;  decipit 

Prons  prima  multos. Ph<ed. 

— "Things  are  not  always  what  theyjeem  to  be;  first 

appearances  deceive  many." 
Non  semper  erit  astas. — "It  will  not  always  be  summer." 

A  translation  from  Hesiod. 
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Nan  semper  erunt  Saturnalia.  Prov. — "  It  will  not  always 
be  holiday  time." 

Nan  semper  idemfloribus  est  hanos 

Vernis  ;  neque  uno  luna  rubens  nitet  ' . 

Vultu. Hon. 

— "  The  same  glorious  colour  does  not  always  remain  in 
the  flowers  of  spring,  nor  does  the  ruddy  moon  shine  with 
the  same  aspect." 

Nan  seqmtur. — "  It  does  not  follow."  It  is  not  a  necessary 
inference.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive. 

Nan  si  male  nunc  et  olim  sic  erit.  Hob. — "  Though  matters 
may  be  bad  to-day,  they  may  be  better  to-morrow."  "  It 
is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning."  "  Heaviness  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 
Psalm  xxx.  5. 

Nan  sibi  sed  toti  gentium  se  credere  munda.  LrcAtf. —  "  To 
believe  himself  born  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole 
world." 

'Nan  sohs  respicere  te,  cwn  dicas  injuste  alteri  ?  Plaut. — 
— "  Are  you  not  accustomed  to  look  at  yourself  when  you 
abuse  another?" 

Nan  solum  scientia  quae  est  remota  ci  jusfitid,  calltditas  potitts 
quam  sapientia  est  appellanda ;  verum  etiam  animus  pardtus  • 
ad pericidum,  si  sua  cupidtidtc,  nan  ufilitfite  communi  im- 
pelfitur,  auddcice  potius  nomen  habet  quam  fortitudlnis. 
Cio. — "  Not  only  may  that  knowledge  which  is  not  go- 
verned by  justice  be  called  cunning  rather  than  wisdom ; 
but  that  courage  also  whicli  is  ready  to  encounter  every 
danger,  when  impelled  by  avarice  and  not  the  common  good, 
may  be  called  audacity,  rather  than  fortitude." 

Nan  solum  natura  sed  eliam  ligtbus  popiildrum  constitutum  est, 
ut  nan  liceat  sui  commtidi  causd  nocere  alteri.  Cic. — "  It 
is  ordained  not  only  by  nature,  but  also  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  it  shall  not  be  allowable  for  a  person  to  injure 
another  for  his  own  benefit." 

Nan  sum  informatus.  Law  Latin. — "  I  am  not  informed 
thereon." 

Nan  sum  qualis  eram. Hoe. — "I  am  not  what  I  once 

was."    The  words  of  one  who  feels  the  effects  of  old  age. 

Nan  sum  quodfueram.  Ovxd. — "  I  am  not  what  I  once 

was." 
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Nan  turn  uni  angulo  natus :  patria  tnea  totus  hie  est  mundus. 
Sen. — "  I  was  not  born  tor  one  corner :  all  the  world  is 
my  country."     I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Nan  sunt  amlci  qui  degunt  procul.    JProv. — "  They  are  not 

£  your  friends  who  live  at  a  distance."  See  Multas  amici- 
tias,&c. 

Non  sunt  judiciis  omnia  danda  meis.  Ovid. — "  Every  point 
is  not  to  be  yielded  to  my  recommendations." 

Nan  tali  auxtlio,  neo  defensdrXbus  istis7 

Tempus  eget. Vibg. 

— "We  do  not,  at  this  time,  want  such  aid  as  that,  nor 
such  defenders." 

Nan  tarn  ovum  avo  stntile.  2rov.—u  More  like  than  one  egg 
is  to  another." 

Non  tarn  porta*  intrdre  patentes, 

Quam  fregisse  juvat ;  nee  tarn  patiente  eoldna 
Arva  premi,  quam  siferropbpulenturet  igni. 

Cancessd  pudct  ire  vid. Lttcak. 

— "  It  does  not  give  him  so  much  delight  to  enter  by  open 
gates,  as  to  have  forced  them ;  nor  so  much  that  the  fields 
be  ploughed  by  the  patient  husbandman,  as  laid  waste  by 
fire  and  sword.  He  is  reluctant  to  enter  by  a  path  con- 
ceded." One  of  this  poet's  usual  misrepresentations  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geriprames  in  seenam :  multdque  tolles 
Ex  ticiilis,  qum  max  narretfdeundia  prcesens.    Hob. 
— "  You  must  not,  however,  bring  upon  the  stage  things 
fit  only  to  be  acted  behind  the  scenes ;  and  you  must  take 
away  from  view  many  actions  which  an  eloquent  reciter 
may  afterwards  in  person  relate."     Murders  for  instance. 
Nan  tamen  irrttum 


Quodcunque  retro  est,  effidlet ;  neque 
Diffinget,  infectumque  reddet, 
Quodfiigiens  semel  Kara  vexit.  Hob. 

— "  Not  Heaven  will  render  ineffectual  what  is  past,  or 
annihilate  and  undo  what  the  fleeting  hour  has  once  car- 
ried away  with  it." 
Non  thnfoarium  est,  ubi  dives  blande  appellat  pauptrem. 
Plaxjt. — "  It  is  not  for  nothing,  when  a  rich  man  accosts 
a  poor  one  courteously." 
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Non  t&nere  est,  quod  corvus  cantat  mihi  nunc  ab  lavd  tnanu. 
Plaut. — "  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  raven  was  just 
now  croaking  on  my  left  hand."     So  in  Gay's  Fables : 
"  That  raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(Curse  on  his  lU-betiding  croak !) 
Bodes  me  no  good." 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pcctore.    Di  tibi  formam, 
Dl  tibi  divttias  dedVrant,  artemque  fruendi.        Hoe. 
— "  Tou  are  not  a  body  without  a  soul.    The  gods  have 
given  you  a  beauteous  form,  the  gods  havo  given  you 
wealth  and  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it."    An  elegant  com- 
pliment paid  by  Horace  to  his  friend  the  poet  Tibullus. 

Non  tu  scis,  cum  ex  alto  pT'teo  sursum  ad  summum  ascenditris, 
Maximum  perlculum  inde  esse,  a  summo  ne  rursum  cadas? 

Plaut. 
— "  Do  you  not  know  that  when  you  have  ascended  from 
a  deep  well  to  the  top,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  lest 
you  should  fall  back  again  from  the  top  ?" 

Non  umbras  node  volantes, 
Non  fimeo  strictas  in  meafata  mantis.     Ovtd. 
— "  I  fear  not  ghosts  that  flit  by  night,  or  hands  armed 
for  my  destruction." 

Non  unquam  tacuisse  nocet,  nocet  esse  locutum. — "  It  never 
hurts  us  to  have  kept  silence,  it  hurts  us  to  have  spoken." 

Non  usitdtd,  nee  tenuiferar 

Pennd. Hon. 

— "  I  shall  soar  on  no  common,  no  feeble,  wing." 

Non  ut  diu  vwdmus  curmidum  est,  sed  ut  satis.  Ses". — "  It 
should  be  our  care  to  live  not  long,  but  well  enough." 
Life  ought  to  be  distinguished  not  so  much  by  a  number 
of  years  as  by  good  actions. 

Non  ut  placldis  coeant  immltia,  non  ut 
Serpentes  iivllus  geminentur,  tlgrlbus  agni.     Hon. 
— "  Not  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tame  should  unite  with 
the  savage ;  nor  that  serpents  should  be  coupled  with 
birds,  lambs  with  tigers."     A  sample  of  inconsistency. 

Non  uti  libet,  sed  uti  licet,  sic  wv7mus.  Prov. — "  We  must 
live  not  as  we  like  but  as  we  can."  "We  must  "  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity."     See  Ut  quimus,  &c, 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  nonfilius :  omnes 

Vicini  oderunt,  noti7  pueri,  atque  puelhs.      Hob. 
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— "  Neither  thy  wife  nor  thy  son  wishes  well  to  thee ; 
all  thy  neighbours  hate  thee,  thy  acquaintances,  even 
the  very  boys  and  girls."  Addressed  to  a  miser,  hated 
by  all. 

Non  vis  esse  iracundus  ?  ne  sis  curiosus.  Qui  inqulrit,  quid 
in  se  dictum  sit,  se  ipse  inquutat.  Sen. — "  Do  you  wish 
not  to  be  angry  ?  be  not  inquisitive,  lie  who  inquires 
wrhat  has  been  said  of  him,  torments  himself." 

Non  zelus  sed  char  Has. — "  £fot  your  good  wishes,  but  your 
charity."     A  mediaeval  expression. 

Nonumque  premfdur  in  annum.     Hon. — "  And  let  it  be 

kept  back  up  to  the  ninth  year."  A  recommendation  to 
dramatic  writers  to  expend  the  greatest  care  upon  their 
productions. 

Noris  qxiam  ePgans  formarum  spectator  Jiem.     Teb.— 


"  You  shall  see  how  nice  a  judge  of  beauty  I  am." 
— Nos  decebat 


Lug  Pre  ubi  esset  aT/quis  in  lucem  edit  us, 
Humana  vita)  va'ria  rrpntantes  mala, 
At  qui  labor es  morte  Ji  nisset  graves, 
Omnes  am'tcos  laudc  at  lcet7tid  ex^qui.     ClC. 
— "We  ought  to  grieve  when  a  being  is  born  into  the 
world,  thinking  of  the  various  evils  of  human  life;  but 
when,  by  death,  a  man  has  closed  his  toilsome  labours,  all 
his  friends  should  be  affected  with  feelings  of  congratu- 
lation and  joy."     A  quotation  from  Euripides. 
Nos  fraglli  vastum  ligno  sulcavhnus  a?quor.     OviD. — "We 
have  ploughed  the  vast  ocean  in  a  frail  bark." 

Nos  hcec  novmus  esse  nihil.     Makt. — "  We  know  that 
these  things  are  nothing  at  all."     Mere  tritles. 
-Nos  in  vi Hum  credula  turba  sumus.    Ovid. — "  We  are  a 


multitude  prone  to  vice,  ever  ready  to  be  led  astrav." 
Nos  pa  trio?  fines  et  dulcia  linqulmus  area.   Vibg. — "  We  quit 

the  limits  of  our  native  land,  we  bid  our  pleasant  plains 

farewell." 
Nos  pupT'lo  damns.     Sen. — "  We  go  with  the  crowd."     We 

do  as  the  world  does. 
Nos  quoque,  quwfVrlmus,  tullmus  patientius  ante; 

Et  mala  sunt  longo  multiplicdta  die.  Ovid. 

—"I  too  at  first  endured  my  sufferings  with  patience; 

and  by  length  of  time  my  evils  have  been  multiplied" 
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•Nos  te, 

Nosfacimus,  Fortuna,  deem. Jut. 

— "  It  is  we,  Fortune,  it  is  we  that  make  thee  a  goddess." 
See  Nullum  nurnen  habes,  &c. 

Nosce  tempus.  Prov. — "  Know  your  opportunity."  "  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

Noscenda  est  mensura  sui  spectandaque  rebus 

In  8ummi8  mlnlmisque. Jut. 

— "  One  should  know  one's  own  measure,  and  keep  it  in 
view,  in  the  greatest  and  in  the  most  trifling  matters." 

NoscUur  ex  sdciis.  Prov. — "  He  is  known  from  his  com- 
panions." An  estimate  of  his  character  is  to  be  formed 
from  the  company  he  keeps.     "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  <fcc. 

Nosse  fuse  omnia  solus  est  adolescentxdis.  Tee. — "  To  know 
all  these  things  is  salvation  for  youth." 

Nostra  sine  auxtlio  fugiunt  bona ;  carplte  flcrem.  Ovxd. — 
"  Our  advantages  fly  irretrievably ;  then  gather  flowers 
while  ye  may." 

Nostri  farrago  libeUi.      Hoe. — "  The  medley  of  my 

book." 

Nota  bene. — "Mark  well!"  note  well.  Often  signified  by 
N.B.,  calling  the  reader's  attention  in  especial  to  what 
follows. 

Nota  mala  res  optuma  est.     Platjt. — "  A  bad  thing  is 

best  known." 

Noted  Tironidna. — "Tironian  notes."  Short-hand  writing 
was  so  called  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  from 
Tullius  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  invented  it. 

Notandi  sunt  fibi  mores.    Hob. — "  Tou  must  study  the 

manners  of  men." 

Notttiam  primosque  gradus  vicinia  fecit ; 

Tempore  crevit  amor.  Ovm. 

— "  Proximity  caused  their  first  acquaintance,  and  their 
first  advances  in  love  ;  with  time  their  affection  in- 
creased." 

Novacula  in  cotem.  Prov. — "  The  razor  against  the  whet- 
stone." Sharp  as  he  is,  he  has  met  his  match.  See 
Ifragili  qucerens,  &c. 

Novi  ego  hoc  saculum,  morions  quibtis  siet.  Plaut. — "  I  know 

this  age,  what  its  manners  are." 
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-Nbvi  inghtium  mulierum, 


Nolunt  ubi  veils,  ubi  noli*  cupiunt  ultro.    Teb. 

— "  I  know  the  disposition  of  women ;  when  you  will  they 

won't,  when  you  won't  they  will." 

Novo*  amtcos  dum  paras,  vHeres  cole. — "  While  you  cultivate 
new  friendships,  preserve  your  old  ones."  For  remember, 
that  it  takes  time  to  make  friends. 

Novum  intervZnit  vttium  et  calamXtas, 

TTt  neque  spectari  neque  cognosei  potuerit : 
It  a  pdpUlus  stUdio  sttipWus  infunambulo 

Ariimum  occuparat. Tee. 

— "An  universal  disaster  and  calamity  interrupted  [my 
play],  so  that  it  could  not  be  witnessed  throughout  or 
estimated :  bo  much  had  the  populace,  carried  away  witr 
silly  admiration,  devoted  their  attention  to  some  rope- 
dancing." 

Novus  homo. — "  A  new  man."  A  man  of  yesterday ;  a  mush* 
room,  an  upstart. 

Nox  atra  cavd  circumvtilat  umbrd.  Vibg. — "  Black  night 

envelopes  them  with  her  surrounding  shade." 

Nox  erat ;  et  blffbres  intrdbat  luna  fenestras.  Ovtd. — "  If 
was  night,  and  the  moon  entered  at  the  windows  with 
their  double  shutters." 

Noxiapoma  par  esto.  Cio. — "  Let  the  punishment  be  equal 
to  the  offence." 

Nuces  relinqutre. — "  To  leave  the  nuts."  To  lay  aside  child- 
ish amusements. 

Nudum  pactum.  Law  Term. — "A  naked  agreement."  A 
bare  promise,  made  in  words  only,  and  not  confirmed  by 
a  written  contract. 

Nugce  candrce.  Hob. — "  Melodious  trifles."  Agreeable  non- 
sense. 

Nugis  adder e  pondus.  Hob. — "  To  add  weight  to  trifles." 

Nulla  aconita  bibuntur 

Mcftttbus. Juv. 

— "  No  wolfsbane  is  drunk  out  of  earthen  vessels."  The 
peasant  is  in  no  danger  of  poison  when  eating  from  his 
humble  dish — because  there  is  no  inducement  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

Nulla  cetas  ad  perdiscendum  est  St.  Ahbbose. — "  There  is 
no  age  past  learning." 
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Nulla  bona.    Law  Phrase. — "No  goods,"  or  "no  assets." 

Nulla  capitdlior  pestis  quam  voluptas  corporis  hdmfritbus  a 
naturd  data.  Cic. — "  No  pest  more  deadly  has  by  nature 
been  allotted  to  men  than  sensual  indulgences."  * 

Nulla  dies  dbeat,  quin  linea  ducta  super  sit.  Prov. — "  Let  no 
day  pass  by,  without  a  line  being  drawn  and  left  in  re- 
membrance of  it."  No  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  leaving  some  memorial  of  itself. 

Nulla  discordia  major  quam  qua  a  religions  Jit. — "  No  ani- 
mosities are  more  bitter  than  those  which  arise  from  re- 
ligion."    See  Odium  iheologicum. 

Nulla  est  sincera  voluptas  ; 
Solttcttique  all  quid  testis  mtervVnit.—     Oyid. 
— "  No  pleasure  is  without  alloy ;  some  anxiety  always  in- 
terferes with  our  joys."     See  Medio  de,  &c. 

Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est,  qua  non  permisceat  illiquid  veritdtis. 
— "  There  is  no  doctrine  so  false  as  not  to  be  mingled  with 
some  truth." 

Nulla  fere  causa  est,  in  qud  nonfamtna  litem 

Moverit. Juv. 

— "  There  is  hardly  any  dispute,  in  which  a  woman  did  not 
cause  the  breach." 

Nulla  ferent  talem  sacla  futura  virum.— "No  future  ages 
will  produce  such  a  man." 

Nulla  fides  regni  sVcHs,  omnisque  potestas 

Impatiens  consortis  erit. LucAE". 

— "There  is  no  faith  between  the  sharers  in  rule,  and 
all  power  will  be  impatient  of  a  sharer."  See  Summa 
sedes,  &c. 

Nulla  herba  aut  vis  mortis  tela  frangit. — "  No  herb  or  might 
can  break  the  darts  of  death." 

Nulla  potentia  supra  leges  esse  debet.  Cio. — "  There  ought 
to  be  no  power  above  the  laws." 

Nulla  quidem  sano  grfivior  mentisque  potenti 

Poena  est,  quam  tanto  dispTicuisse  viro.         Ovtd. 
— "There  is  no  punishment  more  severe  to  a  man  of 
principle  and  good  sense,  than  to  have  displeased  so  dis- 
tinguished a  person." 

Nulld  re  ficilius  concilidtur  benevolentia  multitudtnis,  quam 

abstinentid  et  continentid.   Cio. — "  By  nothing  is  the  good 

u  2 
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will  of  the  multitude  more  easily  conciliated,  than  by  ab- 
stinence and  moderation." 

Nulla  recordanti  lux  est  ingrdta  gravisque, 
Nulla  Juit  cujus  non  meminisse  velit. 
Ampliat  atdtis  spdtium  sibi  vir  bonus,  hoc  est 

Vivtre  bis,  vitd  posse  prior e  frui.  Mart. 

— "  No  day  can  be  cause  of  grief  and  bitter  reflection  to  a 
good  man,  none  is  there  which  he  is  unwilling  to  remem- 
ber: he  prolongs  the  period  of  existence,  and  may  be 
said  to  live  twice,  in  that  he  can  enjoy  the  days  that  are 
past." 

Nulld  repardbtlis  arte, 

Lasapudlcitia  est.  Ovid. 

— "  Chastity,  once   tarnished,  can   be  restored  by  no 

art." 

Nulla  res  tantum  ad  discendum  proflcit  quantum  scriptio.  ClO. 
— "  Nothing  has  so  greatly  assisted  learning,  as  the  art 
of  writing." 

Nulla  salus  bello. Vieg. — "  There  is  no  safety  in  war." 

Nulla  scabies  scabiosior  super stitione. — "  No  itch  more  infec- 
tious than  superstition." 

Nulh  tarn  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qud  nil  possis  queri.  Stb.— 
"There  is  no  fortune  so  good,  but  you  may  find  some- 
thing to  complain  of." 

Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hdminis  cunctdtio  longa  est.  Juv.— 
"  When  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  no  deliberation  can  be  too 
long." 

Nulla  venendto  litera  mixta  joco  est.  Oyid. — "  Not  a  letter 
of  my  writings  is  sullied  by  a  malevolent  joke." 

Nulla  vita  pars  vacdre  officio  potest.  Cic. — "  No  period  of 
life  is  exempt  from  its  duties." 

Nulla  sunt  occultiores  insidia  quam  ea  qua  latent  in  simula- 
tions officii,  aut  in  dliquo  necessitudtnis  nomine.  Cic.— 
"  There  are  no  acts  01  treachery  more  deeply  concealed 
than  those  which  lie  veiled  beneath  a  semblance  of  kind- 
ness, or  under  some  plea  of  necessity." 

Nullam  habent  persondrum  rdtionem.  Cic. — "  They  are  no 
respecters  of  persons." 

Nulldque  mortdles  prater  sua  littdra  norant.  Ovxd. — "  And 
mortals  knew  no  shores  beyond  their  own."    A  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world. 

Nulli  est  hthritni  perpUuum  bonum.  Platjt. — "  No  man  en- 
joys blessings  to  last  for  ever." 

Nulli jactantius  moerent,  quam  qui  tnaxtme  latantur.  Tag. — 
"  None  mourn  with  such  loud  sorrow  as  those  who  are  in 
reality  the  most  delighted." 

Nulli  negdbtmus,  nulli  differemus  justUiam. — "  To  no  man 
will  we  deny,  to  no  man  will  we  delay,  the  administration 
of  justice."  This  assurance  is  given  in  Magna  Charta, 
the  charter  of  our  liberties. 

Nulli  secundus. — "  Second  to  none." 

Nulli  suis  peccdtis  impPdiuntur  quo  minus  altibriu*  pecedta 
demonstrdre  possint. — "  None  are  prevented  by  their  own 
faults  from  pointing  out  the  faults  of  another." 

Nulli  tdcuisse  nocet,  nocet  esse  locutum. — "  To  be  silent 
hurts  no  one ;  to  be  talkative  does  the  mischief." 

Nulli  tarn  feri  affectus  ut  non  disciplind  perdomentur. — "  No 
propensities  are  so  unbridled  that  they  may  not  be  sub- 
dued by  discipline." 

Nullis  amor  est  medicdbllis  herbis.     Ovn>.— "  Love  is  to 

be  cured  by  no  drugs." 
■Nullis  fraus  tuta  latcbris.     Camebabitts. — "  In  no  con- 


cealment is  fraud  safe." 

Nullius  addictus  jurdre  in  verba  magistri, 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestasy  aeflror  hospes.     Hob. 
— "  Not  pledged  to  swear  by  the  words  of  any  master, 
I  am  borne  as  a  guest  wherever  the  weather  drives  me." 
Horace  here  owns  himself  an  eclectic  philosopher,  and  not 
an  adherent  of  any  one  sect. 

Nullum  a  labbre  me  reclinat  otium.  Hob. — "No  intermis- 
sion affords  me  repose  from  my  labours." 

Nullum  anarchid  majus  est  malum. — "There  is  no  greater 
evil  than  anarchy." 

Nullum  ego  sum  numen,  quid  me  immortatibus  aquas  ?—"  I  am 
no  divinity ;  why  do  you  put  me  on  a  level  with  the  gods  ?" 

Nullum  est  malum  majus,  quam  non  posse  ferre  malum.— 
"There  is  no  greater  misfortune  than  not  to  be  able,  to 
endure  misfortune." 

Nullum  est  nunc  dictum,  quod  sit  non  dictum  prius.    Tee.— - 
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"  There  is  nothing  said  now,  that  has  not  been  said  be- 
fore." 
Nullum  imperium  tutum  nisi  benevolentid  muriitum.     Corn. 

Nep. — "  No  empire  is  secure  unless  it  is  supported  by  the 

good  will  [of  the  people]." 
Nullum  infortunium  solum. — "  No  misfortune  comes  singly." 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone.    "It  never  rains  but  it 

pours."     A  mediaeval  proverb. 
Nullum  iniquum  injure  prasumendum  est.   Law  Max. — "  No 

injustice  is  to  be  presumed  in  the  law."     It  is  not  to  be 

presumed  that  the  law  will  sanction  anything  that  is  un- 
just. 
Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  dementia.     Sbk.— 

"  There  is  no  great  genius  without  a  tincture  of  madness." 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  every  man  is  mad  upon  some 

point.    Dryden  says, 

"  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

This  was  originally  a  saying  of  Aristotle. 
Nullum  magnum  malum  quod  extremum  est.     Corn.  Nep. — 

"  No  evil  is  great  if  it  is  the  last  we  have  to  bear."  Death 

being  the  last. 
Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia. — "  No  protecting  deity 

is  wanting,  if  there  is  prudence."     An  adaptation  of  the 

following  line  of  Juvenal. 
Nullum  numen  holes,  si  sit  prudentia :  nos  te, 

Nosfncimus,  Ubrtuna,  deamt  cxloque  hcdmus.     Jut. 

— "  Had  we  but  foresight,  thou  wouldst  have  no  divinity. 

It  is  we,  Fortune,  it  is  we  that  make  thee  a  goddess,  and 

place  thee  in  the  heavens." 
Nullum  simile  quatuor  pedibus  currit.     JProv.  quoted  by  Lord 

Coke. — "  No  simile  runs  on  all  fours ;"  or,  as  Coke  says, 

"  No  simile  holds  in  everything."   There  are  no  two  things 

alike  in  every  respect. 
Nullum  sine  nomine  saxum.    Ltjcan. — "  Not  a  stone  is 

without  a  name."    Every  spot  in  such  a  city  as  Troy  had 

been  distinguished  by  some  memorable  event. 
Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.     Coke. — "  No  time  precludes 

the  king."     No  lapse  of  time  bars  the  rights  of  the 

crown. 
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Nullus  argento  color  est, — 

nisi  temperdto 

Splendent  usu.  Hob. 

— "  Money  has  no  splendour  of  its  own,  unless  it  shines 

by  temperate  use." 
Nullus  commtidum  coptre  potest  de  injtirid  sud-prtyrid.     Law 

Max. — "No  person  may  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong." 

The  law  will  not  allow  a  man  to  derive  advantage  from  an 

act  in  which  he  has  wrongfully  taken  part. 
Nullus  dolor  est  quern  non  longinqultas  tempfrris  minuat  ae 

molliat.     Cic. — "There  is  no  suffering  which  length  of 

time  will  not  diminish  and  soften." 
Nullus  est  liber  tarn  mains  7  ut  non  altqud  parte  prosit. — "There 

is  no  book  so  bad,  as  not  to  be  useful  in  some  way  or 

other."      A  saying  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  quoted  by  his 

nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger. 
Nullus  illi  nasus  est. — "  He  has  no  nose."     He  is  dull  and 

void  of  sagacity. 
Nullus  perniciosior  hostis  est,  quam  familidris  inimicus. — 

"  No  foe  is  more  pernicious  than  an  enemy  in  the  disguise 

of  a  friend." 
Nullus  tantus  quastus,  quam  quod  habes  parce're.     JProv. — 

"There  is  no  gain  so  sure  as  that  wnich  results  from 

economizing  what    you  have."     "A  penny   saved  is  a 

penny  gained."     See  Non  intelligunt  homines,  &c. 
Nullus  unquam  amator  adeo  est  collide 

Facundus,  quw  in  rem  sint  suam,  loqui  possit.     Plaut. 

— "  No  lover  is  ever  so  skilled  in  eloquence,  as  to  be  able 

to  give  utterance  to  that  which  is  for  his  own  interest." 
Num  vobis  tinnubant  aures  ?     Platjt. — "  Did  not  your  ears 

tingle  ?  "     A  sign  that  somebody  is  talking  of  you. 
Num  erisque  fertur 

Lege  sol  litis.  Hob. 

— "  And  he  is  borne  along  in  numbers  unfettered  by  laws." 

He  treats  with  utter  contempt  all  poetic  rules.      This 

quotation  was  happily  applied  by  Burke  when  the  mob 

carried  Wilkes  on  their  shoulders. 
N&merus  certus  pro  incerto  ponUur. — "  A  certain  number  is 

used  for  an  uncertain  one."     That  is  to  say,  when  we 

speak  in  round  numbers,  as  we  call  them. 
Nunc  firilmis  opus,  jSSnea,  nunc  pectore Jirmo.   Yirq. — "  Now, 

JEneas,  you  have  need  of  courage,  and  a  resolute  heart." 
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i     Nunc  dimittis. — "  [Lord,]  now  lettest  thou  [thy  servant]  de- 
t/tfl  fl*  ^P*1^  P11  peace.]"     The  beginning  of  the  song  of  Simeon 
JCfj^.       m  the  Temple.    Luke  i.  29. 

al*  IZV^nc  etiam  somni pingues,  nunc Jrigidus  humor; 
t  W^     JEt  liqutdum  teriui  gutture  cantat  avis.  Oyid. 

j/\rf         — "Now  the  slumbers  axe  sound,  now  the  moisture  of 
y^u^a/    the  morn  is  refreshing ;  the  birds  too  are  sweetly  war- 
I         \       bling  with  their  little  throats." 
kMA  *   Nunc  mare,  nunc  sylva 

Threicio  Aquilone  sonant ;  rftpidmus,  amid, 

Occdsionem  de  die. Hob. 

— "  Now  the  sea,  now  the  woods  resound  with  the  Thra- 
cian  north-east  wind ;  let  us,  my  friends,  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  this  auspicious  day." 

Nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos, 
Nuncjrondent  sylvce,  nunc  formosissimus  annus.      Vibg. 
— "Now  every  field  is  green,  every  tree  puts  forth  its 
shoots,  now  are  the  woods  in  leaf,  and  the  season  is  most 
beauteous." 
Nunc  pdfimur  longce  pacts  mala  ;  savior  armis 

Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem.     Jut. 
— "  Now  do  we  suffer  the  evils  of  prolonged  peace ;  luxury 
more   ruthless   than    the    sword   broods    over  us,   and 
avenges  a  conquered  world."    A  picture  of  Borne  in  its 
decline. 
Nunc  pro  tunc.    Law  Term. — "  Now  for  then." 

Nunc  retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterate  cursus 

Cogor  relictos. Hob. 

— "  I  am  now  obliged  to  tack  about,  and  to  regain  the 
track  I  had  deserted." 
Nunc  scio  quid  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cautious  ilium 
Ismiirns,  out  Rhtidope,  aut  extremi  Oardmantes, 
Nee  genPris  nostri  puZrum,  nee  sanguinis,  edunt.     ViBGk 
— u  Now  I  know  what  Love  is :  Ismarus,  or  Rhodope,  or 
,    the  remotest  Garamantes  produced  him  on  rugged  cliffs,. 

a  child  not  of  our  race  or  blood." 
Nunc  si  nos  audis,  atque  es  divlnus,  Apollo, 
Die  mihi,  qui  nummos  non  habet  unde  petat  ? 
— "  Now  if  you  listen  to  us,  and  are  a  god,  Apollo,  tell 
me  whence  he  who  has  got  no  money  is  to  get  it  f  " 
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Nunc  tuum  ferrwn  in  igni  est.  Prov.—"  Now  your  iron  is 
in  the  fire."     "  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

Nunquam  ad  Itquidwn  fama  perducltwr. — "  Rumour  never  can 
be  brought  to  state  things  with  clearness." 

Nunquam  dltud  natura,  aliud  sdpientia  dicit.  Jut. — "  Na- 
ture never  says  one  thing,  wisdom  another." 

Nunquam  erit  alitnis  gravis,  qui  suis  se  concinnat  levem. 

Plato. 
— "  He  will  never  be  despised  by  others,  who  makes  him- 
self respected  by  his  own  relations." 

Nunquam  est  Jldelis  cum  potente  socxUas.  Pmid. — "  An 
alliance  with  the  powerful  is  never  sure." 

Nunquam  igltur  satis  lauddri  digne  pdte'rit  phUfitt&phia,  cut  qui 
pdreat,  omne  tempus  atdtis  sine  molestid  possit  deg&rc.  Cio. 
— "  Philosophy  therefore  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised ; 
for  he  who  is  obedient  to  her  laws  may  pass  through 
every  stage  of  life  without  discontent." 

Nunquam  in  vitd  mini  fait  melius.  Platjt. — "  Never  in  my 
life  was  I  better," — in  better  circumstances. 

Nunquam  ita  quisquam  bene  subductd  ratibne  ad  vitamfuit, 
Quin  res,  alas,  tisus,  semper  dliquid  apportet  novi, 
AUquid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  qua  te  scire  credos,  nescias, 
Et  qua  tibiputdris  prima,  in  exphiundo  nunc  repudtes. 

Teb. 
— "  Never  was  there  any  person  of  such  well-trained 
habits  of  life,  but  experience,  age,  and  custom  were  always 
bringing  him  sometLg  new?or  suggeBting  something 
bo  much  so,  that  what  you  believe  you  know,  you  don't 
know,  and  what  you  have  fancied  of  first  importance  to 
.  you,  on  making  trial  you  reject." 

— Nunquam  libertas  grdtior  extat 

Quam  sub  rege  pio. Claud. 

— "  Liberty  is  never  more  inviting  than  under  a  pious 
king."  Good  government  and  a  rational  degree  of  liberty 
are  then  united. 

Nunquam  minus  solus  quam  cum  solus.  Cio.  — "  Never 
less  alone  than  when  alone."  The  words  of  a  philoso- 
pher, who  estimated  the  pleasures  of  self-communion  and 
reflection. 

Nunquam  nvmis  curare  possunt  suum  parentemfilia.    Platjt. 
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— "Daughters  can  never  take  too  much  care  of  their 
father." 

Nunquam  nimis  dicttur,  quod  nunquam  satis  discitur.  Sek. — 
"  That  is  never  too  often  repeated,  which  is  never  suffi- 
ciently learned." 

Nunquam  potest  non  esse  virtuti  locus.  Sen. — "  Room  can 
never  be  wanting  for  virtue." 

Nunquam  sunt  qrati  qui  ndcuere  sales. — "  Witticisms  are 
never  agreeable  which  are  productive  of  injury." 

Nunquam  vidi  inlquius  concertationem  compardtam.  Tek. — 
"  1  never  saw  a  more  unequal  contest." 

Nunquid  vita  mimum  commode  peregisset  ? — "  "Whether  he  had 
not  well  played  his  part  in  the  comedy  of  life?"  The 
Question  put  to  his  friends  by  Augustus  Caesar  on  his 
aeath-bed. 

Nusquam  nee  opera  sine  emolument o,  nee  emolumentum  ferme 
sine  dptrd,  impensa  est.  Lrvr. — "  There  is  nowhere  labour 
without  profit,  and  seldom' profit  without  labour." 

Nusquam  tuta  fides. Vibg. — "  Confidence  is  nowhere 

safely  placed."  Such  is  the  case  in  times  of  civil  com- 
motion. 

Nutrit  pax  Cererem,  pads  arnica  Ceres.  Ovid. — "  Peace 
nourishes  Ceres,  Ceres  is  the  friend  of  peace." 

Nutu  Dei,  non  cceco  casu,  rPgimur  et  nos  et  nostra. — "  By  the 
will  of  God,  not  by  blind  chance,  are  we  and  all  things  be- 
longing to  us  governed." 


O. 

O,  0,  0. — Certain  prayers  or  anthems  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  were  called  the  O,  0,  O's,  as  they  severally 
begin  with  O  sapientia,  O  radix,  O  Adona'i,  &c. :  they 
are  sung  in  the  evening  for  nine  days  before  Christmas 
day. 

O  heat  a  sdnUas,  te  prcesente  amamum 

Ver  floret  gratiis  ;  absque  te  nemo  beat  us. 
— "  Oh  blessed  health!  when  thou  art  present  the  joyous 
spring  blossoms  in  all  its  gracefulness :  without  thee  no 
one  is  happy." 
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0  cceca  nocentum 
Consilia,  0  semper  tvmidum  seelus  !     Statius. 
— "  Oh  how  blind  are  the  counsels  of  the  guilty !  Oh  how 
cowardly  at  all  times  is  wickedness !" 

O  Cory  don,  Cory  don,  seer  Hum  divltis  ullum 

JEsseputas  ?     Servi  ut  taceani. Juv. 

— "  Oh  Corydon,  Corydon,  do  you  suppose  that  anything 
a  rich  man  does  can  be  secret  P  even  if  the  servants  hold 
their  tongues." 

O  euros  hominum  !  0  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  !  Pebs. — 
"  Oh !  the  cares  of  men !  Oh  !  how  much  vanity  there  is 
in  human  affairs !"  "  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity." 
Secies,  i.  2. 

O  curves  in  terris  ariimce,  et  ccelestium  i/ndnesl — "  Oh !  grovel- 
ling souls  on  earth,  how  devoid  of  all  that  is  heavenly !" 

Ofdcftes  dare  summa  Deos,  eddemque  tueri 

Dijfictles. Ltjcan. 

— "  How  ready  are  the  gods  to  bestow  on  us  prosperity, 
how  averse  to  insure  our  tenure  of  it !" 

Ofortuna,  viris  invlda  fortibus, 

Quam  non  aqua  bonis  pramia  divtdis  !     Sen. 

— "  Oh  fortune,  envious  of  able  men,  what  an  unequal  share 

of  thy  prizes  dost  thou  award  to  the  good  !" 

O  fortundtam,  natam,  me  consule,  JRomam !  — "  Oh  happy 
Rome,  when  I  was  consul,  born."  The  only  line  that 
has  come  down  to  us  of  Cicero's  unfortunate  attempts  at 
poetry.  The  jingle  between  the  second  and  third  words 
is  the  great  deformity,  though  the  line  is  otherwise 
meagre  enough.  Juvenal,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  it,  says  that  Cicero  "might  have  scorn- 
ed the  sword  of  Antony,  if  all  he  uttered  had  been  like 
this." 

Ofortundti  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
AgficUcB,  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Jpundit  humofacifem  victum  justisstma  tellus.    Vibg. 
— "  On !  husbandmen  more  than  happy,  if  they  did  but 
know  their  own  advantages ;  for  whom,  far  from  discordant 
arms,  the  grateful  earth  pours  forth  from  her  bosom  a 
ready  abundance."    The  first  line  is  often  applied  to  that 
rather  large  class  of  people  who  "  don't  know  when  they 
are  well  off." 
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O !  hebetudo  et  duritia  cordis  hutndni,  qua  solum  prcesentia 
meditdtur  et  futura  non  magis  prawidet.  A  Kempis,  JDe 
Im.  Christi. — "  Oh !  the  dullness  and  the  hardness  of  the 
heart  of  man,  which  contemplates  only  the  present,  and 
not  rather  the  things  of  futurity." 

O!  imitator  es  I  servumpecus! Hob. — "Oh!  ye  imitators, 

a  servile  herd !"     In  allusion  to  the  low  position  occupied 
by  the  plagiary  and  copyist. 
O  major  tandem,  parcas,  insane,  minori.    Hob. — "  Oh !  thou 
who  art  still  more  mad,  spare  me,  I  pray,  who  am  not  so 
mad."     A  phrase  used  ironically  in  paper  warfare. 
O  mihi  prattritos  rtferat  si  Jupiter  annos  !     Vibg. — "  Oh  ! 
that  Jupiter  would  but  give  me  back  the  years  that  are 
past!" 
O  mihi  tarn  longed  maneat  pars  ultima  vita, 

Splrltus  et  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dlcPre  facta  !     Vibg. 
— "  Oh !  may  my  last  stage  of  life  continue  so  long,  and 
may  bo  much  breath  be  granted  me  as  shall  suffice  to  sing 
thy  deeds!" 
O  miseras  hdmmum  mentes,  O  pectora  cceca!     Ltjcbet.— 
i.  i  •      "  Oh !  how  wretched  are  the  minds  of  men,  oh !  how  blind 

IrtiiAAWA,    are  their  understandings!"     Applicable  to  popular  delu- 
fcV  f/(T7n  fusions. 

»/  **¥»^f>C 0  munera  nondum 

•utid  Intellecta  DeHm. Lttcan. 

-t-r         — "  Oh  gifts  from  the  gods,  not  yet  understood." 
r  tni4y  O  nimium  faclles !    O  toto  pecttire  capias  I      Ovid. — "  Oh 
«/«//  i(WPeople  too  credulous !  Oh  people  utterly  gone  mad !" 

— — 0  nimium  nimiumque  oolite  tuorum.    Ovid. — "  Oh !  far, 
ftffi  ^f /l  ^    too  far>  forgetful  of  your  kin !" 

\?Lt V.      ®  passi  graviora! Vibg. — "Oh  ye  who  hare  suffered 

greater  dangers  than  these." 
O  pracldrum  diem  cum  ad  illud  divinum  anvmbrum  concilium 
coetumque  prqficiscar.  Cic. — "  Oh  happy  day,  when  I  shall 
hasten  to  join  that  holy  council  and  assemblage  of  spirits!" 
A  proof  how  highly  this  great  philosopher  appreciated  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
0  quanta  species  cerebrum  non  habet !     Piledb. — "  Oh  that 
such  beauty  should  have  no  brains."     See  the  Fable  of 
the  Fox  and  the  Mask. 
O  rus9  qurndo  te  aspiciam  ?  quandoque  licehit 
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Nunc  vWtrum  Itbris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  Jioris 
Ducere  solticita  jucunda  obllvia  vita  ?  Hob. 

— "  Oh  rural  retreat,  when  shall  I  behold  thee  ?  and  when 
shall  it  be  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  pleasing  forgetfulness 
of  an  anxious  life,  one  while  with  the  books  of  the  ancients, 
another  while  in  sleep  and  leisure  ?" 

O  !  si  sic  omnia  ! — "  On !  had  he  acted  thus  in  all  things  I " 
or,  "  Oh !  that  all  were  thus !" 

O  suavis  dritma  !  qualem  te  dicam  bonam 
Antfhac  fuisse,  tales  cum  sint  reltquia  I     Ph^de. 
— "Oh  the  delicious  fragrance!  how  good  I  should  say 
were  your  former  contents,  when  the  remains  of  them  are 
such!" 

O  tempora  !  0  mores  !  Cic. — "  Oh  times !  Oh  manners !" 
The  exclamation  of  Cicero  when  inveighing  against  the 
impunity  of  wicked  men. 

O  vita,  mlsh'o  longa,fellci  brevis  !  Syb. — "  Oh  life,  how  long 
to  the  wretched,  how  short  to  the  happy !" 

O  vita  philosophia  dux  !  O  virtutis  indagatrix^erpultrixque 
vitiorwm!  quid  non  modo  nos9  sed  omnino  vita  hbmtnum 
sine  te  esse  pdtuisset.  Tu  urbes  p?p2risti ;  tu  dissipdtos 
h&ntfnes  in  societdtem  vita  convocasti.  CUo. — "  Oh !  philo- 
sophy, guide  of  life.  Oh !  searcher  out  of  virtues  and  ex- 
peller  of  vices !  what  could  we  have  done  without  thee  ? 
And  not  only  we,  but  every  age  of  man  ?  It  is  thou  that 
didst  form  cities;  thou  that  didst  call  together  solitary 
men  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  social  intercourse  of  life." 

Obiter  cantdre.  Petron.  Arbiteb. — "  To  sing  by  the  way.** 

Obiter  dictum. — "A  thing  said  incidentally,"  or  "by  the 
way."     Parenthetically. 

Obldtam  occasionem  tene.  •  Cic. — "  Seize  the  opportunity 
when  it  offers."  Seize  "the  golden  moments  as  they 
fly."     "  Take  time  by  the  forelock." 

Obruat  Mud  male  partum9  male  retentum,  male  gestum,  impe*- 
rium.  Cic. — "May  that  sovereignty  fall  which  has  been 
evilly  acquired,  which  is  evilly  retained,  and  which  is 
evilly  administered." 

Obscuris  vera  involvens.——  Virg. — "  Involving  the  truth 
in  obscurity."  The  subterfuge  of  the  person  who  has  the 
worst  of  an  argument. 

Obscurum  facere  per  obscurius. — "To  make   that  darker 
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which  was  dark  enough  before."  To  render,  in  an  attempt 
to  illustrate,  obscurity  doubly  obscure.  See  Lucus  a 
non,  <fcc.,  and  Non  sequitur. 

Obsecro,  tuum  est  t  vetus  credtderam. — "  Pray,  is  it  yours  ?  I 
really  had  thought  it  old."  The  proper  answer  to  a  pla- 
giary. 

Obsfyuium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit  Tee. — "Obsequious- 
ness begets  friends,  truth  hatred."  Words  uttered  in  a 
complaining  spirit. 

Observantior  csqyi 

Fit  popiilus,  necferre  vetat  cum  viderit  ipsum 

Auctorem  parere  sibi. Clattd. 

— "  The  people  becomes  more  observant  of  justice,  and  re- 
fuses not  to  support  the  laws,  when  it  sees  the  author  of 
them  obeying  his  own  enactments." 

Obstupui,  stUeWuntque  coma,  et  vox  fauctbus  hesit.  Yibg. 
— "I  was  amazed,  my  hair  stood  erect,  and  my  voice 
cleaved  to  my  throat."     A  picture  of  horror  and  alarm. 

Obstupui,  tacitus  sustinuique  pedem.  Ovid. — "I  stood 
amazed,  and  in  silence  I  made  a  pause." 

Occdsio  facit  furem.   JProv. — "  Opportunity  makes  the  thief." 

Occasionem  cognosce. — "  Know  your  opportunity." 

Occdsio  primd  sui  parte  comosa,  posteriori  parte  calva,  quam 
si  occupdris,  teneas  ;  elapsam  semel,  non  ipse  Jupiter  possit 
reprehendere. — "Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  behind 
she  is  bald ;  if  you  seize  her  by  the  forelock,  you  may  hold 
her;  but,  if  sne  once  escapes,  not  Jupiter  himself  can 
catch  her  again."  See  also  Bern  tibi,  &c,  and  Phaedrus, 
Pab.  B.  v.  P.  viii.,  from  which  the  latter  part  of  the  quota- 
tion is  taken. 

Occldit  miseros  crambe  repetita. Juv. — "  The  same  stale 

cabbage,  everlastingly  hashed  up,  wears  out  their  wretched 
lives."  Said  in  reference  to  the  drudgery  of  a  teacher's 
life. 

Occldit  una  domus :  sed  non  domus  unaperire 

Dignafuit Ovtd. 

— "  Thus  did  one  house  fall :  but  not  one  house  alone  de- 
served to  perish." 

Occultdre  morbum  funestum.—"  To  conceal  disease  is  fatal." 
See  JPrincipiis  obsta,  &c. 

Occupet  extremum  scabies  ! Hob. — u  May  the  itch  seize 
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the  hindmost."     Like  our  proverb,  "  The  devil  take  the 
hindmost." 

Oculi  tanquam  speculatdres  altisslmum  locum  obftnent.  ClO. 
— "  The  eyes,  like  sentinels,  occupy  the  highest  place  [in 
the  body]." 

Ociilis  magis  habenda  fides  quam  aurtbus.  Prov. — "It  is 
better  to  trust  our  eyes  than  our  ears."  Ocular  demon- 
stration is  better  than  hearsay. 

Oculos,  paulum  tellure  mordtos, 

Sustulit  ad  proceres  ;  expectdtoque  resolvit 
Ota  sono  ;  nee  abest  facundis  gratia  dictis.  Ovtd. 
— "  Fixing  his  eyes  for  a  short  time  on  the  ground,  he 
raised  them  towards  the  chiefs,  and  opened  his  lips  in 
accents  not  unlooked  for ;  nor  was  persuasiveness  want- 
ing to  his  eloquent  words."  Descriptive  of  the  manner  of 
Ulysses,  when  pleading  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles. 

Oculus  dexter  mihi  salit.  Prov. — "  My  right  eye  twitches." 
I  shall  see  the  person  whom  I  have  long  wished  to 
see. 

Oculus  dfonini  saglnat  equum.  Prov, — "The  master's  eye 
makes  the  horse  fat."  This  is  illustrated  in  PhsBdrus' 
Fable  of  the  Stag  and  the  Oxen,  B.  ii.  F.  viii. 

Oderint  modo  mutuant. — "  Let  them  hate,  so  long  as  they  fear 
me."  The  sentiments  of  a  tyrant.  These  words  were 
often  in  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  his 
turn,  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  his  subjects. 

Odtro  sipotero,  si  non,  invltus  amdbo.  Ovid. — "  I  will  hate 
if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  will  love  against  my  will."  Heinsius 
doubts  however  if  this  line  was  written  by  Ovid. 

Oderunt  hildrem  tristes,  tristemque  joedsi, 
Se datum  cWhreSy  agllem  gnavumque  remissi.     Hob. 
— "  The  melancholy  hate  those  who  are  cheerful ;  the  gay, 
the  melancholy ;  the  bustling  hate  the  sedate ;  the  indo- 
lent, the  brisk  and  active."     These  opposite  classes  of 
people  have  few  or  no  sympathies  in  common. 

Oaerunt  peccdre  boni  virtu tis  amore, 
Oderunt  peccdre  mali  formldtne  poena. 
— "  The  good  hate  to  sin  from  love  of  virtue ;  the  bad 
hate  to  sin  from  fear  of  punishment."     The  first  line  is 
from  Horace,  the  second  from  an  unknown  Bource. 
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Odi  ego  aurum  !  multa  multis  sape  suasit  perp&ram.    Plattt. 

— "  Gold  I  detest ;  many  a  one  has  it  persuaded  to  many 

an  evil  course.' ' 
Odi  mhnorem  compotorem. — "  I  hate  a  boon  companion  "with 

a  good  memory."     See  Aut  bibeat,  &c. 
Odi,  nee  possum  cupiens  non  esse  quod  odi.     Ovid. — "  I  hate 

this  state ;  nor,  though  I  wish  it,  can  I  be  otherwise  than 

what  I  hate  to  be." 
Odi  prof dnum  vulgus  et  arceo.    Hob. — "  I  hate  the  profane 

vulgar,  and  I  spurn  them." 
Odi  puihrulos  prascbci  inghiio.     Cic.  and  Apul. — "I  hate 

Jrour  bits  of  ooys  of  precocious  talent." 
ia  in  longum  jdciens,  gum  recondfrret,  auctaque  promeret. 
Tacit. — "Treasuring  hatred,  to  be  long  stored  up,  and 
brought  forward  with  an  increase  of  virulence.'  *  This,  as 
Junius  remarks,  is  a  description  of  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters. 

Odia  qui  ntmium  timet,  regndre  nescit.  Sen. — "  He  who  too 
much  fears  hatred,  is  unfit  to  reign." 

Odimus  acclpltrem  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis.  Oyid.— 
"  We  hate  the  hawk  because  he  always  lives  in  a  state  of 
warfare."  This  line  was  held  to  apply  not  inaptly  to  the 
first  emperor  Napoleon. 

Odidsa  est  ordtio9  cum  rem  agas9  longinquum  loqui.  Plattt. 
— "It  is  a  tiresome  way  of  speaking,  when  you  should 
despatch  the  business,  to  be  beating  about  the  bush." 

Odium  effuqfre  est  triumphdre. — "To  escape  hatred  is  to 
gain  a  triumph." 

Odium  iheologicum. — "Theological  hatred."  A  hatred  of 
the  bitterest  kind,  engendered  by  differences  on  theo- 
logical points.     See  Nulla  discordia,  &c. 

Odora  canum  vis.    Vibg. — "The  sharp  scent  of  the 

hounds." 

Off  hit  aduldtio  veritdti.  Tag.— "Flattery  is  hurtful  to  truth." 

Ohe  ! 

Jam  satis  est.  Hob. 

— "  Hold,  there  is  now  enough."    An  expression  used  to 

signify  satiety. 

Oleo  tranquillior.  Prov. — "More  smooth  than  oil."  Oil 
poured  on  water  in  agitation  renders  the  surface  smooth 
and  placid. 
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Old  lucernam.  Prov. — "It  smells  of  the  lamp.'*  Said  of 
any  mental  production  that  bears  the  marks  of  mid- 
night study.  The  phrase  was  especially  applied  to  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes. 

Oleum  adds camlno.  Hoe. — "Add  oil  to  the  fire."  To 
add  fuel  to  flame,  or  as  we  say,  "  To  let  the  fat  in  the 
fire." 

Oleum  et  ophram  perdtre.  Prov. — "  To  lose  one's  oil  and 
pains."  This  may  allude  either  to  the  oil  of  the  midnight 
lamp,  or  that  with  which  the  candidates  at  the  public 
games  anointed  themselves. 

Olim  meminis8e  juvdbit.  Vibg. — "  It  will  one  day  be 
pleasing  to  remember  these  sufferings."  See  Forsan  et,  &c. 

Otl<B  amicitia. — "  Platter-friendship."  Cupboard  love.  See 
Pervet  olla,  &c. 

Omlna  sunt  dltquid.  Ovid.—"  There  is  something  in  omens." 

Omne  actum  ah  agentis  intentione  judicandum.  Law  Max. — 
"Every  act  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  intention  of  the 
agent."  In  all  legal  inquiries  the  main  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  animus  or  intention  of  the  agent. 

Omne  animal  seipswm  dlltgit.     Cic. — "Every  animal  loves 

itself."  ^n^  Wti/|!i(  fOfhff  CH^i^x  Tv^'Vi 

Omne  aiiimi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  **</<>> /*/|Vm(4%  j>#,  ..  /     ft>>, 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  haoethr.     Jut.  *  jL^l^I 

— "  Every  fault  of  the  mind  becomes  the  more  conspicuous  w  */!<• '' 
and  more  culpable,  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  person  who       ,t\ 
is  guilty."  W,Kv 

Omne  capax  movet  vrna  nomen.  Hob. — "  The  capacious  urn 
[of  death]  sends  forth  every  name  in  turn."  Comparing 
death  to  a  lottery,  each  name  is  drawn  from  his  urn  in  its 
turn.     See  Omnes  eodem,  &c. 

Omne  corpus  mutdblle  est ;  ita  efficitur  ut  omne  corpus  mortdle 
sit.  Cic. — "  Every  body  is  subject  to  change ;  hence  it  is 
that  every  body  is  mortal." 

Omne  Epigramma  sit  instar  apis,  aeuleus  illi, 

Sint  sua  mella,  sit  et  corporis  exigui.  Mabt. 

"  Three  things  must  Epigrams,  like  bees,  have  all, 
A  sting,  and  honey,  and  a  body  small." 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magriifico  est.  Tac. — "  Everything  un- 
known is  taken  for  magnificent."     We  are  apt  to  magnify 

tilings  that  are  mysterious  in  themselves  or  only  seen 
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from  a  distance.    It  is  sometimes  quoted  "pro  mvrifico" 
"  as  marvellous." 


Omne  in  pr<eciptti  vitiwn  stetit.     Juv. — "Every  vice 

has  reached  its  climax." 

Omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimitur :  inveterdtum  fit  pie- 
rumque  robustius.  Cic. — "Every  evil  at  its  birth  is  easily 
rooted  out ;  when  grown  old,  it  mostly  becomes  stronger." 
See  Prindpiis  obsta,  &c. 

Omne  minium  vertttur  in  vitiwn.  Trov. — "  Every  excess  be- 
comes a  vice." 

Omne  solum  forti  patria  est.  Ovtd. — "  To  the  resolute  man 
every  soil  is  his  country."  A  stout  heart  will  support  us 
even  in  exile. 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pecttire  manat.  Hob. — "  Every 
thing  superfluous  overflows  from  a  full  bosom."  A  hint 
to  poets  not  to  overload  their  poems  with  unnecessary 
descriptions,  or  rambling  digressions. 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo.     Hoe. 
— "  He  has  carried  every  point  who  has  blended  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable,  amusing  his  reader  while  he  instructs 
him." 

Omne  vafer  vitiwm  ridenti  Flaccus  am'tco 
Tangit,  et  admissus  circum  prcecordia  ludit, 
Colli dus  excusso  populum  suspend&re  naso.     Fees. 
— "  The  subtle  Flaccus  touches  every  failing  of  his  smil- 
ing friend,  and  once  admitted  sports  around  his  heart; 
well-skilled  in  sneering  at  the  public  with  upturned  nose." 
Said  with  reference  to  the  satire  of  Horace. 

Omne  vovemus 

Hoc  tibi  ;  ne  tanto  careat  mihi  nomine  charta.     Tibttll. 
— "  All  this  I  dedicate  to  thee ;  that  this  my  book  may 
not  be  deprived  of  a  name  so  great  as  thine." 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dilumsse  supremum.  Hob. — "  Believe 
that  each  day  that  shines  is  your  last."  In  the  words  of 
the  Morning  Hymn,  "  Live  this  day  as  if  the  last." 

Omnem  movere  lapidem.  Prov. — "To  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned." 

Omnem,  qua  nunc  obducta  tuenti 

Mortdles  MbUat  visus  tibi,  et  humida  circum 
Callgat)  nubem  eripiam, Vieg. 
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— "  I  will  dissipate  every  cloud  which  now,  intercepting  the 
view,  bedims  your  mortal  sight  and  spreads  a  humid  veil 
of  mist  around  you." 

Omnes  amicitias  familidritdtesque  qfflixit.  Subtow. — u  He 
has  violated  all  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  intimacy ." 

Omnes  amicos  habere  operbsum  est;  satis  est  inimicos  nan 
habere.  Sen. — "  It  is  an  arduous  task  to  make  all  men 
your  friends ;  it  is  enough  to  have  no  enemies." 

Omnes  attrahens  ut  magnes  lapis.  Prov. — "  Attracting  all  to 
himself,  like  a  loadstone."  Said  of  a  person  of  a  concilia- 
tory and  winning  disposition. 

Omnes  autem  et  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni,  qui  potentate 
sunt  perpUud,  in  ed  civitdte  qua  libertdte  usa  est.  Cobn. 
Nepos. — "  All  men  are  considered  and  called  tyrants  who 
possess  themselves  of  perpetual  power  in  a  state  which 
has  before  enjoyed  liberty." 

Omnes  bonos  bonasque  accurdre  add#cet 
Suspicionem  et  culpam  ut  ab  se  segrPgeni.     Platjt. 
— "  It  becomes  all  good  men  and  good  women  to  be  care- 
ful and  keep  suspicion  and  guilt  away  from  themselves." 

Omnes  compdsui.  Hoe. — "  I  have  buried  them  all."  My 
relations  are  all  gone  to  their  repose. 

Omnes,  cum  secundce  res  sunt  mastme,  turn  mcufime 

Meditdri  secum  oportet,  quo  pacto  advorsam  arumnamferant. 

Teh. 
— "When  their  fortunes  are  the  most  prosperous  it  is 
then  most  especially  the  duty  of  all  men  to  reflect  with- 
in themselves  how  they  are  to  endure  adversity."  Cicero 
?uotes  this  passage  in  the  Third  Book  of  his  Tusculan 
Questions,  and  the  maxim  here  inculcated  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  Stoic  philosophers. 

Omnes  eddem  cogfmur  ;  omnium 
Versdtur  urnd,  serius,  ociiis, 

Sors  exitura. Hob. 

— "  "We  are  all  impelled  onward  alike ;  the  urn  of  death 
is  shaken  for  all,  and  sooner  or  later  the  lot  must  come 
forth."     See  Omne  capos,  &c. 

Omnes  Mmlnes,  qui  de  rebus  dubiis  consultant,  ab  odio,  ami~ 
citid,  ird,  atque  misericordid  vacuos  esse  deed.  Sall. — "  It 
is  proper  that  all  men,  who  consult  on  doubtful  matters, 
should  be  unbiassed  by  hatred,  friendship,  anger,  and  pity." 

J  2 
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Omnes  in  maldrum  mari  navigdmus. — "  "We  are  all  embarked 

on  a  sea  of  woes." 
Omnes  insanlre.     Hob. — "That  all  men  are  mad."      The 

doctrine  of  Licinius  Damasippus,  the  Stoic  philosopher, 

satirized  by  Horace :  b.  i.  Sat.  3. 
Omnes  omnium  caritdtes  patria  una  complect  itur.      Cic. — 

"  Our  country  comprehends  all  the  affections  of  life." 
Omnes  pari  sorte  nascimur,  sold  virtute  distingutmur. — "  All 

men  are  equal  by  birth,  we  become  distinguished  by  merit 

alone." 
Omnes  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secunda,  magis  sunt  nescio  quo- 
modo 

Suspiciosi  ;  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  magis  ; 

Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negfigi.  Tee. 

— "  All  who  are  in  distressed  circumstances  are  suspicious, 

to  I  know  not  what  degree;   they  take  everything  too 

readily  as  an  affront,  and  fancy  themselves  neglected  on 

account  of  their  helpless  condition." 
Omnes  sapientes  decet  conferre  etfabuteri.  Plaut. — "  It 

behoves  all  prudent  persons  to  confer  and  discourse  to- 
gether." 
Omnes  sibi  melius  esse  malunt  quam  altVrL   Teh. — "All  would 

rather  it  went  well  with  themselves  than  with  another." 
Omnes  una  manet  nox, 

Et  cahanda  semel  via  lethi.      Hob. 

— "  The  same  night  awaits  us  all,  and  the  road  of  death 

must  once  be  travelled  by  us." 
Omnes  ut  tecum  merttis  pro  tdltbus  annos 

Extgat,  et  pulchrd  faciat  te  prole  parentem.     Vibo. 

— "  That  with  thee,  for  such  thy  merits,  she  may  pass  all 

her  years,  and  make  thee  sire  of  a  beauteous  offspring." 
Omni  (Btdti  mors  est  communis.     Cio. — "  Death  is  common 

to  every  age." 
Omni  exceptibne  major. — "  A  man  beyond  all  exception." 
Omni  mato  puriico  inest  granum  putre.     JProv. — "  Every 

pomegranate  has  its  rotten  pip."    So  our  proverb, "  Every 

rose  has  its  thorns." 
Omni  persondrum  delectu  et  discrirnine  remoto.    Cic. — "  All 

respect  or  partiality  for  persons  being  laid  aside." 
Omnia  benef  sinepaend,  tempus  est  ludendi, 

Absque  mora  venit  hora  tibros  deponendi. 
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u  All  things  go  well,  the  hour  for  play, 
No  fear  of  rod,  so  books  away." 
A  favourite  rhyme  with  school-boys. 

Omnia  bonos  viros  decent.  Prov. — "  All  things  are  becoming 
to  good  men."  A  favourable  construction  is  put  upon  all 
they  do. 

Omnia  Castor  emit,  sic  fiet  ut  omnia  vendat.  Mabtial. — 
"  Castor  is  buying  everything,  it  will  so  happen  that  he 
will  have  to  sell  everything."  The  probable  fate  of  a 
greedy  buyer. 

Omnia  conando  doctlis  solertia  vincit.  Mahtl. — "  By  endea- 
vour, a  pliant  and  industrious  disposition  surmounts  every 
difficulty." 

Omnia  cum  amlco  delibera,  sed  de  te  ipso  prius.  Sett. — "  Con- 
sult your  friend  on  everything,  but  first  of  all  about  your- 
self* 

Omnia  ejusdem  farina.  JProv. — "  All  things  are  of  the  same 
grain."  There  is  no  mark  of  distinction  in  the  eyes  of 
Providence. 

Omnia  fanda  nefanda,  malo  permista  furore, 

Justificam  nobis  mentem  avertere  deorum.     Cattjll. 

— "  The  confusion  of  all  right  and  wrong,  in  this  accursed 

war,  has  turned  from  us  the  gracious  favour  of  the  gods." 

Omnia  fert  cetas,  anlmum  quoque. ViRG. — "  Age  bears 

away  all  things,  the  mental  powers  even." 

Omnia  fert  cetas  secum,  aufert  omnia  secum ; 
Omnia  tempus  habent,  omnia  tempus  habet. 
— "  Age  brings  all  things  with  it,  and  carries  all  things 
away.    All  things  have  time,  time  has  all  things." 

Omnia  Greece! 

Cum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  nescxre  La  fine.     Jut. 
— "  All  things  must  be  Greek !  when  it  is  more  disgraceful 
for  us  Romans  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin."     A  sarcasm  on 
those  who  study  foreign  languages,  without  being  masters 
of  their  own. 

Omnia  idem  pulvis.  Prov. — "  All  things  are  dust  alike," 
or  "  of  the  same  mould." 

Omnia  inconsulti  impHus  ccepta,  initiis  vatfda,  spatio  langues' 
cunt,  Tacittj8. — "  The  undertakings  of  inconsiderate  im- 
pulse are  full  of  vigour  at  the  outset,  but  soon  wither." 
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Omnia  jam  fient,fi?ri  qua  posse  negdbam  : 
Et  nihil  est  de  quo  non  sit  habenda  fides.     Ovid. 
— "  All  things  shall  now  come  to  pass  which  I  used  to  say 
could  not  come  to  pass ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  is  not 
deserving  of  belief?' 

Omnia  mala  exempla  bonis  principiis  orta  sunt. — "All  bad 
precedents  have  had  their  rise  in  good  beginnings.' ' 

Omnia  mea  mecum  porto. — "  I  carry  all  my  property  about 
me."  The  words  of  Simonides  at  the  time  of  his  ship- 
wreck, in  allusion  to  his  mental  acquirements ;  also  of 
Bias,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

Omnia  munda  mundis. — "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 

Omnia  mutantur,  nihil  iniirit. Ovid. — "  All  things  are 

ever  changing,  nothing  comes  to  an  end."     The  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras. 

Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutdmur  in  illis.  Bobbootus.— 
"  All  things  are  subject  to  change,  and  we  change  with 
them."  This  hackneyed  line  is  generally  quoted  as  "Tem- 
pora  mutantur"  &c. 

Omnia  non  pdriter  return  sunt  omnibus  apta.  Pbopebt.— 
"  All  things  are  not  equally  fit  for  all  men." 

Omnia  orta  Occident.     Sall. — "  All  created  things  shall  per- 

»h .» 

Omnia  patefacienda,  ut  nihil  quod  venditor  norit  emptor  igno- 
ret.  Cic. — "  Everything  should  be  disclosed,  that  the  buyer 
may  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which  the  seller  knows." 
The  proper  way  of  dealing ;  and  then  the  maxim  Caveat 
emptor  applies. 

Omnia  perdidimus.  Tantummddo  vita  relicta  est.  Oytd. — 
"  We  have  lost  everything.     Life  alone  is  left." 

Omnia  perversas  possunt  corrumpPre  mentes.  Ovxd. — "  All 
things  can  lead  astray  perverted  minds." 

Omnia  pontus  eranty  dePrant  quoque  littora  ponto  ; 
Nat  lupus  inter  oves,fulvos  vehit  unda  leones.       Ovid. 
— "  It  was  all  ocean,  and  to  that  ocean  shores  were  want- 
ing— the  wolf  swims  among  the  sheep,  the  wave  carries 
along  the  tawny  lions."   Ovid's  description  of  the  Deluge. 

Omnia  prcecepi,  atque  aritmo  mecum  ante  peregi.  YiBG. — "  I 
have  anticipated  all  things,  and  have  acted  them  over  al- 
ready in  my  mind." 
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Omnia  prmsumuntur  ledtftme  facta  donee  probetur  in  centra* 
rium.  Coke. — "  All  things  are  presumed  to  be  lawfully 
done,  until  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary." 

Omnia  prim  verbis  experiri,  quam  armis,  sapientem  decet.  Tee. 
— "  It  becomes  a  wise  man  to  try  everything  that  can  be 
done  by  words,  before  he  has  recourse  to  arms." 

Omnia  profectb,  cum  se  a  coelesfibus  rebus  rPftret  ad  humanas, 
excelsius  magnificentiusque  et  dicet  et  sentiet.  Cic— 
"  When  a  man  turns  his  attention  from  heavenly  things 
to  human  affairs,  he  will  assuredly  be  able  to  speak  and  to 
think  on  all  subjects  on  a  more  sublime  and  a  more  ele- 
vated scale." 

Omnia  qua  nunc  vetustissima  creduntur  nova  fuSre  ;  et  quod 
hodie  exemplis  tuemur  inter  esempla  erit.  Tacit. — "  All 
things  which  are  now  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity were  once  new ;  and  what  we  now  defend  by  ex- 
ample will  one  day  be  quoted  as  an  example." 

Omnia  qua  sensu  volvuntur  vota  diurno 

hectare  sopito  reddit  arnica  quies.         Claud. 

— "  Kindly  repose  restores  to  the  slumbering  breast  all 

the  thoughts  that  are  revolved  in  our  mind  during  the 

day." 

Omnia  risus,  omnia  pulvis,  et  omnia  nil  sunt. — "  All  things 
are  ridiculous,  all  things  are  as  dust,  and  all  things  are  as 
nothing." 

Omnia  Soma 

Cum  prttio. Jut. 

— "  All  things  at  Borne  are  coupled  with  high  price." 

Omnia  si  perdas,  famam  servdre  memento  ; 
Qud  semel  amissd  postea  nullus  eris. 
— "  Though  you  should  lose  everything  else,  remember  to 
preserve  your  good  name,  which  once  lost,  you  will  be  un- 
done." 

Omnia  subjecisti  sub  pPdtbus,  oves  et  boves. — "  beneath  our 
feet  Thou  hast  placed  everything,  both  sheep  and  oxen." 
Motto  of  the  Butchers'  Company. 

Omnia  sunt  homlnum  tenui  pendentiaJUo  ; 

El  sublto  casu,  qua  valuere,  ruunt.  Ovid. 

— "  All  things  belonging  to  man  are  hanging  from  a  slen- 
der thread ;  and  that  which  was  firm  before  falls  headlong 
with  a  sudden  descent." 
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Omnia  tuta  timens. Vieg. — "  Fearful  of  everything, 

even  where  there  is  safety."  The  state  of  a  mind  which 
has  been  harassed  by  dangers  and  anxieties. 

Omnia  vendlia  Bonue.  Prov. — "  All  things  are  to  be  bought 
at  Borne."     Said  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  corruption. 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  nos  et  ceddmus  amori.  Vieg. — "  Love 
conquers  all  things,  let  us  too  yield  to  love."  "  Love  rules 
the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove." 

Omnibus  bonis  exptdvt  rempublicam  esse  salvam.  Cic. — "  It 
is  the  interest  of  every  good  man  that  his  country  shall  be 
safe." 

Omnibus  hoc  tritium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 
Ut  nunquam  indicant  animum  cantdre  rogdti, 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant. Hoe. 

— "  This  is  a  fault  common  to  all  singers,  that  among  their 
friends  when  asked  to  sing  they  never  will  bring  their 
minds  to  comply,  but  when  not  requested  they  will  never 
leave  off."     See  Novi  vngenium,  &c. 

Omnibus  hostes 
ReddXte  nos  populis,  civile  avertite  bellum.     Lucak. 
— "  Make  us  the  enemies  of  every  nation,  avert  from  us 
civil  war."   Any  bloodshed  is  preferable  to  that  of  citizens 
by  the  hands  of  citizens. 

Omnibus  in  terris,  quw  sunt  a  Oddtbus  usque 
Auroram  et  Oangem,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 
Vera  bona,  atque  Mis  multum  diversa,  remotd 

JErroris  nitbiild. Jtjt. 

— "In  all  the  lands  which  lie  from  Gades  even  to  the 
land  of  the  morn  and  the  Ganges,  few  are  able  to  re- 
move the  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  to  discern  those  things 
which  are  really  for  their  good,  and  those  which  are 
directly  the  contrary." 

Omnibus  invldeas,  Zoile,  nemo  tibi.  Maet. — "  You  envy  every- 
one, Zoilus,  no  one  envies  you."  Said  to  a  sarcastic  but 
contemptible  writer. 

Omnibus  modis,  quipauptres  sunt  homines,  mishri  vivunt ; 
Prcesertim  quibus  nee  qumstus  est,  nee  did  were  artem  ullam. 

Plaut. 
— "  Those  who  are  poor  live  wretchedly  in  every  way ; 
especially  those  who  have  no  calling  and  have  learned  no 
pursuit." 
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Omnibus  nobis  ut  res  dant  sese,  ita  magni  atque  humifies  sumus. 
Tee. — "  Just  as  matters  befall  us,  so  are  we  all  elated  or 
depressed." 

Onmis  ars  imitdtio  est  natures.  Sen.—"  All  art  is  an  imita- 
tion of  nature." 

Omnis  commtidMas  sua  fert  incommdda  secum. — "  Every  con- 
venience has  its  own  inconveniences." 

Omnis  doctrlnm  ac  scientuB  thesaurus  altisstmus. — "A  most 
copious  repository  of  every  kind  of  learning  and  science." 

Omnis  dolor  aut  est  veMmens,  aut  levis;  si  lems,  facile  fertur, 
si  vehfanens,  eerie  brevis  futiirus  est.  Cio. — "  All  pain  is 
either  severe  or  moderate;  if  moderate  it  will  be  easily  en- 
dured ;  if  severe  it  will  at  least  be  short-lived." 

— Omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humdndque,  pulchris 

Divitiis  parent. Hob. 

— "  For  all  things  divine  and  human,  virtue,  fame,  and 
honour,  obey  the  influence  of  alluring  wealth."  Said  in 
reference  to  the  venality  of  Home. 

Omnis  fama  a  domesticis  emdnat.  JProv. — "  All  fame  eman- 
ates from  our  servants."  They  are  the  first  to  teach  the 
world  how  to  estimate  us,  according  to  the  character  which 
we  receive  from  them.  But  in  spite  of  this  it  is  a  saying 
that  "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet." 

Omnis  poena  corpordlis,  quamvis  minima,  major  est  omnipomd 
pecunidrid,  quamvis  maximd.  Law  Max. — "The  very 
slightest  corporal  punishment  falls  more  heavily  than  the 
most  weighty  pecuniary  penalty."  Because  there  is  a 
disgrace  attached  to  the  one  which  does  not  result  from 
the  other. 

Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperdsset.  Tacit. 
— "By  the  consent  of  all,  fit  to  govern  had  he  never 
ruled.  Said  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  who  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  which  had  been  previously  formed  of 
him. 

Omnium  hordrum  homo.  Qutktill.— "A  man  ready  at 
all  hours." 

Omnium  pestium  pestilentisstma  est  superstitio. — "  Of  all  pests 
the  greatest  pest  is  superstition." 

Omnium  qum  dixtrat  fichatque,  arte  quddam  ostentdtor. 
Tacit. — "  One  who  set  off  everything  that  he  said  and  did 
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with  a  certain  skill."     Said  of  Licinius  MucianuB,  the 
consul. 

Omnium  rerum  ex  quibus  SXiquid  acqulrltur,  nihil  est  agrieuU 
turd  melius,  nihil  ubfrius,  nihil  hdmine  UbVro  dignius.  ClC. 
— "Of  all  the  pursuits  by  which  anything  is  acquired, 
there  is  nothing  preferable  to  agriculture,  nothing  more 
productive,  nothing  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  man 

•    of  liberal  education.' ' 

Omnium  rerum,  heus  !  vicissitudo.    Tee. — "  Hark  you ! 

there  are  changes  in  all  things.* * 

Omnium  rerum  principia  parva  sunt.  Cio. — "  The  begin* 
nings  of  all  things  are  small." 

Omnium  rerum  quarum  usus  est  potest  esseabusus,  virtute  sold 
exceptd.  Law  Max. — "  Of  all  things  of  which  there  is  a 
use  there  may  be  an  abuse,  virtue  alone  excepted." 

Omnium  rerum  vicissitudo  est.  Ter. — "  Everything  is  liable 
to  change." 

Onus  probandi. — "The  burden  of  proving."  A  responsibility 
which  by  our  law  lies  on  the  person  making  the  charge. 

Onus  segni  impone  asello. — "  Lay  the  burden  on  the  slow- 
paced  ass." 

Opemferre  in  tempore. — "  To  bring  aid  in  time."  To  show 
oneself  a  friend  in  need. 

Opera prUium  est. — u,Tis  worth  your  while."  It  is  worth 
attending  to. 

Opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepeWe  somnum.  Hob. — "In  a 
long  work  we  must  expect  sleep  to  steal  upon  us."  "We 
must  naturally  expect  mistakes  in  a  work  of  any  magnitude. 
See  Quandoque  bonus,  &c. 

Operose  nihil  agunt.  Sen. — "  They  take  great  pains  in  doing 
nothing."     They  make  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Opes  invisa  m&rxto  suntforti  viro, 

Quia  dives  area  veram  laudem  interctpit.     Phjed. 

— "  Riches  are  deservedly  despised  by  a  man  of  worth,  be* 

cause  a  well-stored  chest  intercepts  genuine  praise." 

Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  natura  judicia  confirmat.  Cio. 
— "  Time  effaces  speculative  opinions,  but  confirms  the  judg- 
ments of  nature."  Speculative  opinions  are  but  short- 
lived, while  theories  founded  upon  nature  are  immutably 
upheld. 
Opinor9 
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Hoc  res  et  jungit>  junctos  et  servat,  amlcos. 
At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertlmus,  atque 

Sincerum  cuplmus  vas  incrustdre. Hob. 

— "  This  method,  in  my  opinion,  both  unites  friends,  and 
keeps  them  so  united.  JBut  we  invert  the  very  virtues 
themselves,  and  are  desirous  of  soiling  the  untainted  ves- 
sel." Horace  alludes  to  the  practice  of  not  making  al- 
lowance for  the  failings  of  our  friends. 

Oportet  testudtnis  came*  ant  ?d$re  aut  non  <&d?re.  ]?rov.— 
"  You  must  either  eat  the  flesh  of  turtle,  or  not  eat  it." 
Either  do  a  thing  well  or  don't  do  it  at  all.  "  There  is 
no  mincing  the  matter."  The  flesh  of  the  turtle  eaten 
sparingly  was  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  but,  if  taken 
plentifully,  to  be  extremely  wholesome. 

Opprobrium  medic  drum. — "  The  disgrace  of  the  physicians." 
Any  incurable  disorder. 

Optandum  est  ut  ii  qui  prasunt  reipubKca  legum  similes 
einty  qua  ad  puniendum  non  iracundid,  sed  aquitdte  ducun- 
tur.  Cic. — "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  are  set 
over  the  republic  should  be  like  the  laws,  which,  in  inflict- 
ing punishment,  are  influenced  not  by  anger  but  by 
justice." 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  ardre  caballus,  Hon. — "  The 
ox  wishes  for  the  horse's  trappings,  the  lazy  nag  wishes  to 
plough."  Few  are  content  with  the  station  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  them. 

Optima  quaque  dies  mlsVris  mortatibus  avi 
Prima  fegit;  subeunt  morbi  tristisque  senectus9 
Et  labor ;  et  dura  rapit  inclementia  mortis.  ViEO.  l  / 
— "Each  best  day  of  life  flies  fast  away  for  wretched 
mortals ;  diseases  succeed,  and  morose  old  age,  and  pain ; 
and  the  inclemency  of  inexorable  death  tears  us  away." 

OpUmi  consilidrii  mortui.  Frov. — "  The  best  counsellors 
are  the  dead." 

Optimum  cibi  condimentum  fames,  sitis  potus. — "The  best 
seasoning  for  food  is  hunger,  for  drink,  thirst."  An 
aphorism  of  Socrates  quoted  by  Cicero. 

Optimum  custodem  avium  quern  dicam  esse  lupum  ! — "  What 
a  pretty  shepherd  a  wolf  would  make!" 

Optimum  eltge,  suave  et  facile  Mud  faciet  consuetudo.  — 
"  Choose  what  is  best ;  habit  will  soon  render  it  agreeable 
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and  easy."    A  saying  of  Pythagoras,  translated  from 
Plutarch  by  Lord  Bacon. 

Optimum  est  aliend  frui  insdnid.  Cato. — "  It  is  the  best 
plan  to  profit  by  the  folly  of  others." 

Optimum  est  non  nasci.  Prov. — "  Better  not  to  be  born." 
We  should  then  escape  "  the  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to." 

Optimum  obsonium  labor.  Prov. — "  Labour  is  the  best  food," 
or  as  we  say,  "  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce." 

Optlmus  illefuit  vindex,  ladentia  pectus 

Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  semel.     Ovid. 
— "  He  is  the  best  asserter  of  his  liberties  who  bursts  the 
chain  that  galls  his  breast,  and  at  the  same  moment  ceases 
to  grieve." 

Opum  furidta  cupldo.  Ovn>. — "  An  ungovernable  pas- 
sion for  wealth." 

Opusoplficemprobat.  Prov. — "The  work  proves  the  workman." 

Orandwn  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpdre  sano.  Jmr. — "  We 
should  pray  for  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body." 

Orate  pro  dnimd. — "  Pray  for  the  soul  of."  The  ordinary 
commencement  of  media&val  epitaphs. 

Orationis  summa  virtus  est  perspicwtas.  Quint. — "The 
greatest  excellency  of  oratory  is  perspicuity." 

Orator  imprdbus  leges  subvertit. — "An  evil-minded  orator 
subverts  the  laws."  He  uses  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  a 
bad  purpose,  by  prevailing  on  others  to  disregard  the  laws. 

Orci  habet  galeam.  Prov. — "  He  has  the  helmet  of  Pluto." 
Said  of  persons  who  incite  others  to  crime  without  ap- 
pearing themselves  to  be  accomplices.  The  helmet  of 
Pluto  was  said  to  render  the  wearer  invisible. 

Ordine  gentis 
Mores,  et  studia,  et  popiilos,  et  prozlia  dicam.     Yieg. 
— "  I  will  in  their  proper  order  relate  the  manners  and 
pursuits,  the  tribes  and  the  battles  of  the  race." 

Ore  tenus.  Law  Term.— "From  the  mouth."  By  word  of 
mouth.  His  testimony  was  ore  tenus,  "by  parole,"  in 
contradistinction  to  written  evidence. 

Ornamentum  figurarum  ad  elegantiam  verbbrum  adjung$re. 
Cic. — "  To  unite  figurative  embellishment  with  elegance 
of  language." 

Os  dignum  aterno  riifidum  quodfulgeat  aurot 
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Si  mallet  lavddre  Deum  ;  mi  tordlda  monttra 
PratSlit,  et  liquidam  temerdvit  crimlne  vocem,     PbTTD. 
— "  Features  so  beauteous  that  they  had  been  worthy  to 
shine  in  everlasting  gold,  if  he  had  chosen  rather  to  praise 
our  God ;  to  whom  he  preferred  foul  monsters,  and  denied 
his  fluent  language  with  obscenity." 

Ot  hebet  est,  pffsitteque  movent  fatlidia  mental  ; 
Et  queror,  invisi  cum  venit  hora  cibi.  Ovm. 

— "My  appetite  is  blunted,  food  set  before  me  creates 
loathing ;  and  I  complain  when  the  hour  comes  for  my 
hated  repast." 

Ot  hdmlni  sublime  dedtt  Cfehtmque  tueri.  Otid. — "  To  man 
[God]  gave  a  countenance  to  look  on  high  and  to  behold 
the  heavens." 

Oteitante  uno  deinde  oscitat  et  alter. — "When  one  yawns, 
another  yawns  too."  A  saying  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
truth  of  which  most  persons  know  by  experience. 

Ottroque  insu/nU  et  aura 

Stat  tSaipet,  acjrtenaferox  tpumantia  mandit.     Visa. 
— "  Splendidly  caparisoned  in  purple  and  gold,  her  courser 
stands,  and  impatient  champs  the  froth-covered  bit."    A 
description  of  Dido's  steed. 

Olia  corpus  alunt,  StiJmu*  guoque  patcltur  Ulit  ; 
Immodicus  contra  carpit  utrumque  labor.         Ovid. 
— "Relaxation  strengthens  the  body  and  invigorates  the 
mind;  while  immoderate  fatigue  exhausts  both." 

Otia  teciirit  invidiota  nocent. — "  Idleness,  bo  much  envied, 
injures  those  who  are  self-confident." 

Otia  ti  tollat,  pertire  Oupidtni*  areas, 

Contempteque  jacent  et  tine  luce  facet.     Ovm 
— "  Take  away  the  temptations  of  idleness,  and  Cupid's 
bow  is  useless :  his  torches  lie  neglected  and  without  their 
light."     The  mind  that  is  immersed  in  business  has  no 
time  to  think  of  love.     See  Queeritit  JEgisthut,  Ac. 

Otiosa  tcdutttas. — "  Idle  industry,"     Laborious  trifling. 

Otioeit  nvllut  adtistit  Dent.  Prov. — "  No  deity  assists  the 
idle."     "  Help  yourself,  and  God  will  help  you." 

Otiotut  Snimua  neecit  quid  volet. — "The  unemployed  mind 
knows  not  what  it  wants." 

Otium  cum  dignitdte. — "  Leisure  with  dignity."  Applied  to 
a  man  who  ia  living  in  the  retirement  earned  by  his  worth. 
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Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti 

Prensus  JEg&o,  simul  atra  nubes 

Condi  dit  lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis.  Hor. 

— "  He  that  is  overtaken  in  the  wide  ^Egean,  when  black 

clouds  have  obscured  the  moon  and  not  a  star  shines  with 

its  steady  light  for  mariners,  supplicates  the  gods  for  re- 
pose." 
Otium  multa  mala  adolescentes  docet. — "Idleness  teaches 

the  young  many  vices." 
Otium  naufrdgium  castitdtis. — "  Idleness  is  the  shipwreck  of 

chastity."     See  Quaritis  ASqisthus,  &c. 
Otium  omnia  vitia  parit. — "  Idleness  produces  every  vice." 

"  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  evil." 
Otium  sine  dignitdte. — "  Leisure  without  dignity."  A  vulgar 

arrogant  man  in  retirement. 
Otium  sine  Uteris  mars  est,  et  hdmtnis  vivi  sepultura.     Sen. 

— "Leisure  without  literary  resources  is  death,  and  the 

entombment  of  a  man  alive." 
Otium  umbra  file. — "  Ease  in  retirement,"  or,  "  in  the  shade." 
Ovem  lupo  committers     JProv. — "  To  intrust  the  sheep  to  the 

wolf."     To  leave  unprotected  persons  to  the  mercy  of  the 

rapacious. 


P. 

P.  D.  for  Post  Diluvium. — "  After  the  flood."  ?V/4lA  a 

P.  M.  for  Post  Meridiem. — "  After  mid-day" — "afternoon.'' 

P.  8.  for  Post  Scriptum. — "  After- written  " — a  postscript. 

Pabulum  Acherontu.  Plattt. — "  Food  for  Acheron."  An 
old  man  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  Acheron  was  a 
river,  according  to  Grecian  mythology,  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 

Pace  tanti  viri. — "With  the  leave  of  so  great  a  man." 
Sometimes  said  ironically. 

Pacem  hfimmibus  habe,  bell  urn  cum  vitiis. — "Be  at  peace 
with  men,  at  war  with  vices." 

Pacta  conventa. — "  Conditions  agreed  upon."     A  diplomatic 

Ehrase  used  to  describe  terms  that  have  been  agreed  on 
etween  two  powers. 
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Palam  mufire  plebeio  pidciilum  est. — "It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  a  man  of  bumble  birth  to  mutter  in  public." 
Quoted  by  Phsedrus  from  the  Telephus  of  Enniua. 

Palindromicus9  or  Sotadicus  versus. — See  Roma  tibi,  Ac. 

Palinodiam  cdnPre. — "To  make  one's  recantation."  "To 
eat  one's  words."  The  poet  Stesichorus,  having  in  an  ode 
censured  Helen,  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the  gods ; 
upon  which,  in  another  ode  which  he  called  his  Palinodia, 
he  made  his  recantation  by  extolling  her  as  highly  as  he 
had  censured  her  before ;  whereupon  he  regained  his 
sight. 

Pallida  mors  <equo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Pegumque  turres.     O  bedte  Sexti, 

Vita  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoate  longam.  Hob. 
— "  Pale  death  with  impartial  foot  knocks  at  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and  the  palaces  of  kings.  O  happy  Sextius ! 
the  short  sum  total  of  life  forbids  us  to  form  remote  ex- 
pectations." 

Pallor  in  ore  sedet ;  mdcies  in  corpore  toto : 
Nusquam  recta  dries:  livent  rublgine  dentes: 
PcctSra  felle  virent :  lingua  est  suffusa  veneno  : 
Misus  abest.  Ovtd. 

— "  Paleness  rests  upon  her  countenance,  and  leanness  in 
all  her  body ;  she  never  looks  direct  on  you ;  her  teeth 
are  black  with  rust;  her  breast  is  green  with  gall;  her 
tongue  is  dripping  with  venom ;  smiles  there  are  none."      y 
A  beautiful  description  of  Envy.  /Mfij/yW*  /$4 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. — "'  Let  him  who  has  deservea  the  /Jit/if  >  na- 
palm bear  it."  The  motto  assigned  to  Nelson.  It  is  de-  n  ,  > 
rived  from  Dr.  Jortin's  Lusus  Poetici.  '^J*     ' 

Par  bene  compardtum. — "  A  pair  well  matched."  <£  ^.^ 

Par  negdtiis  neque  supra.     Tacit. — "Equal  to,  but  not      •' 
above,  his  business."     Said  of  a  person  whose  talents  fit 
him  exactly  for  his  situation. 

Par  nobile  fratrum.  Hob. — "  A  noble  pair  of  brothers." 
Used  ironically,  to  denote  two  associates  well  suited  to 
each  other. 

Par  pari  rPfiro. — "  I  return  like  for  like."  I  give  "  tit  for 
tat," — "  a  rowland  for  an  oliver." 

Parasitica™  ccenam  qucerit. — "  He  seeks  the  meal  of  a  para- 
site."   In  the  character  of  a  sponger. 

&.£**/:«&   .M*?V\     -^>    '-      /•■■-■■■"    ""* 
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Parce,  puer>  stimuli* y  et  fortius  utere  loris.  Ovn>. — "  Boy, 
Bpare  the  whip,  and  firmly  grasp  the  reins." 

JParcendum  est  animo  miserabUe  vulwus  habenti.  Ovid. — "  "We 
must  make  allowance  for  the  mind  that  bears  the  wound 
of  sorrow." 

Parctfre  personis,  dlcere  de  vitiis.  Mart. — "  To  spare  per- 
sons, to  speak  of  vices."     Advice  to  a  satirist. 

Parcere  subject  is  y  et  debelldre  super  bos.  Virg. — "  To  spare 
the  conquered,  and  to  pull  clown  the  haughty."  This 
maxim  was  adopted  by  France  in  the  time  of  the  first  In- 
volution. 

Parcvmbnia  est  scientia  vitandi  sutnptus  supervacuos,  aut  ars 
re  familidri  moderate  utendi.  Sen. — "  Frugality  is  the 
science  of  avoiding  superfluous  expenses,  or  the  art  of 
using  our  means  with  moderation." 

Parcit 

Cogndtis  maculis  simtlis  fera. Juv. 

— "  The  beast  of  like  kind  will  spare  those  of  kindred 
spots." 

Parcite  paucdrwn  dijfundrre  crimen  in  omnes.  Otto. — "  For- 
bear to  lay  the  culpability  of  the  few  upon  the  many." 

Parous  Debrum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiw 
Consultus  erro  ;  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterdre  cursus 

Cogor  relictos. Hor. 

— "  A  thrifty  and  irregular  worshipper  of  the  gods,  while 
I  professed  the  errors  of  a  senseless  philosophy,  I  am  now 
obliged  to  set  sail  back  again,  and  to  renew  the  course  that 
I  had  deserted."  The  confession  made  by  Horace  on 
abandoning  the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans. 

Pares  cum  paribus  (ut  est  in  veteri proverbio)  facillime  congre~ 
gantur.  Cic. — "  To  use  the  old  proverb,  *  Like  most  readily 
associates  with  like.' "     "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c. 

Pari  passu. — "  With  equal  steps."     Neck  and  neck. 

Pari  ratione. — "  By  similar  reasoning."     For  a  like  cause. 

Paribus  sententiis  reus  absolvitor.  Coke. — "Where  the 
opinions  are  equally  divided  the  accused  is  acquitted." 

Pdritur  pax  bello.  Corn.  Nep. — "  Peace  is  the  result  of 
war."  Peace  is  also  insured  by  showing  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  war. 
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Par*  adapertafuit,  part  altfra  cltiusa  fenestra : 

Quale  fere  sylvee  lumen  habere  solent.  OttD. 

— "  A  part  of  the  window  was  thrown  open ;  the  other 

part  shut ;  the  light  was  just  such  as  the  woods  are  wont 

Par*  bfnfieii  e»t  quod  pftltur  *i  belle  neget.  Stb.— "  To 
refuse  graciously,  is  half  to  grant  a  favour." 

Par*  benijieii  ett  quod  pft'ttur  si  eitb  neges.  8yb. — f  To 
refuse  quickly,  is  half  to  grant  a  favour." 

Far*  hirmtnum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter,  et  urget 

PropGsitum  ;  par*  multa  natat,  modn  recta  capetsens, 

Jnterdum pravis  obnoxia. Hob. 

— "A  portion  of  mankind  constantly  glory  in  their  vices, 
and  pursue  their  purpose  ;  a  great  portion  fluctuate,  some- 
times  practising  what  is  right,  sometimes  giving  way  to 
what  is  wrong." 

Par*  minima  est  ipsa puella  tut.  Ovid. — "The  girl  her- 
self is  tho  least  valuable  part  of  herself."  Her  portion  is 
better  worth  having  than  herself. 

Par*  minima  sui. — "Tho  smallest  remains  of  himself,"  or 
"  itself."     "  The  wreck  of  his  former  self." 

Pars pede, pars  Uiam  eileVi  deeurr'ite  cymbd.    Ovtd. — "Some 
-  of  you  go  ou  foot,  some  run  down  the  stream  in  the  rapid 
skiff."  An  appropriate  address  to  the  spectators  of  a  boat- 
race. 

Pars  tanitdti*  velle  sanarifuit.  Sem. — "It  is  a  part  of  the 
cure  to  wish  to  bo  cured." 

Pars  tut  miliar  immortdlis  est.  Sen. — "  Tour  better  part  is 
immortal." 

Parthi*  menddcior.  Hob. — "  More  lying  than  the  Parthiana." 
The  Parthians  were  looked  upon  by  the  Bomans  as  pecu- 
.  liarly  faithless,  and  in  that  respect  occupied  the  same 
place  in  their  estimation  that  the  Carthaginians  had  for- 
merly done. 

Partibu*  lacdre. — "To  let  land,  going  halves  in  the  crop,"    , 
instead  of  rent. 

Partlcep*  erm'inis. — "  A  partaker  in  the  crime."  An  acces- 
sory either  before  or  alter  the  fact. 

Parluriunt  monies,  nascelur  rtdtculut  mus.  HOE. — "The 
mountains  are  in  labour,  a  silly  mouse  will  be  produced." 
An  application  of  the  fahle  of  the  Mountain  in  Labour,  to 
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an  author  whose  pompous  pretences  end  in  little  or  no* 

thing. 
Parva  leves  capiunt  dritmos. Ovid. — "  Trifles  captivate 

weak  minds,' '     "  Little  things  please  little  minds." 
Parvis  componere  magna. Vibg. — "  To   compare 

great  things  with  small." 
JParpiila,  pumtlio,  xaPlTUti/  A"0*  tota^  merum  sal.     Luce. — "  A 

little,  tiny,  pretty,  witty,  charming,  darling  she." 
Parvula  scintilla  sape  magnum  suscitdvit  incendium. — "  A 

tiny  spark  has  often  kindled  a  great  conflagration." 
Parvum  addas  parvo,  magnus  acervus  erit. — "  Add  little  to 

little,  and  there  will  be  a  large  heap."    See  De  multis,  &c., 

and  Multi  si,  &c. 
Parvum,  non  parva  atnicitia,  pignus. — "  A  little  pledge  of  no 

little  friendship."     A  motto  for  a  gift  to  a  friend. 
Parvum  parva  decent. Hoe. — "  Small  things  best  suit 

the  small." 
Pascitur  in  vivu  livor,  post  fata  quiescit ; 

Tunc  suus,  ex  merlto,  quemque  tuetur  honos.     Ovid. 

— "  Envy  feeds  upon  the  living,  after  death  it  is  at  rest ; 

then  a  man's  deserved  honours  protect  him."     The  world 

seldom  does  justice  to  living  merit. 
Passions  ambiguis  Portuna  volubtlis  errat, 

JEt  manet  in  nullo  certo  tenaxque  loco.     Ovro. 

— "  Fleeting  fortune  wTanders  with  doubting  steps,  remain- 
ing in  no  one  place  for  certain  and  to  be  relied  upon." 
Paterfamilias. — "  The  father  of  a  family." 
Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  prvmusque  per  artem 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortdlia  corda.  Vieg. 

— "  The  Father  himself  did  not  ordain  the  ways  of  tillage 

to  be  easy ;  he  first,  by  art,  aroused  the  soil,  whetting  the 

skill  of  mortals  by  care." 
Pater  noster. — "  Our  Father."     The  Lord's  Prayer,  from  its 

commencing  words,  is  so  called. 
Pater  patriot. — "  The  father  of  his  country." 
Pati  necesse  est  multa  mortdlem  mala.     N-EVius. — "Man 

must  of  necessity  suffer  many  evils."     "  Man  is  born  to 

trouble  as  sparks  fly  upwards."     Job  v.  7. 
Pati 

i\To*  oportet  quod  illefUciat  cujus  potestas  plus  potest.  Plaut. 
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— "  It  befits  us  to  submit  to  what  be  does  whose  power  is 
the  stronger." 

Patient  ia  liesa  Jit  furor. — "  Patience  abused  becomes  fury." 
Patience  must  not  be  trespassed  upon  too  far. 

Patientia — qua;  pars  magna  justiti/e  est.  Plihy  the  Younger. 
— "  Patience,  which  is  a  great  part  of  justice." 

■ Pafitur  porno*  peccandi  tola  voluntas.     Jov. — "The 

bare  wish  to  sin  incurs  the  penalty."     See  Seeiut  intra, 
&c. 

Patrid  qui*  etui 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?      Hob. 

—"Who,  though  flying  from  his  country,  can  fly  from 

himself?" 

Patria  fumus  igne  alieno  Ivculentior.  Prov.—"  The  smoke 
of  our  own  country  is  brighter  than  the  fire  of  another." 
Though  ever  so  homely,  home  is  home  still.  Ulysses  felt 
this  in  his  wanderings,  when  he  longed  to  behold  the 
smoke  of  his  native  land. 

— Patria  pietdtis  imago.  ViBO. — "  The  image  of  filial  af- 
fection." 

Pafriaque  impendfre  vitam, 

Nee  sihi,  sed  toti  ghillum  se  cri-dfre  mundo.     LucaH. 
— "To  devote  his  life  to  his  country,  and  to  think  that  he 
was  horn,  not  for  himself  alone,  out  for  all  mankind." 
Said  of  Cato  of  TJtica.     The  principles  of  a  benefactor  of 
mankind. 

Patrimunium  nan  eomesum  ted  devoratum.  Cic. — "  An  in- 
heritance, not  merely  eaten,  but  devoured." 

Patris  est  fi litis.  Prov.— ■"  He  is  his  father's  son."  "He  is 
a  chip  of  the  old  block." 

Pauca  abunde  mediocribus  sujjiciunt. — "  A  few  things  suffice 
abundantly  for  the  moderate." 

Pauca  verba. — "  Pew  words." 

Pauci  ex  mullis  sunt  amid  hJrmJni  out  certi  sient.  Plaut. 
: — "  Out  of  many,  there  are  but  few  friends  on  whom  a 
man  can  depend." 

Pauci  vident  morbum  suwn,  omnes  amant.  Prov. — "  Few  see 
their  own  failings,  all  are  in  love  with  them." 

Faucis  ciirior  est  fdes  quam  pecttnia,  Sall. — "  To  few  is 
good  faith  more  valuable  than  money."  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  declining  years  of  the  Eaman  republic. 
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Faucis  temeVitas  est  bono,  multis  ntalo.  Ph<ed.— "  Rashness 
brings  luck  to  a  few,  misfortune  to  most." 

Faulum  sepultm  distat  inertia 

Celdta  virtus. Hob. 

— "  Valour  unsung  is  little  better  than  cowardice  in  the 
grave."     See  De  non  apparentibus,  &c. 

Favper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppPtit  usus. 
Si  ventri  bene,  si  lattri pMibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiae  ptiterunt  regales  addPre  niajus.  Hob. 

— "  For  that  man  is  not  poor  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  If  it  is  well  with  your  stomach, 
your  body,  and  your  feet,  regal  wealth  can  add  no  more." 

Pauper  eris  semper,  si  pauper  es,  JEaniliane  ; 

Dantur  opes  nullis  nunc  nisi  dlv7fibus.         Mart. 

— "  You  will  always  be  poor,  if  you  are  poor  now,  .3£mi- 

lianus ;  riches  are  given  now-a-days  to  none  but  the 

wealthy." 

Pauper  sum,  fiiteor,  patior  ;  quod  Di  dant  fero.  Plaxt. — 
"  I  am  poorx  I  confess ;  I  put  up  with  it.  What  the  gods 
send  I  endure." 

Pauperis  est  numerdre  pecus.  Ovid. — "  It  is  for  a  poor  man 
to  count  his  flock." 

Paupertasfttqitur,  totbque  arcessitur  orbe.  Lucas"  . — "  Poverty 
is  shunned  and  persecuted  throughout  the  world." 

Favor  est  utrlque  moles tus.  Hob. — "Fear  is  trouble- 
some on  either  side." 

Favore  carent  qui  nihil  commiserunt;  at  poenam  semper  6b 
dculos  versdri  putant  qui  peccdrunt. — "  Those  are  free  from 
fear  who  have  done  no  wrong ;  but  those  who  have  sinned 
have  always  the  dread  of  punishment  before  their  eyes." 

Fax  in  bello.. — "  Peace  in  war."  A  war  waged  without  vi- 
gour. Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  "  the  king  who  makes 
war  on  his  enemies  tenderly,  distresses  his  subjects  most 
cruelly." 

Fax  potior  bello. — "  Peace  is  preferable  to  war." 

Fax  vobiscum. — "  Peace  be  with  you."  Used  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

-Feccdre  docentes 
Fallax  histdrias  movet.     Hob. 

— "  The  deceiver  quotes  stories  that  afford  precedents  for 
sinning." 
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Peccdvi. — "  I  have  sinned."    To  "make  a  man  cry  peccavi" 

to  make  bim  acknowledge  his  error. 
Pectus  prceceptis  format  amtcis.    Hoe. — "  He  influences 

the  mind  by  the  precepts  of  a  friend." 
Pecuniae  fugienda  cupiddtas  :  nihil  est  tarn  angusti  ariimi  torn- 

que  parvi  quam  amdre  divitias.     Cic. — "  We  should  avoid 

the  love  of  money :  nothing  so  much  shows  a  little  and 

narrow  mind  as  the  love  of  riches." 
Pecunia  obediunt  omnia,  —  "  All  things  are  obedient  to 

money." 
Pecuniam  in  loco  negligere  interdum  maximum  est  lucrum. 

Tee. — "To  despise  money  on  proper  occasions  is  some- 
times the  greatest  gain." 
Pecuniam  perdidisti ;  fortasse  ilia  te  perd?ret  manens. — "  You 

have  lost  your  money ;  perhaps,  if  you  had  kept  it,  it  would 

have  lost  you." 
PZdibus  timor  addldit  alas.  ViBG. — "  Fear  added  wings 

to  his  feet." 

Pendent  opera  interrupta. Vibg. — "  The  progress 


of  the  works  remains  interrupted." 

Pendente  lite. — "The  strife  still  pending."  The  trial  not 
being  concluded. 

• Pene  gemelli 

Fratemis  dhtmis. Hob. 

— "Almost  twins  in  the  strong  resemblance  of  their  dispo- 
sitions." 

P&titus  toto  divlsos  orbe  Pritannos.  Vieo. — "  The  Brit- 
ons, a  race  almost  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world." 
The  people  of  this  island,  as  spoken  of  a  few  years  after 
the  invasion  by  Ca?sar. 

Pennas  incid&re  alicui.  Prov. — "  To  clip  a  person's  wings ;" 
or,  as  we  say,  "  To  bring  him  down  a  peg." 

Per  accidens. — "  Through  accident."  A  term  used  to  denote 
an  effect  not  following  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
from  some  extrinsic  circum  stance.  It  is  opposed  to  per 
se,  "  of  itself" — thus,  fire  burns  per  se}  heated  iron  per 

J>Zl£2.-«  By  the  year."    Yearly.      *»•*».»<&*£*' 
Per  capita.     Law  Phrase. — "  By  the  head."     In  contradis- 
tinction to  Per  stirpes,  which  see. 
Per  centum. — "  By  the  hundred." 
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Per  contra. — "  On  the  other  side."     By  way  of  equivalent. 

Per  diem.—"  By  the  day." 

Per  fas  et  nefas. — "By  right  or  by  wrong."  He  pursued 
his  object  per  fas  et  nefas,  i.  e.  he  left  no  means  untried, 
disregarding  all  consequences,  and  troubled  by  no  scruples. 

Per  incuriam. — "  Through  carelessness." 

Per  multas  cidttum  sibi  sapefiguras 

Meptrit. Ovid. 

— "  He  often  gains  admission  under  various  disguises." 

Per  mtum.—"  Through  the  death  of" 

Per  quod  servitium  amisit.  Law  Term. — "  By  which  he  lost 
his,  or  her,  services."  Words  used  to  describe  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  seduction  of  his 
daughter. 

Per  risum  multwmpossiscognoschestultum. — "By  much  laugh- 
ter you  may  distinguish  a  fool."  A  mediaeval  proverb. 

Per  saltvm. — "By  a  leap."  A  man  attains  high  rank  per 
saltum,  i.  e.  passing  over  the  heads  of  others. 

Per  scUera  semper  sceleribus  certitm  est  iter.  Sen. — "  The 
sure  way  to  wickedness  is  always  through  wickedness." 
One  crime  ever  leads  to  another. 

Per  se. — "By  itself,"  or,  "For  its  own  sake."  "No  man 
likes  mustard  per  se.'*     Johnson.     See  Per  accidens. 

Per  stirpes.  Law  Phrase. — "  According  to  the  original 
stock."     See  Per  capita. 

Per  tantum  terra,  tot  aquas,  vix  cred&re  possvm 
Indicium  studii  transiluisse  mei.  Ovtd. 

— "  Through  such  vast  tracts  of  land,  across  so  many  seas, 
I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  any  evidence  of  my  pur- 
suits could  make  its  way." 

Per  testes. — "  By  witnesses." 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum.  Vieg. — "  Through 
various  hazards,  through  so  many  changes  in  our  for- 
tunes."    "Chances  ana  changes." 

■  ■ '     Per  fait  tranquilla  potestas 

Quod  vtolenta  nequit,  manddtdque  fortius  urget 

Imperiosa  quies. Clato. 

— "  Power  exercised  with  moderation  can  effect  what  by 
violence  it  could  never  have  accomplished ;  and  calmness 
y        enforces,  with  more  energy,  imperial  mandates." 
j£t  Peras  vmphsuit  Jupiter  nobis  duos : 


Propriis  replHam  titiis  post  tergum  tkilit ; 
Alitnis  ante  pectus  ewspendii  gravrm.  Phjbd. 

— "  Jupiter  nas  loaded  us  with  a  couple  of  wallets  :  the 
one,  filled  with  our  own  vices,  he  has  placed  at  our  backs ; 
the  other,  heavy  with  those  of  others,  he  has  hung  be- 
fore."    See  Aliens  vitia,  &c. 

Pereunctdre  a  peritis.  CiO. — "Make  inquiries  of  persons 
who  are  skilled."     Seek  information  froiii  the  learned. 

Percunctatorem  fugtto,  nam  garrilu*  idem  est ; 

Nee  rttlnent  patula  commissafidiliter  auret.     Hoe. 
— "Avoid  an  inquisitive  person,  for  he  is  a  babbler;  nor 
do  ears  which  are  always  open  faithfully  retain  what  is 
intrusted  to 'their  keeping." 

PerdldU  arma,  locum  virtutis  disfruit,  qui 

Semper  in  avgend&Jestlnat  et  obruitur  re.     Hob. 

— "  He  has  lost  his  arms,  and  deserted  the  cause  of  virtue, 

who  is  ever  eager  and  engrossed  in  increasing  his  wealth." 

Perdifficile  est,  eumpricttdre  ccet?rU  eoncupieris, servdre  cequi- 
tdtem.  Cic. — "  It  is  very  difficult  to  observe  justice  when 
you  are  striving  to  surpass  others." 

Perdu,  et  in  dumno  gratia  nulla  tuo.  OviD. — "  Tou  lose, 
and  you  get  no  thanks  for  your  loss." 

Perdltio  tua  ex  te. — "  Tour  ruin  is  owing  to  yourself." 

Perdttur  hare  inter  mttero  lux,  non  sine  totit.  Hob. — "  With 
all  this,  the  day  is  wasted  to  unhappy  me,  not  without 
many  regrets."  The  poet  censures  the  trifles  which  con- 
sume the  day  in  town. 

Pfreant  amiet,  dum  una  inimici  interctdant.  Cic. — "  Let  our 
friends  perish,  provided  our  enemies  fall  with  them."  This 
was  both  a  Greek  and  a  Boman  proverb ;  quoted  as  the 
sentiment  of  a  calculating  ungenerous  man. 

Pereant  illi  qui  ante  not  nostra  dixerunt.  DOKATTFS. — "  PeriBh 
they  who  have  said  our  good  things  before  us."  The  ex- 
clamation of  a  man  who  does  not  like  to  be  forestalled  in 
bis  good  sayings.     See  Nil  dictum,  Ac. 

Pireunt  et  imputantur.  Mabt. — "  They  perish,  and  are 
placed  to  our  account."  Said  with  reference  to  the  hours. 
These  words  form  an  inscription  on  a  clock  at  Exeter  Ca- 
thedral, as  also  in  the  Temple,  London. 

Perfer;  et  invito*  eurrfre  cage  pedes.  OvtD. — "Persist,  and 
compel  your  feet  to  hasten,  however  unwillingly." 
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Perfer  et  obdura;  dolor  hie  tibi  proderit  olim.  Ovid. — 
"Have  patience  and  endure  it;  this  grief  will  one  day 
avail  you." 

Perfer  et  obdura;  multo  gravibra  tulisti.  Otto. — "Have 
patience  and  endure  it ;  you  have  endured  much  greater 
misfortunes  than  these." 

Perfida,  sed  quamvis  perfidy  cara  tamen.  Tibull. — "  Per- 
fidious, but,  though  thus  perfidious,  dear." 

Perfide  !  sed  duris  gtnuit  te  cautious  horrens 

Caucasus,  Hyrcdnaque  admorunt  ubera  tigres.  Vibg. 
— "  Perfidious  man !  Caucasus  hath  borne  thee  among 
its  flinty  rocks,  and  Hyrcanian  tigers  have  given  thee 
suck."  Dido's  reproaches  uttered  against  ^Eneas,  when 
he  resisted  her  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving 
Carthage. 

Pergis  pugnantia  secutn 

Fronfibus  adversis  componere. Hob. 

— "  You  are  trying  to  reconcile  things  which  are  opposite 
in  their  natures." 

Pergo  ad  alios  ;  v$nio  ad  alios  ;  delude  ad  alios  ; 

Una  res, Plaut. 

— "  I  go  to  others,  I  come  to  others,  and  then  to  others 
again,  'tis  all  one." 

Peribo,  si  nonfecero;  sifaxo,vapuldvero.  Plaut. — "I  shall 
perish  if  I  do  it  not— -if  I  do  it  I  shall  get  a  drubbing." 
The  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

Periculosa  plenum  opus  alece.  Hob. — "  A  work  full  of  dan- 
gerous hazard."     As  precarious  as  the  faithless  dice. 

Periculosior  casus  ab  alto.  Prov. — "A  fall  from  on  high 
is  most  dangerous."  The  higher  the  station  the  greater 
the  faU. 

Pcriculosum  est  credere  et  non  credere  ; 
Ergo  exploranda  est  Veritas,  multumprius 
Quam  stulta  prave  judicet  sententia.  Phjed. 

— "  It  is  dangerous  alike  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve ; 
therefore  we  ought  to  examine  strictly  into  the  truth  of  a 
matter,  rather  than  suffer  an  erroneous  impression  to  per- 
vert our  judgment." 

Periculum  ex  dliis  fdctto,  tibi  quod  ex  usu  siet.  Tee. — "  Take 
warning  from  others  of  what  may  be  to  your  own  advan- 
tage." 
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Periire  mores,  jus,  decus,  pietas,  fides, 

JEt,  qui  redlre  nescit  cum  perit,  pudor.     Sek. 
— "  Morals,  justice,  honour,  piety,  good  faith,  have  perish- 
ed ;  that  sense  too  of  shame,  which,  once  destroyed,  can 
never  be  restored." 

——Perierunt  tempura  longi 

Servitii. Juv. 

— "  The  fruits  of  a  prolonged  servitude  are  now  lost." 

Periissem  nisi periissem. — "If  I  had  not  undergone  it,  I  had 
been  undone."  A  play  on  the  meanings  of  the  verb 
pereo. 

Perit  quod  facis  ingnito.  Prov. — "."What  you  do  for  an  un- 
grateful man  is  thrown  away." 

Perit ilra  parcite  chartte. — "  Spare  the  paper  which  is  doomed 
to  perish."  An  appeal  to  the  kind  feeling  of  the  reader, 
by  the  author  of  a  work  of  a  light  and  ephemeral  nature. 
Adapted  from  Juvenal. 

Perjiiria  ridet  amantum.     Ovid. — "He  laughs  at  the 

perjuries  of  lovers."  Ovid  says  this  of  Jupiter,  who  calls 
to  mind  his  own  intrigues. 

Perjiirii  poena  divlna  exitium,  humdna  dedZcus. — "  Perdition 
is  the  punishment  of  perjury  in  heaven,  on  earth  disgrace." 
This  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  "  Twelve  Tables,"  at  Some. 

Permissu  superiorum. — "With  the  permission  of  the  supe- 
rior authorities." 

Permitte  divis  ccetera.  Hon. — "  Leave  the  rest  to  the  gods." 
Do  your  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numiriibus  quid 
Convfaiiat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris : — 

Cdrior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi. Juv. 

— "You  will  allow  the  deities  themselves  to  determine 
what  may  be  expedient  for  us,  and  suitable  to  our  circum- 
stances.    Man  is  dearer  to  them  than  to  himself." 

PerpHuo  risu  pulmonem  agitdre  solebat.  Juv. — "  He  used  to 
shake  his  sides  with  an  everlasting  laugh." 

Perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus,  et  here*  \ 

PLcsredem  althius,  velut  unda  superv&tit  undam.     Hob. 
— "  Perpetual  possession  is  allowed  to  none,  and  heir  suc- 
ceeds another's  heir,  as  wave  follows  wave." 

Perque  dies  pldcidos  hiberno  tempore  septem 
Jncubat  Halcybne  pendenftbus  cequdre  nidis  ; 
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Turn  via  tufa  maris,  ventos  custodit  et  arcet 
jEdlus  egressu.  Ovid. 

— "  And  during  seven  calm  days,  in  the  winter  season,  does 
Halcyone  brood  upon  her  nest  that  floats  on  the  sea ;  then 
the  passage  of  the  deep  is  safe,  and  JEolus  shuts  in  and 
restrains  the  winds."  The  alcedo,  halcyon,  or  king-fisher, 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  incubate  only  seven  days, 
and  those  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  during  which  period 
the  mariner  might  sail  in  security.  Hence  the  expression, 
"  Halcyon  days,"  a  term  employed  to  denote  a  season  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

Persape  evVnit  ut  utilitas  cum  honestdte  certat.  Cic. — "  It 
often  happens  that  self-interest  has  to  struggle  with 
honesty." 

PersPquitur  scelus  tile  suum.  Ovxd. — "  He  perseveres 

in  his  wicked  design." 

Persona  mutes. — "  Mute  "  or  "  dumb  characters." 

Pertiirbdbantur  Constantinopdlttdni 
Innumerabilibus  solicitudinZbus. 

— "  The  Constantinopolitans  were  alarmed  with  cares  in- 
numerable." Cambridge,  it  is  said,  proposed  the  first 
line,  and  challenged  Oxford  to  cap  it,  which  it  did  with 
the  second,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  false  quan- 
tity in  li,  which  is  properly  long.  The  same  story  is  told 
of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  Oxford  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  challenger.  The  syllable  no,  strictly  speaking, 
ought  to  be  short. 

PessVmum  genus  inimicorum  laudantes.  Tacit. — "  flatterers 
are  the  worst  kind  of  enemies." 

PUere  honores  per  flagltia,  more  fit.  Platjt. — "  To  seek 
honours  by  base  acts,  is  the  habit  of  the  age." 

Petite  hinc,  juv&nesque,  senesque, 
Mnem  driimo  certum,  mfsSrisque  vidtltca  cants.     Pees. 
— "  From  this  source  seek  ye,  young  and  old,  a  definite 
object  for  your  mind,  and  a  provision  for  your  wretched 
gray  hairs." 

Petitio  ad  misericordiam. — "  An  appeal  to  compassion." 

Petitio  princHpii. — "A  begging  of  the  question." 

Pharmdca  das  agroto,  aurum  tibiporrigit  teger; 

Tu  morbum  curas  HUus,  ille  tuum.  Mart. 

— "  You  give  medicine  to  the  sick  man,  the  patient  hands* 
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you  jour  fee ;  you  cure  his  complaint,  he  yours."  Lines 
aptly  addressed  to  a  poor  physician. 

Pktlosdphia  stemma  non  inspirit,  Platonem  non  accepit  noblletn 
philosophia,  sed  fecit.  Sen. — "  Philosophy  does  not  regard 
pedigree,  she  did  not  find  Plato  noble,  but  she  made  him 
so." 

Piafraus. — "  A.  pious  fraud."  Deceit  practised,' for  instance, 
to  save  a  life  that  is  to  be  sacrificed  illegally,  is  &  piafraus. 
See  Splendide  mendax. 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidltbet  audendi  semper  fait  aqua  potest  as.    Hob. 
— "  The  power  to  dare  everything  always  belouged  equally 
to  the  painter  and  the  poet."     Boldness  of  invention  is 
equally  the  characteristic  of  the  pictorial  and  the  poetical 
art. 

Pittas  fundamentum  est  omnium  virtutum.  Cic. — "  Piety  is 
the  foundation  of  all  virtues." 

Pietdte  ac  religione,  atque  hdc  und  sapientid,  quod  Deorum 
immortdlium  numine  omnia  regi  guberndrique  perspeximus, 
omnes  gentes  natibnesque  super dvimus.  Cic. — "B)  piety 
and  religion,  and  this,  the  only  true  wisdom,  a  conviction 
that  all  things  are  regulated  and  governed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  the  immortal  gods,  have  vre  [Bomans]  subdued 
all  races  and  nations." 

Pietdte  adversus  Deum  subldtd,  fides  etiam  et  societas  humdni 
generis  toltttur.  Cic. — "  Piety  to  God  once  removed,  all 
faith  and  social  intercourse  among  men  is  at  an  end." 

Pietdte  gravem,  ac  merttis,  si  forte  virum  quern 
Conspexere,  silent^  arrectisque  auribus  astant.         VlBG. 
— "  If  they  [the  populace]  perceive  a  man  distinguished 
for  piety  and  virtue,  they  are  silent,  and  listen  with  at- 
tentive ear." 

Tiger  scribendi  ferre  labdrem, 

Scribendi  recte;  nam,  ut  multum,  nil  moror. Hob. 

— "  Too  lazy  to  endure  the  toil  of  writing  well ;  for  as  to 
the  Quantity,  that  is  not  worth  speaking  ot."  Said  of  Luci- 
lius,  Dut  applicable  to  that  class  of  careless  writers  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  correcting  their  works. 

Pignbrajam  nostri  nulla  pudoris  holes.  Ottd. — "  Now  hast 
thou  no  pledges  of  our  disgrace." 

Pingere  cum  glkdio.    Prov. — "To  paint  with  a  sword  over 
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one's  head."  To  do  that  which  requires  thought  and  re- 
tirement in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  danger. 

Pinguis  item  quw  sit  tellus,  hoc  denique  pacto 
Discimus  ;  hand  unquam  marilbus  j aetata  fatiscit, 
Sedpicis  in  morem  ad  digitos  lentescit  habendo.     VlBGh 
— "We  may  learn  what  soil  is  rich  in  this  manner;  it 
never  crumbles  when  pressed  in  the  hand,  but  adheres  to  the 
lingers  like  pitch  on  being  handled."    Pliny  disputes  this. 

Pinguis  venter  non  gignit  sensum  tenuem.  Prov. — "  A  fat 
paunch  does  not  produce  fine  sense."  Translated  by  St. 
Jerome  from  the  Greek. 

Pirdta  est  host  is  humdni  gilriZris.  Coke. — "  A  pirate  is  an 
enemy  to  all  mankind. 

Piscdtor  ictus  sdpiet.  Prov. — "The  fisherman  when  stung 
will  be  wiser."  When  wounded  by  the  spines  on  the  fishes 
in  his  net,  he  will  learn  to  handle  them  with  caution. 

Piscem  natdre  doces.  Prov. — "  You  are  teaching  a  fish  how 
to  swim."     You  are  wasting  your  time  and  labour. 

Pldceat  homlni  quidquid  Deo  pldcuit.  Sen. — "  That  which  is 
pleasing  to  God  should  be  pleasing  to  man."  The  duty  of 
resignation. 

Placet  Hie  mens  mihi  mendicus  ;  suus  rex  reg'ince  placet, 
Plaut. — "This  beggar  of  mine  is  pleasing  to  me;  her 
own  king  pleases  the  queen." 

Planta  geneti. — "A  plant  of  broom."  Prom  this  plant, 
which  formed  their  crest,  the  Plantagenet  family  derived 
its  name. 

Plausibus  ex  ipsis  pffpiili,  hetoque  furore, 
Ingtnium  quodvis  inc&luisse  potest.      Ovtd. 
— "  At  the  applauses  of  the  public,  and  at  its  transports 
°f  j°y>  every  genius  may  grow  warm." 

Plausu  fremttuque  virUrn  studiisque  faventHm 

Pulsdti  colles  clamore  resultant.  Vibg. 

— "  The  shaken  hills  reecho  with  the  plaudits,  the  cries 
of  men,  and  the  cheers  of  partisans."  A  description  of  a 
boat-race  or  any  other  friendly  trial  of  strength. 

Plausus  tunc  arte  carebat.     Ovid. — "  In  those  days  ap- 


plause was  devoid  of  guile."     There  was  no  canvassing 
for  applause. 
Plebs  venitf  ac  vYrtdes  passim  disjecta  per  herbas 

Potaty  et  accumbit  cum  pare  quisque  sud.  Ovid. 
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— "  The  multitude  repair  thither  and  carouse,  scattered  in 
all  quarters  upon  the  green  grass ;  each  with  his  sweet- 
heart is  reclining  there." 

JPJena  fuit  vobis  omni  concordia  vitd, 

JZt  stetit  adfinem  longa  tenaocque  fides.     Oyid. 
— "  Throughout  life  there  was  a  firm  attachment  between 
you,  and  your  prolonged  and  lasting  friendship  endured  to 
the  end." 

Plene  administrdvit.  Law  Phrase. — "He  administered  in 
full." 

Plenus  inconsideratissHmce  ac  demeniissimce  temeritdtis.  Cic. 
— "  Full  of  the  most  inconsiderate  and  most  precipitate 
rashness." 

JPlenus  rimdrutn  sum.  Tee. — "I  am  full  of  outlets."  "I 
am  leaky."     You  must  not  confide  anything  to  me. 

JPlerumque  grata  divUtbus  vices.  Hon. — "  Change  is  gener- 
ally pleasant  to  the  rich."  Ennui  very  often  gives  a  taste 
for  rambling.     See  Bonus  Tibur,  &c. 

2?lerumque  modestus 
Occvpat  obscuri  spPciem,  taeiturnus  acerbi.     Hoe. 
— "  The  modest  man  has  often  the  look  of  the  designing 
one,  the  silent  of  the  sullen." 

Pltrumque  stulti  risum  dum  captant  levem, 
Qravi  dlstringunt  alios  contumelid, 
Ut  sibi  nocivum  constant  periculwm.     Phjbd. 
— "  Fools  often,  while  trying  to  raise  a  silly  laugh,  provoke 
others  by  gross  affronts,  and .  cause  Berious  danger  to 
themselves." 

JPlordtur  liicrymi*  amissa  peciinia  veris.  Jut. — "The  loss  of 
money  is  lamented  with  unaffected  tears."  A  loss  which, 
through  the  pocket,  strikes  home  to  the  feelings. 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 

Sperdtum  mentis. Hob. 

— "  They  lamented  that  the  encouragement  they  had  hoped 
for  was  not  commensurate  with  their  merits." 

Pluma  ha ud  in  tPrest.    Plaut. — "  It  matters  not  one  feather.' ' 

J*lura  faciunt  homines  e  consuetudtne,  quam  e  ratione. — "  Men 
do  more  things  from  custom  than  from  reason." 

JPlura  locuturi  siiblto  seducimur  imbre.  Ovid. — "  About  to 
say  more  we  are  separated  by  a  sudden  shower." 

Plura  mala  contingent  quam  accldunt. — "  More  evils  befall 
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us,  than  happen  to  us  by  accident."    i.  e.  We  bring  many 
evils  upon  ourselves. 

Plura  sunt  qua  nos  terrent,  quam  qua  premunt ;  et  scepius 
opinione  quam  re  labor dmus.  Sen. —  "There  are  more 
tilings  to  alarm  than  to  afflict  us,  and  we  suffer  much 
oftener  from  apprehension  than  in  reality."  We  are  apt 
to  be  "more  frightened  than  hurt." 

Plures  adorant  solem  arientem  quam  occidentem.  Prov. 
— "  More  adore  the  rising  sun  than  the  setting  one." 

Plures  crdpUla  quum  gUdius.  Prov. — "  Gluttony  [kills] 
more  than  the  sword. ' 

Pluribus  intentus  minor  est  ad  singula  sensus. — "  The  senses, 
when  intent  on  many  objects,  can  pay  the  less  attention 
to  each  individually."  So  our  proverb  which  warns  us  not 
to  have  "too  many  irdns  in  the  fire." 

Plurima  mortis  imago.     Vibg. — "  Death  in  full  many  a 
form."     Hogarth  makes  this  the  motto  for  his  "  Consulta- 
tion of  Physicians." 
-Plurtma  sunt  quw 


Non  audent  homines  pertusd  dlchre  kend.     Juv. 
— "  There  are  a  great  many  things  which  men  with  a  tat- 
tered garment  dare  not  say." 

Plurlmum  Jncere,  et  minimum  ipso  de  se  loqui.  Tacit. — "  To 
do  the  most,  and  say  the  least  of  himself."  The  character 
of  a  man  of  energy,  no  talker  but  a  doer. 

Pluris  est  oculdtus  testis  unus  quam  auriti  decern.  Plaut. 
— "  One  eye-witness  is  better  than  ten  from  hearsay." 

Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habet. — "  He  has  in  him  more  aloes 
than  honey."     Said  of  a  sarcastic  writer. 

Plus  apud  nos  vera  ratio  vnleat  quam  vulgi  opinio.  Cic. 
— "  Genuine  reason  should  prevail  with  us  more  than 
public  opinion." 

Plus  dolet  quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet  quam  necesse  est. 
Sen. — '*  lie  grieves  more  than  is  necessary  who  grieves 
before  it  is  necessary."  It  only  adds  to  our  miseries  to 
meet  troubles  half  way. 

Plus  est  quam  vita  salusque. 

Quod  perit :  in  totum  mundi  prosterritmur  ovum.  Ltjcan. 
— "  What  we  lose  is  more  than  life  and  safetv ;  we  are  laid 
prostrate  even  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world."  Prophet- 
ically said  with  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
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of  Pharsalia,  fought  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  ap- 
plicable to  any  man  who  forfeits  his  good  name. 
-Plus  et  enimfati  valet  hora  benigni, 


Quam  si  nos  Veneris  commendet  epistola  Marti.     Juv. 

— "  For  one  hour  of  benignant  fate  is  of  more  avail  than  a 

letter  of  recommendation  from  Venus  herself  to  Mars." 

See  Gutta  fortunes,  &c. 
Plus  exempla  quam  peccata  nocent.    Prov. — "  The  example 

does  more  injury  than  the  offence  itself." 
Plus  impHus,  majorem  constantiam,  penes  mtsifros.     Tacit. 

— "  There  is  greater  energy,  and  more  perseverance,  among 

the  wretched."     Having  less  to  lose  and  more  to  gain  they 

are  reckless  of  consequences. 
Plus  in  amicitid  valet  svmilitudo  morum  quam  affinUas.     Cobit. 

Kep. — "  Similarity  of  manners  unites  us  more  strongly  in 

friendship  than  relationship." 
JPlus  in  posse  quam  in  actu. — "  More  in  the  possible  than  in 

the  actual." 
Plus  hedunt,  quam  juvet  una,  duw.     Ovtd. — "  Two  can 

do  more  harm  than  one  can  do  good."     Said  with  reference 

to  the  enmity  of  Juno  and  Pallas  against  Troy,  which  was 

favoured  by  Venus. 
JPlus  oportet  scire  servum  quam  loqui.     Plaut. — "A  servant 

should  know  more  than  he  tells." 
JPlus  ratio  quam  vis  cceca  valere  solet.     G-alltjs. — "  Reason 

is  generally  able  to  effect  more  than  blind  force." 
JPlus  salts  quam  sumptus.  Com*.  Nepos. — "  More  good  taste 

than  expense."    A  description  of  a  philosophical  enter- 
tainment." 
Plus  scire  satius  est,  quam  loqui, 

Servum  hdmtnem  ;  ea  sapientia  est.     Plaut. 

— "  It  is  best  for  a  man  in  servitude  to  know  more  than 

he  says :  that  is  true  wisdom."     See  Plus  oportet,  &c. 
Plus  sonat  quam  valet.  Sen. — "It  is  more  noise  than  strength, 

with  him."     "  Great  cry  and  little  wool." 
Plus  vident  ficiili  quam  dciilus.    Prov. — "  The  eyes  see  more 

than  the  eye."     Two  eyes  see  better  than  one. 
Plusve  minusve. — "  More  or  less." 
Pcenas  aarrulus  ipse  dabit.      0 Yin.— "That  blabbing 

person  shall  be  punished." 
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Poeta  nascitur  non  Jit. — "  The  poet  is  born  a  poet,  not  made 
so.' '     See  Nascimur. poeta,  &c. 

Poetica  surgit 

Tempestas. Juv. 

— "  A  storm  of  poetry  is  gathering." 

Pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servdstis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptu8  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.     Hob. 
— "  By  Pollux,  my  friends,  you  have  undone,  not  saved, 
me ;  my  delight  has  been  torn  from  me,  and  a  most  pleas- 
ing delusion  of  the  mind  taken  by  force." 

Pol  meo  animo  omnes  sapientes 

Suum  officium  cequum  est  cdlPre,  etjuc^re.     Platjt. 
— "  I'  faith,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  proper  for  all  prudent  per- 
sons to  observe  and  to  do  their  duty." 

Pdlypi  mentem  obtine.  Prov. — "Follow  the  plan  of  tbe 
polypus."  Accommodate  yourself  to  the  changes  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  dispositions  of  those  around  you. 
The  polypus  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume  the  colour 
of  the  rocks  to  which  it  adhered,  and  thus  to  be  able  to 
escape  notice. 

Poma,  ova,  at  que  nuces,  si  det  tibi  sordid^  gustes.  A  medi- 
aeval proverb. — "  An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut,  you  may  eat 
after  a  slut." 

Pompa  mortis  magis  terret  quant  mors  ipsa. — "  The  array 
of  the  death-bed  has  more  terrors  than  death  itself." 
Quoted  by  Lord  Bacon  as  from  Seneca. 

Pondmus  nimios  gemttus;  flagrantior  cequo 

Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri,  nee  vulnere  major.     Jut. 

— "  Let  us  dismiss  excessive  sorrow ;  a  man's  grief  ought 

not  to  be  immoderate,  nor  disproportioned  to  the  wound." 

Ponderanda  sunt  testimonia,  non  numtranda. — "  Testimonies 
are  to  be  weighed,  not  counted."  It  is  to  be  considered 
not  how  many  they  are,  but  from  whom  they  come.  The 
golden  rule  of  criticism. 

Pone  metum,  valeo. Ovn>. — "  Lay  aside  your  fears,  I 

am  well." 

Pone  seram,  cdhXbe  ;  sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 

Oust  odes  ?  cauta  est,  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor.     Juv. 

— "Use  bolts  and  restraint;  but  who  is  to  watch  the 
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watchers  themselves  ?  your  wife  is  conning,  and  will 
begin  by  seducing  them."  A  woman  who  is  inclined  to 
evu,  will  find  modes  of  evading  every  restraint. 

JPans  asinorum. — "  The  asses'  bridge."  The  Eifth  Proposi- 
tion of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid  is  so  called ;  partly  from 
the  figure  of  the  diagram,  and  partly  because  it  presents 
the  first  great  difficulty  to  the  beginner. 

Populdres 

Vvncentem  strVpitus.     Hob. 
— "  Overcoming  the  clamour  of  the  mob." 
-Populumque  falsi*  deddcet  uti 


Vocfbus. Hob. 

— "  And  he  teaches  the  people  how  to  discredit  false  ru- 


mours." 


•Populu*  me  sWilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 


Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nurtwws  contemplor  in  arcd.    Hob. 
— "  The  people  hiss  me ;  but  I  console  myself  at  home  as 
soon  as  I  gaze  upon  the  money  in  my  chest."    The  con- 
solation of  a  miser. 

JPdptilus  vult  dectpi ;   decipidtur. — "  The  people  wish  to  be 
deceived ;  then  let  them  be  deceived."  This  adage  is  found 
in  the  works  of  De  Thou,  but  it  is  probably  older  than  his     I 
time.     Cardinal  Caraffa  said  of  the  Parisians,  QuandoquU  ^k 
dem  populas  dectpi  vult,  decipiatur,  "  Since  these  people    / 
will  be  deceived,  fet  them  be  deceived."  * 

JPorrecto  juaulo,  historias,  captivus  ut,  audit.  Hob. — "  With 
outstretched  neck,  like  some  slave,  he  listens  to  his  tales." 
Said  of  a  dependant  listening  to  the  long  stories  of  his  pa- 
tron. 

JBortdtur  leviter  quod  portat  quisque  libenter.—"  What  a  man 
bears  willingly  is  lightly  borne." 

JPoscentes  vario  multum  diversa  paldto.  Hob. — "  Requiring 
with  varying  taste  things  widely  different  from  each  other." 
The  words  of  an  author  on  finding  how  difficult  it  was  to 

•  please  the  various  tastes  of  his  readers. 

JPasse  comitates.  Law  Lot. — "  The  power  of  the  county." 
A  levy  which  the  sheriff  is  authorized  to  summon,  when 
opposition  is  made  to  the  king's  writ,  or  the  execution  of 
justice. 

JPossessio  fratris.  Law  Term. — "  The  possession  of  the  bro- 
ther."   The  name  given  to  the  right  which  a  sister  has  to 
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succeed  her  full  brother  as  heir  of  what  was  her  father's 
real  estate,  in  preference  to  her  younger  half-brother. 

Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  Vibo. — "  They  are  able  be- 
cause they  seem  to  be  so."  The  result  of  confidence  in 
our  own  powers.   "  Where  there  *s  a  will  there  's  a  way." 

Post  acclamdtidnem  belUcam  j&cula volant. — "  After  the  shout 
of  war  the  arrows  fly." 

Post  amicitiam  credendum  est,  ante  'amiciHam  iudicandwn. 
Sen. — "  After  forming  a  friendship  you  should  place  im- 
plicit confidence ;  before  it  is  formed  you  must  exercise 
your  own  judgment."  True  friendship  is  endangered  by 
mistrust ;  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  lightly  formed. 

Post  helium  auxilium.  Prov. — "  Aid  after  the  war."  Use- 
less assistance.     Succour  when  the  danger  is  over. 

Post  cintres  gloria  sera  venit.      Mabt. — "  Glory  comes 
too  late,  when  we  are  reduced  to  ashes." 

Post  diluvium.    See  P.  D. 

Post  tpillas  stabis  vel  passus  mille  medbis. — "  After  eating, 
either  stand,  or  walk  a  mile."  A  maxim  of  the  School  of 
Health  at  Salerno. 

Post  tquitem  sedet  atra  cura.  Hob. — "  Behind  the  horse- 
man sits  livid  care."  Said  of  a  guilty  man  who  attempts 
to  fly  from  his  own  reflections. 

Post  factum  nullum  consilium. — "  After  the  deed,  counsel  is 
in  vain." 

Postfestum  venisti.  Prov. — "  You  have  come  after  the  feast." 
Like  our  proverb,  "  You  have  come  a  day  after  the  fair." 
Said  to  indolent  and  unpunctual  persons  who  are  always 
too  late. 

Post  folia  cadunt  arbbres.  Plato. — "  After  the  leaves  have 
fallen  the  tree  has  to  fall."  If  an  injury  is  too  patiently 
submitted  to,  others  will  follow. 

Post  hoc,  propter  hoc. — "  After  this,  therefore  on  account  of 
this."  An  ironical  expression  implying  that  the  propin- 
quity of  two  events  does  not  of  necessity  imply  cause  and 
effect. 

Post  malam  sfyetem  serendum  est.  Sett. — "  After  a  bad  crop 
you  should  sow  again."  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by 
misfortune,  we  should  take  measures  to  repair  our  loss, 
and  not  give  way  to  despondency.     See  Tu  ne  cede,  Ac. 

Post  mZdiam  noctem  visus,  cum  somnia  vera.    Hob. — "  A  vi- 
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non  after  midnight,  when  dreams  are  true."  The  ancients 
believed  that  visions  beheld  after  midnight  were  always 
true. 

Post  meridiem. — "  After  mid-day."  Generally  written  P.  M. 

Post  mortem  nulla  voluptas, — "  After  death  there  are  no  plea- 
sures." The  maxim  of  the  Epicureans,  who  taught  that 
life  ought  to  be  enjoyed  while  it  lasted. 

Post  nubila  Phoebus.    Prov. — "  After  cloudy  weathgr  comes      j- 
the  sun."     Prosperity  succeeds  adversity.    Jfatt  C&toUt  m  if* 

Post prandium  stabts,  post  cosnam  ambuldbts. — "After  dinner (h/Cm 

take  rest,  after  supper  use  exercise."    A  maxim  of  the  hkvU 

School  of  Health  at  Salerno.    So  our  common  adage,         hw*A 

"  After  dinner  sit  a  while,  "^*i 

After  supper  walk  a  mile." 

Post  tZnZbras  lux. — "  After  darkness  light."  So,  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  the  clouds  of  ignorance  are  dispelled  by  the  light 
of  knowledge. 

Post  tot  naufragia  portum. — "  After  so  many  shipwrecks  we 
reach  harbour."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Postea.  Law  Term. — "  Afterwards."  The  name  given  to  the 
return  made  by  the  judge,  after  verdict,  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  cause ;  endorsed  on  the  record  and  beginning 
with  the  word  Postea9  &c., '  Afterwards,'  on  issue  joined, 
Ac.  Ac. 

Post&ri  dies  testes  sunt  sapient  hsimi. — "  Succeeding  days  are 
the  wisest  evidences."  Actions  cannot  well  be  judged  of 
till  we  have  seen  the  results. 

Posthabui  tamen  illorum  mea  seria  ludo.  Vieo. — "  After  all, 
I  deferred  my  serious  business  for  their  sport." 

Postquam  fregit  subsellia  versu, 
Esurit  intactam  Pftrtdi  nisi  vendit  Agdven.     Juv. 
— "  But  while  the  very  benches  are  broken  down  by  the 
ecstasies  with  which  his  verses  are  applauded,  he  may 
starve  unless  he  sells  his  unpublished  '  Agave '  to  Paris. 

Postuldta. — "  Things  required."  In  a  disputation,  there  are 
certain  self-evident  propositions  which  form  the  basis  of  an 
argument.  Hence  they  are  termed  "postulates"  as  their 
admission  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Potentes  ne  tentes  cemulari.  Phjed. — "  Attempt  not  to  rival 
your  superiors." 

Potentia  cautis  quam  acrXbus  consiliis  tutius  habetur.    Tacit. 

z  2 
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~"  Power  is  more  securely  niaintained  by  prudent  than 

by  harsh  counsels." 
Potentisslmus  est  qui  se  habet  in  potest  ate.  Sen. — "He  is  the 

most  powerful  who  can  govern  himself." 
Potest  exercitatio  et  temperantia  etiam  in  senectute  conservdre 

illiquid  prisiini  robdris.     Cio. — "  Exercise  and  temperance 

may  preserve  some  portion  of  our  youthful  strength,  even 

in  old  age." 
Pdtuit  fortasse  minoris 

Piscdtor  quam  piscis  etni. Jxnr. 

— "  The  fisherman  might  perhaps  be  bought  for  less  money 

than  the  fish."     In  the  days  of  Juvenal,  incredible  sums 

were  spent  at  Borne  on  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
-Prmceps  in  omnia  Casar.    Lucan.  —  "  Caesar,  prompt 


in  all  his  resolves." 

Prcecepto  mtinttus  scope  te  considera.  Phjbd. — "  Warned  by 
my  lesson,  often  examine  yourself." 

Praclpitatque  moras  omnes,  opfra  omnia  rumpit.  VlBG.— 
"  Headlong  he  resists  all  delay,  breaks  through  every  im- 
pediment." A  description  of  the  ardour  with  which 
jEneas  hastens  to  meet  Turnus. 

Practpua  tamen  ejus  in  commovendd  miser dtione  virtus,  ut 
quidam  in  hoc  eum  parte  omnibus  ejusdem  optris  autortbus 
praferant.  Quint. — "  His  great  excellence,  however,  was 
in  moving  compassion ;  so  much  so,  that  many  give  him 
the  first  place  among  the  writers  of  that  kind." 

Prcectpuum  munus  anndlium  reor,  ne  virtutes  sileantur,  utque 
pravis  dictis  factisque,  ex  posteritdte  et  in/amid  metus  sit. 
Tacit. — "  I  hold  it  to  be  the  especial  office  of  history,  that 
virtuous  actions  be  not  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  men 
feel  a  dread  of  being  deemed  infamous  by  posterity  for 
their  evil  words  and  actions."  The  utility  and  advantage 
of  history* 

Prceferre  patriam  liberis  regem  decet.  Sen. — "  It  becomes  a 
king  to  prefer  his  country  even  to  his  children."  His 
duty  to  his  subjects  is  paramount  to  every  other  consider- 
ation. 

Pr&mdriitus,  prcemunitus.  Prov. — "  Forewarned,  forearmed.* * 

Prcemonstro  tibi 

Ut  ita  te  aliorum  mtstirescat,  ne  tui  alios  mistreat.     Platjt. 
— "I  warn  you  beforehand,  so  to  have  compassion  on 
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others  that  others  may  not  have  to  pity  you."  A  warning 

to  those  inclined  to  be  extravagant  or  over-generous. 
Praemunire.     Law  Term. — The  first  word  of  a  writ  issued 

for  the  offence  of  contempt  of  the  king  and  his  govern* 

ment. 
Prapropera  consllia  raro  sunt  prospfra.     Coke.-V'  Over^ , 

hasty  counsels  are  rarely  prosperous."    puut^^U^  *H  ■  ■  '  t$  . ; 
Prasentemque  refert  quwVtbet  herba  Deum.  — "  And  every    ^  p{ 

herb  reveals  a  present  God."     The  physical  world  gives 

abundant  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Providence. 
Prajsertim  ut  nunc  sunt  mores,  ddeo  res  redit, 

Si  quisquis  reddit,  magna  habenda  est  gratia.     Tee. 

— "  According  to  the  present  state  of  manners,  things  are 

come  to  such  a  pass,  that  if  anybody  pays  a  debt  it  must 

be  considered  as  a  great  favour." 
Prastant  mterna  caducis. — "  Things  eternal  are  better  than 

those  that  fade."     Formerly  on  a  clock  at  Tetburjr. 
Prastat  amicitla  propinquitdti.   Cio. — "  Friendship  irtetter 

than  relationship."     See  Plus  in  amicitid,  Ac. 
Prastat  cautela  quam  medela.      Coke. — "  Precaution  is  bet- 
ter than  cure. 
Prastat  habere  acerbos  inimicos,  quam  eos  arnicas  qui  dulcet 

videantur.      Cato. — "  It  is  better  to  have  open  enemies 

than  pretended  friends." 
—Prastat  mihi  lltera  linguam; 

Ety  si  non  Ttceat  scrlbZre,  mutus  ero.     Ovid. 

— "  This  letter  gives  me  a  tongue ;  and  were  I  not  allowed 

to  write,  I  should  be  dumb." 
Prastat  otibsum  esse  quam  male  SaVre. — "  It  is  better  to  be 

idle  than  to  do  evil."    But  unfortunately  the  one  almost 

invariably  leads  to  the  other. 
Prcestat  otibsum  esse  quam  nihil  <fg$re.      Pldtt,  Epist.  — 
•  "  Better  be  idle  than  do  that  which  is  to  no  purpose." 
Pramsus  ante,  mollior  ictus  venit.     Prov. — "Seen  before- 
hand, the  blow  comes  more  lightly."      "Forewarned  is 

forearmed."     See  Pramonitus,  Ac. 
Pravofavbre  labi  mortdles  solent.     Pk&d. — "  Men  are  wont 

to  err  through  prejudice." 
•Pravo  vlvere  naso, 

Spectandum  nigris  dcMis,  nigrbque  capillo.     Hob. 

— "  To  have  a  badly-shaped  nose,  but  to  be  admired  for 
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black  eyes  and  black  hair."  The  poet  hints  that  good 
hair  and  eyes  will  only  make  an  ugly  nose  the  more  con- 
spicuous. 

Preces  armdta.  Ausok. — "  Armed  prayers."  Claims  made 
with  pretended  submission,  but  which  are  intended  to  be 
supported  by  force  if  necessary :  like  those  of  the  beggar 
on  the  bridge  of  Segovia,  in  Gil  Bias. 

Prima  cdritas  inclpit  a  seipso.  Prov. — "  Charity  begins  with 
oneself."     "  Charity  begins  at  home." 

Prima  et  maxima  peccantium  est  poena  peccdsse.  Sex.— 
"The  first  and  greatest  punishment  of  sin  is  the  haying 
sinned."  In  allusion  to  the  pangs  inflicted  on  us  by 
sham^  and  conscience. 

Primd  JUcie. — "  On  the  first*  face."  On  the  first  yiew,  or 
at  the  first  glance  :  according  to  a  first  impression. 

Prima  Juit  rerum  confusa  sine  or  dine  moles : 

TInaque  erant  fctcies,  sidera,  terra,  fretum.     OyxD. 
— "  At  first  there  was  a  confused  mass  of  things  without 
arrangement :  and  the  stars,  the  earth,  and  the  ocean  were 
of  but  one  appearance." 

Primdque  e  ccedeferdrum 
Incaluisse  putem  maculdtum  sanguine  ferrum.     Ovtd. 
— "  I  can  believe  that  the  steel,  since  stained  with  blood, 
first  grew  warm  from  the  slaughter  of  beasts." 

Primo  avulso  non  deficit  alter.    Vibg.— "One  being 

torn  away,  another  is  not  wanting." 

Primo  intuitu. — "  At  the  first  glance."  "  At  sight," — to  use 
a  commercial  expression. 

Primum  ex  naturd  hane  habemus  appetitionem  ut  conservemus 
nosmet  ipsos.  Cio.  —  "  Before  everything,  we  have  by 
nature  the  instinct  to  preserve  ourselves."  Self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

Primum  mobile. — "  The  primary  motive  power."  An  ima- 
ginary centre  of  gravitation,  or  central  body,  in  the  Ptole- 
maic Astronomy,  which  was  supposed  to  set  all  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  in  motion. 

Primus  ego  aspiciam  notum  de  littdre  pinum.  Ovtd. — "  I 
shall  be  the  first  to  behold  the  well-known  bark  from  the 
shore." 

Primus  in  orbe  Deus  est  timor.—"  The  ruling  deity  in  the 
world  is  fear." 
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Primus  inter  pares. — "  The  first  among  his  equals."  The 
one  who,  among  those  of  equal  rank,  in  courtesy  takes  the 
precedence  :  generally  the  senior,  or  the  one  whose  turn 
it  is  in  rotation. 

Primus  non  sum  nee  imus. — "  I  am  neither  first  nor  last." 

Primus  sapientia  gradus  est  falsa  intelftgere.—"  The  first 
step  towards  wisdom  is  to  know  what  is  false." 

Princtpes — plus  exemplo  quampecedto  nocent.  Cio.— "  Princes 
do  more  mischief  by  the  example  they  set  than  by  the 
crimes  they  commit." 

Princlpibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  Hob. — "  To 
have  pleased  great  men  deserves  no  slight  degree  of  praise." 
Horace  was  a  courtier,  and  he  knew  that  it  requires  good 
management  to  do  so. 

Principiis  obsta  ;  sero  mtdtcina  paratwr, 

Cum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moras.     Ovm. 
— "  Besist  the  first  advances ;  a  cure  is  attempted  too  late, 
when  through  long  hesitation  the  malady  has  waxed 
strong."  A  precept  equally  good  in  medicine  and  in  morals. 

PrincHpis  est  virtus  maxima  nosse  suos.  Mabt. — "  'Tis  the 
especial  virtue  of  a  prince  to  know  his  own  men." 

Principium  dimidium  totius.  Prov. — "  The  beginning  is  half 
of  the  whole."     See  Dimidium  facti,  Ac. 

Priscidni  caput  Jrangtre. — "  To  break  Priscian's  head."  A 
mediaeval  expression,  signifying,  "  To  be  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  Grammar."  Priscian,  who  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  Donatus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth, 
were  the  standard  Grammarians  of  the  middle  ages. 

Priusquam  incipias  consult o,  et  ubi  consulueris  mature  facto 
opus  est.  Sall. — "  Before  you  begin,  take  counsel ;  but 
having  maturely  considered^  use  despatch." 

Privatum  commddum  publico  cedit.  Law  Maxim. —  "  Private 
advantage  must  give  way  to  the  public  good."  See  Pub- 
licum bonum,  &c. 

Privdtus  illis  census  erat  brevisf 

Commune  magnum. Hob. 

— "  Their  private  property  was  small,  the  public  revenue 
great."  The  state  ot  the  Boman  republic  in  her  early 
days :  when  luxury  and  corruption  crept  in,  individuals 
became  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  while  the  public 
treasury  was  thinned. 
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PriviUgium  est  quasi  private  lex.  Law  Definition,-— •"  Pru 
vilege  is,  as  it  were,  private  law."  In  allusion  to  its  deri- 
vation, privd  lege,  from  "private  law." 

Pro  oris  et  focis. — "  For  our  altars  and  our  hearths."  In 
defence  of  our  religion  and  our  country. 

Pro  bono  publico. — "  For  the  public  good." 

Pro  confes80. — "  As  confessed." 

Pro  et  con.  {Con.  abbrev.  of  contra.) — "  For  and  against." 
The  arguments  pro  and  con,  "  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Profound.—"  For  form's  sake." 

Pro  hdc  vice. — "  For  this  turn." 

Pro  imteresse  suo.  Law  Term. — "  As  to  his  interest." 

Pro  pudore,  pro  abstinentid,  pro  virtute,  audacia,  largitio, 
avaritia  vigebant.  Sall. — "  Instead  of  modesty,  instead  of 
temperance,  instead  of  virtue,  effrontery,  corruption,  and 
avarice  flourished."  The  state  of  society  in  Borne  in  the 
days  of  Catiline. 

Pro  quibus  ut  tnerltis  referdtur  gratia,  jurat 

Before  mancipium,  tempus  in  omne,  tuwm.     Ovn). 
- — "For  which  kindnesses,  that  due  thanks  may  be  re- 
turned, he  swears  he  will,  for  all  future  time,  be  your 
slave." 

Pro  ratd. — "  In  proportion  " — the  word  "parte  "  being  un- 
derstood. 

Pro  re  natd. — "  For  a  special  purpose."     An  assembly  held 
pro  re  natd,  on  a  particular  occasion,  or  an  emergency. 
Used  also  by  physicians  in  reference  to  medicines  to  be 
taken  pro  re  natd,  as  occasion  or  symptoms  may  require. 

Pro  re  nitbrem,  et  gloriam  pro  cdpia. 

Qui  habent,  memtnerint  sese  wide  oriundi  sunt.     Pljjjt. 
— "  Show  for  substance,  pretence  for  abundance ;  those 
who  have  should  remember  what  they  sprung  from." 

Pro  salute  ariimce. — "  For  the  safety  of  the  soul." 

Pro  tanto. — "  For  so  much."     So  far,  to  such  an  extent. 

Pro  tempdre. — "  For  the  time."  Sometimes  written  Pro  tern* 
A  thing  done  pro  tempore,  is  a  temporary  expedient. 

Pro  virtute  felix  temMtas.  Sen. — "  Instead  of  valour,  suc- 
cessful rashness."  Said  by  the  philosopher  in  speaking 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Proba  merx  facile  emptorem  repptrit.  Vlavt.  —  u  Good 
wares  easily  find  a  buyer.' ' 

•-  ~—Probamque 

Pauphiem  sine  dote  queer o.     Hob. 

— "  I  court  virtuous  poverty  without  a  portion."     I  seek 

tranquillity  and  happiness,  unalloyed  by  avarice. 

Probatum  est. — "  It  has  been  tried  and  proved." 

Prdbttas  laudator  et  alget.    Jut. — "  Honesty  is  praised 

and  freezes."     Cold  commendation  is  often  all  that  is  be- 
stowed on  honesty.     See  Aude  aliquid,  &c. 

Probum  patrem  esse  oportet,  qui  gnatum  suum 

JSsse  probibrem,  quam  ipse  fu&rit,  postulet.     Plaut. 

— "  It  befits  the  father  to  be  virtuous  who  wishes  his  son 

to  be  more  virtuous  than  himself." 

Procellm  quanto  plus  habent  viriutn  tanto  minus  temptiris. 
Sen. — "Storms,  the  more  violent  they  are,  the  sooner  they 
are  over."  So  it  is  usually  with  violent  outbursts  of 
anger. 

Procul  a  Jove,  procul  afulmKne.  Prov. — "  Far  from  Jupiter, 
far  from  his  thunderbolts."  Those  who  do  not  feel  the 
sunshine  of  court-favour  are  safe  from  the  vexations  and 
dangers  of  courtly  intrigue.  In  allusion  to  the  fate  of 
Semele. 

Procul,  o  procul  este,  profani.    Vibg.— "  Afar !  hence, 
afar !  ye  profane."  A  warning  to  keep  at  a  distance,  some- 
times used  ironically. 
Procul,  o  procul  este,  prqfani, 


Concldmat  votes,  totoque  dbsistUe  luco.  Vibg. 
— "'Afar!  hence,  afar!  ye  profane,'  the  priestess  cries 
aloud,  'retire  from  all  the  sacred  grove.' "  This  was  the 
solemn  preface  to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  pronounced 
by  the  officiating  priest. 

Procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira.  Hob. 

— "  Let  all  bickerings  and  tumults  be  afar  removed." 

Prodent  auctorem  vires. Oved. — "His  powers  betray 

the  author." 

Prodesse  civlbus. — "To  be  of  service  to  one's  fellow-citi- 
zens."    To  be  engaged  in  promoting  the  public  good* 

Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntemfcemtna  censum: 
At  velut  exhaustd  redivlvus  pullulet  arcd 
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Ntmmut,  et  e  pleno  semper  tolldtur  acervo, 
Non  unquam  rtputat,  quanti  stbi  gaudia  constent.  Jut. 
— "  Woman  in  her  prodigality  perceives  not  that  her  for- 
tune is  coming  to  an  end ;  and  as  if  money,  always  reviv- 
ing, would  shoot  up  afresh  from  the  exhausted  chest,  and 
she  be  able  to  take  from  a  heap  always  full,  she  never  re- 
flects how  great  a  sum  her  pleasures  cost  her." 

Prodigiosa  loquor  vU&rum  menddcia  vatum  ; 

Nee  tulit  hoc,  necfert,  necferet  ulla  dies.     Ovid. 

— "  I  speak  of  the  marvellous  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets ; 

no  time  has  produced,  does  produce,  or  will  produce  such 

wonders." 

Prodigus  et  stultus  donat  qua  spernit  et  odit ; 

Hcbc  seges  ingrdtos  tulit,  etferet  omnibus  annis.     Hob. 
— "  The  prodigal  and  fool  gives  away  the  things  which  he 
despises  and  hates :  this  crop  (of  fools)  has  ever  produced, 
and  at  all  times  will  produce,  ungrateful  men." 

Proditionem  amo,  sed  proditbrem  non  laudo. — "  I  like  the 
treason,  but  I  praise  not  the  traitor."  A  proverb  bor- 
rowed from  Plutarch;  and  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Eichard  the  Third,  on  the  betrayal  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Proditor  pro  koste  habendus.  Cic. — "  A  traitor  must  be  look- 
ed upon  as  an  enemy." 

Proditbres  etiam  its  quos  anteponunt,  invisi  sunt.  Tag. — 
"  Traitors  are  hated  even  by  those  whom  they  favour." 

Profecto  dellrdmus  interdum  senes.  Platjt. — "  In  truth,  we 
old  men  are  sometimes  out  of  our  senses." 

Profunda  impensa  abeunt  in  rem  marittmamr  Cio. — "A 
naval  establishment  is  supported  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense." 

Prok  suptri  !  quantum  mortdlia  pectdra  caca 
Noctis  habent !  Ovid. 

— "  Ye  gods !  what  blind  night  envelopes  the  breasts  of 
men ! " 

Prohibenda  est  ira  in  puniendo.  Cio.  —  "Anger  is  to  be 
avoided  in  inflicting  punishment." 

Prohibitur  ne  quis  faciat  in  suo,  quod  nocere  potest  in  alieno. 
Law  Max. — "  It  is  unlawful  for  any  man  to  do,  with  his 
own  property,  that  which  may  injure  another's."  See  Sic 
utere,  Ac. 
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Proinde  tona  eltiquio,  sbTttum  tibi.  Vnta.  —  "Wherefore 
thunder  on  in  noisy  eloquence,  as  thou  art  wont." 

Prqjtcit  ampullas  et  sesquipeddlia  verba. 

Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetiaisse  quereld.    Hob. 
— "  He  lays  aside  his  bombastic  expressions,  and  his  words 
half  a  yard  long;,  when  it  is  'jis  object  to  move  the  heart  of 
his  hearer  by  his  plaints." 

Promiscuam  habere  et  vulgdrem  clementiam  non  decet ;  et  tarn 
ignoscere  omnibus  crudelitas  est  auam  nulli.  Sen. — "  It  is 
not  proper  to  indulge  an  indiscriminate  and  universal 
mercy ;  to  forgive  all  is  as  cruel  as  to  forgive  nobody." 
Misplaced  lenity  is  an  offence  against  society. 

Promissio  boni  viri  Jit  obligdtio. — "  The  promise  of  a  good 
man  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 

Promittas  fidto :  quid  enim  promittere  hedit  t 
Polllcitis  dives  quilibet  esse  potest.  Ovtd. 

— "Take  care  and  promise;  for  what  harm  is  there  in 
promising  ?    Any  person  can  be  rich  in  promises." 

Pronuncidtio  est  vocis,  et  vult&s,  etgestHs  moderdtio  cum  Venus' 
tdte. — "Delivery  is  the  graceful  management  of  the  voice, 
countenance,  and  gestures." 

Prope  ad  summum,  prove  ad  e&tum.—"  The  nearer  the  sum- 
mit, the  nearer  a  fall."  The  danger  attendant  on  all  high 
stations.     See  Procul  a  Jove.  Ac. 

Properat  cursu 
Vita  citato  Sew. 

— "  "With  quickened  step  life  hastens  on." 

Propone  Deum  ante  dculos.  Cio. — "  Have  God  before  your 
eyes." 

Propositi  nondum  pudet,  atque  eadem  est  mens, 

Ut  bona  summaputes,  aliend  vlvere  quadrd.         .    Jut. 
— "  You  are  not  yet  ashamed  of  your  course  of  life,  and 
your  feeling  is  still  the  same,  that  you  consider  living  at 
another  man's  table  the  chief  good."      Addressed  to  a 
spunger  or  hanger-on. 

Propria  domus  omnium  optima.  Prov. — "  One's  own  house  is 
the  best  of  all."     "  There  is  no  place  like  home." 

Propria  telluris  herum  natura,  neque  ilium, 

JVec  me,  nee  quemquam  stdtuit.    Wos  cxpUlit  Ule  : 
Jllum  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 
Postremb  expellet  certe  vivdeior  hares.  Hob. 
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— "  Nature  lias  constituted  neither  him,  nor  me,  nor  airy 
one  else,  the  absolute  possessor  of  the  soil.  That  man 
ejected  me ;  either  fraud  or  the  quirks  and  absurdities  of 
the  law  will  eject  him,  or,  last  of  all,  some  more  long-lived 
heir  will  certainly  take  his  place."  See  Perpetuus  nulli,  Ac. 

Proprio  motu.  —  "Of  his  own  motion."  Spontaneously; 
uninfluenced  by  others. 

Proprium  est  stultiticB  aliorwn  vitia  cernere,  oblitrisci  sudruHL 
Cio. — "  It  is  the  nature  of  folly  to  see  the  faults  of  others, 
and  to  forget  its  own." 

Proprium  hoc  esse  prudentue  concilidre  sibi  tintmos  htitnUnun 
et  in  suos  usus  adjungere.  ,  Cic. — "  It  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  conciliate  the  minds  of  one's  fellow-men,  ana  to 
turn  them  to  one's  own  account." 

Proprium  humdni  inq&nii  est  odisse  quern  IwsMs.  Tag. — u  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  disposition  to  hate  him  whom 
you  have  injured."  This  arises  from  a  consciousness  that 
he  has  reason  to  dislike  you,  and  that  his  forgiveness  may 
not  be  sincere. 

Propter  vitam  vivendi perdere  eausas,     Jttt. — "For  the 

sake  of  living  to  forfeit  every  inducement  to  live." 

Prospeetandum  vUtilo  latrante.  Prov, — "  When  the  old  dog 
barks  it  is  time  to  look  out." 

Prosptra  lux  oritur,  linguisque  dnXmisque  favete  ; 

Nunc  dicenda  bono  sunt  bona  verba  die.  Ovtd. 

— "  A  prosperous  day  is  dawning,  be  ye  propitious  both  in 
your  words  and  thoughts ;  now  on  the  auspicious  day 
must  auspicious  language  be  used." 

Prosptrum  et  filix  scelus  virtus  vocdtur.     Sen. — "  Crime, 
when  it  is  fortunate  and  successful,  is  called  virtue."    Re- 
volution is  the  name  given  to  successful  treason  and  rebel- 
lion.   Hence  the  English  epigram, 
"  Treason  does  never  prosper:  what 's  the  reason  ? 
That  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

Protectio  trahit  subjectibnem,  et  subject io  protectionem.  Law 
Max. — "  Protection  implies  allegiance,  and  allegiance  pro- 
tection." 

Profinus  ad  censum,  de  mortbus  ultima  fiet 

Quastio. Jxnr. 

— "  The  question  first  put  will  be  as  to  his  income ;  -  that 
about  his  morals  will  be  the  last  of  all." 
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Profinus  appdret  qua  arbdres  JrwVfera  Jwtur a.    Prov. — u  It 

it  is  soon  seen  which  trees  will  yield  fruit." 
Trout  cuique  libido  est, 

Siccat  inaqudles  cdlices  comnva  solutus 

Insdnis  legtbu*.  Hob. 

— "The  guests,  each  according  to  his  inclination,  quaff 

from  glasses  of  different  sizes,  unconstrained  by  absurd 

laws." 
Prout  res  nobis  Jluit,  ita  et  tintmus  se  habet. — "  As  things  go 

with  us,  so  are  our  spirits  affected." 
Proximdrum  incuriosi,  longinqua  sectdmur.     Plutt,  Plpist, — 

"  Begardless  of  things  that  are  near  to  us,  we  pursue  those 

which  are  at  a  distance." 
Proxlmus  a  tectis  ignis  defenditur  ogre.      Ovid. — "One's 

house  is  saved  with  difficulty  when  one's  neighbour's  is 

on  fire."    To  the  same  effect  as  the  next. 
Proxlmus  ardet 

Ucaljgon Vibg. 

— "  xour  neighbour  IJcalegon  is  on  fire."     Meaning  his 

house ;  words  used  as  a  warning  that  danger  is  at  hand. 
Proxtmus  hinc  gradus  est,  bene  desperdre  salutem, 

Seque  semel  verd  scire  perissefide.  Ovid. 

— "The  next  step  after  this  is  entirely  to  despair  of 

safety;   and  to  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  once  for  aU, 

that  we  are  ruined." 
Proxtmus  sum  tgbnxet  mihi.    Teb. — "  I  am  nearest  akin  to 

myself."    "  I  love  my  friends  well,  but  myself  better." 
Prudens  futuri  tempbris  exUum 

Caliginosd  node  premit  Deus  ; 

Bidet  que  y  si  mortdlis  ultra 

Bos  trPptdat. Hob. 

— "  A  wise  Deity  shrouds  in  obscure  darkness  the  events 

of  time  to  come ;  and  smiles  if  a  mortal  is  solicitous  be- 
yond the  law  of  nature." 
Prudens  inflammam  ne  manum  inficXto.    JProv. — "  If  you  are 

wise  thrust  not  your  hand  into  the  flame."     Quoted  by 

St.  Jerome. 
Prudens  interrogdtio  quasi  dimidium  sapientia. — "  A  prudent 

question  is,  as  it  were,  one  half  or  wisdom."    A  maxim 

of  Lord  Bacon. 
Prudentis  est  mutdre  consilium;  stultus  sicui  luna  mutdtur. 
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— "  A  wise  man  may  change  his  opinion ;  but  the  fool 
changes  as  often  as  the  moon." 

Prudentis  est  nannunquam  silere. — "  It  is  the  part  of  a  pru- 
dent man  to  be  sometimes  silent."  Where  no  probable 
good  can  result  from  babbling. 

Publicum  bonum  private  est  praferendum.  Law  Max. 
— "The  public  good  must  be  preferred  to  private  ad- 
vantage." 

Pudet  et  foec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  votuisse  refelli.    Hob. 
— "  It  is  shameful  both  that  such  reproaches  should  be 
uttered  against  us,  and  that  we  should  be  unable  to  refute 
them." 

Pudet  me  et  rnis&ret  qui  harum  mores  cantabat  mihi, 
Monuisse  Jrustra.—  Teb. 

— "  I  am  ashamed  and  grieved  that  he  who  used  to  lecture 
me  about  the  manners  of  these  women,  advised  me  in 
vain. 

Pudor  demissus  nunquam  redit  in  gratiam.  Syb. — "  Shame, 
once  banished,  never  returns  into  favour." 

Pudor  doceH  non  potest,  nasci  potest.  Syb.  —  "  Modesty 
cannot  be  taught,  it  may  be  born." 

Pudore  et  liberalitdte  libtiros 

Petinere,  satius  esse  credo,  quam  metu.    Teb. 

— "  I  think  it  better  to  restrain  children  through  a  sense 

of  shame  and  by  liberal  treatment,  than  through  fear." 

Pugna  suum  finemy  cum  jacet  hostis,  habet.  Ovid. — "  The 
battle  has  come  to  an  end  when  the  enemy  is  fallen.19 
It  is  ungenerous  to  exult  over  a  vanquished  foe. 

Pulchra 

Edtpol  pecunia  dos  est.    Plato. 

— "  l'faith,  money  is  a  prepossessing  dowry." 

Pulchritudo  mundi,  ordo  rerum  ccelestium9  conversio  soils, 
Iujub,  siderumque  omnium  indicant  satis  aspectu  ipso  ea 
omnia  non  esse  fortuita.  Cio. — "  The  beauteous  aspect  of 
the  world,  the  order  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars,  indicate  suf- 
ficiently, at  a  mere  glance,  that  all  this  is  not  the  work  of 
chance." 

Vulchrbrum  autumnus  pulcher. — "  The  autumn  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  beautiful." 
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Tulchrum  est  accusdri  ab  accusandis. — "It  is  honourable  to 
be  accused  by  those  who  deserve  to  be  accused."  The 
censure  of  the  bad  is  praise. 

JPulchrum  est  benefacere  reipublica,  etiam  benedtcere  hand 

absurdum  est.     Sall. — "It  is  becoming  to  act  well  for 

the  republic,  to  speak  well  of  it  even  is  not  discreditable." 

Putchrum  est  digfto  tnonstrdri  et  dicier,  Hie  est,    Pebs. 

— See  At  pulchrum,  <&c. 

Tulvis  et  umbra  sumus,Jruges  consumere  nati. — "  "We  are  but 
dust  and  shadows,  born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.9 '     See  JBruges  consumere,  <&c. 

JPunctum  compardtionis. — "The  standard  of  comparison." 
The  fixed  measure  of  value. 

Tunica  fides. — "  Punic  faith."  Among  the  Bomans  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Carthaginians  was  proverbial. 

JPunitis  inghniis  gliscit  auctoritas.  Tacit. — "  When  men  of 
genius  are  punished,  their  influence  is  increased."  A  work 
well  abused  is  pretty  sure  of  a  good  sale,  and  persecuted 
sects  flourish  most. 

JPuras  Dens  non  plenas  adspicit  manus.  Stb. — "  God  looks 
to  pure  hands,  not  to  full  ones."  The  Deity  values  in- 
nocence, not  wealth. 

JPurgamenta  hujus  mundi  sunt  tria,  pestis,  bellum,  et  frateria. 
— "  There  are  three  modes  of  purging  this  world  of  ours ; 
the  plague,  war,  and  monastic  seclusion." 

JPuris  omnia  pura. — "  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure." 
From  Titus  i.  15.  Equivalent  to  the  motto  of  the  Garter, 
"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks  thereof." 

Purpurd  indutus  pauper,  sui  ipslus  immVmor  est. — "  A  beg- 
gar clothed  in  purple  is  unmindful  of  himself."  See  As- 
perius  nihil,  &c. 

JPurpUreus  late  qui  splendeat  unus  et  alter 

Assuttur  pannus. Hob. 

— "  One  or  two  verses  of  purple  patch-work,  to  make  a 
great  show,  are  tagged  on." 

JPuthilgdras  non  sapientem  se,  sed  studiosum  sapienti<B  vocdri 
voluit.  QimffT.  —  "  Pythagoras  wished  to  be  called  not 
wise,  but  a  lover  of  wisdom."  He  wished  to  be  called  not 
a  "  sophist "  but  a  "  philosopher." 
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Q.  V. — See  Quod  vide. 

Qud  vincit  victos  prbtitgit  Me  tnanu.  Ovid. — ""With  the 
same  hand  with  which  he  conquers  he  shields  the  con- 
quered." 

Qudcumque  potes,  dole  placer  e,  place.  Ovid. — "  By  what- 
ever talent  you  can  please,  please.' ' 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonttu  quatit  ungiila  campum.  VntG. 
— "  The  hoof  shakes  with  prancing  din  the  crumbling 
plain."  [This  line  exemplifies  the  poetical  figure  Onoma- 
topoeia, the  sound  echoing  the  meaning.  The  galloping  of 
the  horse  is  admirably  expressed,  if  the  line  is  read  as  it 
is  scanned,  thus : 

Quadrupe-dante  pu-trem  soni-tu  quatit-ungula-campum.'] 
See  Illi  inter,  &c. 

Qum  accessionum  locum  obtinent  extinguuntur  cum  principal es 
res  perempta  fuerint.  Law  Max. — "  That  which  is  only 
an  accessory  is  rendered  null  when  the  principal  is 
abolished." 

Qtue  caret  ora  cruore  nostro?  Hob. — "What  shores  are 
without  our  blood  ?  "  In  what  country  has  not  our  blood 
been  shed  ?  The  poet  speaks  exultingly  in  reference  to  the 
valour  of  the  Romans,  and  the  successes  of  their  arms. 

Qua  cvlpdre  soles,  ea  tu  nefech'ris  ipse  ; 

Turpe  est  doctoris  cum  culpa  redarguit  ipsum.     Cato. 
— "  Do  not  that  yourself  which  you  are  wont  to  censure 
in  others.    It  is  bad  when  the  censure  of  the  teacher  re- 
coils upon  himself." 

Qua  dubitatxonis  tollenda  causd  contracfibus  inferuntur,  jus 
commiine  non  ladunt.  Law  Max. — "  Glosses  imported  into 
a  contract  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  doubt,  are  not  ad- 
verse to  a  common-law  right." 

Qtue  e  longinquo  magis  placent.  Prov. — "  The  further  fetch' d, 
the  more  things  please." 

Qua  Juerant  vitia  mores  sunt.  Sen. — "What  were  vices 
once  are  now  the  fashion."  Said  in  reference  to  the  im- 
punity with  which  vice  is  practised  in  a  corrupt  age. 

Qua  fugiunt,  cVleri  carpite  poma  tnanu.  Ovid.  —  "  With 
speedy  hand,  pluck  the  fruit  that  passes  away." 
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——Quafuit  durum  pati 

Meminisse  dulce  est.         Sen1. 

— "  What  was  hard  to  suffer  is  pleasant  to  remember." 

Qute  in  terris  gignuntur  omnia,  ad  usum  hSrninum  ereantur. 
Cio. — "  Everything  that  the  earth  produces  is  created  for 
the  use  of  man."     See  Genesis  i.  28. 

Qute  in  testamento  ita  sunt  scripta  vt  intelligi  non  postint 
perinde  sunt  ac  si  tcripta  non  extent.  Law  Max. — "  What 
nas  been  so  written  in  a  will  as  to  be  unintelligible,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  though  it  had  not  been  written." 

Owe  in  vitd  usurpant  hSmines,  cogitant,  eurant,  vident ;  quteque 
igunt  vigilantes,  agitantque,  ea  euique  in  somno  aectdunt. 
Cio. — "Those  things  which  enemas  men  in  life,  which 
they  think  upon,  care  for  and  observe,  which  employ  and 
excite  them  during  the  day,  present  themselves  also  in 

Qua  infra  not  nihil  ad  nos.      Prov. — "  The  things  that  are 

below  us  are  nothing  to  us."      We  must  look  upwards. 
Qua  ladunt  Seulos  Jettinas  demtre;  si  quid 

Est  animum,  differs  eurandi  tempos  in  annum.     Hok. 

— "  The  things  which  offend  your  eyes  you  are  in  haste  to 

remove :  if  anything  affects  your  mind,  you  defer  the  cure 

of  it  for  a  year."     More  attention  is  given  by  us  to  the 

cure  of  physical  than  moral  evils. 
Qute  legi  eommuni  dh-ogant  stricte  interpretantur.   Law  Max. 

— "  That  which  is  adverse  to  a  right  at  common  law  is  to 

be  interpreted  rigidly." 
Qute  lueis  mtsh-ie  tam  dira  cupido  ?   Viae. — "  How  is  it 

that  there  should  be  with  the  wretched  so  strong  a  desire 

to  live  P  " 
Qute  nee  retieere  loquenti, 

Nee  prior  ipsa  foqui  didictt. Otjd. 

— "  [Echo]  who  Tub  neither  learned  to  hold  her  tongue 

after  another  has  spoken,  nor  to  speak  first  herself." 
Qute  nee  Sarmentux  iniquas 

Gesaris  ad  mensas,  nee  vilis  Galba  tulisset.     JflV. 

— "  Such  things  as  neither  Sannentus,  nor  the  worthless 

Galba,  would  have  borne  at  the  obscene  table  of  Cawar." 
Qute  non  prosunt  singula,  multa  juvant.   OvlD. — "  Things" 

which  singly  are  of  no  avail,  when  united  are  of  service." 
Qua  non  vauant  singula  juncta  juvant.     Law  Max. — "  Facta 
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of   little    consequence    individually  are    weighty    when 

united." 
Qua  peccdmus  juve'nes  ea  luimus  genes.     "Prat. — "  "We  pay 

when  old  for  the  misdeeds  of  our  youth."    As  Colton  says, 

The  excesses  of  youth  are  bills  drawn  by  time,  payable 

thirty  years  after  date  with  interest. 
Qua  rPgio  in  terris  nosfri  nan  plena  laboris  ?  Vibg. — "  What 

region  of  the  earth  is  not  hill  of  our  works  ?  "     Said  by 
*   j£neas  of  the  Trojans.   Great  Britain  might  justly  assume 

this  as  her  motto. 
Qua  tint,  quafu&rint,  qua  max  ventura  trahantur.    Vibg.— ■ 

"  What  is,  what  has  been,  and  what  is  to  be." 
Qua  sunt  igttur  epuldrum,  aut  ludorum,  out  scortorum  volup- 

tdtes,  cum  his  voluptdttbus  eomparanda  ?     Cic. — "  What 

then  are  the  gratifications  to  be  derived  from  feasts,  from 

Imgeants,  or  from  women,  when  compared  with  these  de- 
ights  ?  " — the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  namely. 

Qua  supra  nas  nihil  ad  nos.  Prov. — "  Those  things  which 
are  above  us  are  nothing  to  us."  This  was  sometimes 
said  of  astrologers,  and  with  truth.     See  Qua  infra. 

Qua  uncis  sunt  ungulbus  ne  nutrias.  Prov. — "  Do  not  foster 
animals  with  hooked  claws."  Do  not  enter  into  friend- 
ship with  persons  of  dangerous  character. 

Qua  venit  ex  tuto,  minus  est  accepta  voluptas.  Ovid. — "  The 
pleasure  that  is  enjoyed  in  safety  is  the  least  valued  of 
all."     "  Stolen  pleasures  are  the  sweetest." 

Qua  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivZre  parvo  !  Hob. — "  How 
great,  my  friends,  is  the  merit  of  living  upon  a  little ! " 

Qua  volumus  et  credimus  libenter,  etqua  sentlmus  ipsi  rcU- 
quos  sen  tire  putdmus.  Cbsab. — "  What  we  wish,  we  readily 
believe,  and  whatever  we  think,  we  imagine  that  others 
think  as  well."  Hence  our  proverb,  "  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought." 

Qualibet  concessit)  fortisiime  contra  donatorem  interpretanda 
est.  Law  Max. — "  Every  grant  shall  be  interpreted  most 
strongly  against  the  giver." 

Quaque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  Jul. Vibg. 

— "  Scenes  of  wretchedness  which  I  beheld  myself^  and 
in  which  I  was  a  principal  party."  The  words  of  .JSneas 
when  relating  to  Dido  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
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Quare  peregrtnum,  vicinia  rauca  reclamed.    Hob. — " '  Go  seek 

some  stranger  (to  tell  it  to),'  the  screaming  neighbours 

bawl  aloud." 
Qucerenda  pecunia  primum, 

Virtus  post  numrnos. Hob. 

— "  Money  must  first  be  sought  for ;  after  riches  virtue." 

The  maxim  of  a  worldly  man. 
Qwerere  ut  absumant,  absumpta  requirere  certant ; 

Atque  ipsa  vitiis  sunt  alimenta  vices.  Ovid. 

— "  They  struggle  to  acquire,  that  they  may  lavish,  and 

then  to  obtain  again  what  they  have  lavished ;  and  the  very 

vicissitudes  of  life  afford  nourishment  to  their  vices." 
QuwrU  aquas  in  aquis,  et  poma  fugdeia  capiat 

Tantalus  ;  hoc  uli  garrula  lingua  dedit.        Ovxd. 

— "  In  the  midst  of  water,  Tantalus  is  in  want  of  water, 

and  catches  at  the  apples  as  they  ever  escape  him :  'twas 

his  babbling  tongue  caused  this. 
Quawit,  et  inventis  miser  absftnet  et  timet  uti.    Hob. — "  The 

miser  is  ever  seeking  gain,  and  yet  abstains,  and  dreads  to 

use  what  he  has  gained." 
Quwrit,  pMto  pigntire,  vincat  uter.     Ovid. — "  The  stake 

deposited,  he  asks  which  has  won."    The  inquiry  anxious- 
ly made  by  one  who  has  bet  upon  a  race. 
Quart tis,  2Egisthus  quare  sit  f actus  adulter  ? 

Inpromptu  causa  est;  desididsus  erat.       Ovxd. 

— "  Do  you  inquire  why  JEgisthus  became  an  adulterer  ? 

The  cause  is  self-evident :  he  was  an  idler." 
Quaritur,  sitne  cequum  amicos  cogndtis  anteferre.    Cic. — "  It 

is  a  question  whether  it  is  just  to  prefer  our  friends  to  our 

relations." 
Quasltam  meritis  sume  superbiam.    Hob.  —  "  Assume  the 

honours  which  you  have  sought  to  gain  by  your  deserts." 
Quaxtio  Jit  de  leaibus  non  de  personis.     Law  Term. — "  The 

question  is,  what  is  the  law?  not,  who  is  the  offender?" 

The   law  must    be   construed   with  equal  impartiality, 

whether  for  rich  or  poor. 
Quafvis  terra  alit  arftficem.    frrov. — "  Every  land  will  sup- 
port the  artisan."     His  assistance  is  so  necessary,  that  he 

will  find  bread  anywhere. 
Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  malignd 

Est  iter  in  sylvis. Vibo. 
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— "  As  a  path  in  the  woods,  seen  by  the  deceiving  light  of 

the  uncertain  moon." 
Quale  sit  id  quod  amas  cVleri  circumspUce  mente  ; 

Et  tua  lasuro  subtrdhe  collajugo.  Ovid. 

— "  Examine  quickly  and  circumspectly  what  sort  of  object 

it  is  with  which  you  are  in  love ;  and  withdraw  your  neck 

from  a  yoke  that  is  sure  to  gall." 
Quale  solet  sylvis,  brumdli  Jrig&re,  viscum 

Fronde  virere  novd,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos, 

JSt  crdceofoetu  terUes  circumddre  truncos.  Vibg. 

— "As  the  mistletoe  is  wont  to  flourish  in  the  woods 

throughout  the  winter  cold,  with  its  verdant  leaves,  which 

spring  from  no  trunk  of  its  own,  and  to  embrace  with  its 

yellow  offspring  the  tapering  stem." 
Qualem  commendes  etiam  atque  etiam  asptce,  tie  mox 

Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccdta  pudorem.  Hob. 

— "  Examine  again  and  again  into  the  worth  of  a  person  you 

would  recommend,  lest  the  faults  of  others  bring  shame 

upon  you." 
Quails  ab  incepto  processMt  et  sibi  constet.     Hob. — "  As  he 

begins,  so  let  him  proceed,  and  be  consistent  with  him- 
self. "     Instruction  offered  to  a  tragic  poet. 
Qualis  hera  tales  pedisstqua.      Cic. — "Like  mistress,  like 

maids." 
Qualis  popuUd  mosrens  Philomela  tub  umbrd 

JPlet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserdbile  carmen 

IntVgrat,  et  mcestis  late  loca  quesfibus  implet,    Vibg. 

— "  As  mourning  Philomel,  under  a  poplar  shade,  weeps 

the  night  through,  and  sitting  upon  a  bough  renews  her 

plaintive  song,  and  fills  the  places  around  with  piteous 

complaints." 
Qualis  rex,  talis  grew.    Prov. — "  Like  king,  like  people." 
Qualis  sit  animus,  ipse  dnXmus  nescit.     Cic. — "  AVnat  the 

soul  is,  the  soul  itself  knows  not." 
Quales  sunt  summi  civitdtis  viri  talis  est  civitas.      Cic. — 

"The  character  of  a  communiiy  depends  upon  that  of 

its  rulers." 
Qualis  ubi  aud'xto  venantum  murmure  tigris, 

Horrescit  maculis. Stat. 

— "  As  when  the  tigress,  on  hearing  the  cry  of  the  hunters, 

looks  terrible  with  her  spotted  skin." 
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Qualis  vita,  finis  ita.  Prov. — "  As  a  man's  life  has  been,  so 
will  be  his  end."  This  proverb  apparently  leaves  no  room 
for  repentance. 

Quam  ad  probos  propinquitdte  proxfme  te  adjunxeris, 
Tarn  optimum  est,  Plaut. 

— "  The  nearer  you  can  unite  yourself  in  alliance  with  the 
virtuous,  the  better." 

Quam  conttnuis  et  quantis  longa  senectus 

JPlena  mails  ! Jut. 

— "  With  what  continuous  and  great  evils  is  a  prolonged 
old  age  replete ! " 

Quam  diflicilis  est  virtutis  diuturna  simuldtio  !  Cic. — "  How 
difficult  it  is  to  feign  virtue  for  any  length  of  time !  " 

Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit. — "  So  long  as  he  shall  conduct 
himself  properly.  A  term  first  used  in  the  letters  patent, 
under  whicn  the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  held  his 
office :  all  the  judges  now  hold  their  offices  by  a  similar 
tenure.  Down  to  the  reign  of  George  the  T?hird,  they 
only  held  them,  "  Durante  beneplacito,"  which  see.  See 
also  Dum  se,  &c. 

Quam  iriique  compardtum  est,  ii  qui  minus  habent 
Tit  semper  dtiquid  addant  divitidrtbus  /  Teb. 

— "  How  unfEurly  it  has  been  ordained  that  those  who  have 
the  least  should  be  always  adding  to  the  stores  of  the 
more  wealthy ! " 

Quam  male  consuivit,  quam  separat  Me  cruori 
Impius  humdno,  vituli  qui  guttura  eultro 
Jtumpit,  et  immotas  prabet  mugitibus  aures  ! 
Aut  qui  vagttus  simfles  puerilibus  haedum 

JSdentem  juguldre  potest ! Ovtd. 

— "  How  greatly  does  he  disgrace  himself,  how  in  his  im- 
piety does  he  prepare  himself  for  shedding  human  blood, 
who  cuts  the  throat  of  the  calf  with  the  knife,  and  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  its  lowings !  or  who  can  slay  the  kid  as  it  sends 
forth  cries  like  those  of  a  child !  " 

Quam  multa  injusta  ac  pravafiunt  mdrXbus  !  Teb. — "  How 
many  unjust  and  improper  things,  are  sanctioned  by 
custom ! " 

Quam  prope  ad  crimen  sine  crimfne  ! — "  How  near  to  guilt, 
without  being  guilty !  "     Put  interrogatively,  this  was  a 
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favourite  query  with  the  Jesuits,  who  refined  very  ex- 
tensively upon  the  point. 

Quam  quisque  novit  artem  in  Me  se  exerqPat.  Cio. — "  Let 
every  man  employ  himself  in  the  pursuit  which  he  best 
understands."     See  Ne  tutor,  &c. 

Quam  tape  forte  tetnere 

Eveniunt,  qua  non  audZas  optdre  !    Ter. 

— "  How  often  things  happen  by  mere  chance  which  you 

would  not  have  dared  hope  for ! " 

Quam  8eipsum  amans  sine  rivdli !  Cic. — "  How  much  in 
love  with  himself,  and  that  without  a  rival ! "  A  man  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  self-love,  and  beloved  by  nobody  else. 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam!  Hob. — 
"  How  rashly  do  we  sanction  a  precedent  to  tell  against 
ourselves !  "  Men  in  their  rashness  concur  in  adopting 
measures  of  which  they  themselves  become  the  victims, 
and  thus  as  it  were  "make  a  rod  for  their  own  back." 

Quam  veterrtmus  Mmtni  opftmus  est  amicus.     Plaut. 

— "  The  oldest  friend  is  the  best  friend  for  a  man." 

Quamvis  digressu  vUhis  confusus  amlci 

Laudo  tamen. Jirv. 

— "  However  concerned  for  the  loss  of  my  old  friend,  I 
commend  him  " — for  changing  his  residence. 

Quamvis  sublimes  debent  humlles  metutire, 
Vindicta  doctti  quia  patet  solertia.     Ph\ed. 
— "  Men,  however  high  in  station,  ought  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  lowly ;  because  to  skill  and  address  re- 
venge lies  near  at  hand." 

Quando  aUquid  prohibitum,  prohibetur  et  omne  per  quod  de- 
venUur  ad  illud.  Law  Max. — "  When  a  thing  is  forbid- 
den (by  law)  everything  is  forbidden  as  well  which  tends 
to  it."  Whatever  is  prohibited  by  law  to  be  done  directly, 
cannot  legally  be  effected  by  an  indirect  and  circuitous 
contrivance. 

Quando  ea  accldunt  nobis  qua  nullo  consilio  vitdre  possumus, 
eventis  alibrum  memdrid  repetendis,  nihil  novi  accidisse 
nobis  cogitemus.  Cic. — "  When  those  things  befall  us 
which  by  no  prudence  we  can  avoid,  we  shall,  by  calling  to 
memory  what  has  happened  to  others,  be  able  to  reflect 
that  nothing  new  has  befallen  ourselves." 
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Quandojus  domtni  regis  et  subditi  concurruntjus  remspraferri 
debet.  Law  Max. — "  Where  the  title  of  the  king  and  the 
title  of  a  subject  come  into  collision,  the  king's  title  shall 
be  preferred." 

Quando  plus  Jit  quam  fi&ri  debet,  videtur  etiam  illud  Jieri 
quod  faciendum  est.  Law  Max. — "Where  more  is  done 
than  ought  to  be  done,  that  portion  for  which  there  was 
authority  shall  hold  good." 

Quando  res  non  valet  ut  ago,  valeat  quantum  valere  potest. 
Law  Max. — "When  an  instrument  will  not  operate  to 
the  extent  intended,  it  shall  operate  in  law  so  far  as  it 
can." 

Quando  ullum  inveniemus  parem  ?  —  "  When  shall  we  find 
his  like  again?" 

Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  !    Hoe.  —  "  Even 

the  worthy  Homer  is  caught  napping  sometimes."     The 
most  distinguished  of  men  will  sometimes  make  mistakes. 

Quanddqutdem  inter  nos  sanctisstma  divitidrum 
Majestas.—-  Juv. 

— "  Seeing  that  the  majesty  of  riches  is,  among  us,  held 
the  most  sacred." 

—Quanta  est  gula,  qua  sibi  totos 

Ponit  apros,  itnimal  propter  convtvia  natum  !     Juy. 

— "  What  a  gullet  he  must  have  who  sets  before  himself 

whole  boars, — an  animal  born  for  feasting  only !  " 

Quanta  pafimur  ! — "  How  great  the  evils  we  endure !  " 

Quanta  sit  admirabilttas  caelestium  rerum  atque  terrestrium  ! 
Cio. — "  How  admirable  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth  !  " 

Quanta  sunt  t&nebra  !  va  mihi,  va  mihi,  va  ! — "  The  gloom 
how  great !  woe,  woe  is  me !  woe,  woe ! "  A  monkish 
Pentameter,  inserted  as  a  specimen  of  wretchedness  in 
both  senses. 

Quanti  casus  humana  rotant ! — "  How  many  ups  and  downs 
there  are  in  human  affairs ! " 

Quanti  est  astimanda  virtus  qua  nee  erlpi  nee  surrKpi  potest; 
et  neque  navfragio  neque  incendio  amitfitur.  Cic. — 
"How  truly  valuable  is  virtue,  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  us  either  by  force  or  fraud,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
lost  by  shipwreck  or  by  fire ! " 

Quanti  est  sapPre  !     Ter. — "  How  valuable  is  wisdom !  " 

Quanto  plura  recentium  sen  vU&rum  revolvo,  tanto  htdibria 
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rerum  mortaUum  cunctis  in  negotiis  observantur.  Tacit. 
— "  The  more  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  transactions  of 
the  moderns  or  of  the  ancients,  the  more  conspicuous  ap- 
pears the  absurdity  of  human  affairs  in  every  point  of 
view."  A  remark  in  accordance  with  the  diplomatic  say- 
ing, that  it  is  "  astonishing  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed." 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negdvMt, 
A  Dm  plura feret.-—  Hob. 

— "The  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more  shall  he 
receive  from  the  gods." 

Quanto  sibi  in  pralio  minus  parcunt,  tanto  tutiores  sunt. 
Sall. — "  The  less  careful  they  are  of  themselves  in  battle, 
the  safer  they  are."  They  insure  safety  by  trusting  to  their 
valour. 

Quanto  superiors*  sumus,  tanto  nos  gerdmus  submissius.  Cic. 
— "  The  higher  our  rank,  the  more  humbly  let  us  behave 
ourselves." 

Quantum. — "How  much."  "His  quantum"  his  proper 
allowance,  his  due  proportion. 

Quantum  a  rerum  turpi  tit  dine  abes,  tantum  te  a  verborum 
libertate  sejungas.  Uic. — "  As  much  as  you  are  incapable 
of  a  base  action,  so  much  should  you  be  averse  to  loose 
language." 

Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  !   Pees. — "  What  emptiness 

there  is  in  human  affairs ! "   How  frivolous  are  the  doings 
and  fancied  interests  of  men !     See  EccUs.  i.  2. 

Quantum  inter  viburna  cupressus.   Vihg. — "  [Excelling] 


as  much  as  the  cypress  does  the  shrubs." 
Quantum  meruit.     Law  Term. — "  As  much  as  he  deserved." 

An  action  grounded  on  a  promise,  actual  or  implied,  that 

the  defendant  should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  services 

as  much  as  he  should  reasonably  deserve. 
. Quantum  mutdtus  ab  Mo.      Vibg.  — "  How   greatly 

changed  from  what  he  was ! "    Said  of  the  ghost  of  Hector 

when  it  appeared  to  iEneas. 
Quantum  quisque  feret,  respiciendus  erit.      Ovid. — "  Each 

man  must  be  regarded  according  to  what  he  gives." 
Quantum  quisque  sud  nummorum  servat  in  area 

Tantum  habet  etfidei. Jtrv. 

— "  The  credit  of  every  man  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
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money  he  holds  treasured  up  in  his  chest."   In  a  corrupt 
state  of  things  wealth  alone  commands  respect. 

Quantum  reVtgio  potuit  suadere  malorum!  I/ucret. — "To 
such  enormous  wrongs  could  superstition  persuade !  " 
The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her 
father  Agamemnon,  when  ordered  by  the  priest  of  Diana 
to  propitiate  the /goddess.  The  line  is  applicable  to  the 
mischiefs  which  have  been  wrought  among  mankind  by 
fanaticism. 

Quantum  sufficit. — "  As  much  as  is  sufficient."  Sometimes 
written  or  pronounced  Quantum  stiff. 

Quantum  vale  at. — "  For  as  much  as  it  is  worth." 

— — — Quantum  verfice  ad  auras 

JBth&rias,  tantum  rddlce  in  Tart&ra  tendit.     Yibo. 
— "As  far  as  it  lifts  its  branches  towards  the  sky,  so 
far  does  it  strike  its  roots  to  the  depths  below.' '   Descrip- 
tion of  the  oak  and  the  beech. 

Quare  facit  opium  dormlre  ?  Quia  in  eo  est  virtus  dormitlva. 
— "  Why  does  opiumproduce  sleep  ?  Because  it  has  in  it 
a  sleepy  quality."  This  question  and  answer  were  writ- 
ten by  Moliere,  the  French  dramatist,  in  ridicule  of  that 
ignorance  which  affects  to  solve  every  difficulty  by  repeat- 
ing the  terms  of  the  original  question  in  words  a  little 
varied. 

Quare  impMit  ?  Law  Lat. — "  Why  does  he  disturb  ?  "  The 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  patron  of  an  advowson 
against  one  who  has  disturbed  his  right. 

Quare  obstruxit  ?  Law  Term. — "  Why  has  he  obstructed  ?  " 
The  name  of  a  writ  lying  for  him  who  has  a  right  of 
passage  through  his  neighbour's  land,  but  has  been  ob- 
structed therein. 

Quare,  si  fieri  potest,  et  verba  omnia,  et  vox  hujus  alumnum 
urbis  oleant ;  ut  ordtio  Bomdna  plane  videdtur,  non  clvitdte 
donuta.  Quintill. — "  If  then  it  can  be  done,  let  all  your 
words  and  your  pronunciation  lead  to  the  impression  that 
you  are  a  native  of  this  city ;  so  that  your  speech  may 
appear  to  be  unquestionably  Soman,  and  not  that  of  an 
alien  who  has  been  presented  with  its  freedom."  A  warn- 
ing from  high  authority  against  the  use  of  dialects  and 
provincialisms. 

Quare  vitia  sua  nemo  confitetur  ? 
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Quia  etiam  nunc  in  Mis  est.     Somnum 

Narrate  vigilantis  est.  Sen. 

— "  Why  does  no  man  confess  his  vices  ?    Because  he 

still  persists  in  them.    It  is  for  the  man  who  has  awoke 

to  tell  his  dreams." 

Quartd  lund  nati.  Prov. — "Born  in  the  fourth  moon." 
Such  persons  were  thought  to  be  particularly  unfortunate, 
Hercules  was  born  in  that  month ;  whose  labours,  though 
beneficial  to  the  world,  were  of  little  advantage  to  him- 
self. 

Quas  dtdtris,  solas  semper  habebis  opes.  Mart. — "  Only  the 
wealth  which  you  give  away  will  be  yours  for  ever." 
He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

Quasi  dicas. — "  As  though  you  were  to  say." 

Quasi  mures,  semper  Pdimus  alivnum  cibum.  Plaut. — "  Like 
mice,  we  always  eat  the  food  of  others."  The  mode  of 
life  pursued  by  a  spunger  or  parasite. 

Quatuor  peddbus  currit. — "  It  runs  on  all  fours  " — with  it. 

Quels  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccdta,  labor  ant 

Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est ;  sensus  moresque  repugnant, 
Aique  ipsa  utlUtas,  justi  prope  mater  et  cequi.  Hoe. 

— "They  who  are  pleased  to  rank  all  faults  as  nearly 
equal,  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty  when  they  come  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter ;  sense  and  morality  are  opposed 
to  them,  and  expediency  itself,  the  mother  almost  of  right 
and  equity." 

Quern  casus  transit  aliquando  inveniet.  Syb. — "Misfortune  will 
one  day  find  him  whom  it  has  till  then  passed  by."  "  The 
pitcher  that  goes  oft  to  the  well  comes  home  broken  at  last." 

Quern  damnosa  Venus,  quern  prceceps  alea  nudat.  Hob. — 
"  Him  whom  baneful  lust,  and  the  ruinous  dice,  have 
stripped  bare." 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat. — See  Quern  Jupiter, 
&c,  and  Quos  Deus,  Ac. 

Quern  di  dllfgunt  adolescens  morxtur.  Platjt. — "  He  whom 
the  gods  love  dies  young." 

Quern  ego  ut  mentidtur  inducere  possum,  eum  factle  exordre 
pdtero  ut  pejtret.  Cic. — "  Him  whom  I  can  induce  to  tell 
a  lie  I  can  easily  prevail  upon  to  commit  perjury." 

Quern  ferret,  si  parentem  non  ferret  suum?  .  Tee. — "  Whom 
should  he  bear  with,  if  not  with  his  own  father  p  " 
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Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere  demented  prius. — "Him  whom 
Jupiter  wishes  to  ruin,  he  first  deprives  of  his  senses." 
Barnes*  translation  of  the  Greek  fragment — "Orav  Se 
laipwv,  &c.     See  At  d&mon,  &c. 

Quempenes  arbitrium  est,  etjus  et  norma  loquendi.  Hob. — 
"  Whose  province  it  is  to  regulate  the  propriety  and  rules 
of  speech."  " 

Quern  pcenitet  pecedsse  pene  est  innocens.  Sen. — "  He  who 
repents  of  having  committed  a  fault  is  almost  inno- 
cent." 

Quern  prastdre  potest  mulier  galedta  pudorem 

Qucsfugit  a  sexu  ? Juv. 

— "  "What  modesty  can  the  woman  possess  who,  with  a 
helmet  on,  flies  her  own  sex  ?  " 

Quern  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secunda, 

Mutdta  quatient. Hob. 

— "  The  man  for  whom  prosperity  has  had  unbounded 
charms  will  be  most  affected  by  reverses." 

Quern  sape  transit,  aliquanto  invinit.  Sen. — "  That  which  is 
often  overlooked  is  detected  at  last."   See  Quern  casus,  &c. 

Quern  semper  acerbum, 
Semper  honor  a  turn  (sic,  D%,  voluistis)  habebo.     Vibg. 
— "  Though  the  day  be  for  ever  embittered,  I  will,  (as  ye 
gods  have  so  decreed,)  always  hold  it  in  honour  and  re- 
spect."   In  allusion  to  the  day  on  which  a  person  has  lost 
a  dear  and  esteemed  friend. 

Quern  sipuelldrum  insereres  choro, 
Mire  sagdees  falVfret  hospttes 
Discrimen  obscurum,  solutis 
Orlritbus,  ambiqubque  vultu.     Hob. 

— "  If  you  were  to  place  him  in  a  throng  of  damsels,  the 
indistinguishable  difference  occasioned  by  his  flowing 
locks  and  doubtful  features  would  wonderfully  impose  even 
on  discerning  strangers." 

Quemcunque  mlserum  vtderis,  hbmtnem  scias.  Sen. — "  "When- 
ever you  behold  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  remember 
that  he  is  a  man." 

Quemcunque  populum  tristis  eventus  premit, 
Periclitdtur  magnitudo  prinefpum  ; 
Minuta  plebes  f&cili  prwsidio  latet.  Pr\xd. 

— "  "Whenever  a  people  is  reduced  to  extremity,  the  high 
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position  of  its  chiefs  is  in  danger :  the  humble  easily  find 
safety  in  obscurity." 

Quemque  sua  mala  cogitations  conscientiaque  ariimi  terrent, 
Cic. — "  His  own  galling  reflections  and  the  stings  of  con- 
science fill  the  mind  (of  the  evil-doer)  with  alarm." 

Qui  altfrvm  incusat  probri  eum  ipsum  se  intueri  oportet. 
Plaut. — "  He  who  accuses  another  of  dishonesty  ought  to 
look  narrowly  into  himself."  An  accuser  should  always 
appear  with  clean  hands. 

Qui  amat,  tamen  hercle  si  esUrit,  nullum  esUrit.  Plaut. — 
"He  that's  in  love,  i'faith,  even  if  he  is  hungry,  isn't 
hungry  at  all."  He  is  not  sensible  of  hunger  or  other 
sufferings. 

Qui  amicus  est  amat ;  qui  amat  non  uftque  semper  amicus  est. 
Itaque  amicitia  semper  prodest ;  amor  etiam  aliquando 
nocet.  Sen. — "He  who  is  a  friend  must  love  (the  ob- 
ject of  his  regard) ;  but  he  who  loves  is  not  therefore  a 
friend.  Hence,  friendship  is  always  productive  of  good, 
while  sometimes  love  is  injurious  even."  He  alludes  to 
that  so-called  love  which  seeks  its  own  gratification  at  any 
cost. 

Qui  e  nuce  nucleum  esse  tmlt,jrangat  nucem.  Platjt. — "  He 
who  would  eat  the  kernel  must  crack  the  shell."  He  who 
would  attain  perfection  in  any  pursuit  must  submit  to 
toil. 

Qui  aut  tempus  quid  postUlet  non  Met,  autplura  Wquitur,  out 
se  ostentat,  aut  eorum,  quibuscum  est,  rationem  non  habet,  is 
ineptus  esse  dicitur.  Cio. — "  He  who  does  not  regard  what 
the  occasion  demands,  or  talks  too  much,  or  swaggers,  or 
does  not  pay  becoming  respect  to  the  company,  may  be 
pronounced  a  fool." 

Qui  Baviwm  non  odit,  amat  tua  carmtna,  Mavi.  Yibo. — "  He 
who  does  not  hate  Bavius  must  be  pleased  with  thy  lines, 
Masvius."  The  names  of  two  wretched  poets  in  Virgil's 
days. 

Qui  bellus  homo,  Gotta,  pusillus  homo  est.  Mabt. — "He, 
Cotta,  who  is  a  pretty  man  is  a  trifling  man." 

Qui  bene  conjiciet,  hunc  vatem  pertifbeto  optimum. — "  Consider 
him  the  best  prophet  who  forms  the  best  conjectures." 
Put  the  most  confidence  in  him  who  draws  the  most  ra- 
tional conclusions. 
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Qui  bene  imperat,  paruerit  aliquando  necesse  est.  Cic. — "  He 
who  governs  well  must,  of  necessity,  have  at  some  time 
obeyed." 

Qui  capit  ille  facit.  Prov. — "He  who  takes  it  to  himself 
has  clone  the  deed."  "  If  the  cap  fits  him,  let  him  wear 
it." 

Qui  cibum  e  flammd  petit.  Platjt. — "  A  man  who  will  snatch 
victuals  from  the  flames  [of  a  funeral  pile]."  The  lowest 
of  the  low. 

Qui  cum  triste  illiquid  stdtuit,Jit  tristis  et  ipse; 
Cuique  fere  pcenam  sumere  poena  sua  est,  Ovid. 

— "  One  who,  when  he  has  come  to  a  sad  decision,  himself 
is  sad ;  and  to  whom  it  is  almost  a  punishment  to  inflict 
punishment."     This  may  be  said  of  a  merciful  judge. 

Qui  Curios  simulant,  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt.  Juv. — "Who 
pretend  to  be  Curii  and  live  like  Bacchanals."  Curius 
was  a  Boman  noted  for  his  extreme  frugality  and  temper- 
ance. 

Qui  de  contemnendd  glorid  libros  scribunt,  nomen  suum  insert- 
bunt. — "  Those  who  publish  books  warning  us  to  despise 
fame  insert  their  own  names  in  the  tj tie-page."  Thus 
showing  that  very  desire  for  feme  which  they  affect  to 
censure.     See  Quid  nostri,  &c. 

Qui  dedit  bentficium  taceat ;  narret  qui  accepit.  Sen. — "  Let 
him  who  has  bestowed  a  benefit  be  silent ;  let  him  who  has 
received  it  tell  of  it." 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hddie,  eras,  si  volet,  auferet.——  Hob. — "  He 
who  has  given  to-day  may,  if  he  please,  take  away  to-mor- 
row." The  public  may  in  their  caprice  recall  the  honours 
they  have  lavished,  as  easily  as  they  have  bestowed  them. 

Qui  deorum  consilia  culpet,  stultus  inscitusque  sit, 

Quique  eos  vitupgret. Piatjt. 

— "  He  who  would  blame  the  ordinances  of  the  cods  must 
be  as  foolish  and  ignorant  as  he  who  censures  them." 

Qui  didicit  patria  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis, 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quofrater  amandus,  et  hospes; 

Quid  sit  conscripti,  qutdjudlcis  qfficium,  qua 

Partes  in  helium  missi  duds  ;  ille  profecto 

Meddere  persona  scit  convenientia  cuique.    Hob. 

— "  He  who  has  learned  what  he  owes  to  his  country,  and 

what  to  his  friends ;  with  what  affection  a  parent,  a  bro- 
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ther,  and  a  guest  are  to  be  beloved ;  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
senator,  what  of  a  judge ;  what  the  duties  of  a  general 
sent  forth  to  war ; — he  surely  knows  how  to  assign  suitable 
attributes  to  every  character.' * 

Qui  ex  damndto  coitu  nascuntur  inter  liberos  non  computantur. 
Law  Max. —  "The  issue  of  illicit  intercourse  are  not 
reckoned  as  children." 

Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.  Coke. — "  He  who  does  a 
thing  by  the  agency  of  another  does  it  himself."  He 
is  equally  guilty  and  equally  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. This  adage  was  probably  derived  from  the  Roman 
Law.     See  Consentientes  et,  &c. 

Qui  fert  mails  auxilium,  post  tempus  dolet.  Pn-ED. — "  He 
who  helps  the  wicked  repents  it  before  long." 

Quijinem  auwris  arndris, 

Cedit  amor  rebus;  res  age,  tutus  eris.     Ovxd. 

— "  You  who  seek  to  end  your  passion,  love  gives  way  to 

employment;  attend  to  business,  them  you  will  be  saie." 

Qui  Jit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  drdZrit,  seufors  objecerit,illd 
Contentus  vivat ;  laudet  dvoersa  sequentes  ?    Hob. 
— u  How  happens  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  one  lives  content 
with  his  lot,  whether  reason  gave  it  him  or  chance  threw 
it  in  his  way ;  but  is  loud  in  his  commendations  of  those 
who  follow  other  pursuits  ?  " 

Quifugit  molam  farlnam  non  invenit.  Prov. — "  He  who  flies 
from  the  mill  does  not  get  any  meal."  The  lazy  man 
cannot  expect  to  eat  the  fruits  of  industry. 

Qui  genus  humdnum  ingenio  superdvit,  et  omnes 
Prmstinxit,  stellas  exortus  uti  aerius  Sol.         Ltjcbet. 
— "  Who  in  genius  surpassed  mankind,  and  outshone  all, 
as  the  rising  sun  obscures  the  stars." 

Qui  genus  jactat  suum  aliena  laudat.  Seh". — "  He  who  boasts 
of  his  descent  boasts  of  that  which  he  owes  to  others." 
See  Et  genus,  &c. 

Qui  homo  mature  qumslvit  pecuniam, 
Nisi  earn  mature  parcit,  mature  esurit.     PIlMJT. 
— "  He  who  has  in  good  time  acquired  wealth,  unless  in 
good  time  he  saves  it,  will  in  good  time  come  to  starva- 
tion."     This  maxim  was  often  repeated  by  Louis  XHL 
of  France,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plautus. 
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Quimamdrem 

Pracipitamt,  pejus  peril  qvam  si  saxo  saliai.     Plaut. 

— "  He  who  plunges  headlong  into  lore,  perishes  more 

irremediably  than  if  he  leapt  from  a  rock." 

Qui  tn  jut  dominiumve  altering  suecedit  jure  ejus  uti  debet. 
Law  Max. — "  He  who  succeeds  to  the  right  or  property 
of  another  ought  to  enjoy  the  privileges  appertaining 
thereto." 

Jim  invidet  minor  eat. — "  He  who  envies  admits  his  inferi- 
ority."    Motto  of  Earl  Cadogan. 

2ui  ipse  hand  amdvit,  aigre  amantis  inghiium  insptcit.  Plaut. 
— "  He  who  has  not  been  in  love  himself,  with  difficulty 
sees  into  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  in  love." 

Qui  ijisux  se  eontemnit,  in  eo  est  indoles  industrial.  PijlIIT. 
— "  He  who  thinks  but  poorly  of  himself,  in  him  there  is 
a  tendency  to  well-doing." 

2ut  jaeet  in  terrd  non  habet  wide  eadat.  Prop. — "  He  who 
lies  on  the  ground  cannot  fall."  When  we  are  in  the 
utmost  misery,  there  can  be  no  change  but  for  the  better. 

Qui  jure  sua  iifitur,  nemmi  facit  injuriam.  Law  Max. — 
"  He  who  uses  his  own  rights  does  wrong  to  no  man." 

Qui  jussu  jtidtcis  aliquodjZc&rit  non  videtur  dolo  malo  ficisie, 
quia  partre  necesse  est.  Late  Max. — "  He  who  does  an 
act  under  the  direction  of  judicial  authority,  is  not  held  to 
have  acted  from  any  wrongful  motive,  because  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey." 

Qui  male  apt,  odit  lueem.  Prov. — "  He  who  worka  evil 
hates  the  light."     See  St.  John  i.  20. 

Qui  mare  et  terras,  variisque  mundum 
TempVrat  horis : 
Vnde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 
Nee  viaet  qulcquam  simile  aut  secundum.     Hob. 
— "  [God]  who  rules  the  sea  and  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
world  with  the  varying  seasons  t    from  whom   proceeds 
nothing  greater  than  himself;  nor  does  there  exist  any- 
thing either  like  him  or  approaching  to  him." 

Qui  mare  tPncat,  eum  neeesse  est  rerum  pot'iri.  ClC. — "  The 
state  which  has  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  must  of  neces- 
sity be  the  master." 

Qui  ntedlce  mpit  misere  vivit.  Prov. — "  He  who  lives  by 
prescription  lives  wretchedly." 
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Qui  mentiri  aut  failure  insuevit  patrem, 
Tanto  magis  is  audebit  cateros.  Tee. 

"  He  'who  has  made  it  a  practice  to  lie  to  or  to  deceive 
his  father  will  the  more  readily  venture  to  deceive  others." 

Qui  mentitur  fallit  quantum  in  se  est.  Aul.  Gell. — "  He 
who  tells  a  lie  deceives  so  far  as  he  can." 

Qui  mori  dtdtcit,  servire  dedtdicit;  supra  omnem  potentiam  est, 
eerie  extra  omnem.  Sen. — "  He  who  has  learned  how  to 
die  has  learned  how  not  to  be  a  slave :  he  is  above  all 
power,  at  all  events  beyond  it."  Said  in  accordance  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  who  deemed  it  meritorious  to 
escape  by  a  suicidal  death  the  ills  of  this  life.  Cato  of 
Utica  thus  escaped  being  made  captive  by  Caesar. 

Qui multdrum  provtdus  urbes 

JEt  mares  htimtnum  inspexit. Hob. 

— "  Who  carefully  viewed  the  cities,  and  examined  the 
manners,  of  various  nations."  Said  in  commendation  of 
Ulysses. 

Qui  ne  tubMbus  propriis  offendat  amicum, 

Postulat,  ignoscet  verrucis  illius. Hob. 

— "  He  who  wishes  his  friend  not  to  take  offence  at  his 
own  protuberances,  will  excuse  his  friend's  warts." 

Qui  nescit  dissimuldre  nescit  vivfre. — "  He  who  knows  not 
how  to  dissemble  knows  not  how  to  live."  This  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  and  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain.  Though  dissimulation  is  an  abominable  vice,  there 
are  times  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  our 
feelings  and  check  our  resentments. 

Qui  nihil  potest  sperdre,  desperet  nihil. — "  Let  him  who  can 
hope  for  nothing  despair  of  nothing." 

Qui  nil  molltur  inepte.     Hob. — "  A  man  who  attempts 

nothing  without  success."  Said  in  reference  to  the  su- 
perior merits  of  Homer  as  a  poet. 

Qui  nimis prbptre,  minus prosptSre.  Prov. — "He  who  makes 
too  much  haste  will  have  but  little  success."  "  The  more 
haste,  the  worse  speed." 

Qui  non  est  hddie,  eras  minus  aptus  erit.  Ovid. — "  He  who 
is  not  prepared  to-day  will  be  less  so  to-morrow." 

Qui  non  proficit,  deficit.  Prov, — "  He  who  does  not  advance 
loses  ground." 
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Qui  non  laborat  non  manducet. — "  If  any  work  not,  neither 
should  he  eat."     2  These,  iii.  10. 

Qui  non  prohibet  quod  prohibere  potest  assentire  videtur. 
Law  Max. — "  He  who  does  not  prevent  that  which  he  can 
prevent,  is  held  to  assent." 

Qui  non  vetat  peccdre  cum  possit,  jubet.  Sek.  —  "  He 
who  does  not  prevent  a  crime  when  he  can,  encourages 
it." 

Qui  non  vult  fitri  desidiosus,  amet.  Ovid. — "  Let  him  who 
would  not  be  an  idler,  fall  in  love."  Implying  that  pas- 
sion stirs  up  the  energies,  and  promises  success  in  the 
pursuit.  The  same  author  says,  however,  in  another  pass- 
age, that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  guilty  passion.  See 
Quwritis  JEqisthus,  &c. 

Qui  novit  mollissima  fundi  tempfira. — "  Who  well  knows  the 
most  favourable  moment  to  speak."   Adapted  from  Virgil. 

Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum, 

Illuo  unde  negant  redire  quenquam.     Catull. 
— "  Who  now  is  travelling  along  the  shaded  path  to  the 
spot  from  which,  they  say,  no  one  ever  returns."     The 
germ  probably  of  the  lines  in  Hamlet,  "  The  undiscover'd 
country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

— — —  Quipauperiem  verltus,  potior e  metallis 
Libertdte  caret,  domtnum  vehet  imprdbus,  atque 
Soviet  mternum,  quiaparvo  nesciet  uti.  Hob. 

— "He  who,  fearing  poverty,  forfeits  his  liberty  more 
precious  than  golden  ore,  shall,  avaricious  wretch,  submit 
to  a  master,  and  be  a  slave  for  ever,  because  he  knew 
not  how  to  use  a  little."  Alluding  to  the  Horse  in  the 
Fable. 

Qui  peccat  ebrius,  luat  sobrius.  Law  Max.  — "  He  who 
offends  when  drunk  must  pay  for  it  when  sober." 

Qui  pendet  alienis  promissis  sape  declpitur. — "  He  who  de- 
pends on  the  promises  of  others  is  often  deceived." 

Qui  per  alium  facit  per  seipsum  f&cere  videtur.  Law  Max. 
— "  He  who  does  a  thing  by  another  is  held  to  have  done 
it  himself."     See  Qui  facit,  &c. 

Qui  per  wrtutem  phntat,  non  inti&rit.  Plattt. — "  He  who 
dies  for  virtue's  sake,  does  not  perish." 

■Qui  prcegravat  artes 
Infra  sepositas,  extinctus  amabUur  idem.    Hob. 

2  B 
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— "  He  who  outweighs  the  energies  of  those  beneath  him, 

will  still  be  loved  when  dead." 
Qui  prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure.     Coke. — "  He  who  is 

the  first  in  time  has  the  preferable  right."      As  in  the 

case  of  mortgagees ;  the  first  is  to  be  paid  before  the 

second. 
Qui  pro  quo. — "  Who  for  whom."      One  thing  instead  of 

another.      Something  quite  different.      The  nominative 

qui,  and  the  ablative  quo,  here  given,  are  the  most  distant 

cases. 
Qui  qua  vult  dicit,  quod  non  vult  audiet.    Teb. — "  He  who 

says  what  he  likes,  will  hear  what  he  does  not  like." 
Qui  se  eommittit  htimXni  tutandum  imprdbo, 

Auxilia  dum  requlrit,  exitium  inv&nit.       Piled. 

— "  He  who  intrusts  himself  to  the  protection  of  a  wicked 

man,  while  he  seeks  assistance,  meets  with  destruction." 
Qui  se  lauddri  gaudet  verbis  subddlis. 

Fere  datpomas  turpi  poenitentid.     Ph^ed. 

— "  He  who  is  delighted  at  being  flattered  with  artful  words, 

generally  pays  the  penalty  by  ignominious  repentance." 
Qui  se  ultro  morti  qffVrant,  facilius  reperiuntur,  quam  qui 

dolorem  patienter  ferant.     Gxsab. — "  It  is  easier  to  find 

men  who  will  volunteer  to  die  than  who  will  endure  suffer- 
ing with  patience." 
Qui  seipsum  laudat,  cito  derisorem  invtiniet.      Stb. — "  He 

who  praises  himself  will  soon  find  some  one  to  laugh  at 

him." 
Qui  semel  aspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 

Preestant,  mature  redeat,  r?p#tatque  relicta.     Hon. 

— "  Let  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  discovered  how  much  the 

life  he  has  abandoned  is  preferable  to  that  which  he  has 

chosen,  immediately  return,  and  resume  that  which  he  had 

relinquished." 
Qui  semel  est  hssus  falldci  piscis  ab  homo. 

Omnibus  unca  cibis  (era  subesse  putat.     Ovtd. 

— "The  fish  that  has  been  once  hurt  by  the  deceitful 

hook  thinks  that  the  barbed  metal  lies  concealed  in  every 

morsel." 
Qui  semel  gustdrit  canis,  b)  eorio  nunquam  absterretur.     JProv. 

— "  The  dog  that  has  once  tasted  the  flesh,  is  never  to  be 

frightened  from  the  skin." 
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Qui  semel  scurra,  nunquam  paterfamilias.  Cic. — w  He  who 
has  once  been  a  buffoon  will  never  make  a  father  of  a 
family." 

Qui  sentit  commtidum,  sentire  debet  et  onus.  Law  Max. — 
"He  who  derives  the  advantage  ought  also  to  sustain 
the  burden."  He  who  reaps  the  benefit  must  share  in 
the  expense. 

Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  scito  nunc  amicum  omnibus  esse.  Sew. — 
"  Know  that  he  who  is  a  friend  to  himself  is  a  friend  to 
all."  He  who  does  his  duty  to  himself  must  of  necessity 
do  his  duty  to  all  the  world. 

Qui  sicjocdtur,  tractantem  ut  seria  vincat ; 
Seria  quumflciet,  die  rogo,  quantus  erit  ? 
"  He  who  a  tale  so  learnedly  could  tell, 
That  no  true  history  ever  pleased  so  well ; 
How  much  in  serious  things  would  he  excel  ?  " 
An  Epigram  by  Theodore  Beza  upon  the  works  of  .Rabelais. 

Qui  stmulat  verbis,  nee  corde  estfidus  amicus  ; 

Tu  quoquefac  smile,  et  sie  ars  deludttur  arte.     Cato. 
— "If  any  one  tries  to  deceive  you  with  his  words,  and  is 
not,  at  heart,  a  sincere  friend,  do  you  act  the  same  with 
him,  and  so  art  will  be  foiled  by  art." 

Qui  spe  aluntur,  pendent,  non  vivunt.  Prov. — "  Those  who 
feed  on  hope,  exist  in  suspense,  they  do  not  live." 

Qui  stadium  currit,  niti  et  contendere  debet  ut  vincat.  Cic. 
— "  He  who  runs  a  race  ought  to  strive  and  endeavour  to 
win." 

Qui  stiltuit  Sltquid  parte  inaudltd  althd, 
JEquum  licet  statuhit,  hand  aquusjuerit.     See". 
— "  He  who  comes  to  any  decision  while  one  side  is  un- 
heard, even  though  his  decision  should  be  just,  is  not  just 
himself." 

Qui  studet  optdtam  cursu  contingtre  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  suadvit  et  alsit, 
Abstfnuit  V&n&re  et  vino.  Hob. 

—"He  who  is  eager  to  reach  the  wished-for  goal,  has 
done  and  suffered  much  in  his  youth ;  he  has  sweated  and 
shivered  with  cold,  he  has  abstained  from  love  and  wine." 

Qui  8uis  rebus  contentus  est,  huic  maxima  ae  certisstmw  sunt 
dvoituB. — "  He  who  is  contented  with  his  own,  possesses 
the  greatest  and  most  certain  riches." 

2  b  2 
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Qui  facet  consentire  videtur.  Law  Maxim. — "He  who  is 
silent  is  assumed  to  consent."     "  Silence  gives  consent." 

Qui  tarn.  Law  Lot. — "  Who  so."  The  title  given  to  an  action  * 
in  the  nature  of  an  information  on  a  penal  statute. 

Qui  terret  plus  ipse  timet.  Claud. — "  He  who  causes  terror 
to  others  feels  still  more  dread  himself."  The  despot, 
who  rules  by  arbitrary  sway,  lives  in  a  state  of  continual 
apprehension  and  alarm. 

Qui  fimXde  rogat,  docot  negate.  Sen. — "  He  who  asks  timidly 
courts  a  denial."  Bequests  made  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  are  the  most  likely  to  be  successful. 

Qui  venit  hicfluctus,fluctus  superemtnet  omnes; 
Posterior  nono  est9  un&cimoque  prior.  Ovid. 

— "  The  wave  that  approaches  overtops  all  the  others,  it 
follows  the  ninth,  and  comes  before  the  eleventh."  See 
Vastius  insurgent,  &c. 

Qui  vitat  molam,  vitat  farlnam.  Prov. — "  He  who  shuns  the 
mill,  shuns  the  meal."  With  everything  we  must  be 
content  to  take  the  attendant  evils.     See  Quifuoit,  &c. 

Qui  vult  decipi,  decipidtur.  Prov. — "  He  who  wishes  to  be 
deceived,  let  him  De  deceived." 

Quibus  res  tlrriida  aut  turbida  est; 

Pergunt  turbdre  usque,  ut  tie  quodpossit  conquiescere. 

Plaut. 
— "  They  whose  affairs  are  in  a  critical  or  perplexed  state 
proceed  to  render  them  more  perplexed,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  settled." 

Quicquid  ages  igltur,  magnd  spectdbere  seend.  Ovxd. — "  What* 
ever  you  do,  therefore,  you  will  be  acting  upon  an  ex- 
tended stage." 

Quicquid  agunt  hSmines  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. — Adapted 
from  Juvenal.  "  Whatever  men  are  engaged  in  makes  the 
medley  of  my  book." 

Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achlvi.  Hob. — See  Deli- 
rant  reges,  &c. 

Quicquid  erit,  superanda  omnia  fortuna  ferendo  est.  Vibo. 
— "  Whatever  may  befall  us,  all  (adverse)  fortune  can  be 
surmounted  by  enduring  it." 

Quicquid  est  boni  maris  levitate  extinguttur.  Sen. — "  What- 
ever is  good  and  virtuous  is  obscured  by  levity  of  con- 
duct." 
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Quicquid  est  Mud,  quod  sentit,  quod  sapit,  quod  vult,  quod 
viget,  cceleste  et  divtnum  est,  ob  eamque  rem  ceternum  sit 
necesse  est.  Cic. — "  Whatever  that  be,  which  thinks,  which 
understands,  which  wills,  which  acts,  it  is  something  heaven- 
ly and  divine,  and,  for  that  reason,  must  necessarily  be 
eternal." 

Quicquid  excessit  modum 
JPendet  instdbili  loco.     Sek. 

— "  Whatever  has  exceeded  its  due  bounds  is  always  in  a 
state  of  instability."     See  Est  modus  in  rebus,  &c. 

Quicquid  in  alt  um  fort  una  tulit,  ruitura  levat.  Sen. — "  What- 
ever fortune  has  raised  aloft,  she  has  raised  only  to  let  it 
fall."     See  JPrope  ad,  &c. 

Quicquid  in  eum  officii  cqntulMs,  id  ita  acctpio,  ut  in  me  ip- 
sum  te  putem  contulisse.  Cio. — "  Whatever  kindness  you 
may  confer  upon  him,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  though  you  con- 
ferred it  upon  myself.' ' 

Quicquid  in  linguam  venMt  offundXre. — "  To  pour  out  what- 
ever comes  upon  the  tongue."  To  say  whatever  comes 
uppermost. 

——Quicquid  multis peccdtur,  inultum  est.  Lucan. — "  Wher- 
ever a  crime  is  shared  by  many,  no  punishment  follows." 
Unless  it  is  agreed  that  atonement  shall  be  made  by  a 
scape-goat. 

Quicquid  plantdtur  solo  solo  cedit.  Law  Max. — "  Whatever 
is  affixed  to  the  soil  belongs  thereto. 

Quicquid  frmctpies  esto  brevis. Hob. — "  Whatever  you 

may  enjoin,  be  brief." 

Quicquid  servdtur,  cvptmus  magis,  ipstfque  furem 

Cura  vocat :  pauci,  quod  sinit  alter,  amant.         Ovid. 
— "  Whatever  is  treasured  up,  we  long  for  it  the  more,  and 
the  very  care  bestowed  on  it  invites  the  thief ;  few  care  for 
that  which  another  grants." 

Quicquid  sub  terris  est,  in  apricum  profiret  cetas  ; 

Defftdiet  condetque  nitentia. Hob. 

— "  Whatever  there  is  concealed  beneath  the  ground,  time 
will  bring  it  to  open  sunshine ;  and  will  bury  and  consign 
to  darkness  things  which  are  now  conspicuous." 

Quicquid  vult  habere  nemo  potest. — "  No  man  can  have  every- 
thing he  wishes  for." 


* 
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Quicunque  ambit  dignitatem  pristtnam, 
Igndvis  est  etiam  jocus  in  casu  gravi.     Ph\ed. 
— "  Whoever  has  fallen  from  his  previous  high  estate,  is  in 
his  heavy  calamity  the  butt  even  of  cowards." 

Quicunque  turpi  fraude  semel  innbtuit, 
Etiamsi  verum  dicit,  amittit  fidem.     Phjed. 
— "  Whoever  has  once  become  notorious  by  base  fraud, 
even  if  he  speaks  the  truth,  gains  no  belief." 

Quicunque  vult  servdri. — "  Whosoever  will  be  saved."  The 
beginning  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Quid  ad  farinas  T  Prov. — "  How  will  this  find  you  in  flour  ?  " 
What  profit  do  you  expect  from  this  ? 

Quid  ad  Mercurium  ?  Prov. — "  WTiat  has  this  to  do  with 
Mercury  P  "  He  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  this  ques- 
tion was  put  to  one  who  wandered  away  from  his  subject. 

Quid  ceternis  minorem 

Consiliis  ariimum  fat) gas  ?    Hob. 

— "Why  fatigue  your  mind,  unequal  to   eternal   pro- 
jects P" 

Quid  ajferre  consllii  potest,  qui  seipse  eget  consXlio  ?  Cio. 
— "  What  counsel  can  he  give  to  others,  who  has  need  of 
counsel  himself?  " 

Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculdmur  csvo 

Multa  ? Hob. 

— "  Why  do  we,  whose  life  is  so  short,  so  resolutely  aim  at 
so  many  things  ?  " 

Quid  datur  a  Divisfelici  optdtius  hord  ?  Catull. — "  What 
can  be  granted  us  by  the  gods  more  desirable  than  a 
happy  hour  ?  "  Meaning  favourable  opportunity,  or  lucky 
occasion,  which  was  termed  "  Felix  hora." 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non  ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error.  Hob.— 
"  What  is  becoming,  what  not ;  what  is  the  tendency  of 
excellence,  what  of  error." 

Quid  dPceat  vos,  nan  quantum  Uceat  vobis,  spectdre  debetis. 
— "  You  ought  to  consider,  not  what  is  lawful  for  you 
to  do,  but  what  is  becoming."  There  are  acts  not  for- 
bidden by  law  which  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  commit. 

Quid  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas,  s<epe  caveto.     "  Be 

ever  on  your  guard  what  you  say  about  another  man,  and 
to  whom  you  say  it."    Properly  Quod  de,  &c.,  which  see. 
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Quid  dem  T  quid  non  dem  T  rZnuis  tu  quodjubet  alter.   Hob. 

— "  What  shall  I  give  ?  what  shall  I  not  give  ?  you  refuse 

what  another  demands."     The  difficulties  of  authors  who 

have  to  write  for  capricious  readers. 
Quid  dignum    tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hidtuf      Hob.— 

"What  will  this  promiser  produce,  worthy  of  all  this 

gaping  ?  " 
Quid  dignum  tanto  tibi  ventre  guldque  precabor  T    Mjlbt.— 

"  What  shall  I  pray  for  as  worthy  of  so  vast  a  paunch 

and  appetite  as  yours  p  " 
Quid  dotnini  facient  audent  cum  tdliafures  T  Vibg. — "  What 

will  the  masters  be  doing  when  the  knaves  dare  do  such 

thingsP" 
Quid  dulcius  hbmtnum  genhri  a  naturd  datum  est,  quam  sui 

cuique  libVri  ?    Cio. — "  What  has  been  given  by  Nature 

more  dear  to  man  than  his  children  ?  " 
Quid  ego  ex  Mc  inopid  nunc  cSpiam  T    Teb. — "  What  am  I 

now  to  take  from  such  a  scarcity  p  "   Where  there  is  such 

a  want  of  everything,  who  can  take  from  the  little  there 

is? 
Quid  enim  f   ConcurrXtur — hora 

Momento  cito  mors  venit,  aut  victoria  lata.    Hor. 

— "  For  why  ?   They  join  battle,  and  in  a  moment  of  time 

there  comes  speedy  death  or  joyous  victory." 
-Quid  enim  ratione  timemus 

Aut  cilpXmus  f Juv. 

— "  For  what  is  there  that  we  either  fear  or  wish  for  as 

reason  would  direct  P  " 

Quid  enim  ealvis  infamia  nummis.     Juv.— "For  what 


matters  infamy  so  long  as  the  money  is  safe  ?  " 

— Quid  est  somnus,  gttida  nisi  mortis  imago  f      OvxD.— 

"  What  is  sleep  but  the  image  of  cold  death  P  " 

Quid  est  tarn  inhumdnum  quam  eloquentiam,  a  naturd  ad 
salutem  hdminum  et  ad  conservationem  datam,  ad  bonorum 
pestem  pemiciemquc  convert&re  t  Cio. — "  What  is  so  in- 
numan  as  to  convert  that  eloquence,  which  by  nature  has 
been  granted  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  man,  into 
the  annoyance  and  destruction  of  the  good  ?  " 

Quid  est  turpius  quam  senex  vivfre  inclpiens  ?  Sen.—"  What 
is  more  shocking  than  to  see  an  old  man  only  just  begin- 
ning to  live  ?  "      What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  see 
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a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  yet  a  child  in  the  practice  of 
virtue? 

Quid  facient  paud  contra  tot  millia  fortes  ?  Ovid. — "  What 
can  a  few  brave  men  do  against  so  many  thousands  ?  " 

Quid  fades,  fides  Veneris  si  veneris  ante  : 
Ne  ptireas  per  eas  ;  ne  stdeas,  sed  eas. 
— "What  should  you  do  if  you  come  into  Venus'  pre- 
sence P  That  you  may  not  perish  through  it,  sit  not 
down — but  begone."  A  punning  distich,  written  by  the 
Marquis  De  Bierve  in  the  17th  century,  on  the  words 
fades,  veneris,  pereas,  and  sedeas.  Quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  viii.  539. 

Quid  fads,  infelix  ?    Perdis  bona  vota. Ovtd. — "  What 

are  you  doing,  unhappy  man  ?  You  are  losing  our  good 
wishes." 

—Quid frustra  simulacra fugdcia  capias? 

Quodpetis,  est  nusquam  :  quod  amas  avertere,  perdes. 
Ista  repercussce  quam  cernis  imdglnis  umbra  est, 

Nil  haoet  ista  sui. Ovn>. 

— "  Why  dost  thou  vainly  catch  at  the  flying  image  ? 
What  thou  art  seeking  is  nowhere:  what  thou  lovest, 
turn  but  away  and  thou  shalt  lose ;  what  thou  seest,  is  but 
the  shadow  of  a  reflected  form ;  it  has  nothing  of  its  own." 
From  the  story  of  Narcissus. 

Quid  furor  est,  census  corpdre  ferre  suo  !  Ovm— "  What 
madness  it  is,  to  be  carrying  a  whole  fortune  on  one's 
back ! " 

Quid  habetpulchri  constructus  acervus  t    Hob. — "  What 

beauty  is  there  in  money  piled  up  in  heaps  ?  " 

Quidjuvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 
JPurtim  defossd  ttmtdum  depon&re  terrd  ?         Hob. 
— "  What  pleasure  can  it  afford  you  to  bury  stealthily  and 
in  fear  immense  sums  of  silver  and  gold  under  ground  ?  " 

Quid  leges  rine  mortbus 

Van<B  proficmnt  ? Hob. 

— "  Of  what  avail  are  empty  laws,  without  good  morals  ?  " 

Quid  magis  est  durum  saxo,  quid  mollius  undd  ? 
Dura  tamen  molli  saxa  cavantur  aqua.  Ovtd. 

— "  What  is  there  harder  than  stone,  what  more  yielding 
than  water  ?  Yet  hard  stones  are  hollowed  by  yielding 
water." 
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Quid,  mea  eumpugnat  tententia  teeum  T 

Quod  pU lit  tpermt,  rfpHit  quod  nuper  omisit  t 
JEstuat,  et  vita  disconvfnit  ordlne  toto  t  Hob. 

— "  What  think  you  of  me  when  my  judgment  is  at  vari- 
ance with  itself  P  When  it  despises  what  it  just  before 
desired,  and  desires  what  it  lately  rejected  P  When  it  'is 
agitated  by  passion,  and  disturbs  the  whole  tenor  of 'life  P  " 

Quid  mentem  traxitte  polo,  quid  prufuit  altum 

Erexisse  caput,  pgciidum  *i  more  pererrant  t     Cl attd. 
—"  What  profits  it  to  man  to  nave  derived  a  soul  from 
heaven,  what  to  lift  his  head  with  look  erect,  if,  after  the 
manner  of  brutes,  he  goes  astray?  " 

Quid  moror  exempli*,  quorum  me  turba  faiigat?  Ovm— 
"  Why  occupy  myself  with  illustrations,  the  number  of 
which  exhausts  me  ?  " 

Quid  nisi  victis  dolor  ? — "  What  is  there  but  misery  for  the 
conquered  ?  " 

Quid  non  ehriita*  designat  ?     Operta  recUdit  ; 
Speejubet  esse  rata*;  inpralia  trudit  inertem; 
Sollioiti*  Salmi*  onus  exXmit ;  oddScet  arte*.         Hob. 
— "  What  does  not  drink  achieve  P    it  discloses  secrets ; 
commands  our  hopes  to  be  ratified ;  urges  the  dastard  to 
the  fight  j  removes  pressure  from  troubled  minds  ;  teaches 
the  arts." 

Quid  non  mortdlia  pectSra  cogie, 

Auri  sacra  fames  ? VlBO. 

— "  To  what  crimes  dost  thou  not  impel  the  mortal  breast, 
cursed  greed  for  gold  P  " 

Quid  not  dura  refuglmus 

jfttiu  ?     Quid  intactum  nefasti 

Liqulmus  ?  Hob. 

— "  What  have  we,  an  evil  generation,  deemed  too  bad  P 

What  have  we,  a  wicked  race,  left  inviolate  ?  " 

Quid  nottri  philosSphi  ?  Nonne  in  hi*  libri*  ipsis,  quo*  aeri- 
bunt  de  eontemnendd  glorid,  sua  nomina  vnscr'ibunt?  Cic. 
— "  What  do  our  philosophers  ?  Do  they  not,  in  those 
very  books  which  they  write  on  the  contempt  of  glory, 
inscribe  their  own  names  ?  "    See  Qui  de,  &c. 

Quid  nunc?  —  "What  now?"  What  news  ?  A  person 
who,  like  the  Athenians  in  Saint  Paul's  time,  is  always  on 
the  hunt  for  news  is  satirically  called  a  quidnunc. 
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•Quid  oportet 


i 


Nosf(ic2re,  a  vulgo  longe  lateque  remote*  T    Hob. 

— "  What  then  must  we  do,  when  our  sentiments  differ 

so  far  and  wide  from  those  of  the  vulgar  ?  " 

Quid  pro  quo. — "  One  thing  for  another."     "  He  expects  a 
'quid pro  quo," — he  looks  for  something  in  return. 

Quid  protest,  Ponfice,  longo 

Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostendere  vultus 

Majorum  ? Jut. 

— "  What  boots  it,  Ponticus,  to  be  accounted  of  a  long 
line,  and  to  display  the  painted  busts  of  our  ancestors  P  " 

Quidprosunt  leges  sine  moribus? — See  Quid  leges,  Ac. 

Quidquaque  ferat  rtgio,  et  quid  quaque  reeuset.  ViBG.— 
"What  crop  each  soil  produces,  and  what  each  soil 
refuses  to  bear."  A  subject  for  the  chemical  agricul- 
turists. 

Quid  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  homtni  satis 

Cautum  est  in  horas. Hob. 

— "  Against  that  which  each  should  avoid,  no  man  takes 
sufficient  precaution  at  all  hours." 
Quid  rides  ?  Mutdto  nomine  de  te 

JFdbuIa  narrdtur. Hob. 

— "  Why  do  you  laugh  P  "  Ac.    See  Mutato  nomine,  Ac. 

Quid  Soma  faciam  ?    mentiri  nescio. Juv. — "  What 

shall  I  do  at  Borne  ?  I  know  not  how  to  lie."  He  alludes 
to  the  corruption  prevalent  in  Borne,  where  lying  was  the 
fashion. 

Quid  si  caelum  mat  ?  Prov. — "  What  if  the  sky  should  fall  ?  '• 
Signifying  the  height  of  improbability. 

Quid  ?  si  quis  vultu  torvoferus,  etpede  nudo, 
Exiguaque  toga  simulet  textbre  Uatonem  ; 
Virtutemne  reprasentet,  moresque  Catonis  t    Hob. 
— "  What !    If  any  savage,  by  a  stern  countenance  and 
bare  feet,  and  the  texture  of  a  scanty  gown,  were  to  ape 
Cato ;  would  he  represent  the  virtue  and  morals  of  Gato  r  " 

Quid  sitfuturum  crasfuge  quartre,  et 
Quern  sors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 

Appone. Hob. 

—  "Avoid  inquiring  what  may  happen  to-morrow,  and 
every  day  that  fortune  shall  bestow  on  you,  set  down  to 
your  gain."  *  •  . 
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—Quid  tit  puUArum,  quid  turpe,  guid  utile,  quid  turn.  Hob. 
— "  What  ib  lovely,  what  base,  what  profitable,  or  what 
the  contrary."  Horace  says  that  Homer  excels  in  the 
investigation  of  all  these  points. 

Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  conctpit,  ut  to 

CondtlU  von  pceniteat,  votique  pcracti  f       Jut. 

— "  "What  ia  there  that  you  enter  upon  under  such  favour- 
able auspices,  as  not  to  repent  of  your  undertaking  and 
the  accomplishment  of  your  wish  ?  " 

Quid  tarn  ridiculum  guam  appetire  mortem,  cum  vitam  tibi 
inquietam  fictris  tnetu  mortis  ?  %ES. — "  What  is  eo  ridi- 
culous, ae  to  seek  death,  when  you  have  made  your  life 
miserable  by  the  fear  of  death  r"  Addressed  to  those 
who  would  justify  suicide. 

Quid  te  exempta  jurat  spinis  do  plirlbut  una  T  Hob. — 
"  What  does  it  avail  you  if  one  thorn  is  extracted  out  of 
many  ?  "  The  removal  of  a  single  grievance  is  little  felt 
if  many  are  allowed  to  remain.     See  Exempta  jurat,  Ac,. 

Quiii  te  igUur  ritulit 

Beneficwn  este  orattdne,  H  ad  rem  auxilium  emortmm  ett  ? 

Plact. 
— "  What  does  it  signify  your  being  bounteous  in  talk,  if 
all  real  aid  is  dead  and  gone  p  " 

——-Quid  terra*  alio  calentet 

Sole  mutdmut  ? Hoe. 

— "Why  do  we  change  our  own  country  for  climates 
wanned  by  another  sun  F  "  Addressed  to  men  of  unset- 
tled dispositions. 

Quid  tibi  cum  giddio  f    Dtibiam  tcfft,  ndvlta,  pinum  : 

Hon  sunt  hie  dlgitit  arma  tenenda  tui*.  Ovid. 

— "  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  sword  P  Steers- 
man, guide  the  veering  bark.  These  are  not  the  imple- 
ments that  should  be  grasped  by  thy  fingers."  Lines 
which  may  be  aptly  addressed  to  one  who  vainly  endeav- 
ours to  distinguish  himself  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man. 

Quid  OH  cumptlSgo  ?  Terrd  eonienta  jvitset.  Ovid. — 
"  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  sea  P  With  the  land 
you  might  have  been  content." 

Quid  trittet  guerimonia 
Si  turn  supplicio  culpa  reeldltur  t    Hob. 
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— "  To  what  purpose  are  our  woeful  complaints,  if  sin  is 

not  checked  with  punishment  ?  " 
Quid  turpius  guam  sapientis  vitam  ex  insipientis  sermone 

pendtre  ? — u  What  more  unjust  than  to  form  an  estimate 

of  the  life  of  a  wise  man  from  the  words  of  a  fool  ?  " 
Quid  verum  atque  decent  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnia  in  hoc  sum. 

Hob. — "  My  care  and  study  is  what  is  genuine  and  proper, 

and  in  this  I  am  wholly  engaged." 
Quid  vetot  a  magnis  ad  res  exempla  minores 

Sumere  ? Ovid. 

"  What  forbids  me  to  apply  illustrations  from  great  mat- 
ters to  small  ones  ?  " 
Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ? 

Si  metit  Orcus 

Qrandia  cum  parvis,  non  exordbllis  auro.    Hob. 

— "  Of  what  use  are  estates  or  granaries,  if  death,  who 

cannot  be  bribed  by  gold,  mows  down  equally  the  great 

with  the  small  ?  " 
Quid,  victor,  gaudes?    Hac  te  victoria  perdet.     Ovtjd. — 

"  Why,  victor,  dost  thou  rejoice  ?  This  victory  shall  prove 

thy  ruin." 
Quid  violentius  aure  tyranni  ?    Juv. — "  What  is  more 

intemperate  than  the  ear  of  a  tyrant  ?  "     He,  least  of  all, 

will  brook  advice  or  the  honest  truth. 
Quid  virtus,  et  quid  sapientiapossit, 


Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssem.     Hob. 

— "  To  show  what  virtue  and  what  wisdom  can  do,  [Homer] 

has  propounded  Ulysses  as  an  instructive  pattern." 

Quid  voveat  dufoi  nutrlciila  majus  alumno, 

Quam  sapere,  etfari  ut  possit  qua  sentiat,  et  cut 
Oratia,fqmat  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumend  ?  Hob. 

— "  What  greater  blessing  could  a  tender  nurse  solicit  for 
her  beloved  child,  than  that  he  might  be  wise,  and  able  to 
express  his  sentiments,  and  that  respect,  reputation,  and 
health  might  be  his  lot  in  abundance,  and  a  respectable 
living  with  a  never-failing  purse  ?  " 

Quidam  ex  vultu  conjectiiram  faciunt  quantum  quisque  antmi 
habere  videdtur.  Cio. — "  Some  persons  are  able  vo  judge 
from  the  countenance,  how  much  intelligence  each  person 
is  likely  to  have." 
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Quidque  agat,  igndru*  stupet,  et  Mcjrmta  remittit 

Tfec  reUnere  valet. Otid. 

— "  Ignorant  what  to  do,  lie  is  stupefied  ;  he  neither  lets 
go  the  reins,  nor  holds  fast."     Said  of  Phaeton. 

Quidquid  dicunt,  laudo ;  id  rvrmm  ri  neganl,  laudo  id  qucque. 
Teh. — "  Whatever  they  iw,  I  praise  it  j  again,  if  they  deny 
it,  I  praise  that  too.  The  rule  of  conduct  of  a  time- 
serving flatterer.    Such  persons  the  Bomans  called  attent- 

Qutdquid  prater  spem  evenit,  id  omne  in  luero  est  deputan- 
dum.  Tee. — "  Whatever  has  resulted  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations, must  all  be  set  down  as  clear  gain." 

Quieta  non  movers.  Prov. — "  Not  to  move  things  at  rest." 
"To  let  well  alone." 

Quiete  et  purr,  atque  eleganter  octal  tetdtii,  plactda  et  Unit  re- 
corddtio.  Cic. — "  Of  a  life  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  in 
innocent  and  elegant  pursuits,  the  remembrance  is  pleas- 
ing and  delightful." 

Quilibet  potest  renuneidre  juri  pro  is  introdudo.  Law  Mas. 
— "  Any  one  may  renounce  the  benefit  of  a  stipulation  in- 
troduced exclusively  in  his  own  favour." 

Quiqun  Hits  cavil,  non  cavet  ipse  ribi.  Ovid.  —  "And  he 
that  has  defended  others  fails  to  defend  himself." 

Quique  magi*  tfgttur,  tectus  magi*  mtuat  igni*.  Ovtd. — 
"  And  the  more  the  flame  is  covered,  the  more  it  spreads." 

Qtiique  sui  memike*  alios  feeere  merendo.  YlBO.  —  See 
Inventus  out,  Ac. 

Qui*  etutodiet  ipso*  custodet?     Jot. — See  Pone  teratn,  &c 

Quit  desidrrio  fitpudor  out  modus 

Urn  eari  cXpttit  T Hob. 

— "What  moderation  or  limit  can  there  he  to  our  regret 
at  the  loss  of  so  dear  a  friend?  " 

Qui*  dent  hanc.  Mutes,  quit  nobis  extudit  artem  ?  TtKO.— 
"  What  god,  ye  Muses,  first  revealed  to  us  this  art  ?  " 

Qui*  enim  vvrtitem  ampleciitur  iptam, 

Pretmia  si  tollat? Jut. 

—"For  who  would  embrace  virtue  herself,  if  you  take 
away  the  reward  ?  "  No  man  is  utterly  disinterested  in 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  virtue ;  he  expects  at  least  the 
reward  of  a  good  conscience.  See  Si  cum,  &c,  and  Scire 
tuum,  Ac 
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Quis  est  enim,  qui  totum  diem  jaciilans,  non  Xttquando  coin* 
neat  ?  Cio. — "  For  who  is  there  that  will  not,  when  shoot- 
ing all  day  long,  at  last  hit  the  mark  ?  " 

Quis  espedlvit  psittdco  suum  \aigt  ?  Pees. — "  Who  taught 
that  parrot  nis  '  how  d'ye  do  ?  •  "  Who  taught  that 
fool  to  quote  G-reek  ? 

Quis  fallere  possit  amantem  T  Visa. — "  Who  can  deceive 
a  man  in  love  ?  "  Who  can  escape  a  lover's  jealous  vigil- 
ance? 

Quis  famulus  amantior  ddnfini  quam  Cants  ?  Colttm. — "  What 
servant  is  more  attached  to  nis  master  than  the  dog  P  " 

Quisfuit,  korrendos  primus  qui  protulit  enses  ? 
Quamferus,  et  vereferreus  ilXefuit  I  Tibtjl. 

— "Who  was  the  man  that  first  produced  the  dreadful 
sword?  how  savage,  bow  truly  iron-hearted  was  he!" 
The  play  upon  the  resemblance  of  the  words  ferus  and 
ferreus  cannot  be  expressed  in  English. 

Quis  furor,  O  eives,  qua  tanta  licentia  ferri?  JjVCAJX. — 
"  What  madness,  O  citizens !  why  this  dreadful  licence  of 
the  sword  ?  "  An  appeal  which  may  be  made  in  a  case  of 
popular  insurrection. 

Quis  inxqum 
Tarn  -pattens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus,  ut  tVneat  se  ?     Jut. 
— "  Who  can  be  so  tolerant  of  the  iniquities  of  the  city, 
so  steeled,  as  to  contain  himself?  " 

Quis  neget  arduis 
Pronos  reldbi posse  rivos 
Monflbus,  et  Tibtrim  reverti  ?    Hob. 
— "  Who  can  deny,  that  rivers  may  flow  upwards  to  the 
mountains,  and  that  the  Tiber  can  be  turned  back?" 
Said  in  derision  of  an  argument  which  cannot  be  supported 
upon  natural  grounds. 

Quis  nescit  primam  esse  historic  legem  ne  quid  falsi  dictre 
audeat  ?  Cic. — "  Who  knows  not  that  it  is  the  first  law 
of  history  not  to  dare  to  say  anything  that  is  false?" 

Quis  non  odit  varios,  leves,  f utiles/  Cic. — "Who  does  not 
dislike  the  fickle,  frivolous,  and  trifling  ?  " 

Quis  novus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes  ? 

Quam  sese  oreferens  ! VlBG. 

— "  What  think  you  of  this  wondrous  guest  who  has  come 
to  our  abode  ?    In  mien  how  graceful  he  appears  !  " 
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Qui*  potest  aut  corporis  firmitdti,  aut  fortunm  stahilitdti  con- 
fickre  ?  Cio. — "  Who  is  there  that  can  have  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  his  body,  or  the  stability  of  his  for- 
tune?" 

Quis  scit  an  adjieiant  hodiernm  crasftna  summa 

TempSra  Di  supSri  ? Hob. 

-—"Who  knows  whether  the  gods  above  will  add  a  morrow 
to  the  existence  of  to-day  ?  " 
Quis  taliafando 

TempVret  a  ikcrymis  ? Vibg. 

— "Who,  in  recounting  such  misfortunes,  can  refrain  from 
tears?" 

Quis  tultrit  Qraschos  de  seditione  guerentes  ?  Jut. — "  Who 
could  endure  the  Gracchi  complaining  of  sedition  ?  "  The 
Gracchi  were  tribunes  of  Rome,  and  demagogues  concern- 
ed in  every  seditious  movement  of  the  people.  The  quo- 
tation has  the  same  meaning  as  Clodius  accusat  mcechos. 

Quisnam  tgitur  liber  ?     Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus  ; 

Quern  neque  paup$ries\  neque  mors,  neque  vinculo  terrent  / 
Mesponsdre  cuptdiriibus,  contemntire  honores 
Forti8y  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus.        Hob. 
— "  Wlio  then  is  free  ?    The  wise  man  who  has  dominion 
over  himself ;  whom  neither  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  chains 
affright ;  resolute  in  checking  his  appetites,  and  in  con- 
temning honours ;  perfect  in  himself,  polished  and  round 
as  a  globe." 

Quisque  suos  pattmur  Manes.  Vibg. — "  We  each  of  us 

have  to  put  up  with  his  own  destiny." 

Quisquis  amat  ranam,  ranam  putat  esse  Didnam. — "  If  a  man 
is  in  love  with  a  frog,  he  will  think  his  frog  a  very  Diana." 
A  mediaeval  saying. 

Quo  ariimo. — "  With  what  mind,"  or  intention.  The  crimi- 
nality of  an  act  greatly  depends  upon  the  animus  with 
which  it  was  committed. 

Quo  bene  capisti,  sicpede  semper  eas.  Oyid. — "  Mayest  thou 
always  proceed  well  in  the  path  which  thou  hast  commenced 
so  well  to  tread." 

Quo  fata  trahunt  rPtrfthuntque,  segudmur.      Vibo. — 

"  Wherever  the  fates  lead  us,  let  us  follow."     Let  us  sub 
mit  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

Quo  jure.    Law  Term. — "  By  what  right." 
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Quo  jure,  qudque  injuria1.  Teb. — "Whether  right  or  whether 

wrong."     "  By  hook  or  by  crook." 
Quo  major  gloria,  eo  propior  invidia  est.      Lrv.  —  "  The 

greater  the  glory,  the  nearer  it  is  to  envy." 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.     Hoe.  —  See 

Nullius  addict  us,  &c. 
Quo  mihi  fortunas,  si  non  concedttur  uti  ?      Hob.  —  "Of 

what  use  is  fortune  to  me,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  enjoy 

it?" 
Quo  more  pyris  vesci  Cdlctber  jubet  hospes.     Hob. — 

"  After  the  manner  in  which  a  Calabrian  invites  his  guest 

to  feed  on  pears."     Fears  so  abounded  in  Calabria,  that 

hogs  were  fed  with  them.    Applicable  to  those  who  would 

force  on  you  that  which  is  of  little  value  and  for  which 

you  have  no  liking. 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris.    Hob. — "  Than  which  there 

is  nothing  greater  or  more  august  on  earth." 
Quo  non  ars  penetrat  ?  Discunt  l&crymdre  decenter.     Ovn). 

— "  To  what  point  does  not  art  proceed  ?  Some  even  study 

how  to  weep  with  grace." 
Quo  plus  sunt  potce,  plus  sitiuntur  aqua.      Ovid. — "The 

more  water  we  drink,  the  more  we  thirst." — The  more  we 

have,  the  more  we  want.      A  simile  derived  from  the 

dropsy. 
Quo  quisque  stultior,  eo  magis  insolescit. — "  The  more  foolish 

a  man  is,  the  more  insolent  he  becomes." 
Quo  res  cunque  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periclum, 

Una  salus  ambobus  erit. Vibo. 

— "However  things  may  turn  out,  we  shall  share  one 

common  danger,  enjoy  the  same  security." 
Quo  ruitis  generosa  domus?  male  credttur  hosti, 

Simplex  nobilitas,  perfida  tela  cave.  Ovxd. 

— "  Whither  rush  ye,  high-born  house  ?    It  is  unsafe  to 

trust  a  foe.    Unsuspecting  nobles,  beware  of  the  weapons 

of  treachery." 
Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servdbit  odorem 

Testa  diu. Hob. 

— "  A  cask  will  long  preserve  the  flavour  with  which,  when 

new,  it  was  once  impregnated."     Early  youth  is  especially 

susceptible  of  impressions  for  good  or  for  bad. 
Quo  tamen  adversis  jluctibus  ire  paras  ?    Ovtd.— "  Whither 
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then  do  yon  prepare  to  go  against  the  tide  of  circum- 
stances ?  " 

Quo  tendis  inertem, 
Hex  perUure,jugam?  nescis  hen,  perdiie  !  nescis 
Quern  fugias  ;  hostes  incurris,  dumfugis  hostem. 
Incidis  in  Scyllam  cupi&ns  mtdre  Charybdim. 

Philip  Gualtieb. 
— "Whither,  unfortunate  king,  dc^  thou  direct  thy  un- 
availing flight  P  Thou  knowest  not,  alas  !  doomed  man, 
whom  to  fly ;  "while  thou  fliest  from  one  foe  thou  art 
running  into  the  hands  of  another.  Thou  fallest  into  Scylla 
while  endeavouring  to  escape  Charybdis."  See  Incidit 
in,  &c. 

Quo  tfneam  vultus  mufantem  Proiea  nodo?  Hob. — '"In 
what  noose  shall  1  hold  this  Proteus,  who  is  always  chang- 
ing his  countenance  ?  "  How  confine  to  one  point  the 
man  who  is  always  shifting  his  ground  of  argument  ? 

Quo  tua  nonpossunt  offendi  pectdra  facto  ; 
Forsttan  hoc  dliojvdice  crimen  erit.         Ovid. 
— "  Perhaps  the  commission  of  that  by  which  your  own 
feelings  are  not  hurt,  may  be  a  fault  in  the  opinion  of 
another." 

Quoad  hoc.—"  Thus  far."    "  Quoad  hoc,  I  agree  with  you." 

Quocunque  asplcias,  nihil  est  nisi  pontus  et  aer; 
Nublbus  hie  tftrriidu*,flucfibu8  ille  minax.        Ovid. 
— "  Whichever  way  you  look,  there  is  nothing  but  sea  and 
air ;  the  latter  laden  with  clouds,  the  former  threatening 
with  billows." 

Quocunque  nomine  gaudet. — "  In  whatever  name  he  rejoices." 
By  whatever  name  he  may  be  known. 

— —Quocunque  volent,  ammum  auditoris  agunto.  Hob.— 
"  Let  them  lead  just  as  they  please  the  passions  of  the 
audience."     The  great  object  of  the  noet  and  the  orator. 

Quod  absurdum  est. — "  Which  is  absurd1."  See  JReductio  ad 
absurdum. 

m 

Quod  atibi  diminutum,  exequatur  iffibi.  JProv.  —  "  That 
which  is  curtailed  one  way  may  be  made  up  another." 
See  Non  omnia,  Ac. 

Quod  avertat  Deus  ! — "  Which  may  God  forbid !  "  Or,  more 

tersely,  "  God  forbid  !  " 

2c 
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Quod  caret  alternd  rVquie  durabXle  non  est  Ovid. — "  That 
which  is  without  alternate  repose  is  not  durable." 

Quod  certamlntbus  ortum,  ultra  metam  durat.  Yell.  Patbb. 
— "  What  is  begun  in  strife  lasts  beyond  our  calcula- 
tions.? Contention  should  if  possible  be  avoided  while 
there  is  still  room  for  negotiation. 

Quod  cessat  ex  reditu,  fruqalitate  suppledtur.  Pliny  the 
Younger. — "  Let  that  which  is  wanting  in  our  revenue  be 
made  up  by  frugality." 

Quod  cibus  est  aliis,  aliis  est  aire  venerium. — "  What  is  food 
for  some  is  black  poison  to  others."  Tastes  differ.  "  What 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

Quod  cuique  tempfris  ad  vivendum  datur,  eo  debet  esse  con- 
tentus.  Cio. — "  Each  ought  to  be  content  with  the  period 
of  existence  allotted." 

Quod  de  quoque  viro,  et  cut  dicas,  sape  caveto. — "Be  con- 
stantly on  your  guard  to  whom  you  speak  and  what  you 
say." 

Quod  decet  honestum  est,  et  quod  honestum  est  decet.  ClO. 
— "  Whatever  is  becoming  is  honourable,  and  whatever  is 
honourable  is  becoming." 

Quod  defertur  non  aufertur. — "  That  which  is  deferred  is  not 
relinquished."     "  Omittance  is  no  quittance."     Seulksp. 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum. — "  Which  was  to  be  proved." 
Abbreviated  Q.  J&.  D.,  and  generally  appended  to  the 
Theorems  of  Euclid. 

Quod  erat  faciendum. — "  Which  was  to  be  done."  Ab- 
breviated Q.  E.  F.,  and  appended  to  the  Problems  of 
Euclid. 

Quod  est  violentum  non  est  durabile.  Prov. — "  That  which 
is  violent  cannot  last  long." 

Quod  huic  qfficium,  qua  laus,  quod  decus  erit  tanti  quod 
adipisci  cum  dolore  corporis  velit,  qui  dolorem  summum 
malum  sibi  persuashit  f  quamporro  quis  ignommiam,  quam 
turpitudinem  non  pertuUrit,  ut  effugiat  dolorem,  si  id  sum- 
mum  malum  esse  decrevitf  Cic. — "What  office,  what 
commendation,  what  honours,  will  be  so  highly  valued  by 
him  who  considers  pain  the  greatest  of  evils,  that  he  will 
earn  them  at  the  expense  of  bodily  pain  ?  And  what 
ignominy,  what  baseness,  will  he  not  submit  to,  merely 
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to  avoid  pain,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  greatest 

of  ills  ?" 
Quod  in  corde  sobrii,  id  in  lingud  ebrii.     J?rov. — "  What  a 

man  keeps  in  his  breast  when  sober  is  at  his  tongue's 

end  when  drunk."     See  In  vino,  Ac. 
Quod  latet  ignotum  est,  ignoti  nulla  cuptdo.     Otid. — "  That 

which  lies  hid  is  unknown ;  for  what  is  unknown  there  is  ^    ^ 

no  desire."   "  What  the  eye  sees  not,  the  heart  rues  not."  Wjf*  ' 
Quod  licet  ingrdtum  est,  quod  non  licet,  dcrius  urit. — Ovip.   jhri 

— "  What  is  accessible  is  but  little  esteemed,  what  is  * ,    - 

denied  is  eagerly  desired."  -^UcMi 

Quod  malefers,  assuesce  ;  feres  bene.    Multa  vetustas 

Zenit.* Ovn>. 

— "  What  you  endure  with  impatience,  accustom  yourself 

to ;  and  you  will  endure  it  with  patience.    Time  makes 

many  things  endurable."     See  Optimum  elige,  Ac. 
Quod  medicamenta  morbis  exhtbent,  hoc  Jura  negotiis. — "  Laws 

are  of  the  same  use  in  the  affairs  of  men,  as  medicines  in 

diseases." 

Quod  medicorum  est, 

Promittunt  mtdtci,  tractantfabriliafabri.    Hob. 

— "  Physicians  undertake  what  belongs  to    physicians! 

mechanics  handle  the  tools  of  mechanics." 
Quod  munus  reipubUcce  qfferre  majus  mfliusve  possiimus,  quam 

si  docemus  at  que  erudimus  juventutem  ?      Cio. — "  What 

greater  benefit  can  we  confer  upon  the  state,  or  what 

more  valuable,  than  if  we  teach  and  train  up  the  young  P  " 
Quod  naturdlis  rfttio  inter  omnes  hdmtnes  eonstltuit,  vocdtur 

jus  gentium. — "  That  which  natural  reason  has  established 

among  all  men,  is  called  the  law  of  nations." 
Quod  nescias  damndre,  summa  est  temMtas. — "  It  is  extreme 

presumption  to  condemn  what  you  do  not  understand." 
Quod  nimis  mlstri  volunt,  hoe  f&cHe  credunt. — "  That  which 

the  wretched  anxiously  wish  for,  they  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve." 
Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  coram  est. — "  What  is  not  wanted 

is  dear  at  a  penny."   A  saying  of  Cato,  quoted  by  Seneca. 
Quod  non  potest,  vult  posse  qui  nimium  potest.     Sew. — "  He 

who  is  able  to  do  too  much,  wishes  to  do  more  than  he  is 

able."    The  thirst  for  power  becomes  the  more  insatiate 

the  more  it  is  gratified. 

2  c  2 
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•Quod  nunc  rfitio  est,  impetus  ante  fait.    Oyid. — "  What 


is  now  an  act  of  reason  was  an  impulse  before." 
-Quod  optanti  Divdm  promittere  nemo 


Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en  !  attulit  ultro.    Vibg. 
— "  That  which  not  one  of  the  gods  would  have  ventured 
to  promise  to  your  supplications,  behold!  the  revolving 
day  has  spontaneously  bestowed."  Said  of  some  unlooked- 
for  piece  of  good  fortune. 

Quo d  tfUiit  spernit,  repUit  quod  nuper  omisit.  Hob. — "  What 
he  formerly  sought,  he  now  despises,  and  seeks  again  that 
which  he  lately  rejected.* '  A  description  of  the  unsettled 
mind  of  a  wayward  and  capricious  man. 

Quod petis  hie  est; 

Est  Ulubris. Hoe. 

— "  What  you  seek  is  here — it  is  at  Ulubr®."    Happiness 
may  be  enjoyed  even  in  the  meanest  of  places. 

Quodpetis,  id  sane  invlsum  est  acldumque  dudbus.  Hob. — 
"What  you  ask  for  is  detestable  and  nauseous  to  two 
other  persons."  Said  of  an  author,  desirous,  but  unable, 
to  please  the  tastes  of  three  different  readers. 

Quod  prastdre  potes,  ne  bis  promises  ulli; 

Ne  sis  verbosus,  dum  vis  urbdnus  haberi.     Cato. 
— "  Promise  not  twice  to  any  man  the  service  you  may  be 
able  to  render  him  ;  and  be  not  loquacious,  if  you  wish  to 
be  esteemed  for  your  kindness." 

Quod  p&deat  sociumprudens  celdre  memento. — "  What  shames 
thy  friend,  be  prudent  and  conceal." 

Quod  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  horriini  satis 

Cautum  est  in  horas. Hob. 

— "  Man  is  never  sufficiently  on  his  guard  from  hour  to 
hour  what  to  avoid." 

Quod  ratio  ntquiit,  scepe  sanavit  mora.  Sen. — "  Time  and  pa- 
tience have  often  cured  what  reason  could  not." 

Quod  satis  est  cui  continuity  nihil  amplius  optet.  Hob.— 
"He  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  enough  should  wish  for 
nothing  more." 

Quod  scis,  nihil  prodest :  quod  nescis,  multum  obest.  Cic. — 
"What  you  know  profits  you  nothing,  what  you  don't 
know  is  a  great  loss."    An  instance  of  Antithesis. 

Quodsequitur,fugio;  quod fugit, usque  sequor.  Ovid. — "What 
follows  me,  I  ny ;  what  flies  me,  I  continue  to  pursue." 
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Quod  ti  defieiant  vires,  auddcia  eerie 

Laos  erit ;  in  magnit,  et  voluitee  tat  ett.     Pbopebt. 
— "  Even  though  the  strength  should  fail,  still  boldness 
shall  have  its  praise ;  in  great  undertakings  it  is  enough 
to  have  attempted." 

Quod  ti  tantus  amor  menti,  si  tanta  cupido  ett, 

Jilt  insdnojuvat  indulgere  labori, 

Acclpe  gum  peragenda  print. Vibg. 

— "  But  if  ao  great  a  passion,  so  ardent  a  lore  of  enter- 
prise, influences  your  mind,  and  you  delight  to  undertake 
a  task  so  desperate,  hear  what  must  first  Be  done." 

Quod  sis  ette  velit,  nikilque  mails.  Mart. — "Wish  to  be 
what  you  are,  and  consider  nothing  preferable." 

Quod  sort  Jeret,  feremiat  eeouo  Animo.  Tek. — "  Whatever 
fortune  may  bring,  let  us  bear  it  with  equanimity." 

Quod  supra  not,  nihil  ad  not.  Prov.- — "That  which  is 
above  us  is  nothing  to  us."  Originally  a  saying  of  So- 
crates, intimating  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  pry 
into  mysteries  beyond  our  comprehension.  See  Qua 
supra,  &c. 

Quod  tarn  grande  eophot  clamat  tibi  turba  togdta, 

Won  tu,  Pompom,  ecena  diserta  tua  ett.  Mabt. 

— "  The  reason  why  the  gown-clad  multitude  receives  you, 
Pomponius,  with  such  loud  plaudits  is,  not  that  you,  but 
that  your  dinner,  speaks  with  eloquence." 

Quod  tantis  Somnna  manus  contexerit  annis, 
Proditor  unut  inermi,  angutto  tempore  vertit.     Claud. 
— "  What  the  Roman  hand  constructed  in  so  many  years,  a 
single  traitor,  unarmed,  overthrew  in  one  short  moment." 
A  censure  against  Bufinus. 

Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  altfri  ne  feeerit. — "Do  not  unto 
another  what  you  would  not  have  done  unto  yourself." 

Quod  verum,  simplex,  tineerumque  ett,  id  natures  hOmintt  ett 
aptitt'imum.  Cic. — "  That  which  is  true,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere, is  most  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man." 

Quod  tide. — "  Which  see."     Often  written  g.  v. 

Quod  vidimus  testamur. — "  We  testify  that  we  have  seen." 
1  Join  iii.  11. 

Quod  vile  ett  earum,  quod  earum  ett  vile,  putato  ; 

Sic  tibi  nee  parens,  neo  amrus  habibbrit  ulli.  CatO. 
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— "  Consider  that  what  is  inferior  is  dear,  and  'what  is 
dear  is  inferior ;  so  you  will  neither  appear  stingy  to  your- 
self, nor  be  considered  avaricious  by  others." 

Quod  volunt  homines,  se  bene  veUe  putant. — "  What  men  wish 
for,  they  think  themselves  right  in  wishing  for." 

Quod  vosjus  coqvt,  id  voluntdte  impe'tret.  Tbe.— "  That  which 
the  law  would  compel  you  to  ao,  let  him  obtain  as  of  your 
own  free  will."  Concede  with  a  good  grace  that  which 
the  Jaw  will  not  allow  you  to  withhold. 

Quodcunque  attfgerit,  si  qua  est  studiosa  sinistri, 
Ad  vitium  mores  instruct  inde  suos.  Ovid. 

— "  Whatever  comes  in  a  woman's  way,  if  she  is  at  all 
inclined  to  do  wrong,  she  will  strain  to  her  vicious  pur- 
poses." 

Quodcunque  osfendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi.  Hob. — "  What- 
ever you  show  me  in  such  a  manner,  I  detest  and  disbe- 
lieve. Said  with  reference  to  the  exhibition  on  the  stage 
of  shocking  and  disgusting  objects. 

Quodlibet. — "  Whatever  you  please."  A  farrago  or  miscel- 
lany. This  name  is  also  given  to  a  pot-pourri,  or  song, 
composed  of  scraps  or  verses  of  other  songs,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Cento  of  the  later  Soman  poets. 

Quomddo  Mbeas,  Mud  refert  ;  jurene  an  injuria.  Plaut. — 
"  The  question  is,  In  what  way  you  get  it,  whether  right- 
fully or  wrongfully." 

Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  pracordia  virtus.  Visa. — 
"  Sometimes  valour  will  return  even  into  the  breasts  of  the 
conquered."     When  it  is  prompted  by  despair. 

Quoniam  diu  vixisse  denegdtur,  illiquid  facidmus  quo  possimus 
ostendere  nos  vixisse.  Cio. — "  As  length  of  life  is  denied 
us,  let  us  do  something  by  which  we  may  show  that  we 
have  lived." 

Quoniam  id  fieri  quod  vis  non  potest, 
Velis  id  quod  possit—  Tbe. 

— "  As  that  cannot  be  done  which  you  desire,  wish  for 
something  that  can  be  done." 

Quoniam  quidem  circumventus  ab  inimicis  praceps  agor,  incen- 
dium  meum  rulnd  restinguam.  Sall. — "  Since,  then,  I  am 
so  beset  by  foes  and  hurried  on  to  destruction,  I  will 
extinguish  the  flame  in  which  I  perish  by  their  ruin.'9 
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From  the  speech  of  Catiline  to  the  senate,  when  accused 
by  them  of  conspiring  against  the  state. 

Quorum  cemuldri  exoptat  negligentiam 

Potius  quam  ipsorum  obscurant  diligentiam.    Teh. 

— "  Whose  carelessness  (of  style)  he  prefers  to  emulate, 

rather  than  the  laboured  abstruseness  of  the  others." 

Quorum  dntmus  meminisse  horret  luctuque  re/Ogit.  Vibg.— 
"At  the  remembrance  of  which  my  soul  shudders,  and 
has  shrunk  back  with  grief." 

Quorum  pars  causas,  et  res,  et  nbmXna  quwret; 
Pars  rfferet,  quamvis  ndverit  ipsa  parum.      Ovid. 
— "  Some  will  be  making  inquiries  as  to  the  reasons,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  names ;  some  again  will  be  explain- 
ing, although  they  themselves  know  but  little  about  it." 
Quorum  pars  magna  fiti.    Vibg. — See  Quaque  ipse,  Ac. 


Quos  Deus  vultperdire  demeniat  prius. — "  Those  whom  God 
has  a  mind  to  ruin  he  first  deprives  of  their  senses." 
Aptly  applied  to  persons  whose  obstinacy,  or  pride,  leads 
them  into  errors  portentous  of  their  fall.  See  At  Damon, 
Ac.,  and  Quern  Jupiter,  Ac. 

Quos  ego Vibg. — "Whom  I "  will  chastise.     A 

good  illustration  of  the  figure  Aposiopesis. 

Quos  ills  timorum 
Maanmus  haud  urget  lethi  meius :  inde  ruendi 
Inferrum  mens  prona  viris,  dmmwque  eapdces 

Mortis. Luoak. 

— "  The  dread  of  death,  that  greatest  of  fears,  does  not 
influence  them :  hence  they  are  inspired  to  rush  upon  the 
sword,  and  are  ever  ready  for  death." 
•Quos  nunc  perscrtbere  longum  est. — "  Whom  it  would  be 


tedious  just  now  to  enumerate."     See  Cum  multis,  Ac. 
•Quot  cftpltum  trivunt,  tdtidem  studiorum 


Millia. Hob. 

— "  As  is  the  number  of  men  who  exist,  so  is  the  diversity 

of  their  pursuits." 
Quot  homines,  tot  sentential.    Teb. —  "So  many  men,  so 

many  minds."     See  the  preceding,  and  Denique  non, 

Ac. 
Quot  servi,  tot  hostes.    Sen. — "  As  many  servants,  so  many 

enemies."    Every  servant  you  keep  has  an  opportunity  of 

becoming  your  enemy. 
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Quoftdie 
Pridie  caveat,  nefaciat  quod  pigeat  postridie.    Platjt. 
— "  Let  each  man  take  care  not  to  do  to-day  what  he  may 
regret  to-morrow." 

•Quoties  flenti  Theseius  heros 
Siste  modum,  dixit,  neque  enim  for  tuna  querenda 
Sola  tua  est ;  similes  aliorum  respice  casus, 

Mitius  ista  feres. Ovid. 

— "  How  often  did  the  hero,  the  son  of  Theseus  say  to  her 
as  she  wept,  *  Restrain  thy  grief ;  for  thy  lot  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  lamented ;  consider  the  like  calamities  of 
others,  thou  wilt  then  bear  thine  own  better.' " 

Quotiescumque  gradum  fades,  toties  tibi  tudrum  virtutum 
veniat  in  mentem.  Cio. — "  As  often  as  you  make  a  step, 
so  often  let  your  merits  occur  to  your  mind."  The  words 
addressed  by  his  mother  to  Spurius  Carviliua,  who  had 
been  rendered  lame  by  a  wound  received  in  battle. 

Quousque  tandem  abutere  patientid  nostrd?  Cio. — "How 
long,  pray,  will  you  abuse  our  patience  ?  "  The  beginning 
of  Cicero's  first  Philippic  against  Catiline. 

Quum  labor  extudVritfastidia,  siccus,  indnis, 

Sperne  cibum  vilem  ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno 

Ne  blberis  diluta. Hob. 

— "  "When  exercise  has  worked  off  squeamishness,  dry  and 
hungry  as  you  are,  then  despise  plain  food;  and  don't 
drink  anything  but  Hymettian  noney  qualified  with 
Falernian  wine."     Said  ironically,  of  course. 

Quum  sunt partium  jura  obscura,  reo  potius  favendum  est  quam 
auctori.  Law  Max. — "  "When  the  rights  of  the  parties  are 
doubtful,  favour  must  be  shown  to  the  defendant  rather 
than  the  complainant." 


B. 

S.  I.  P.,  for  Bequiescat  in  pace. — "  May  he  resl  in  peace." 
These  initials  frequently  terminate  the  epitaph  of  persons 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion. 

Radit  usque  ad  cutem.  JProv. — "  He  shaves  close  to  the 
skin."  Applied  to  a  person  who  is  rigorously  exact- 
ing. 
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•Rami  felicia  poma  ferentes.     Ovid. — "  Branches  bear* 


ing  beauteous  fruit." 
•Rapidus  tnontdno  flumine  torrent 


Sternit  agros,  sternit  sata  lata,  bownque  labores, 

JPracipitesque  trahit  sylvas. VlB€k 

— "The  raging  torrent  of  the  mountain-stream  sweeps 
over  the  fields,  levels  the  smiling  crops  and  the  labours  of 
the  oxen,  and  carries  headlong  the  trees  of  the  forest." 

Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  similKma  cygno.  Ovn>. — "A 
bird  rarely  seen  on  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan." 
A  thing  so  utterly  unknown  in  those  times,  that  it  was 
Bupposed  not  to  exist.  The  first  four  words  are  often 
used  ironically. 

Bora  est  adeo  concordia  forma 

Atque  pudicitue. Jut. 

— "  So  rare  is  the  union  of  beauty  and  virtue."  Beauty 
is  greatly  exposed  to  the  arts  of  temptation,  which  in  the 
corrupt  age  of  Juvenal  were  exercised  with  almost  uni- 
versal success. 

Mara  fides  pietasque  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur.  Luoak. — 
"  Faith  and  piety  are  rarely  found  among  the  men  who 
follow  the  camp."  This  is  a  severe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
undeserved,  censure  against  the  military  profession. 

Sara  quidem  virtus,  auam  non  fortuna  gubemat.  Ovxd. — 
"  Bare  indeed  is  that  virtue  which  fortune  does  not  go- 


vern." 


Hard  temptirum  felicitate,  nbi  sentlre  qua  velis,  et  qua  sentias 
dicere  ticei.  Tacit. — "  Such  was  the  uncommon  happiness 
of  the  times,  that  you  might  think  what  you  would  and 
speak  what  you  thought."  A  description  of  the  freedom 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Eoman  empire  in  the  reigns 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

Rari  nantes  in gurglte  vasto.  Yibg.  —  "A  few  swim- 
ming here  and  there  in  the  vasty  deep."  A  description 
of  sailors  endeavouring  to  escape  from  shipwreck ;  but 
sometimes  applied  to  literary  works,  in  which  a  few  happy 
thoughts  may  be  found  here  and  there  amid  an  ocean  of 
nonsense.     See  Apparent  rari,  &c. 

Rari  quippe  boni  ;  numero  vis  sunt  tofidem  quot 
Thebarum  porta,  vel  dlvitis  ostia  Nili.  Jut. 

— "  Few  indeed  are  the  good ;  their  number  is  scarce  so 
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many  as  the  gates  of  Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  fertilising 
Nile."  The  gates  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  were  one  hundred 
in  number,  those  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia  seven. 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 

Destruit  pede  poena  claudo.    Hob. 

— "  Justice  has  rarely,  with  halting  foot,  failed  to  over- 
take the  evil-doer  in  nis  flight." 

Rarus  enimferme  sensus  communis  in  Hid 

Fortund. Juy. 

— "  Common  sense  is  seldom  found  with  great  fortune." 
Men  when  suddenly  elevated  are  apt  to  lose  their 
senses. 

Rarus  sermo  Mis,  et  magna  libido  tacendi.  Juv.— "They 
speak  but  seldom,  and  show  a  great  love  of  silence."  Said 
with  reference  to  men  who  affect  a  silent  and  solemn  de- 
portment, as  indicative  of  wisdom  and  solid  sense :  copy- 
ists of  Lord  Burleigh's  expressive  nods. 

R&tio  et  auctbritas,  duo  clarissima  mundi  himXna.  Coke. — 
"Beason  and  authority,  the  two  brightest  lights  of  the 
world." 

R&tio  et  consilium  propria  duds  artes.  Tacit. — "  Thought 
and  deliberation  are  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  general." 

Ratio  et  ordtio  conciliant  inter  se  hdmtnes.  Neque  ulld  re 
longius  absUmus  a  naturd  ferdrum,  Cio. — "Season  and 
speech  unite  men  to  each  other.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
which  we  differ  more  entirely  from  the  brute  creation." 

Ratio  justifica. — "  The  reason  which  justifies." 

Ratio  quasi  qumdam  lux  lumenque  vita.  Cio. — "  Beason  is, 
as  it  were,  the  guide  and  light  of  life." 

Ratio  suasoria. — "  The  reason  which  persuades." 

Rdtiondbile  tempus. — "A  reasonable  time." 

Re  infectd. — "The  business  being  unfinished."  His  object 
being  unaccomplished. 

• Re  ipsd  rfyperi, 

Facilitate  nihil  esse  htimlni  melius  neque  clementid.    Tee, 
— "  I  have  found  by  experience  that  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  a  man  than  an  easy  temper  and  complacency. 

Re  opttulandum  non  verbis.  Frov. — "We  must  assist  in 
deeds,  not  in  words." 

Re  secundd  fortis,  dubid  fuqax.  Fhjbd. — "In  prosperity 
courageous,  in  danger  timid." 
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.Rebut  anaustis  animotus  atque 
iortie  appdre;  sajnenter  idem 
ContrShes  vento  nimtam  secundo 

Turylda  vela.  Hok. 

— "  In  adversity,  appear  fall  of  resolution  and  undaunted ; 
in  like  manner  prudently  reef  your  sails,  when  too  much 
distended  by  a  prosperous  gale." 
Rebus  in  angvstix  facile  eel  contemners  mortem; 

SerfUer  illefacit  qui  miter  ette  potent.  '■  Mart.   . 

— "  In  adversity  it  is  easy  to  show  contempt  for  death ; 
he  acts  with  fortitude,  who  can  endure  being  wretched." 
Suicide  is  cowardice : 

"  The  coward  dares  to  die,  the  brave  live  on." 
Bebue  secundis  etiam  egregioe  duces  insolescire.     Tacit. — 
"  In  the  moments  of  prosperity,  even  the  best  of  generals 
are  apt  to  be  too  much  elated." 
Rebut  tie  stantibus. — "  Such  being  the  state  of  things." 
-Recenti  ment  trlpfdat  metu.     Hob. — "  My  mind  is  still 
d  with  terror." 


Duke  mihiforXre  ett  amico.     Hob. 

— "  It  is  delightful  to  launch  out  on  receiving  my  friend 

once  more." 

Reripiunt fosmime sustentacula  a  nobis. — "Women  receive 
support  from  us."     Motto  of  the  Patten-makers'   Com- 

Recta  actio  mm  erit,  nisi  recta  fuit  voluntas,  ab  hde  enim  ett 
actio.  Rurtut,  voluntas  non  erit  recta,  nisi  hUbXtvt  dnimi 
rectus  Juerit,  ab  hoc  enim  ett  voluntas.  Seh. — "An  action 
will  not  be  right  unless  the  intention  is  right,  for  from 
it  springs  the  action.  Again,  the  intention  cannot  bo 
right  unless  the  state  of  the  mind  is  right,  for  from  it 
proceeds  the  intention." 

Seetius  vives,  Llcini,  neaue  altum 

Semper  urgendo,  neque,  dumproeellas 
Cautut  horrcscit,  ntmium  premendo 

IAttus  iniquum.         *  Hoe. 


— "  Tou  will  live  more  prudently,  Ucinins,  by  neither  al- 
ways keeping  out  at  sea,  nor,  while  you  are  cautiously  in 
dread  of  storms,  by  hugging  too  much  the  hasaroona 
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Rectus  in  curid.  Law  Phrase. — "  Upright  in  the  court." 
The  state  of  a  man  who  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  with 
clean  hands. 

Becusdtio  judtcis. — "  Exception  taken  to  the  judge." 

Beddas  amicis  tempdra,  uxori  voces, 
Antmum  relaxes,  otiwn  des  corpdri.     Phjsd. 
— "  Give  time  to  your  friends,  your  leisure  to  your  wife, 
relax  your  mind,  and  refresh  your  body."     Lines  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  immersed  in  business. 

Sedde  vicem  ntfritis  ;  grato  licet  esse. Ottd. — "  Make 

some  return  for  my  kindness;  you  may  now  be  grate- 

BeddZre  persona  scit  convenientia  cuique.  Hob. — "  He  knows 
how  to  assign  to  each  person  a  suitable  part."  He  knows 
what  best  suits  each  character.  Said  of  a  dramatic 
writer. 

BeddZre  qui  voces  jam  scitpuer,  etpede  certo 
Signat  humum,  gestit  pHribus  coltiidtre,  et  tram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  Umhre,  et  mutdtur  in  horas.        Hob. 
— "  The  child  who  just  knows  how  to  talk  and  to  walk, 
delights  to  play  with  his  equals,  is  easily  provoked  and 
appeased,  and  changes  with  every  hour." 

Bedaite  depdsKtum  ;  pittas  sua  feeder  a  servet ; 

Fraws  absit ;  vticuas  cadis  habete  manus.         Ovtd. 

— "Bestore  the  pledge  intrusted;  let  affection  observe 

her  duties ;  be  there  no  fraud ;  keep  your  hands  free  from 

bloodshed." 

BVdeat  ntfstris,  flbeat  fortuna  superbifi.     Hob. — "  May 

fortune  revisit  the  wretched,  and  forsake  the  proud ! " 

Bedire  ad  nuces. — "  To  return  to  the  nuts."  To  become  a 
child  again. 

Bedit  agrtcdlis  labor  actus  in  orbem, 

Atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvttur  annus.     YiBO. 
— "  The  farmer's  toil  returns  in  a  circle,  and  the  year  re- 
volves in  its  former  footsteps." 

Beddlet  lucernam. —  "It  smells  of  the  lamp."  See  Olet 
lucernam. 

Beductio  ad  absurdum. — "  A  reduction  to  an  absurdity."  A 
phrase  used  in  logical  or  mathematical  reasoning,  when 
the  adversary  is  reduced  to  submission  by  proving  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  position. 
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Eefi-iedre  cieatricem. — "To  open  a  wound  afresh."  "To  rip 
up  an  old  sore."     To  revert  to  a  former  grievance. 

Bege  ineSlumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est ; 

Amino,  ruperejidem,  eonstruetaque  mella  , 

Diripuere  ipsa,  et  orates  solvere  Javorvm.     Yibo. 
— "  While  the  king  is  safe  one  mind  animates  all ;  when    . 
he  is  dead  they  dissolve  their  union,  and  themselves  tear 
to  pieces  the  fabric  of  their  honey,  and  demolish  the   ' 
structure  of  their  combs."  From  this  circumstance,  Virgil 
expresses  his  opinion  that  bees  are  endowed  with  some- 
thing more  than  instinct.     The  presiding  bee  was,  by  the 
ancients,  erroneously  called  the  "  king." 

Beats  iicuntuT  multit  ttrgere  eulullis, 

£t  torquere  mero,  qitem  perspexisse  labiirent, 

An  sit  amicitid  digitus. Hob. 

— "  Certain  kings  are  said  to  ply  with  many  a  cup,  and  to 
test  with  wine,  the  man  whom  they  are  anxious  to  prove, 
whether  he  be  worthy  of  their  friendship." 

Ettjia,  crede  mihi,  res  est,  svecurrih-e  lapsis.  Ovid. — "'Tis  a 
kingly  act,  believe  me,  to  succour  the  distressed." 

Ilegtbus  boni  quam  mali  suspeetidres  sunt,  semperque  his  aliena 
virtue  formidolosa  eat.  Sall. — "  Good  men  are  more  sus- 
pected by  kings  than  bad  ones ;  and  distinguished  virtues 
in  other  men  are  always  to  them  a  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion." "When  a  man  has  no  rivals  in  station,  he  is  apt  to 
become  suspicious  of  those  who  are  his  successful  rivals  in 
the  practice  of  virtue. 

Bfgibus  hie  mo*  est ;  vhi  eqtios  wercantur  opertos 
Tnspiciunt ;  ne  si  facia,  tit  tape,  decora 
Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emptarem  indieat  hiantem, 
Quod  pulchrie  dunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix.  Hob. 
— "This  is  the  custom  with  men  of  fortune  when  they  , 
purchase  horses,  they  inspect  them  covered ;  that  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  fine  forehand  is  supported  by  a  tender 
hoof,  it  may  not  deceive  the  buyer,  eager  for  the  bargain,  ' 
because  the  buttocks  are  handsome,  the  head  small,  and 
the  neck  stately." 

Regis  ad  exemplar  totu*  componltur  orbit. — "  The  whole  com- 
munity ia  regulated  by  the  example  of  the  king."  See 
Componitur  orbis,  Ac. 

Jlfgium  donum. — "  The  royal  gift."   A  sum  of  money  granted  - 
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yearly  by  the  Crown  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ireland 
is  bo  called. 

Regius  morbus. — "  The  royal  disease."  In  the  classical  au- 
thors this  means  the  jaundice,  but  when  used  by  mediaeval 
writers,  it  signifies  the  malady  now  known  as  the  "  king's 
evil." 

Regndre  nolo,  liber  ut  non  sim  mihi.  Phjed. — "  I  would  not 
be  a  king  to  lose  my  liberty." 

Regula  ex  jure,  non  jus  ex  regiild  sumitur.  Law  Max. — "  The 
practice  is  taken  from  the  law,  not  the  law  from  the  prac- 
tice." 

Begum  aqudbat  opes  dritmis ;  serdque  revertens 

Node  domum,  ddpibus  mensas  onerabat  inemptis.     VlBO. 
— "He  equalled  the  wealth  of  kings  in  contentment  of 
mind ;  and  at  night  returning  home,  would  load  his  board 
with  unbought  dainties."    A  description  of  the  happy  life 
of  the  old  man  Corycius. 

Begum  frlicitas  multis  miscetur  mails. — "  The  happiness  of 
&ings  is  alloyed  by  many  evils." 

Rei  mandates  omnes  sapientes  primum  pravorti  deeet.  Plato. 
— "  It  behoves  all  wise  men  to  give  their  first  attention  to 
the  business  intrusted  to  them." 

Reipublica  forma  lauddri  facilius  quam  evenire,  et  si  evenit, 
hand  diuturna  esse  potest.    Tacit. — "It  is  more  easy  to 
I  i  praise  a  republican  form  of  government  than  to  establish 

it ;  and  when  it  is  established  it  cannot  be  of  long  dura- 
tion." So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  historian  seems 
to  be  right. 

Reldta  rtfiro. — "  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me."  I  do 
not  vouch  for  its  truth. 

Relegdre  bona  religiontbus.  Law  Phrase. — "To  bequeath 
one's  property  for  pious  purposes." 

Relict d  non  bene  parmuld.   Hob. — "  Ingloriously  leaving 

my  shield  behind."  Horace  confesses  that  he  did  this  at 
the  battle  of  £hilippi,  when  he  saved  himself  by  flight. 
See  Tanquam  Argivum,  &c. 

Religentem  esse  oportet,  religiosum  nefas.    Attl.  G-ell.  from 
\       an  ancient  poem. — "  A  man  should  be  religious,  not  super- 

y  stitious."   A  play  upon  the  resemblance  of  the  two  words. 
/Rem   acu  tttigit.  —  "He  has  touched  the  matter  with  a 
needle."     "  He  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head." 


/ 


-  ■  ■  Bern,  Jaeiat  rem  ; 

Sipotsit  reete,  n  rum,  qvocungye  modo  rem.     Hob.  J  ' 

— "  Wealth,  acquire  wealth ;  by  honest  means  if  yon  can, 
if  not,  by  any  means  gain  wealth."  "  Get  money,  my 
son,  get  money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  money. 

Rem  Cii/i  quam  nonce*  aptam,  dvmittere  noli  ; 

Mvnte  capilldtd,  post  est  occdsio  calva.  CatO. 

— "  Lose  not  the  thing  that  thou  knowest  to  he  suitable 
for  thee  ;  Opportunity  has  locks  before,  but  behind  is 
bald."     See  Oecaeio  prima,  Ac. 

Bern  tu  ttrenuu*  auge.     Hob. — "  Exert  every  endeavour 

to  increase  your  property." 

Mentis  velisque.  Prim. — "With  oars  and  Bails."  Using 
every  possible  endeavour.     "  With  tooth  and  nail." 

BOttbvet  prieftna  bella.  —  "Let  him  fight  his  battles  over 
again." 

BepardbXli*    adtdnat  echo.      Pbbs. — "  Repeating  echo 

resounds." 

Sepenie  dive*  nemo  foetus  eit  bonus.  Sib. — "  No  good  man 
ever  became  rich  all  of  a  sudden."  Fortunes  rapidly  made 
are  often  owing  to  advantage  being  taken  of  others. 

Rtperit  Hew  noeentem.  Proo. — "  God  finds  out  the  guilty 
man."     Our  sins  "  come  home  to  us  at  last." 

SXqviem  eeternam  dona  eie,  Dihnme. — "  Grant  them  eternal 
rest,  0  Lord."  The  beginning  of  the  Requiem,  or  chaunt 
for  the  dead,  of  the  Bomish  Church, 

Seqaiescat  in  pace. — "  May  he  rest  in  peace."  A  common 
inscription  on  tomb-stones.  It  is  sometimes  used  ironi- 
cally in  reference  to  the  departed  greatnesa  of  persona 
dismissed  from  office.    See  B.  I.  P. 

Berum  ipsdrwn  eognXtio  vera,  e  rebut  ipsis  est.    Jcl.  Scalig.    , 
— "  The  true  knowledge  of  things  must  be  derived  from 
the  things  themselves."     Mastery  of  a  subject  can  only 
be  acquired  by  attentive  study  and  examination. 

Bet  omieo*  int?nit.     Pladt. — "  Money  finds  friends." 

Be*  anguata  domi.       Joy. — "  Narrowed  circumstances  ' 
at  home  ;  '  limited  means.   "  The  re*  angvsta  domi  obliges 
him  to  live  in  retirement."     An  euphemism  for  poverty. 

Be*  est  blanda  eanor ;  dieeant  eantdre  puelltc.  Ovid. — 
"  Music  is  an  insinuating  thing :  let  the  fair  learn  to 
«ng." 
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Res  est  sacra  miser. Oyid. — "A  man  in  distress  is 

a  sacred  object."     Respect  is  due  to  the  sufferings  of  the 

wretched. 
Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor.     Ovid. — "  Love  is  full  of 

anxious  fears." 
Res  humdnw  instdbtles  sunt,  et  nihil  habent  firmitdtis.     ClC. 

— "  Human  affairs  are  unstable,  and  have  in  them  nothing 

lasting." 
Res  in  cardlne  est.    Rrov. — "  The  business  is  on  the  hinge." 

It  is  now  in  suspense,  but  will  soon  be  terminated  one 

way  or  the  other. 
Res  judicata. — "  A  thing  adjudged."     A  matter  decided. 
Res  rusttca  sic  est,  si  unam  rem  sero  ficiris  omnia  opZra  sero 

fades.     Cato. — "  The  nature  of  husbandry  is  such,  that 

if  you  do  one  thing  too  late,  you  will  do  everything  too 

late." 
Res  sunt  humdna  fUbile  ludibrium. — "  Human  affairs  are  a 

mournful  jest." 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet. Hob. — "  Where  an  ample  for- 
tune shines."    Where  splendid  circumstances  are  evident. 
Res  unlus  cetdtis. — "  A  thing  of  only  one  age."     A  phrase 

employed  in  the  law  to  denote  a  legal  provision,  which 

cannot  extend  to  the  circumstances  of  more  than  one 

generation. 
Respice  finem. — "  Look  to  the  end."     "  Respect  your  end." 

Comedy  of  Errors,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
Resplctre  exemplar  vita  morumque  jubebo 

JDoctum  imitdtorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducPre  voces.     Hob. 

— "  I  would  direct  the  learned  imitator  to  study  closely 

nature  and  manners,  and  thence  to  draw  his  expressions  to 

the  life." 
Respondeat  superior.      Law  Max.  —  "  The  principal  must 

answer."     The  master  must  answer  for  the  acts  of  his 

servant  when  acting  as  such. 
Respice  quod  non  es. Pees. — "  Reject  what  you  are 

not."     Assume  not  a  character  to  which  you  have  no  just 

claim. 
Rest  at  iter  ccelo :  coslo  tentdtiimus  ire  ; 

Da  vtniam  ccepto,  Jiipiter  alte,  meo.     Ovtd. 

— "  There  remains  a  path  through  the  heavens ;  through 

the  heavens  we  will  att;»      t  to  go.     Great  Jupiter,  grant 
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pardon  to  my  design."  The  words  of  Daedalus,  when 
about  to  make  his  escape  on  wings  from  the  Cretan  Laby- 
rinth. 

Bete  non  tenet! fur  acctpttri  neque  mihio.  Tee. — "  The  net  is 
not  spread  for  the  hawk  or  the  kite." 

Beverendo  admodum. — "  To  the  very  reverend." 

Bevocdte  arifmos,  mcestumque  timdrem 

Mittlte. Vibg. 

— "Kesume  your  courage,  and  cast  off  this  desponding 
fear." 

Hex  datur  propter  regnum,  non  regnurn  propter  regem.  Po- 
tentia  non  est  nisi  ad  oonum.  Law  Max. — "A  king  is 
given  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,  not  the  kingdom  for 
the  sake  of  the  king.  Power  is  only  given  for  the  public 
good." 

Hex  est  major  singulis,  minor  universis.  Bbacton. — "  The 
king  is  greater  than  any  individual,  but  less  than  the 
whole  community." 

Sex  est  qui  mPtuit  nihil ; 

Bex  est  qui  cvpit  nihil.     Sen. 

— "  He  is  a  king  who  fears  nothing ;  he  is  a  king  who  de- 
sires nothing." 

Bex  nunquam  mMtur,  Law  Max. — "  The  king  never  dies." 
The  office  is  supposed  to  be  filled  by  his  successor  at  the 
instant  of  his  decease. 

Bidentem  dicfre  verum 

Quid  vetat  ? Hob. 

— "  "What  forbids  a  man  to  convey  the  truth  laughingly  ?  " 
Why  may  not  truth  be  conveyed  under  the  form  of  pleas- 
antry ? 

Bide  «  sapts.  Mabt. — "Laugh  if  you  are  wise."  Enjoy 
the  ridicule  which  is  directed  against  the  follies  of  the  age. 
"  It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise." 

Bidere  in  stoma'cho.  Cic. — "  To  laugh  inwardly."  "  To  laugh 
in  one's  sleeve,"  as  we  say. 

Bidet  argento  domus.  Hob. — "The  house  smiles  with  sil- 
ver."    Almost  every  article  is  of  plate. 

Bidetur  chordd  qui  semper  oberrat  eddem.  Hob. — "He  is 
laughed  at  who  is  for  ever  blundering  on  the  same  string." 
A  man  who  is  always  harping  on  one  subject  or  talking 
about  himself  becomes  ridiculous. 

2  D 
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•Ridiculum  acri 
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Fortius  ac  melius  magna*  plerumque  secat  res.     Hob.. 

— "Ridicule  often  settles  an  affair  of  importance  better 

and  more  effectually  than  severity.' ' 

Ridiculus  ceque  nullus  est,  quam  quando  esurit.  Plaut. — "  A 
man  is  never  so  droll  as  when  he  is  hungry."  That  is,  of 
course,  when  he  expects  to  satisfy  his  hunger  by  his  buf- 
foonery. 

Risu  dissohit  ilia.  Petbon.  Abbiteb.— "  He  bursts  his 
sides  with  laughing.* ' 

Risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est.  jMabt. — "Nothing  is 
more  silly  than  silly  laughter." 

. Risum  tenedtis,  amid  ?    Hob.— "  Can  you  refrain  from 

v^  laughter,  my  friends  ?  " 

/Risus  abundat  in  ore  stultorum. — "  Laughter  abounds  in  the 
mouths  of  fools." 

Rivalem  patienter  fiabe. Oyid. — "  "With  patience  boar  a 

rival  (in  love)." 

Riwltur  de  land  caprlnd. — "  He  would  quarrel  about  a  goat's 
hair."  A  captious,  litigious  person.  See  Alter  rLra- 
turt  &c. 

Roma,  tibi  siiblto  mdfibus  ibit  amor.  Sidon.  Apollinabis. — 
"  Borne,  upon  thee  suddenly  love  with  its  commotions  shall 
come."  Inserted  as  a  specimen  of  the  Palindrome  or 
Sotadic  verse,  a  trifling  composition,  which  reads  the  same 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left.  This  line  has 
alao  been  attributed  to  Aldhelm.  See  another  instance, 
Sacrum  pingue,  &c. 

Roma  Tibur  amem,  ventosus,  Ttbure  Romam.  Hob. — "At 
Home  I  Tibur  love,  wind-like,  at  Tibur  Rome."  The  pic- 
ture of  a  man  who  does  not  know  his  own  mind,  but  is 
always  in  an  unsettled  state. 

Rore  vixit  more  cicada.  Prov. — "  He  lived  upon  dew,  like 
a  grasshopper."  Said  ironically  of  luxurious  persons,  who 
pretend  to  be  very  abstemious. 

Rudis  indigestdque  moles.  Ovid. — "  A  rude  and  undi- 
gested mass."  A  description  of  Chaos  ;  but  often  quoted 
as  meaning  a  mass  of  confusion. 

Rumor  est  sermo  quidam  sine  ullo  certo  auctore  dispersus,  cut 
maliqndas  initium  dedit,  incrementum  credutitas.  Qui^T. 
— "Kuniour  is,  as  it  were,  a  report  spread  without  any 
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certain  author,  begotten  by  malignity,  and  nourished  by 
credulity." 

Eumpitur  innumeri*  arbos  uberrima pomii, 
El  tiibtto  fiimi/B  preecipitantur  opes. 

— "  The  most  fruitful  tree  is  weighed  down  by  fruit  innu- 
merable, and  wealth  too  abundant  is  suddenly  brought  to 
the  ground." 

Sura  mihi  et  rlgui  pJSceant  in  vallibus  amnei. 

Flumlna  amem  sylvasque  inglurint. VlEG. 

— "  Let  fields  and  streams,  purling  through  the  valleys,  be 
my  dolight.     Inglorious,  may  I  court  the  rivers  aud  tho 

liur&um  ri  reventum  in  gratiam  est, 

.'Jis  tanlo  amtci  sunt  inter  se  quam  print.     Plact. 

— "  When  they  become  reconciled,  they  are  twice  as  loving 

as  they  were  before." 

Bus  in  urbe.     Mart. — "  Country  in  town."     A  residence 
situate  in  town  or  its  vicinity,  possessing  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  country.     A  Cit's  "  box." 
— Rus&eus  expectat  dum  drfluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labltur  et  labftur  in  omne  volubttit  amum.  Hon. 

-—"The  peasaut  waits  until  the  river  shall  cease  to  flow; 
but  still  it  glides  on,  and  will  glide  on  for  all  time  to 
come."  It  is  vain  to  eipect  a  change  in  the  laws  of 
nature. 


8.  P.  for  Sine  prole. — "Without  issue." 

S.  -P.  Q.  It.—Senatus  P.'pSlusque  Jlomaniu.—"  The  Eouian 
Senate  and  people."  These  initials  were  placed  upon  the 
Itoman  standards  and  public  buildings. 

Sacrum  pinque  dabo,  non  maervm  laerifiedbo. — "1  will  give  a 
fat  sacrifice,  I  will  not  make  a  lean  offering."     The  line, 
read  thus,  is  an  Hexameter,  and  refers  to  Abel's  sacrifice. 
Head  backwards  it  is  a  Pentameter,  and  reads  thus,  "  T 
will  make  a  lean  offering,  I  will  not  give  a  fat  snerifice," 
in  reference  to  that  of  Cain.     It  is  of  the  Palind- 
genus,  and  was  probably  composed  by  a  poet  of  the  ■ 
ages.     See  Homo,  tibi,  &c. 
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Sape  bibi  succos,  quamvis  invitus,  amdros 

AZger ;  et  oranti  mensa  negtita  mihi.         Oyid. 
— "  Often  when  ill  have  I,  though  reluctantly,  had  to 
drink  bitter  potions ;  and,  though  I  begged  for  it,  food 
was  refused  me." 

Sape  ego,  ne  blberem,  volui  dormlre  videri; 

Dum  vldeor,  somno  liimtna  victa  dedi.         Ovid. 
— "  Often,  that  I  might  not  drink,  I  have  wished  to  ap- 
pear asleep ;  while  I  have  seemed  to  be  bo,  I  have  surren- 
dered my  overpowered  eyes  to  slumber." 

Sape  est  sub  pallio  sordldo  sapientia.      Cic. — "  Wisdom  is 
often  found  under  a  mean  cloak." 

Sape  etiam  est  dlttor  valde  opportuna  locutus.   Prov. — "  Even 
a  costermonger  very  often  speaks  to  the  purpose." 

Sape  exiguus  mus 

Sub  terris  pdsuitque  domos  et  horrea  fecit.     Vieo. 
— "The  little  mouse  often  constructs  its  abode  and  its 
granary  under  ground." 
Sape  Mi  dixerat  Alrno, 


Nata,  tene  linquam  ;  nee  tamen  ilia  tenet.     Ovxd. 

— "  Often  had  Almo  said  to  her,  '  Daughter,  do  hold  your 

tongue;'  but  still  she  held  it  not." 
Sape  in  conjugiis  fit  noxia,  cum  riimia  est  dos.     Auson.— 

"  Mischief  is  often  the  result  in  marriage,  when  the  dowry 

is  too  large." 
Sape  in  magistrum  scelPra  redierunt  sua.     Sen. — "  His  own 

faults  often  recoil  upon  the  author's  head." 
Sape  ingenia  calamitdte  intercidunt.     Pu^D. — "  Genius 

is  often  wasted  through  misfortune." 
Sape  inter eunt  aliis  meditantes  necem. — "  Men  often  perish 

when  meditating  the  destruction  of  others."     The  wicked 

often  fall  into  the  pit  which  they  dig  for  others. 
Sape  pre men te  Deoyfert  Deus  alter  opem. — "  Often  when  we 

are  hard  pressed  by  one  deity,  another  comes  to  our  aid." 

When  we  think  we  are  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes, 

"unexpected  relief  often  comes  to  our  rescue. 
Sape  rogare  soles  qualis  sim,  ]?risce,futurus, 

Sifiam  Idcuples,  simque  repente  potens. 

Que mquam  posse  put as  mores  narrdre  futuros  ? 

Die  mihi,  sifias  tu  leo,  qualis  eris  ?  Mabt. 

— "  Priscus,  you  are  wont  often  to  ask  me  how  1  would 
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live,  if  I  should  become  rich  and  be  a  great  man  all  at 
once.  Do  you  think  that  any  one  can  foretell  what  his 
conduct  will  be  ?  Tell  me,  if  you  were  to  become  a  lioo, 
what  sort  of  one  would  yoii  be?" 

Strpe  totet  stmlU  filivs  erne  patri ; 
Et  sPqttttur  li'-viter  filia  matrit  iter. 

— "  The  sou  is  usually  wont  to  be  like  the  sire ;  and  lightly 
does  the  daughter  follow  in  her  mother's  footsteps." 

Sape  sonant  moti  glide  pendente  capilli  ; 

J£t  nitet  inducto  Candida  barba  qelu.  Oyid. 

— "  Full  oft  do  the  haira  rattle  with  the  pendent  icicles, 
ns  they  move,  and  the  white  beard  sparkles  with  the  frost 
that  has  gathered  upon  it." 

Strpe  stylum  vertas  itPrvm  qua)  digna  legi  tint 

Scripturus. Hon. 

— "  ion  must  often  correct  your  language  if  you  mean  to 
write  anything  worthy  of  being  read  a  second  time." 

&epo  sttb  attrltd  latitat  siipientia  vcste. — "  Often  does  wisdom 
lie  concealed  beneath  a  thread-bare  garment." 

&epe  gumma  ingtnia  in  occulta  latent.  Plaut. — "  The  great- 
est talents  often  lie  concealed."  "Full  many  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,"  Ac.     See  Gray'*  Elegy. 

Sttpe  taeent  vocem  terbiique  vultus  habet.  Otid. — "The 
silent  features  have  often  both  words  and  expression  of 
their  own." 

Strpe  vid  obtiqud  prxstat  quom  tendfre  reetd. — "  The  circuit- 
ous road  is  often  better  than  the  direct  one."  The  same  as 
our  English  proverb,  "  The  longest  way  about  is  often  the 
shortest  way  home." 

Sa-pius  vent  is  agitdtur  in  gens 
JPinux,  e(  cehw  grXviore  cam 
Dectdunt  turret,  frriuntque  summot 

Eulgiira  mantes.  JIor. 

— "The  lofty  pine  is  ofteuest  shaken  by  the  winds,  high 
towers  fall  to  the  earth  with  a  heavier  crash,  and  light- 
nings strike  the  summits  of  the  mountains."  The  advan- 
tages of  a  middle  station. 

S&vajutsa,  continues  accusHtifines,falldeeg  amieltiat,  perhtciem 
imocenlium.  Tacit. — "  Cruel  commands,  continual  de- 
nunciations, deceitful  friendships,  and  the  destruction  of 
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the  innocent."  A  description  of  the  state  of  Home  in  the 
days  of  Tacitus. 

Savi  inter  se  conveniunt  ursi. Jut. — "  Even  savage  bears 

agree  among  themselves."  The  wild  beasts  agree  with 
others  of  their  own  species ;  man  alone  is  perpetually  at 
war  with  his  fellow-men. 

Scevit  amor  Jerri,  et  scelerdta  insdnia  belli.  Vibg.  — "  The 
love  of  arms  rages,  and  the  frenzied  wickedness  of  war." 

Scevitque  aritmis  ignobUe  vulgus  ; 

Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  arma  ministrat.  Yiko. 
— "  The  rude  rabble  are  enraged ;  and  now  lire-brands 
and  stones  are  seen  to  fly;  rage  supplies  arms."  A  de- 
scription of  a  popular  tumult. 

Sal  Atttcum. — "Attic  salt."  The  poignancy  of  wit  and 
brilliancy  of  style  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  writers  was 
so  called  by  the  Romans. 

Saltdbat  melius  quam  necesse  est  probm.  Sall. — "  She  danced 
better  than  became  a  modest  woman."  Among  the  Bo- 
mans  it  was  only  loose  women  that  were  expected  to  excel 
in  this  art. 

Saltat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capiti,  numPrusque  lucemis.     Hob. 

— "  Milonius  begins  to  dance  as  soon  as  his  head  is  heated 

with  wine,  and  the  lights  begin  to  multiply." 

Saluspopuli  suprema  est  lex. — "  The  well-being  of  the  people 
is  the  first  great  law."  Said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Home.  Aristotle  has  a  similar 
maxim. 

Sal  us  ubi  multi  consilidrii.  Coke. — "  In  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety."     See  Proverbs  xi.  14,  and  xxiv.  6. 

Saluti  consulPre  et  incolumitdti  su<s.  Cic. — "  To  study  his 
health  and  his  welfare."  The  legitimate  object  of  a  man's 
life,  so  long  as  he  is  observant  of  his  duty  to  others. 

Salvd  dignitdte. — "  Without  compromising  hi8  dignity." 

Salve,  magna  parens. Vibg. — "  All  hail !   thou  great 

parent! " 
Salve  PcetinuB  largitor  nottlis  undce, 
Salve  Dardanii  gloria  magna  soli  : 
Publico  morborum  rPquies,  commune  medentum 
Auxilium,  prasens  numen,  inempta  Solus.  Claud. 
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— "  Hail !  thou  noble  bestower  of  the  Pteonian  wave ;  hail ! 
thou  great  glory  of  the  Dardanian  soil ;  thou  universal 
relief  from  mala  dies,  thou  common  aid  of  the  healing  craft, 
propitious  deity — Health  !  unbougbt  by  gold." 

Salvo  jure. — "  Saving  the  right."  A  grant  is  made  talvo 
jure  regit,  "  saving  the  right  of  the  king,"  bis  rights  and 
prerogatives  being  preserved  from  encroachment. 

Salvo  pudure. — "  Modesty  saved."  Without  a  violation  of 
modesty.     With  proper  regard  to  decency. 

Salvum  fac  regent. — "  God  Bave  the  king!"  Sahara  fac  re- 
ginam. — "  God  save  the  queen!" 

Sanctiojttsta,juhen« honesta,  etprohtbens contrdria.  Bbactos". 
— "  A.  just  decree,  enforcing  what  is  honest,  and  forbidding 
the  contrary."     A  characteristic  of  a  good  law. 

Sanction  Itis  animal,  mentUqite  capdeiut  altar, 
Dterat  adhuc  et  quod  dominari  in  catcra  possit  ; 

Natus  homo  e»t. OviD. 

— "  But  an  animated  being,  more  holy  than  these,  more 
fitted  to  receive  higher  faculties,  and  one  to  rule  over  the 
rest,  was  still  wanting.  Then  man  was  formed."  Ovid's 
account  of  the  creation  of  man. 

Sanctum  tancfOrum . — "  The  holy  of  holies."  In  the  Eccle- 
siastical Law  the  chancel  of  a  church  is  so  called.  Com- 
monly applied  to  a  study  or  private  room. 

Sanctus  haberi 

Jtistltueque  tenas,facti»  dictitque  mereris  ? 

Agnosco  procerem. Jr/v. 

— "  If  you  deserve  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  blameless 
integrity  and  Btaunch  in  your  love  of  justice,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  then  I  recognise  the  real  nobleman." 

Stfpi're  aude.     Hon. — "  Dare  to  he  wise."      Adhere  to 

the  dictates  of  wisdom,  in  spite  of  fear  or  temptation. 
Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

SSpl're  iithac  xtiite  oportet,  qui  sunt  cifp7te  Candida.  Plaut. 
— "  They  who  have  grey  heads  are  old  enough  to  be  wise." 

Sitpiat,  vino-  liquet,  et  tpatio  brcoi 

Spem  longam  resfcet. Hob. 

— "  Be  wise,  rack  off  your  wines,  and  abridge  your  hopes 
in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  your  life." 

SSpiene  domindbitttir  attrie. — "  The  wise  man  will  govern  the 
stars." 
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SSpiens  nihil  facit  invitus,  nihil  dolens,  nihil  coactus.  Cic. 
— "  A  wise  man  does  nothing  against  bis  will,  nothing 
repiningly,  or  under  compulsion.!' 

Sapiens  quidem  pol  ipse  fingit  fortunam  sibi.  Plaut. — "  The 
wise  man  surely  carves  out  his  own  destiny." 

Sapientem  pascere  barbam.     Hob. — "  To  nourish  a  wise 

beard."     To  affect  wisdom,  by  wearing  the  beard  of  a 
philosopher. 

Sapienter  vitam  institute.  Tee. — "  "Wisely  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  one's  life." 

—Sapientia  prima 

Stultitid  caruisse. Hob. 

— "  The  first  step  towards  wisdom  is  to  be  exempt  from 
folly." 

Sapient issimwn  esse  dicunt  eum  cui,  quod  opus  sit,  ipsi  veniat 
in  mentem.  Cio. — "  He  is  reckoned  the  wisest  to  whom 
that  which  is  required  at  once  suggests  itself."  The 
definition  of  a  wise  man,  as  being  one  possessed  of  a  store 
of  wisdom,  so  well  arranged  in  his  memory  that  he  can 
make  it  useful  upon  any  emergency. 

Sapientisslmus  inter  sapientes.  Cio. — "  The  wisest  of  the 
wise."     Said  of  the  philosopher  Thales. 

Sapientum  octdvus.  Hob. — "An  eighth  wise  man."  One 
added  to  the  number  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
Applied  ironically  to  a  person  who  affects  to  be  remark- 
ably wise,  or,  as  we  say,  "  a  second  Solomon." 

Sardonius  risus. — "  A  Sardonic  grin."  A  certain  herb  which 
grew  in  Sardinia  by  the  extreme  acridity  of  its  taste  was 
said  to  distort  the  features  of  those  who  ate  of  it. 

Sat  cito,  si  sat  bene.  Prov. — "  Quick  enough,  if  well  enough." 
Attributed  by  St.  Jerome  to  Cato;  but  at  present  the 
words  Si  sat  bene  are  alone  to  be  found  in  his  works. 

Sat  cito,  si  sat  tuto.  —  "Quick  enough,  if  safe  enough." 
This  motto  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  great  Lord 
Eldon,  who  was  struck  with  it  in  his  school  days,  and 
made  it  his  future  rule  of  life.  See  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona.  Prov. — "Fair  enough,  if  good 
enough."     "Handsome  is  who  handsome  does." 

Satis  eloquentuB,  sapientia  varum.  Sall.  —  "  Eloquence 
enough,  but  little  wisdom. 
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Satu  quod  suficit.—  "  "What  suffices  is  enough."  "  Enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast."  See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v. 
8c.  1. 

Satis  superque. — "  Enough,  and  more  than  enough."  An  ex- 
pression used  by  Pliny,  and  not  uncommon  in  other  authors. 

Satin  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditdvit.— —  Hob. 

— "Tour  bounty  has  enriched  me  enough,  and  more  than 

enough."     Said  by  the  poet  of  his  patron  Maecenas. 

Satius  est  initiis  mederi  quam  Jini. — "  It  is  better  to  cure  at 
the  beginning  than  at  the  end."    See  Principiit  obtta,  &c. 

Satius  est  prodesse  etiam  malis  propter  bono*,  quam  bonis  deesse 
propter  malox. — "  It  is  better  even  to  profit  the  bad  for 
the  sake  of  the  good,  than  to  injure  the  good  for  the  bad." 
Hence  the  legal  maxim,  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty 
men  should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
suffer. 

Satius  est  recurrl-re,  quam  currbre  male.  Prov. — "  It  is  bet- 
ter to  run  hack  than  to  run  the  wrong  way."  "When  we 
are  in  a  wrong  course  it  is  best  to  retrace  our  steps  at 
once. 

Saucius  ejurat  pugnam  gladiator,  et  idem 

ImmPmor  antiqui  vulnrris  arma  capit.     Ottd. 

— "  The  wounded  gladiator  forswears  all  fighting,  and  yet 

forgetful  of  his  former  wound  he  takes  up  arms." 

Saxum  volulum  non  obdiiaitur  museo.  Prov. — "  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss." 

Scabiem  et  contdgia  lucri.  Hob. — "The  contagious  itch  for 
gain."  The  passion  with  which  a  miser  collects  his  heape 
of  gold. 

Scanditlum  magnatum.  Lam  Lot.  —  "An  offence  against 
nobles."  A  reflection  against  a  peer,  or  the  body  of  peers. 
A  statute  to  punish  this  offence  has  remained  on  our 
statute-book  since  the  time  of  Bichard  II. 

Scfltre  velandum  est  scelus.  Sen. — "  One  crime  has  to  be 
concealed  by  another." 

SceltU  est  juguldre  Falernum, 
Et  dare  Campano  toxica  stna  mero.     Maht. 
— "  It  is  a  crime  to  kill  Falernian  wine  (by  mixing),  and 
to  give  (to  your  guests)  deleterious  poison  in  pure  Cum- 
panian." 
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Seel  us  intra  se  tttcitum  qui  cbgitat  ullum 


Facti  crimen  habet. Jut. 

— "  He  who  silently  meditates  the  perpetration  of  a  crime, 
incurs  the  guilt  of  the  deed."     It  is  the  intention  that 
constitutes  the  crime. 
•Scena  sine  arte  fuit,     Ovid. — "  The  stage  was  devoid 


of  art." 

Scientia  popina.  Sen. — "The  knowledge  of  cook-shop- 
keeping."     The  art  of  cookery. 

Scientia  non  visa  ut  thesauri  absconditi  nulla  est  ufilltas. — 
"  Knowledge  not  seen,  like  hidden  treasure,  is  utterly  use- 
less." See  De  non  apparentibus,  &c.,  Faulum,  &c,  and 
Scire  tuum,  &c. 

Scilicet  a  spPciili  sumuntur  imagine  fastus.  Ovid. — "  Pride, 
forsooth,  is  caught  from  the  reflection  in  the  mirror." 

Scilicet  expectes,  ut  tradet  mater  honestos 

Atque  alios  mores,  quam  quos  habet  ? Jirv. 

— "  Can  you  expect,  forsooth,  that  the  mother  will  inculcate 
virtuous  principles,  or  other  than  she  possesses  herself?" 

Scilicet  ingPniis  aliqua  est  concordia  junctis, 

Et  servat  stiidii  foedera  quisque  sui.  Ovid. 

— "In  truth  there  is  a  certain  alliance  between  kindred 
minds,  and  each  one  cherishes  the  ties  of  his  own  pur- 
suit." This  feeling  makes  good  the  proverb,  "  Birds  of  a 
feather,"  &c. 

Scilicet  utfulvum  spectetur  in  ignibus  aurum, 

Tempore  sic  duro  est  inspicienda  fides.  Ovid. 

— "  As  the  yellow  gold  is  assayed  in  the  fire,  so  is  the  faith 

(of  friendship)  to  be  tested  in  moments  of  adversity." 

Scindentur  vestes,  gemma  frangentur  et  aurum; 

Carmina  quam  tribuent,fama  perennis  erit.       Ovid. 

— "  Garments  will  rend,  gems  and  gold  will  spoil ;   the 

fame  which  poesy  confers  is  everlasting." 

Scinditur  incertum  stiidia  in  contrdria  vulgus.  Vino. — "  The 
wavering  multitude  is  divided  into  opposite  opinions." 

Scio,  coactus  tud  voluntdte  es.  Ter. — "  I  know,  you  are  led 
by  your  own  will."  You  plead  necessity  when  you  are 
governed  solely  by  your  own  inclination. 

Sew  quid  valeant  humeri  et  quid  ferre  recusent. — "  I  know 
what  shoulders  can  bear,  and  what  they  will  refuse  to  bear." 
Adapted  from  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  39,  40. 
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Scire  facing.     Law  Term. — "  You  are  to  let  know."     The 

name  given  to  a  judicial  writ,  usually  issued  to  call  on  a 

person  to  Bhow  cause  to  the  court  why  execution  of  a 

judgment  passed  should  not  issue. 
Scire  potestdtet  herbtirum   usumque  medendi.     VlKO. — "  To 

know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  their  use  in  healing." 
Scire  1uum  nihil  ett,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  tciat  alter.     Pebs. — 

"  Tour  knowledge  is  nothing,  unless  others  know  that  von 

possess  it."     See  Quit  enim,  &c. 
Scire  vhi  illiquid  ineenire  possis,  ea  demum  maxima  pars  fru- 

ditionis  eat. — "  To  know  where  you  can  find  a  thing,  is  in 

fact  the  greatest  part  of  learning." 
Scire  volant  omnet,  mercedem  tolaere  nemo.     Jcv. — "All  >  1 

would  like  to  know,  but  few  choose  to  pay  the  prico."    I , 

Most  would  like  to  possess  knowledge,  but  few  like  to  / 

incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  learning. 
Scire  volunt  tccrfta  dom&t,  atque  inde  tiiufri.     Jcr. — "  Thev 

wish  to  know  tho  family  secrets,  and  thence  to  be  feared.'' 

Said  in  reference  to  persons  at  Borne,  who  got  introduced 

into  families  as  slaves,  and  having  gained  possession  of  the 

family  secrets,  extorted  money  under  threat  of  denunciation. 
Soil  Ptenimjuslum  grmlnd  sutpendfre  lance 

Ancip'dit  libra. Pebs.. 

— "  For  you  know  well  how  to  weigh  the  justice  of  the 

case  in  the  double  scale  of  the  poised  balance." 
Scit  ffrnius,  natule  comet  qui  tempfret  as/rum.     lion. — "  The 

genius,  our  companion  from  our  birth,  who  regulates  the 

planet  of  our  nativity,  knows  best" — how  to  account  for 

our  various  dispositions  and  propensities. 
Scit  vfi  foro. — "He  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 

market."     How  to  make  his  bargains,  when  to  buy  and 

when  to  sell. 
ScSpSlit  surdior  leiiri 

Voces  audit. Hoe. 

— "  He  receives  his  injunctions  more  deaf  than  the  Icarinn 

rocks." 
Scribcndi  recfe,  tHptre  est  et  principium  et  fans.     Hob. — 

"  Wisdom  is  the  guiding  principle  and  main  source  of  all 

good  writing." 
Scribenlem  jucat  ipse  favor,  mJnuitque  laborcm; 

Oumqtte  suo  crescent  pectSre  fervet  opus.  0  vid. 
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— "  Enthusiasm  itself  aids  the  writer  and  diminishes  his 

toil ;  and,  as  the  work  grows,  it  warms  with  his  feelings." 
Scrlbtmus,  et  scriptos  absumlmus  igne  libellos; 

ExUus  est  studii  parva  favilla  met.  Ovid. 

— "  I  write,  and  I  burn  my  books  when  written :  a  few 

ashes  are  the  result  of  all  my  labours." 
Scrlblmus  indocti  doctlque. Hoe.  — "  Unlearned   and 

learned,  we  all  of  us  write."    Descriptive  of  the  Cacoethes 

scribendi. 
Scripta  ferunt  annos  ;  scriptis  Agamemntina  nosti, 

Et  quisquis  contra,  vel  simul  arma  tulit.  Ovtd. 

— "  Writings  survive  the  lapse  of  years ;  through  writings 

you  know  of  Agamemnon,  and  who  bore  arms  against  or 

who  with  him." 
Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  etfugit  urbes; 

Mite  cliens  Bacchi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbrd.  Hob. 

— "  The  whole  band  of  poets  loves  the  groves  and  shuns 

cities ;  genuine  votaries  of  Bacchus,  delighting  in  repose 

and  the  shade." 
Seer  eta  hac  murmur  a  vulgi.     Juy.— "  These  sullen  mur- 

murings  of  the  populace." 
Secrete  amicos  admdne,  lauda  palam.     Syr. — "  Advise  your 

friends  in  private,  praise  them  openly." 
Secundce  cogitatidnes  melwres. — "  Second  thoughts  are  best." 
Secundas  fortunas  decent  superbiw.      Plaut. — "  High  airs 

befit  prosperous  fortunes." 
Secundo  amm  defluit. — "  He  floats  with  the  stream." 
Secundum  art  em. — "  According  to  the  rules  of  art." 
Secundum  genera. — "According  to  classes." 
Secundum  usum.  —  "According  to  usage,"  or  "to  the  use 

of." 
Secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita.     Viro. — "  Repose 

unfraught  with  care,  a  life  that  knows  no  guile." 
Sed  de  hoc  tu  videbis,     De  me  possum  dicere  idem  quod  Plau- 

tinw  pater  in  Trinummo,  lmihi  yuidem  aHas  actaferme  est* 

— M  But  as  for  that  matter,  it  is  your  concern.     For  my 

own  part,  I  may  say  with  the  father  in  the  Trinummus  of 

Plautus,  *  my  life  is  nearlv  at  an  end.' "     The  words  of 

Cicero  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Brutus. 
Sed  exsequdmur  cceptum  propositi  ordinem.     Piled. — "  But 

let  us  pursue  our  purpose  in  the  order  we  proposed." 
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Sed  fugit  intfrea,  fugit  irreparnblU  tempus.  Vina. — "But 
meanwhile  time  fliea,  never  to  be  regained."  "  Time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man," 

Sed  justitim  primum  munvt  est,  vt  no  cut  quit  noceat  nisi 
lacettitut  injuria.  ClC. — "  But  it  is  the  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, that  you  offend  no  one,  unless  provoked  thereto  by 
an  act  of  injustice."  "Unless  you  are  acting  in  defence 
of  your  legal  rights. 

Sed  nil  dulcius  eat,  bene  quam  munita  tenure 
Edita  doctrind  sapientum  templa  tercnd; 
Desptcite  unde  quean  /tlios,  pattimque  videre 
Err/ire,  atque  viam  palantcis  quterere  vitte,        Lccr. 
— "But  nothing  is  there  more  delightful  than  to  occupy 
the  elevated  temples  of  the  wise,  well  fortified  by  tranquil 
learning ;  whence  you  may  he  able  to  look  down  upon 
others,  and  see  them  straying  in  every  direction,  and  wan- 
dering in  search  of  the  path  of  life."  . 

Sed  nisi  peccastem,  quid  tu  eoneedfre  posset  ?  \ 

Mdteriam  venitc  son  tibi  nostra  dedit.  Ovid. 

— "  Had  I  not  sinned,  what  had  there  been  for  thee  to  I 
pardon  F  My  fate  has  given  thee  the  opportunity  for  / 
mercy." 

Sed  non  ego  erediiUtt  Wis.  Tibq. — "  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve them."     I  do  not  give  credit  to  all  their  flattery. 

Sed  notat  hunc  otitnh  dotnus  et  vicinia  tote, 

Introrsnm  turpem,  speeiowumpelle  accord.     Hon. 
— "  But  all  his  family  and  thu  entire  neighbourhood  look 
upon  him  as  inwardly  base,  though  of  a  specious,  showy 
exterior."     Description  of  a  hypocrite. 

Sed plures  ntmid  congests  peciinia  curd 

Strang  flat. Jct. 

— "  But  money  heaped  up  with  overwhelming  care  tor- 
ments many." 

SedprtEsta  te  eum,  qui  mihi,  a  tilnPrU  (ut  Greed  dievnt)  un- 
guieiilis,  es  cognttus.  ClC. — "But  prove  yourself  to  be  tho 
same  person  that  I  have  known  you  to  be,  'from  your 
tenderest  finger-nails,'  aa  the  Greeks  say."  See  A  teneris 
unguicuiis. 

Sed  quas  prazclara  et  protpfra  tanti, 
Vt  rebut  lie t is  par  tit  mentiira  malorum?     Jut. 
— "  But  what  brilliant  or  prosperous  fortune  is  of  suffi- 
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cient  worth  that  your  measure  of  evils  should  equal  jour 
success  ?  " 

Sed  satis  est  ordre  Jbvem,  qua  donat  et  aufert ; 

Det  vitam,  det  opes,  aquum  mi  anhnum  ipse  pardbo.  Hob. 
— "  But  it  is  sufficient  to  pray  to  Jove  for  those  things 
which  he  gives  and  takes  away  at  pleasure ;  let  him  grant 
life,  let  him  grant  wealth ;  I  myself  will  provide  a  well- 
regulated  mind." 

Sed  summa  sequar  fasti gia  rerum.  Vino. — "  But  I  will 
trace  the  principal  heads  of  events."  I  will  relate  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  subject. 

Sed  taclti  ficere  tamen  convicia  vultus.     Ovid. — "  But  still 
her  silent  features  censured  me." 

Sed  te  decor  iste,  quod  optas 

Esse  vetat,  votoque  tuo  tua  forma  repugnat,     Ovid. 
— "But  that  very  beauty  forbids  thee  to  be  what  thou 
wishest,  and  the  charms  of  thy  person  are  an  impediment 
to  thy  desires." 
•Sed  tu 


IngPnio  verbis  conclpe  plura  meis.     Ovid. 
— "  But  do  you  conceive  in  imagination  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  my  words." 

Segnem  ac  desfdem,  et  Circo  et  thedtris  corrupt  um  mifilem. 
Tactt. — "  A  soldiery  slothful  and  indolent,  debauched  by 
the.  Circus  and  the  theatres."  Enervated  by  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  metropolis. 

Segniiis  homines  bona  quam  mala  sentiunt. — "  Men  have"  a 
slower  perception  of  benefits  than  of  injuries." 

Segniiis  irritant  amnios  demissa  per  aurem, 

Quam  qua  sunt  oculis  subjectajidelibus.     Hob. 
— "  Pacts  of  which  we  have  information  merely  through 
the  ear,  make  less  impression  upon  the  mind  than  those 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  more  trustworthy  eye." 

Semel  abbas  semper  abbas. — "  Once  an  abbot,  always  an  ab- 
bot."    A  mediaeval  expression. 

Semel  in  anno  licet  insanlre. — "  We  may  play  the  fool  once  a 
year." 

Semel  insanimmus  omnes.  Mant. — "  "We  have  all  been  mad 
at  some  time."  Few  men  do  not  feel,  that  at  some  mo- 
ments of  their  lives  they  have  been  uninfluenced  by  reason. 
See  Id  commune,  &c. 
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Semel  malus,  temper  pnttumltur  ette  malus.  Law  Max. — "A 
man  once  bad  is  always  to  be  presumed  bad."  The  pre- 
sumptions will  be  against  a  man  of  known  bad  character. 

Srmita  eerte 

Tranquilly  per  virtutem  patet  unlca  vita.     Jut. 

— "  The  only  sure  path  to   a  tranquil  life  is  through 

Semper  avdrus  eget;  certum  voto  petejinem.  Hob. — "The 
avaricious  man  is  ever  in  wont ;  prescribe  a  fixed  limit  to 

Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  est.     Maht. — "A  beginner  is 

always  a  good  man."     To  the  same  effect  as  our  proverb, 
"  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean." 

Semper  causa  evenlorum  magi*  movent,  quam  ipsa  eventa. — 
"The  causea  which  produce  great  events  are  always  re- 
garded with  more  interest  than  the  events  themselves." 

Semper  habet  lites  alternaque  jurgia  lectus, 

In  quo  nvptajacet ;  minimum  dormitur  in  illo.     Jcv. 
— "  The  bed  in  which  a  wife  lies  has  always  its  disputes 
and  wranglings  ;  there  is  little  chance  of  sleep  there."    A 
rather  too  sweeping  censure,  in  reference  to  what  are 
called  Curtain  lectures. 

Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudetque  manfbunt.  Tiro, 
— "Thy  honour,  thy  renown,  and  thy  praises  shall  be 
everlasting." 

Semper  idem. — "Always  the  same" — applied  to  the  mas- 
culine gender.     Semper  eadem,  to  the  feminine. 

Semper  inapt,  quicunque  emit. Clauu. — "  He  is  always 

poor  who  is  for  ever  wishing  for  more."     See  Semper  ova- 

Semper  nocuil  differre  parfitis.     Lrciir. — "  It  has  ever 

been  prejudicial  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  admit  of 

delay. 
Semper pardtus. — "Always  ready." 
Semper  tibi pendeat  hamus  ; 

Quo  mtnlme  credos  gurglte,  piseis  erit.     Ovtd. 

— "  Let  your  hook  tie  always  ready ;  in  waters  where  you 

least  think  it  there  will  be  a  fish." 
Senectus  non  impfdit  quominu*  literdrum  studio  tenedmus 

tuque  ad  ultJmum  temput  tenectutit.    Cic. — "  Old  age  does 
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not  hinder  us  from  continuing  our  studies,  even  to  the 

latest  period  of  our  existence." 
Senem  juventus  pigra  mendicum  creat.  Prov. — "  Youth  passed 

in  idleness  produces  an  old  age  of  beggary." 
Senilis  stultitia,  qua  dtliratio  appelldri  solet,  senum  leviwn 

est,  non  omnium.     Cic. — "  That  foolishness,  which  in  old 

men  is  termed  dotage,  is  not  common  to  all  who  are  old, 

but  to  those  who  are  of  a  frivolous  disposition." 
Seniores  priores. — "The  older  ones  first."      "Little  boys 

last,"  as  they  say  at  school. 
Scnioribus  gravis  est  inveterdti  moris  mutdtw.      Quiktus 

Curt. — "  A  change  of  confirmed  habits  is  severely  felt  by 

aged  persons." 
Sensim  labefacta  cadebat 

Eeligio. Claudia^. 

— "  fiy  degrees  religion  was  undermined  and  fell." 
'Sensit  poenamque  peti,  veniamque  timeri  ; 


Vive,  licet  nolis,  et  nostro  miinere,  dixit, 

Cerne  diem. Lucan. 

— "  He  perceived  that  punishment  was  courted,  and  par- 
don dreaded.  'Live  on,'  said  he,  'although  thou  art 
unwilling,  and,  by  my  bounty,  behold  the  light  of 
day.'  •» 

Sententia  prima 


Hit  jus  erit :  post  hanc  estate  atque  arte  minor  es 
Censcbunt:  tanquamfamm  discrlmen  agatur, 
Aut  tiriimm  :  tanta  est  quarendi  cura  deenris.  Juy. 
— "  Her  opinion  will  be  asked  first.  Then  those  who  are 
her  inferiors  in  years  and  skill  will  give  their  votes,  as 
though  their  mistress's  good  name  or  life  were  at  stake. 
So  great  is  the  anxiety  for  gaining  beauty."  A  consulta- 
tion of  lady's-maids  upon  their  mistress's  toilet. 

Sentio  te  sedem  homtnum  ac  domum  contempldri ;  qua?  si  tibi 
parva  (ut  est)  it  a  videtur,  hcec  ccelestia  semper  spectdto  ;  ilia 
humdna  contemntto.  Cio. — "  I  perceive  that  you  contem- 
plate the  seat  and  the  habitation  of  man ;  now,  if  it  ap- 
pears as  little  to  you  as  it  really  is,  you  should  fix  your 
eyes  steadily  upon  heavenly  objects,  and  despise  those  of 
this  world." 

Septem  convlvium,  novem  convlcium. — "  Seven 's  a  banquet, 


s'b  a  brawl."     A  favourite  dinner  maxim  of  the 


Septum  Aoras  dormisse  sat  est  juviniqve,  tenique. — "  Seven 

hours  of  sleep  is  enough  for  old  or  young."    A  medieval 

aphorism  probably. 
Septennis  quum  sit,  nondum  edidit  denies.     JProo. — "Though 

he  is  seven  years  of  age,  he  has  not  yet  cut  his  teeth." 

Said  ironically  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  frivolous 

or  childish  pursuits. 
Septtlchn 

Mittu  superv&cuos  honores.     Hob. 

— "  Dispense  with  the  superfluous  honours  of  the  tomb." 

Abstain  from  all  vain  parade  and  show. 
Sequentem  fugit,  fSgientem  s/quUur. — "  It  flies  from  him  who 

pursues  it,  it  pursues  him  who  flies."    Said  of  glory.    See 

Quod  sequitur,  &c. 
SequettronfSeiat.     Law  Lot. — "  Cause  to  be  sequestrated." 

An  order  for  sequestration. 
Slquitur  superhos  ultor  a  tergo  Deut.     Beit.—"  An  avenging 

God  follows  close  at  the  hack  of  the  proud." 
Sfoiiltur  ver  hytmem.    Prov. — "  Spring  follows  winter."   Bad 

fortune  will  not  last  for  ever. 
— — Stqutturqve  patrem  non  passihu  acquis.     VlBG. — "  And 

he  follows  his  father,  not  with  equal  steps."    These  words 

may  be  applied  to  a  son  who  fails  to  equal  the  talent  dis- 
played by  his  father. 
Sera  in  fundo  parsimonia.     Sen. — "  Economy  is  too  late  at 
■  the  bottom  of  the  purse."     "  Too  late  when  all  is  spent." 
Sera  nunquam  est  ad  bonus  mores  via.     Sen. — "  The  way  to 

good  manners  is  never  too  late." 
Seria  cumpossim,  quod  deleetantia  malim 

Seribfre,  tu  causa  es,  lector. Maht. 

— "That  I  prefer  to  write  of  lighter  subjects,  when  I  am 

able  to  treat  of  serious  ones,  thdu,  reader,  art  the  cause." 

Address  of  an  author  whose  only  object  is  to  consult  the 

taste  of  his  readers. 
Seriatim.—"  In  order."    According  to  rank  or  priority. 
Series  itnplexa  causdrutn.     Sex. — "The  complicated  chain  of 

causes."     Fate. 
Sent  arbSres  qva  in  altera  saxtilaprositit.  An  adaptation  Jrom 

Statics. — "  He  plants  trees  for  the  benefit  of  a  future 
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Serins  aut  cltius  sedem  prtiperdmus  ad  unam. Oyh>.— 

"  Sooner  or  later  we  all  hasten  to  one  place."  All  are 
born  to  die. 

Sermo  datur  cunctis,  antmi  sapientia  paucis. — "  Language  is 
given  to  all,  wisdom  to  few." 

Sernwne  huic  obsunas.  Plaut. — "  By  your  talking  you 
drown  his  voice." 

Sero  clypeum  post  vulntra  sumo.   -Otid. — "Wounded, 

too  late  I  take  my  shield." 

Sero  recusat  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum.  Sen. — "  Too  late  he 
refuses  to  bear  the  yoke  to  which  he  feas  submitted." 

Serb  resptcitur  tellus,  ubifune  soluto, 

Ourrit  in  immensum  panda  carina  solum.     Ovxd. 
— "  Too  late  we  look  back  upon  the  land  when  the  moor- 
ings are  loosed,  and  the  curved  keel  runs  out  into  the 
boundless  deep." 

Sero  sapiunt  Phryges.  Prov. — "The  Trojans  become  wise 
too  late."  "When  their  city  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  they  began  to  think  of  restoring  Helen. 

Sero  vtnientibus  ossa. — "  The  bones  for  those  who  come 
late."  The  share  left  for  those  who  come  late  to  din- 
ner. 

Serpens  ni  edat  serpentem,  draco  non  fiet.    Prov. — "  A  ser- 
pent, unless  he  devours  a  serpent,  will  not  become  a 
dragon."      This  adage  implies  that  kings  only  become 
great  by  the  destruction  of  neighbouring  potentates. 
Serpens,  sitis,  ardor,  arena 

Dulcia  virtuti. Lttcan. 

— "  Serpents,  thirst,  heat,  sands,  are  all  sweet  to  heroic  val- 
our." The  speech  of  Cato  to  his  troops  when  about  to 
cross  the  deserts  of  Libya. 

Serum  est  cavendi  tempus  in  m%diis  malts.  Sen. — "  It  is  too 
late  to  be  on  our  guard  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortunes." 

Serus  in  caelum  r2deas,  diuque 
.  L<Btus  intersis  populo.-^—    Hob. 
— "  May  it  be  long  before  you  return  to  heaven,  and  may 
you  long  live  happily  among  your  people ! "     A  flattering 
compliment  addressed  to  Augustus  ;    and  since  paid  to 
other  potentates. 

Serwdre  cives,  major  est  virtus  patrus  patri.    Sen. — "  To  pre- 
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serve  Ids  fellow-citizens  is  the  greatest  of  virtues  in  the 
father  of  his  country." 

Servdre  leges  patriae  pulckrum  ao  bonum. — "  To  observe  the 
laws  of  our  country  is  honourable  and  good." 

Servdtd  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi.  Jut. — "Always 
observing  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar." 

Servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processfrit,  et  sibi  constet.    Hob. 

— "  Let  [the  character]  be  maintained  to  the  very  last,  just 

as  it  begins,  and  so  be  consistent  with  itself." 

Servientes  servitute  ego  servos  introduxi  tnihi, 

Non  qui  mihi  impVrdrcnt. Plaft. 

— "I  nave  brought  servants  into  my  house  to  serve,  not 
to  command,  me." 

Serviet  cetemum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti.  Hob. — "  He  will 
be  always  a  slave,  because  he  knows  not  how  to  enjoy  a 
little."  A  slave  to  his  own  boundless  and  ungratined 
desires. 

Seu  ctiMdus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscltia  vexat.  Hob. — "  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  heat  of  your  blood,  or  your  ignorance  of  the 
world,  that  influences  you." 

Seu  quis  Olympi&ca  mirdtus  pramia  pahnm 
JPascit  equos,  seu  quis  fortes  ad  ardtra  juvencos  ; 

Corpora  prcecfpue  matrum  lea  at. ViBG. 

— "  Whether  any  one,  aspiring  to  the  praises  of  the  Olym- 
pic palm,  breeds  horses,  or  sturdy  bullocks  for  the  plough, 
let  him  choose,  with  especial  care,  the  dams  for  their 
shape."  The  qualities  of  the  sire  are  most  regarded  at 
the  present  day. 

Seu  recredre  volet  tenudtum  corpus  ;  ubive 
Accident  anni,  et  tractdri  mollius  cstas 
Itnbecilla  volet.  Hob. 

— "  Or  if  he  shall  desire  to  refresh  his  emaciated  body ;  or 
if,  when  years  approach,  his  feeble  old  age  shall  require  to 
be  treated  more  tenderly."  Words  quoted  by  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  shortly  before  his  death. 

Sex  horas  somno,  tdttdem  des  legtbus  cequis  ; 
Qudtuor  oralis,  des  epUlisque  duos. 
Quod  supfo-est  ultra,  saeris  largire  Camcsnis.     Cokb. 
— "  Give  six  hours  to  sleep,  as  many  to  the  study  of  just 

2  b  2 
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laws.    Pray  four  hours,  and  give  two  to  refreshment.  All 
that  remains,  bestow  upon  the  sacred  Muses." 

Sexu  foemina,  ingenio  vir. — "  In  sex  a  woman,  in  genius  a 
man."     Epitaph  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 

Si  ad  honesidtem  nati  sumus,  ea  aut  sola  expetenda  est,  aut 
eerie  ontni  pondere  grdvior  est  habenda  quam  reUqua  omnia, 
Cic. — "  If  we  are  born  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  ought 
either  to  be  our  only  object,  or  at  least  deemed  of  far 
more  weighty  importance  than  anything  else." 

Si  ad  naiuram  vivas,  nunquam  cris  pauper  ;  si  ad  opinionem, 
nunquam  dives.  Sen. — "  If  you  live  according  to  what 
nature  requires,  you  will  never  be  poor ;  if  according  to 
the  notions  of  men,  you  never  will  be  rich." 

Si  ad  paupertdtem  admigrant  infumiw, 

Qr&vior  paupertas  fit,  fides  sublestior.      Platjt. 

— "  If  disgrace  is  added  to  poverty,  poverty  will  be  more 

unendurable,  character  more  frail.' 

Si  antiquitdiem  species,  esi  vetustissima ;  si  dignitatem,  est 
honoraiisstma  ;  si  jurisdictionem,  est  capacisstma.  Cokb. — 
"  If  you  consider  its  antiquity,  it  is  most  ancient ;  if  its 
dignity,  it  is  most  honourable;  if  its  jurisdiction,  it  is 
most  extensive."  A  description  by  Coke  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

Si  bene  commPmini,  causa  sunt  quinque  bibendi ; 
Hospitis  adventus,  prcesens  sit  is,  atquefutura, 
Aut  vini  bdhiias,  aut  qu&fibet  alt&ra  causa. 
— "  If  I  remember  right,  there  are  five  excuses  for  drink- 
ing :  the  visit  of  a  friend,  thirst  existing,  thirst  to  come, 
the  goodness  of  the  wine,  or  any  other  excuse  you  please." 
These  lines  have  been  translated  by  Dean  Aldrich,  a  good 
scholar  and  musician,  and  a  lover  of  his  pipe  and  good- 
fellowship.    Attributed  by  Menage  (i.  172)  to  Pere  Sir- 
mond. 

Si  c&dhre  necesse  est,  occurrendum  discrimini.  Tacit. — u  If 
we  must  fall,  let  us  boldly  face  the  danger."  Misfortune 
ought  to  be  met  with  energy. 

Si  caput  dolet  omnia  membra  languent.  Aphorism. — "  If  the 
head  aches,  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  languid." 
In  the  body  politic,  incompetence  in  the  ruler  entails 
disorder  among  those  below  him. 

Si  claudo  cohdbttes,  subclaudicdre  disces. — "  If  you  live  with 
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him  who  is  lame,  you  will  learn  to  limp."  The  result  of 
evil  associations.     A  mediaeval  proverb. 

Si  cut  nit  apte  ntibihrc,  nube  pari.  Otid. — "  If  you  wish  to 
marry  suitably,  marry  your  equal."  The  poet  alludes  to 
equality  of  years ;  he  might,  with  equal  justice,  have  al- 
luded to  equality  of  condition. 

Si  cum  hdc  exceptidne  detur  sHpicntia,  ut  illam  inclusam 
ttfneam,  nee  enunciem,  reffciam.  Sen. — "If  wisdom  were 
offered  me  on  condition  that  I  should  keep  it  bottled  up, 
I  would  not  accept  it."  See  Quit  enim,  &c,  and  Scire 
tuum,  &c. 

Si  Drus  nobiscum,  quit  contra  not  f — "  If  God  is  with  US,  who 
shall  be  against  us  P  " 

Si  dicentis  erwit  fortiina  abtSna  dicta, 

Somdni  tollent  ZquUes  pfdttetque  eaehinnum.     Hob. 
— "  If  the  words  of  the  speaker  are  at  variance  with  hii 
fortunes,  both  Roman  knights  and  plebeians  will  laugh  at 
your  expense." 

Si  dixerit,  Mstuo,  tudat.      Jut. — "  If  you  say  '  I  am 

warm,'  he  sweats."  Applied  to  one  of  those  truckling 
hangers-on  who  ore  always  of  the  same  opinion  with  their 
patrons.     See  Orceculut  eturient,  Ac. 

Si  dum  visas 
Tiiribene facias,  jam,  pol,  id  qwdem  esse  hand pcrlonginquwn, 
Neqve  si  hoc  hidie  amisHris,  pott  in  marts  id  eventurvm  esse 

unqyam.  Plaut. 

— "  If  while  you  live  you  enjoy  yourself,  why,  really,  that 
is  for  no  very  long  time :  so  too,  if  you  lose  the  present 
day,  it  can  never  return  to  you  after  you  are  dead." 

Si  est  SnXmut  tequut  tibi,  talis  habes,  qui  bene  vitam  colas. 
Pladt.  —  "If  you  have  a  well-regulated  mind,  you  are 
possessed  of  abundance,  in  leading  a  good  life." 

Si  ex  re  sit  popiili  Romdni,  .feri. — "If  it  be  for  the  good  of 
the  Boman  people,  strike  the  blow."  The  dying  words  of 
the  Emperor  Qalba,  as  given  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
and  quoted  by  Lord  Bacon. 

8i  jbret  in  territ,  ridiret  Democrttvs. Hob. — "  If  De- 

mocritus  were  on  earth,  he  would  laugh."  Demoeritus 
laughed  at  the  follies  of  mankind :  hence  he  was  called, 
"The  laughing  philosopher." 
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Si  faret  in  terris,  rideret  Heraclltu*.—11  If  HeracUtns  were 
on  earth,  even  he  would  laugh."  This  philosopher  was 
continually  weeping  for  the  follies  of  mankind.  A  pro- 
verb, adapted  from  the  preceding  line. 

Si  fortuna  juvat,  caveto  tolli  ; 

Sifortuna  tonat,  caveto  mergi.     Axrsow. 
— "  If  fortune  favours  you,  be  not  elated ;  if  fortune  thun- 
ders, do  not  sink."     In  all  circumstances  preserve  equan- 
imity. 

Si  fr actus  illdbdtur  orbis, 
Impdvidum  ferient  ruina.     Hob. 

— "  If  the  world's  wreck  should  fall  about  him,  the  ruins 
would  crush  him  unconcerned."  Said  of  the  man  consci- 
ous of  his  integrity. 

Si  fuit  errandum,  causa*  habet  error  honestas.  Ovtd.— "  If 
I  was  to  err,  my  error  has  a  fair  excuse." 

Si  genus  humdnum,  et  mortdlia  temnUis  artna  ; 

At  sperdte  Deos  memdres  fandi  atque  nefandi.     VlBCK 

— "  If  you  despise  the  human  race  and  mortal  arms,  still 

expect  that  the  gods  will  be  mindful  of  right  and  wrong." 

Si  in  hoc  erro  quod  ctnimos  hfimmum  immortdles  esse  credam, 
libenter  erro  ;  nee  mihi  hunc  errorem  quo  detector  dum  vivo 
extorqueri  volo.  Cio. — "  If  in  this  I  err,  that  I  believe  the 
souls  of  men  to  be  immortal,  I  err  willingly ;  nor  do  I 
wish  this  error,  in  which  I  take  a  delight,  to  be  wrested 
from  me  whilst  I  live." 

Si  incolm  bene  sunt  mordti,  pulchre  munitum  arbitror.  Plaut. 
— "  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  have  good  morals,  I  con- 
sider it  well  fortified." 

Si  jiidicas,  cognosce  ;  si  regnas,  jube.  Sew. — "  If  you  are  a 
judge,  investigate;  if  you  are  a  ruler,  command."  The 
difference  between  judicial  and  ministerial  duties.  In  the 
one  you  must  be  governed  by  evidence ;  in  the  other,  by 
your  own  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

Si  juxta  claudum  halites,  subclaudicdre  duces,  JProv, — "  If 
you  live  near  a  lame  man,  you  will  learn  to  limp."  See 
Claudwantis,  &c.,  and  Si  claudo,  &c. 

Si  laus  hfoninem  allicere  ad  recte  faciendum  non  potest,  ne 
metus  quidem  a  fcedissimis  factis  potest  avocdre.  Cio. — 
"  If  the  love  of  praise  cannot  induce  a  man  to  act  honestly, 


Si  leonlna  pellit  non  mtit  est,  assuenda  trulplna.  Prov. — "  If 
the  lion  a  skin  will  not  do,  we  must  sew  on  that  of  the 
fox."  What  cannot  be  effected  by  force  may  be  com- 
passed by  craft. 

Si  me  mcnddcii  capiat,  non  pole*  me  eSptre, — "  If  you  are  try- 
ing to  catch  me  in  a  lie,  you  cannot  catch  me. 

St  melioret  turtt  quos  ducit  amor,  pluret  sunt  quos  corrtyit 
timor.  Coo. — "  If  those  are  the  best  whom  love  induces, 
they  are  the  most  whom  fear  holds  in  check." 

Si  mini  ptryit  qua  wilt  divtre,  ea  qua  non  wit  atidiet.  Tea. 
— "If  he  persists  in  saying  whatever  he  likes  against  me, 
he  shall  hear  what  he  will  not  like  himself." 

Si  (JMmnermut  vti  eentet),  tine  ambre  joeitque 
Nil  ett  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  Joeitque.       Hon. 
— "  If  (as  MhnnermuB  thinks)  there  is  no  pleasure  without 
love  and  mirth,  live  amid  love  and  mirth.'    .//  "l\(ix,\t  i   ft- 

Si  tnonumentum  requirit,  circvmsp'ice. — "  If  you  seek  my  mo-    "     ,v( 
nnment,  look  around."    Epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  '   ' 
the  architect  who  designed  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Lon-  ''*t .' 
don,  the  greatest  memorial  of  his  fame.  .<         , 

Si  mutmiepectut  '     1      tj 

Ett  tibi,  eontUiit,  non  eurribut,  utfre  nostra.  Ovid.  ,  ■  ;V 
— "  If  you  have  a  mind  capable  of  change,  use  my  advice  i.  ■ 
and  not  my  chariot."    The  advice  of  Apollo  to  Phaethon.  :  ■    '■( 

Si  natura  negat,  faeit  indigntitio  vertum.  Jirv. — "  Though 
Nature  denied  the  power,  indignation  would  give  birth  to 
verses." 

Si  nihil  infetti  durut  vidittet  Ulytttt; 

Pentlbpe  felix,  ted  tine  \auie,foret.     Ovid. 
— "If  the  hardy  Ulysses  bad  seen  no  adversity,  Penelope 
would  have  been  happy,  but  unknown  to  fame."     Virtue 
is  only  proved  by  misfortune. 

Si  non  err  asset,  ficerat  tile  minus.  Mabt. — "If  he  had  not 
committed  an  error,  he  would  have  done  leas."  Said  of  a 
person  who,  having  been  negligent  in  his  duty,  exerts  all 
his  energy  to  retrieve  his  character. 

*S*  non  ease  domi,  quot  det,  cautdbere  nummot ; 
IM/ra  posoitur.^^  Ovid. 
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— "  If  you  say  that  you  have  no  money  at  home  to  pay 
with,  a  hill  will  he  asked  for." 

Si  non 
Intendes  antmum  stUdiis  et  rebus  honestis, 

Invidid  vel  amove  vigil  torqueb&re. Hob. 

— "  If  you  do  not  apply  your  mind  to  study  and  laudable 
pursuits,  you  will  he  tormented  and  kept  awake  hy  envy 
or  hy  love." 
Si  nonpertasum  th&l&mi,  tedaquc  juisset ; 

Huic  uniforsan  pdtui  succumbfre  culpa.     Vibg. 
— "  Had  I  not  been  tired  of  the  marriage-bed  and  nuptial 
endearments,  to  this  one  frailty  I  might  perhaps  give  way  " 
—Of  marrying  in  her  widowhood. 
Si  nUmeres  anno  soles  et  nubtla  toto, 
Invenies  riifidum  sarpius  esse  diem.  ^  Ovid. 
— "If  you  count  the  fine  days  and  the  cloudy" ones 
throughout  the  year,  you  will  find  that  the  bright  days 
are  the  most  in  number." 

■Siparva  licet  componere  magnis.    Vibg. — "  If I  may  be 
allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  great." 
Si  poema  loquens  pictura  est,p%ctura  tXdtum  poema  debet  esse. 
i  %  Ad  Hebexk. — "  If  a  poem  is  a  speaking  picture,  a  pic- 

^  ture  ought  to  he  a  silent  poem."     See  Mutum  est,  Ac. 

?    |\       Si  possis  sudvtter,  si  non  quocunque  modo. — "  Gently  if  you 
*   KS  can,  if  not,  by  any  means." 

O    o        Siprasens  bene  collocdvfris,  dejuturo  tibi  dubium  non  erit. — 
j*     ^  "If  you  make  a  good  use  of  the  present  time,  you  need 

^      v  not  be  apprehensive  as  to  the  future." 

^      >       Si  qua  fidem  tanto  est  tip&ri  latura  vetustas.     Vibg. — "  If 
posterity  will  give  any  credit  to  so  great  an  exploit." 
Si  qua,  metu  dempto,  casta  est,  ea  denHque  casta  est.    Ovid.— 
"If  any  woman  preserves  her  chastity  when  fear  of  de- 
f  tection  is  removed,  she,  indeed,  is  chaste."    Ovid  had  only 

./      "*  experience  of  the  more  worthless  part  of  the  sex,  and  be- 

^      *  lieved,  with  Pope,  that  every  "  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

L      %^       Si  quid  amicum  erga  bene  fed,  out  consuluijideltter, 
\  ^  STon  videor  meruisse  laudem ;  culpd  cdruisse  arfttror. 

N  ^  Plato. 

— "  If  I  have  in  any  way  acted  well  towards  my  friend,  or 
have  faithfully  consulted  his  advantage ;  I  deem  myself 
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not  deserving  of  praise ;  I  consider  only  that  I  am  free 
from  blame." 

Si  quid  fiefri*  honeatum  cum  labore,  labor  obit,  honestum  ma- 
net.  Si  quid  Jeeerit  turpe  cum  voluptdte,  voluptat  obit, 
turpitude  manet. — "  If  you  have  done  anything  honourable 
by  dint  of  labour,  the  labour  is  past,  the  honour  survives. 
If  you  have  done  anything  base  for  pleasure's  sake,  the 
pleasure  is  past,  the  baseness  survives, 

Si  quid  ingVnui  tanguinit  babe*,  turn  pluris'eum  faeiet  attorn 
latum.  Petroh.  A  ebiteh. — "  If  you  have  any  free-born 
blood  in  you,  you  will  esteem  him  no  more  than  you 
would  a  lump  of  clay." 

Si  quid  novitti  reeling  ittit 

Candidal  imperii;  ti  turn,  hit  utfre  meeum.     Hob, 
— "  If  you  Know  anything  better  than  these  maxims,  can- 
didly impart  it ;  if  not,  with  me  adopt  these." 

Si  quit. — "  If  any  one."  A  notification  by  a  candidate  for 
orders,  inquiring  if  any  impediment  is  alleged  against  him, 
is  bo  called. 

Si  quia  cUrtcut,  out  mifnd'ehut,  verba  joeulatoria  rittm  moven- 
tia  terat,  anathemdta  etto. — "  If  any  clerk  or  monk  shall 
use  a  jocular  expression  exciting  laughter,  let  him  be  ex- 
communicated." An  ordinance  of  the  2nd  Council  of 
Carthage. 

Si  quit  dot  mannot,  ne  quare  in  dentibut  anno*. — "  Yon  must 
not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  A  mediaeval  Leonine 
proverb. 

Si  quit  Dent  tnihi  largidtur  ut  Me  astute  repveratcam  at  m 
ewtit  vdgiom,  volde  reeutem.  Cto. — "  If  any  sod  were  to 
grant  that  at  this  age  I  should  become  a  child  again  and 
cry  in  the  cradle,  I  should  decidedly  refuse." 

Si  quit  mutuum  out  dlderit,  Jit  pro  propria  perdttum.  Phut. 
— *  If  one  lends  money  to  another,  it  is  lost  bo  far  as  being 

Si,  qvdtiet  hemXnet  peeeant, tuaJvlaXna  mittat 

Jupiter,  eatguo  tempSre  inermie  erit.  OvTD. 

— "  If,  as  oft  as  mortals  sin,  Jove  were  to  hurl  his  light- 
nings, in  a  little  time  he  would  be  without  weapons." 

SiretUa  tit,  vSUat  hsfitia !—"  If  this  ia  the  feet,  then  fare- 
well happiness !" 
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Si  Romafueris,  "Romano  invito  more; 

Sijueris  dlibiy  vivtto  stent  ibi.  St.  Ambbobb. 

— "  If  you  are  at  Borne,  live  after  the  Roman  fashion ;  if 

you  are  in  any  other  place,  live  as  they  do  there." 

Si  sfipias,  s&pias ;  habeas  quod  JDi  ddbunt  boni.     Plaut. — 
"  If  you  are  wise,  be  wise.    Take  the  good  the  gods  pro- 
vide you." 
■     Si  sapis, 

Neque  praterquam  qua*  ipse  amor  molestias 
Habety  addnSy  et  Was,  qua*  habet,  recteferas.     Tee. 
— "  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  add  to  the  troubles  which 
love  brings,  but  will  Dear  with  patience  those  which  belong 
to  it." 

Si  sit  is  y  nihil  interest  utrum  aqua  sit  an  vinum :  nee  refert 
utrum  sit  aureum  pbculum  an  vitreum.  Sbk. — "  If  you  are 
thirsty,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  water  or  wine ;  nor 
does  it  signify  whether  the  cup  be  of  gold  or  of  glass." 

Si  sol  splendescat  Marid  purificante, 

Major  erit  glades  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante. 
— "  If  the  sun  shines  on  the  Purification  of  St.  Mary,  the 
frost  will  be  greater  after  the  feast  than  it  was  before." 
A  mediaeval  proverb ;  similar  to 

"  If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright. 
Winter  will  have  another  flight." 
Si  sftmulos  pugnis  cadis,  m&nXbus  plus  dolet.     Plaut. 
—  "  If  you  thump  a  goad  with  your  fists,  your  hands 
suffer  the  most."     An  evil  is  aggravated  by  foolish  op- 
Xtlu  >.'*4  position. 

.      ;  Si  tamen,  e  nobis  dltquid,  nisi  nomen  ef  umbra, 
^T7^  Restat,  in  JElgsid  valle  Tibullus  erit  Ovm 

Jl:*Jt.  j  , — "If  however  aught  of  us  but  the  name  and  shade  re- 
mains, Tibullus  will  exist  in  the  Elysian  vales." 

Si  te  fictrit  securiorem.  Law  Term. — "  If  he  gives  you  se- 
curity."    If  he  holds  you  harmless. 

Si  te  nulla  movet  i  ant  drum  gloria  rerum.  ViBG. — "  If  you 
are  unmoved  by  the  glory  of  exploits  so  mighty." 

Si  te  proverbia  tangunt, 

Mense  malas  Maio  nubtre  vulgus  ait.     Ovid. 

— "  If  proverbs  have  any  weight  with  you,  the  common 

people  say  that '  bad  prove  the  wives  that  are  married  in 


Si  tempos  in  ttudia  confirat,  omne  vita  fagtidium  effugerit; 
nee  noctemfiitfi  optdbu  trcdio  lueit,  neo  tibi  grant  em,  nee 
aliit  superviicuu*.  SxK. — "  If  you  devote  tout  time  to 
study,  you  will  avoid  all  the  irksomeness  of  hfe  j  you  will 
neither  long  for  the  night,  being  tired  of  the  day ;  nor  will 
you  be  a  burden  to  yourself,  or  make  your  society  insup- 
portable to  others." 

St  tibi  deficiant  midJci,  mUdici  tibifiant  < 

Hate  tria  ;  ment  Ktl&rit,  riquiet,  modcrata  diteta.  i   , 

Maxim  of  the  School  of  Health  at  Salerno.  '■  i 
— "  If  you  stand  in  need  of  physicians,  let  these  three  .' 
things  be  your  physicians ;    a  cheerful  mind,  relaxations 
from  business,  and  a  moderate  diet." 

St  turpia  tunt  qua  fad*,  quid  refcrt  nemfnem  scire,  eum  tu 
teiat?  O  te  mUerum,  ti  eontemnit  hune  tettem.  Sen.— 
"  If  what  you  do  is  criminal,  what  matters  it  that  no 
one  else  knows,  when  you  know  it  yourself  P  O  miser- 
able man,  if  you  despise  this  testimony."  The  condemn- 
ing power  of  a  bad  conscience. 

Si  valet,  bene  est ;  ego  qvidem  valeo. — "  If  you  are  well,  't» 
good  ;  as  for  me,  I  am  well." 

Siviret,*. Ovid. — "  If  you  are  a  man,  go."  "\  I 

Si  vie  ineSlSmem,  ti  vie  te  reddere  tanum,  1 

Curat  tolle  graoet,  iratei  erode  profanum.  I 

— "  If  you  wish  to  be  safe  in  person  and  in  health,  shun  | 
weighty  cares,  and  deem  it  profane  to  be  angry."  Me-  ' , 
disval  lines. 

$t  eit  raefiere,  dolendum  ett 

Primum  ipti  tibi. Hob. 

— "  If  you  wish  me  to  sympathise,  you  must  first  show 
grief  yourself."  Advice  given  to  the  actor  or  writer  of 
tragedy. 

St  vit  pacom,  para  helium. — "  If  you  wish  for  peace,  be  pre- 
pared, for  war."  An  armed  peace  is  the  best  security 
against  war. 

Si  tot  valetit,  bene  ett,  ego  quidem  valeo. — "  If  you  are  well 
'tis  good;  I  myself  am  well."  Sometimes  abbreviated 
thus,  Si  Tot  V.  B.  F.  £.  Q.  V. 

Si  vulnut  tibi,  monttratd  rddice  vol  herbd, 
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NonJUret  levius,fiigeres  rddice  vel  herbd 

JPrqficiente  nihil  cur  drier. Hob. 

— "  If  you  had  a  wound  which  was  not  relieved  by  the 
application  of  a  plant  or  root  prescribed  for  it,  you  would 
reject  the  plant  or  root  that  had  not  effected  a  cure." 

Sibi  quisque  peccat.  Prov. — "  Every  one  who  sins  sins 
against  himself."  Our  sins  fall  on  our  own  heads,  what- 
ever may  be  our  object  in  sinning. 

Sibi  quivia 
Speret  idem :  sudet  multum,Jrustrdque  loboret 

Ausus  idem. Hon. 

— u  Anybody  might  hope  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  would 
sweat  much  and  labour  in  vain,  in  attempting  it."  The 
result  of  a  vain  attempt  to  imitate  a  great  author. 

Sibi  uni  fortunam  debet. — "  He  owes  his  fortune  to  himself 
alone." 

Sic  agitur  censura,  et  sic  exempla  parantur  ; 

Cum  vindex,  dlios  quod  monet,  ipsefacit.     Ovn>. 
— "  Thus  is  a  censorship  discharged,  and  thus  is  an  exam* 
pie  given ;  when  the  assertor  of  morality  himself  practises 
that  which  he  enjoins  on  others." 

Sic  ait,  et  dicto  citxus  tumlda  csquora  placat.  VntG. — "  He 
so  says,  and  quicker  than  speech  he  lulls  the  swelling 
seas." 

Sic  dnXmum  tempusque  traho  ;  meque  ipse  reduco 
A  eontempldtu,  summbvebque,  mali.  Ovtd. 

— "  Thus  do  I  occupy  my  mind  and  my  hours ;  and  thus 
do  I  take  myself  away  and  withdraw  myself  from  the 
contemplation  of  my  woes." 

Sic  cogitandum  est  tanquam  ffitquis  in  pectus  inftmum  in- 
s-metre possit.  Sek. — "  Tou  ought  so  to  regulate  your 
thoughts,  as  if  any  one  could  look  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  your  breast." 

Sic  cum  inferiore  vivas,  quemadmddum  tecum  supMorem  velis 
vxvftre.  Sen. — "  So  live  with  your  inferior,  as  you  would 
wish  a  superior  to  live  with  you." 

■Sic  cum  manus  impia  soevit, 
Sanguine  Casareo  Bomdnum  extinguere  nomen ; 
Attdnttum  tantcB  subito  terrbre  ruincB 
Humdnum  genus  est,  totusque  perhorruit  orbis.     Ovtd. 
— "  Thus,  when  an  impious  band  of  traitors  madly  raged 
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to  extinguish  the  Roman  name  in  the  blood  of  Qiesar.  the 
human  race  was  astounded  with  sudden  terror  at  ruin  so 
universal,  and  the  whole  earth  shook  with  horror."  In 
allusion  to  the  prodigies  which  were  said  to  hare  happened 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Julius  Cfesar. 

Sic  delatoret,  genua  hbminum  publico  exitio  repertum,  etpmmt 
nunquam  satis  coerci turn,  per  prirmia  elieiebantur.  Tacit. 
— "Thus  were  informers,  a  description  of  men  introduced 
for  the  public  destruction,  and  never  sufficiently  restrained 
by  penalties,  invited  to  action  by  rewards."  The  his- 
torian is  speaking  of  the  informers,  who  swarmed  and 
flourished  in  imperial  Borne. 

Sic  ego  nee  tine  te  nee  tecum  vlvhre  pouvm  ; 

Et  vldeor  voli  neteiut  eeee  met.  Ovru. 

— "  Thus  I  can  neither  live  without  yon  nor  yet  with  you ; 

and  I  seem  not  to  know  my  own  wishes." 

Sic  itvr  ad  attra.     Vina..— "Thus  do  we  reach  the 

stars."     By  the  path  of  virtue. 

Sic  noctem  pStfrd,  eic  duram  carmine,  donee 

Injiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  diet.  PboPEBT. 

— "  Thus  will  I  pass  the  night  with  the  goblet  and  the 

song,  until  the  day  shall  shed  its  rays  upon  my  wine." 

ate  omnia  fatit 

In  pejus  ruiire  et  retro  tublapsa  referri.     Viro. 
— "  Thus,  by  the  Fates'  decree,  all  things  change  quickly 
for  the  worse  and  retrograde."     A  destiny  fixed  and  im- 
mutable was  held  by  the  ancients  to  rule  ail  things. 

Sicpattim. — "  So  in  various  places." 

Sie prastentibut  uteris  voluptdtibut  utfuturi*  non  tuceat.  SlH. 
— "  So  enjoy  present  pleasures  as  not  to  alloy  those  which 
are  to  come."     Beware  of  being  cloyed  by  satiety. 

Sic  quibut  intumutt  tujfiud  venter  ab  undd  ; 

Quo  plus  sunt  poke,  plus  titiuntur  aqua.      Otto, 
— "So,  with  those  troubled  with  dropsy,  the  more  water 
they  drink,  the  more  they  thirst." 
.   ~—Sic  qwitque  patendo 

Dat  vires  jama,  tiuUdque  auctore  malorum 

Quajinxire  timet. LncAir. 

— "  Thus  each  person  by  hia  fears  gives  strength  to  ru- 
mour ;  and  without  any  teal  ground  for  apprehending  evil 
fears  what  he  haa  conjured  up." 
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Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. — "  Thus  passes  away  the  glory  of 
this  world."  Beginning  of  a  Sequence  of  the  Itomiah 
Church,  and  said  to  have  been  formerly  used  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  popes  of  Borne. 

Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alieno  nc  ladas.  Coke. — "  So  use  your  own, 
as  not  to  injure  the  property  of  another."  So  use  your 
own  property,  as  not  to  cause  a  nuisance  or  injury  to 
others. 

Sic  visum  VenVri;  cut  placet  impares 
JPormas,  at  que  dntmos  subjuga  ahenea 
Sawo  mittere  cumjoco.  Hob. 

— "  Such  is  the  will  of  Venus ;  who  delights,  in  cruel 
sport,  to  subject  to  her  brazen  yoke  persons  and  tempers 
ill  suited  to  each  other.1' 

Sic  vita  erat;  facile  omncs  perferre  acpati  ; 
Cum  quibus  erat  cunque  una,  his  sese  dedere"; 
JSorum  obsVqui  studiis  ;  adversus  nemini, 

Nunquam  praponens  se  aliis. Tbb. 

— "  ouch  was  nis  life ;  readily  to  bear  and  comply  with  all ; 
with  whomsoever  he  was  in  company,  to  them  to  resign 
himself;  to  devote  himself  to  their  pursuits  ;  at  variance 
with  no  one,  and  never  preferring  himself  to  others." 

Sic  vive  cum  homlriibus  tanquam  Deus  videat,  et  videt.  Sen. 
— "  So  live  with  men,  as  if  Q-od  might  see,  and  does  see 
you." 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  rations  voluntas.  Juv. — "  So  I 
will  it,  so  I  command  it,  let  my  pleasure  stand  for  my 
reason."     In  the  original,  the  line  begins,  Hoc  volo,  Ac. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis.     See  JBCos  ego,  &c. 

Sicut  ante. — "  As  before." 
Sicut  mens  est  mos, 
jtfescio  quid  medltans  nugdrum,  totus  in  illis.     Hob. 
— "  Meditating  on  some  trifle  or  other,  as  is  my  habit, 
and  totally  intent  upon  it." 

Sicut  Nbtus  pulv$rem7  sic  luxuries  imprtibos  gyrat. — "  As  the 
south  wind  carries  along  the  dust,  so  does  sensuality  the 
wicked."     A  mediaeval  passage. 

Sicut 
Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  laboris 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo 
Quern  struit ;  hand  igndra,  ac  non  incautajuturi.    Hob. 
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— "  Thus  the  little  ant  (for  she  is  an  example)  with  Taat 
toil  carries  in  her  mouth  all  she  can,  and  adds  to  the  heap 

which  she  piles  up,  by  no  means  ignorant  or  regardless  of  a  ^ 

the  future. '  }- 

Siciiti  attrum  ignis,  ita  etiam  amicos  tempu*  judicata"  As  fire  ,. 

tries  gold,  bo  does  time  try  friends."                                "1  «J 

Silent  leges  inter  arma.     CiC. — See  Inter  arma,  &c. 

Silvis,  ubi  passim  V 

Palantes  error  eerto  de  trdmUe  pellit,  .J 

Hie  sinistrorsum,  hie  dexirorswn,  obit. Hon.  -' 

— "Ab  in  the  woods,  where  a  mistake  leads  people  to  N 

wander  from  the  proper  path ;  one  deviates  to  the  right,  *  & 
another  to  the  left."                                                                   .      ~ 


another  to  the  left. 

i,  quam  sim\ 
moat  vile  beast, 


'lis,  turpin&ma  bestia,  nobis  ! — "  The  ape,  that    J 
4,  how  like  it  is  to  ourselves  !  "  * 


Simia  s'imia  est,  eliamsi  aurea  gestet  insignia.     Proo.—'1  An  j. 

ape  is  an  ape  still,  though  it  wear  jewels  of  gold."  -** 
Simile  gaudet  s'tmtli.     .Prop.— "like  Iotbs  like."     See  <J 

Pares  cum,  &c.  ■» 
Similes  aliorum  respice  earn*,                                                    *  A 

Mtius  ista  feres. Ovin.— See  Quoties  flenti,  &0.         " 

Similes  hdbent  labia  lactucas.  Proo. — ■"  Like  lips  like  lettuce."  ^ 

Every  clasa  haB  its  own  tastes  and  predilections.     Said  D7     t     J£ 

Crassus,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles ;  the  only  occasion       \'?s' 

on  which  he  was  known  to  laugh.  ^V 

Similia  similibus  euran(ur.-~"  Like  things  are  cured  by  like."  o 

The  basis  of  Homawpathy. 
Simplex  mmditii*.     Hoe. — "  Simple  in  neat  attire."    "  Neat 

but  not  gaudy." 
Sim  ul  ac  duraofrit  eefas 

Membra  tintmumque  tuum,  nobis  sine  eorflce.'  Hob. 

— "  As  soon  as  age  shall  have  strengthened  your  limbs 

and  your  mind,  you  will  swim  without  cork." 
Stmul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  diefre  vita.     Hon.—"  To  tell 

at  the  same  time  what  is  pleasant  and  what  ia  suited  to 

life."     To  blend  amusement  with  instruction. 
Simulatio  amoris pejor  odio  est.    Plimt  the  Younger. — "  Pre- 
tended love  is  worse  than  hatred." 
Smeerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infimdis  acescit.     Hob.— 

"  Unless  the  vessel  is  clean,  whatever  you  pour  into  it 
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turns  sour."     If  the  youthful  mind  is  not  properly  pre- 
pared, the  lessons  of  instruction  will  be  turned  to  bad  pur- 
pose.   We  see  daily  instances  in  the  perverted  use  made 
I  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

I  t  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  firiget  Venus. — "  Without  Ceres  and 
f  i       Bacchus,  Venus  will  starve."     Without  the  support  of 
\      wine  and  food,  love  would  soon  perish. 

Sine  curd, — "  Without  care."  A  sinecure  is  a  place  or  ap- 
pointment of  which  the  only  duty  is  that  of  receiving  the 
salary. 

Sine  die. — "Without  a  day."  An  assembly  is  adjourned 
sine  die  when  no  time  is  named  for  its  reassembling  for  the 
consideration  of  the  business  for  which  it  originally  met. 

Sinefuco  etfalldcid  homo.  Cic. — "  A  man  without  guile  and 
deceit." 

Sine  invidid. — "  Without  envy."     Not  invidiously. 

Sine  me,  vacuum  tempus  ne  quod  dem  tnihi 

Laboris. Teb. 

— "  Allow  me  to  grant  myself  no  leisure,  no  respite  from 
labour." 

Sine  me  vocdri  pesstmum,  ut  dives  vocer.  Prov. — "  Call  me 
all  that 's  bad,  so  you  call  me  rich."  The  maxim  of  one 
who  makes  money  his  chief  object. 

Sine  mtlitis  usu 
Mollia  secures  peragebant  otia  mentes.     Ovxd. 
— "  Without  occasion  for  soldiers,  the  minds  of  men,  free 
from  care,  enjoyed  an  easy  tranquillity."   The  happy  state 
of  man  in  the  Golden  Age. 

Sine  odio.—"  Without  hatred." 

Svnepectore  corpus. — "A  body  without  a  heart." 

Sine  pennis  voldre  hand  facile  est.  Plattt. — "  It  is  not  easy 
to  fly  without  wings."  Said  of  those  who  attempt  to  do 
what  is  beyond  their  natural  capacity. 

Sine probd  causd. — "Without  approved  cause." 

Sine  prole. — "  Without  offspring."  Sometimes  abbreviated, 
S.  P. 

Sine  qud  non. — "  Without  which,  not."  Anything  indis- 
pensable, and  without  which  another  cannot  exist. 

Sine  quereld  mortalitdtis  jura  penddmus.  Sen. — "  Let  Ufl 
abide  by  the  laws  of  mortality  without  complaining.'' 
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Sine  virtite  argutum  eivem  mihi  Mbeam  pro  praftcd, 

Qua  alios  collattdat,  copse  te  vera  nan  potest.  Plaut. 

— "  Without  valour  an  eloquent  citizen  is  like  a  hired 
mourner,  who  praises  other  people  for  that  which  he  can- 
not do  himself/*     The  prwficm,  or  hired  mourners,  were 


Sins  virtile  esse  amieitia  nulla  pacta  potest ;  qua  autem  inter 
bono*  amieitia  dicitur,  hac  inter  mains  /actio  est.  Sail. — 
"  There  can  be  no  true  friendship  without  virtue ;  for  that 
bond  which,  among  good  men,  ia  called  friendship,  among 
wicked  men  becomes  faction." 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  prcedantur  euntes.  Hob. — "  Each  pass- 
ing vear  deprives  us  of  something." 

Singula  qumgue  locum  teneant  sortita  decanter.  Hon.—"  Let 
each  keep  the  place  assigned  it  by  its  respective  proper- 
ties." The  character  of  Tragedy  is  not  to  be  blended  with 
that  of  Comedy. 

Singula  quid  rl>fi~ram  T  nil  nan  mortdle  tenemut, 

Pectoris  exeeptis  tngeniique  bonis.  Ovid. 

— "Why  should  I  enter  into  details?  we  have  nothing 
that  is  not  perishable,  except  the  blessings  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  intellect." 

Sint  Mteeendtes,  non  derunt,  Flaeee,  Marones  ; 

Virgiliumque  tibi  vcl  tua  rura  dabunt.  Maht. 

— "  Let  there  be  Mascenases,  Flaccus,  and  Maros  will  not 
be  wanting ;  and  even  your  own  fields  will  Rive  you  a  Vir- 
gil." In  allusion  to  the  patronage  given  by  Maecenas  to 
Virgil. 

Sint  tales  sine  vilitdte. — "Let  your  jests  be  without  vul- 
garity." 

Bit  bona  librorum  el  provisw  frugis  in  annum 

CSptu. Hob. 

— "  Let  me  have  a  good  supply  of  books,  and  a  store  of  ] 

Sovisions  for  the  year."      The   great  necessaries  with 
orace  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 
Sit  brevis  out  nullus  tibi  tomnus  merididnu*.     Maxim  of  the 
School  of  Salerno.—"  At  midday  take  either  a  short  nap  or 
none  at  all." 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui;  sit  numlne  vestro 

Pandire  res  altd  terra  et  cal'iglne  mersat.     Tiro. 

— "  Be  it  permitted  me  to  utter  what  I  have  heard ;  may 
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I  by  your  divine  will  disclose  things  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  and  in  darkness." 


■Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 


Concha  salispuri,  et  toga,  qua  defendere  Jrigus9 

Quamvi*  crassa  queat. Hob. 

— "  Let  me  have  but  a  three-legged  table,  a  shell  full  of 

pure  salt,  and  a  garment,  -which,  though  coarse,  may  keep 

off  the  cold." 
Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  Uiam  minus  ;  ut  mihi  vivam 

Quod  superest  mvi,  si  quod  superesse  volunt  Di,       Hob. 

— "  May  my  fortune  be  as  it  is  now,  or  even  less ;  so  I 

enjoy  myself  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  if  the  gods 

will  that  any  do  remain." 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  vidrum, 

Militiaque.  Hob. 

— "  Let  there  be  an  end  to  my  fatigues  by  sea,  by  land, 

and  in  warfare." 
Sit  piger  ad  poenas  princeps,  ad  pramia  vehx.     Ovid. — "  A 

prince  should  be  slow  to  inflict  punishment,  prompt  to 

reward." 
Sit  procul  omne  nefas ;  ut  ameris,  amdbllis  esto.     Otid. — 

"  Afar  be  all  criminal  designs ;  that  you  may  be  loved,  be 

worthy  to  be  loved." 
Sit  tibi  credlMlis  sermo,  consuetdque  verba.      Ovtd.— "Let 

your  language  be  intelligible,  and  your  words  such  as  are 

commonly  used." 
Sit  tibi  terra  levis. — "  May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  thee." 

Often  found  in  Roman  Epitaphs,  as  also  in  the  abbreviated 

form,  S.  T.  T.  L,    These  words  are  wittily  parodied  in  the 

well-known  Epitaph  on  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  architect : 
"  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 
Sit  tua  cura  sequi,  me  duce  tutus  eris.     Ovid. — "  Be  it  your 

caro  to  follow,  with  me  your  guide  you  will  be  safe." 
Sit  venia  verbis. — "  May  pardon  be  granted  to  my  words." 
Sive  pium  vis  hoc,  sive  hoc  muliebre  vocdri; 

Confiteor  mWro  molle  cor  esse  mihi.  Ovid. 

— "  Whether  you  call  it  affectionate,  or  whether  woman- 
ish, I  confess  that  the  heart  of  poor  me  is  but  tender." 
Societdtis  vinculum  est  ratio  et  ordtio.     Cic— "  Reason  and 

speech  are  the  bond  of  human  society." 
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Socittt  atque  comet,  turn  honoris,  turn  etiam  calamitatis.  ClO. 
— "  The  companion  and  sharer  as  well  of  my  honours  as 
of  my  misfortunes." 

Sodas  jidelis  anckSra  tufa  est. — "  A  faithful  companion  is  a 
sure  anchor." 

Socrates,  cut  nulla  pars  sUpientia  obscura  fuit,  non  erubuit 
tunc,  cum  interpfisTtd  arundine  criirtbus  suis,  cum  parvSlis 
Jttfdlit  ludens,  ab  Alcibuldc  ritus  est.  Yaler.  Max. — 
"  Socrates,  to  whom  no  branch  of  wisdom  was  unknown, 
was  not  ashamed,  when,  being  found  astride  a  stick, 
playing  with  some  little  children,  he  was  laughed  at  by 
Alcibiades." 

Socrates  quidem  cum  rogrirUur  cujatem  se  ipse  dich-et,  mun- 
ddnum  inquit;  totius  enim  mundi  se  inedlam  et  civem  arti- 
trabdtur.  Cic. — "  Socrates,  when  asked  of  what  country 
he  called  himself,  answered,  of  the  world ;  for  he  considered 
himself  au  inhabitant  and  citizen  of  the  whole  world." 

Sol  crcscentet  decedent  duplicat  umbras.     Vibg. — "  The 

Betting  sun  doubles  the  lengthening  shadows." 

Sol  occSbuit;  nox  nulla  seciita  est. — "The  sun  has  set;  no 
night  has  ensued."  A  piece  of  flattery  addressed  to  a  son, 

Dually  complimentary  to  his  father.  Burton  applies 
harles  I.,  as  the  successor  of  James.  Camden  says 
it  is  ascribed  to  Giraldus,  and  refers  to  the  succession  of 
Richard  on  the  death  of  Henry  II.     See  Mira  cam,  &c. 

Solamen  mlserU  sScios  habwisxe  do/i'iris. — "  It  is  some  comfort 
to  the  wretched  to  have  partners  in  their  woes." 

■ Solfbdmus  constimHre  lowga  loquendo 

Tempfira,  sermonem  deficiente  die.  OviD. 

— "  We  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  much  of  our  time  in 

conversation  ;  and  the  day  sufficed  not  for  our  discourse." 

Solem-  e  mundo  tollunt  qui  amicitiam  e  vitd  tollunt. — "  They  de- 
prive the  world  of  the  sun  who  deprive  life  of  friendship." 

Solem  quia  dieHre  Jiilsum 

Audeal  ? Vibo. 

— "  Who  dares  call  the  sun  a  deceiver  ?  "  Virgil  says  this 
when  about  to  mention  the  prognostics  afforded  by  the 
sun  for  fair  or  foul  weather. 

Solent  menddces  lutre  patnas  maPflci.  Ph^d.  —  "  Liars 
generally  pay  the  penalty  of  their  guilt." 

Solet  a  despectis  par  referri  gratia.  Ph«d. — "  Kepaymeiit 
in  kind  is  generally  made  by  those  who  are  despised." 


and  equa 
it  to  Chi 
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Soli  lumen  mutudri ;  ccelo  Stellas;  rana  aquam.  Proo.— 
"  To  lend  light  to  the  sun,  stars  to  the  heavens,  and  water 
to  the  frogs." 

Solitudtnemfaciunt,  pacem  appellant.  Tacit. — "  They  make 
a  desert  and  call  it  peace.'*  The  conduct  pursued  by  some 
civilized  nations  in  exterminating  what  they  call  barbarians. 

Sollicitant  alii  remisjreta  coca,  ruuntque 

Inferrum  :  penetrant  aulas,  et  limtna  regum.     Vieg, 

— "  Some  harass  unknown   seas  with  oars  ;   some  rush 

into  arms ;   some  work  their  way  into  courts  and  the 

Ealaces  of  kings."    Virgil  contrasts  the  quiet  of  a  country 
fe  with  the  conditions  of  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the 
courtier.     See  Ofortunati  nitnium,  &c. 

Solo  cedit,  quicquid  solo  plantdtur.  Law  Max. — "Whatever 
is  planted  in  the  soil  goes  with  the  soil." 

Solum  patrue  omnibus  est  carum,  dulce,  atque  jucundum.  Cic. 
— "  His  native  soil  is  sweet,  dear,  ana  delightful  to  every 
one." 

Solve  se%escentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus. Hob. 

— "  Wisely  in  time  dismiss  the  aged  courser,  lest,  an  ob- 
ject of  derision,  he  stumble  at  last." 

Solvit  ad  diem.  Law  Term. — "He  paid  to  the  day."  A 
plea  to  an  action  of  debt.     , 

Solvit e  tantis  ariimum  monstris9 

Solvlte,  Siiperi. Sek. 

— "  Save,  ye  gods  of  heaven,  from  such  chimaeras,  save  the 
mind ! " 

Solvitque  driimis  mirdcitla  rerum, 

Eripuitquc  Jovifuhnen,  vtresque  tonanti.      Mautl. 
— "  He  Doth  freed  our  minds  from  dread  of  things  above, 
and  snatched  the  lightnings  from  Jove,  and  from  the 
thunderer  his  might."     See  Eripuit  ccelo,  Ac. 

Solvuntur  tabula. — "  The  bills  are  dismissed." 

Somne  quies  rerum,  placidissUme,  somne,  Dedrum, 
Pa&  antmi,  quern  curafugit,  qui  cor  da  diurnis 
Jfessa  ministeriis  mulces,  reparasque  labori.        Ovid. 
— "  Sleep,  thou  repose  of  all  things ;  sleep,  thou  gentlest 
of  the  deities ;  thou  peace  of  the  mind,  from  whom  care 
flies ;  who  dost  soothe  the  hearts  of  men  wearied  with  the 
toils  of  the  day,  and  dost  recruit  them  for  labour." 
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Somniame  terrent  vera*  imitantia  casus ; 

JSt  vigilant  sentut  in  mea  damna  met.     Ovid. 

— "  Visions  alarm  me,  that  portray  my  real  misfortunes ; 

and  my  senses  are  ever  awake  to  my  sorrows." 

Somnia,  terrores  magtcos,  mirdcSla,  sagas, 

Nocturnes  L$mires,  portent/fque  Thessdlq,  rides  ?    Hob. 
— "  Can  you  laugh  at  dreams,  magic  terrors,  wonders, 
witches,  goblins  of  the  night,  and  Thesaalian  prodigies  ?  " 

■ Somnus  agrestium 

Lenit  virdrum  noa  hSmlles  domes 

Fastidit,  umbrotamque  ripam.  Hoe. 

— "  Light  slumbers  do  not  disdain  the  humble  dwelling  of 

the  peasant,  or  the  shady  bank." 

Sorex  sua  peril  indicia.  Prov. — "  The  mouse  perishes,  by  be- 
ing his  own  informer."  His  hole  being  seen  is  the  cause 
of  his  destruction. 

Sort  et  virtus  miscentur  in  unvm.  Visa. — ™  Chance 
and  valour  are  blended  together."  It  is  equally  doubtful 
which  may  prevail. 

Sortet  VirtjiliantB. — "  The  Virgilian  Chances."  A  species  of 
divination  practised  by  the  ancients,  by  opening  the  works 
of  Virgil,  and  remarking  the  lines  beneath- the  fingers  the 
instant  the  leaves  were  opened.  SpartianuB  tells  us  that  it 
was  much  practised  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  When  the 
works  of  Homer  were  used,  it  was  called,  "  Sortet  JTome- 
ricte."  The  ancient  Christians  used  a  similar  kind  of 
divination  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Psalrer,  which 
was  called  "  Sortet  Sanctorum,"  and  was  repeatedly  con- 
demned by  the  councils  of  the  Church.  King  Charles  the 
First  is  said  to  have  tried  the  " Sories  Virgiliana,"  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  when  on  a  visit  there  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Falkland,  and  to  have  opened  at  the  pro- 
phetic lines  in  the  4th  Book  of  the  ^Eneid,  1.  615,  begin- 
ning, 

At  hello  audarit  popvli  vexatvt  et  armis. 
"  Harassed  in  warfare  by  the  arms  of  a  valiant  people — " 
This  is  Dr.  Wellwood's  account,  but  Aubrey  relates  the 
same  story  of  the  poet  Cowley  and  Charles,  Pnnce  of 
"Wales,  at  Paris,  in  1848. 

Sospes  eat,  semperqtte  parent ;  mihifilia  rapfa  est. 

tfeu  !  miliar  quanta  sors  tua  torte  med  !  Ovid. 
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— "  Unharmed  mayest  thou  be,  and  a  parent  mayest  thou 
ever  remain.     From  me  my  daughter  nas  been  removed. 
Alas !  how  much  happier  is  thy  lot  than  mine ! " 
Spargtre  voces 


In  vulgum  amblquas. ViBG. 

— "  To  Bcatter  aoubtful  rumours  among  the  mob." 
Spatio  brevi 


Spem  long  am  rfotces.     Dum  ldquimur9/ugerit  invtda 

jfltas.      Carpe  diem,  quam  mtnlme  credula  poster o.      Hob. 

— "  Abridge  your  hopes  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of 

your  life.     While  we  are  conversing,  envious  time  has 

been  flying.     Seize  the  present  day,  trusting  as  little  as 

possible  in  the  morrow." 
Spectas  et  tu  spectdberis. — "  Tou  see  and  you  shall  be  seen." 

You  here  see  the  characters  of  others,  and  if  necessary 

you  shall  see  your  own  held  up  to  view. 
Spectdtum  vtniunt,  vPniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsa.  Ovn>. — "  They 

come  to  see,  they  come  too  to  be  seen."      Said  by  Ovid 

with  reference  to  the  motives  with  which  the  Soman  fe- 
males flocked  to  the  Circus  and  the  Theatres. 
Spectdtum  admissi,  visum  teneatis,  amid  ?     Hob. — "  Being 

admitted  to  see  [the  picture],  can  you,  my  friends,  refrain 

from  laughter  ?" 
Spem  bonam  cert  am  que  domum  reporto. — "I  bring  home  a 

good  and  assured  hope."     I  announce  hopes  not  likely  to 

be  disappointed. 
Spem  pretio  non  emo.     Teb. — "  I  do  not  buy  hopes  with 

money."     I  do  not  give  gold  for  mere  expectations. 
Sperat  infestis,  mPtuit  secundis 

Alteram  sortem  bene  prapardtum 

Pectus. Hob. 

— "  The  heart  that  is  well  prepared,  hopes  in  adversity, 
•  and  fears  a  change  of  fortune  in  prosperity." 
Sperdtey  et  vosmet  rebus  servdte  secundis.     Vibg. — "Hopo 

on,  and  reserve  yourself  for  prosperous  times." 
Sperdte  mtseri,  cavete  felices. — "  Live  in  hope,  you  who  are 

wretched ;  you  who  are  in  prosperity,  beware." 
Sperdvlmus  ista 

Dum  fortuna  fuit. Vibg. 

— "  We  once  had  such  hopes,  while  fortune  favoured  us." 
Speremus  qua  volumus,  sed  qua  accident  ferdmus.     Clfl-— 
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"Let  us  hope  for  what  we  will;  hut  let  us  endure  what 

befalls  us," 
Sperne  voluptatet,  tiocet  empta  doldre  voluptat.     Hon.— "  De- 
spise pleasures  ;  pleasure  purchased  by  pain  is  injurious." 
Spcs  bona  dal  vires,  animum  quoque  spa  bonajtrmat  ; 

Vivtfre  tpe  vtdi  qui  mSritnrut  erat. . 

— "  Good  hope  giyes  strength,  good  hope  also  confirms 

the  resolution ;  even  him  who  was  on  the  point  of  death,  I 

have  seen  kept  aliv»  by  hope." 
8pet  est  vigilantU  somnium.      Coke. — "  Hope  is  the  dream 

of  a  man  awake."     An  adaptation  from  Quintilian. 
Spetfacit,  ut  vldeat  cum  terra*  widique  nulla*, 

NaufrXgu*  in  mldiis  hrdchia  jactet  aquis.  Oyxd. 

— "  Hope  it  is  that  makes  the  shipwrecked  mariner  strike 

out  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  even  when  he  beholds  no 

land  on  any  side." 
Spes  gregis.     Viho. — "  The  hope  of  the  flock."     Sometimes 

applied  to  one  particular  child,  the  hope  of  the  family. 

"The  flower  of  the  flock."     It  is  also  used  ironically. 
— — Spei  ineertafutiiri.     Vibg. — "Hopes  of  the  future  full 

of  uncertainty." 
Spei  tibi  quisqus.     Tieo. — "Let  every  man's  hope  bo  in 

himself."     Let  every  man  trust  to  his  own  resources. 
Spet  tenet  in  temput,  semel  est  ti  credTta,  longum ; 

Jlla  ijuidem  failax,  ted  tamen  apta  Dea  est.  Ovid. 

■ — "  Hope,  if  once  indulged,  endures  for  a  long  time ; 

although  a  deceitful  goddess,  she  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
venient one." 
Spiral  adkue  amor, 

Vttuntque  commissi  colore* 

jEfiliafidibu*  puelht.  Hob. 

—"Still  breathes  his  love,  and  still  lives  the  glowing 

warmth,  imparted  to  the  lyre  by  the  .iKoliaa  fair.       Said 

in  allusion  to  Anacreon  and  Sappho. 
— — -Spiral  trgglcum  talis,  el  feiictter  attdet.     Hob. — "  He 

breathes  a  spirit  tragic  enough,  and  is  happy  in  his  at- 

Splendfde  mendax.  Hob.—"  Nobly  false."  Untrue  for  a 
noble  object.  Sometimes  used  ironically  in  reference  to 
an  egregious  liar.     See  Pia  front. 
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Spondt,  noxa  prcesto  est.  JProv. — "  Be  surety,  and  harm  is 
at  hand."     From  the  Greek. 

Spretcsque  injuria  forma.  '  Viro. — "And  the  affront 
offered  to  her  slighted  beauty."  In  allusion  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Juno  at  the  judgment  of  Paris. 

Sta,  viator,  heroem  calcas. — u  Pause,  traTeller ;  thou  treadest 
on  a  hero's  dust!"  The  epitaph  inscribed  by  the  great 
Cond6  oyer  the  remains  of  his  antagonist,  the  brave 
Merci. 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa. — "  There  stood  the  Mother,  bathed  in 
tears."  The  beginning  of  the  Prose,  or  Sequence,  of  the 
Mass  for  the  Dead  in  the  Soman  Church. 

Standum  est  contra  res  adversas.  —  "We  must  stand  up 
against  adversity." 

Stans  pede  in  uno.  Hob. — "  Standing  on  one  leg."  Applied 
to  a  work,  this  phrase  means  that  it  bears  no  marks  of 
extraordinary  exertion. 

Stare  decisis,  et  non  movire  quieta.  Law  Max. — "  To  abide 
by  decisions  made,  and  not  to  stir  up  points  set  at 
rest." 

Stare  putes,  adeo  procedunt  tempbra  tarde.  Oyid. — "  The 
time  proceeds  so  slowly,  you  would  think  that  it  was 
standing  still." 

Stare  super  vias  antlquas. — "  To  stand  upon  old  ways."  To 
be  attached  to  old  habits  or  customs,  and  to  resist  novel- 
ties or  innovations. 

Stat  for  tuna  domus9  &c.    Vibg. — See  Genus  immortale,  Ac. 

Stat  magni  nomtnis  umbra.     Luoan.  —  "  He  stands,  the 

shadow  ot  a  mighty  name."  The  poet  says  this  in  refer- 
ence to  the  titles  gained  by  Pompey  in  his  younger  days ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  quoted  as  though  meaning  that  the 
lustre  of  a  person's  former  greatness  is  impaired  by  his  late 
conduct,  and  he  is  no  more  than  the  faint  image  of  what 
he  was.     See  Magni  nominis,  &c. 

Stat  nomtnis  umbra.  —  An  adaptation  of  the  above,  used 
by  (  Junius  '  as  the  motto  of  his  pseudonymous  Let- 
ters. 

Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas. — "  My  pleasure  stands  as  my  rea- 
son."    See  Hoc  volo9  &c.,  ana  Sic  volo,  &c. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies;  breve  et  irrtpardbtle  tempus 
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Omnibus  est  vitts ;  sedfamam  extendfre  faetis, 

Hoc  virtutis  op**.-  Yibg. 

— "  For  every  one  his  day  is  fixed ;  a  short  and  unalterable 

term  of  life  is  given  to  all ;  but  by  deeds  to  extend  our 

fame,  this  is  virtue's  task." 

Statim  daret,  ne  differendo  eiderftur  negare.  Cohk.  Nep.— 
"  He  would  give  at  once,  lest,  by  deferring,  he  should  seem 
to  deny."     Said  of  Tbemistocles.    See  Bis  dat,  &c. 

Status  quo,  Status  in  quo,  Statu  quo,  or  In  statu  ouo.-~-"  The 
state  in  which,  [it  was]." 

Status  quo  ante  bellum. — "  The  state  in  which  the  belligerent 
nations  stood  before  war  commenced."  A  term  used  in 
diplomatic  communications.  The  opposite  term  is  the 
TJti  possidetis,  which  see. 

Stemmdta  quidjtfeiunt  t   Quid  prodett,  PontXee,  hngo 

Sanguine  censeri  ? Jut. 

— "  What  do  pedigrees  avail?    Of  what  use,  Ponticus,  is 
it  to  be  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  ?  " 

Stereus  et  utina  medicorum  ferula prima. — "To  regulate  the 
natural  evacuations  is  the  first  rule  of  physicians." 

SterMisque  diupalus,  aptSque  remit 

Fic'tnas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum.     Hob. 
— "And  the  swamp,  long  sterile,  and  plied  by  the  oar, 
now  maintains  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  feels  the 
heavy  plough." 

Sterutlur,  exdnlmUgue  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos.  Viko. 
— "  The  01  is  felled,  and,  quivering,  lies  expiring  on  the 
ground."  Porson  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  letting 
Boa's  Ellipses  fall  upon  some  volumes  of  Hume's  History 
of  England,  "  Proeumbit  Sumi  Bot !  " 

Slot  processus.    Law  Lot. — "  Let  process  be  stayed." 

StilUcXdi  casus  lopldem  eavat. Lucr. — "The  fall- 
ing drop  hollows  out  the  stone." 

StJmMos  dedit  temitla  virtus.  LncAJf . — "  Valorous  rivalry 

spurred  him  on." 

StSUdam  prtsbet  tibi  vellfre  barbam.    Pebb. — "  He  holds 

out  his  silly  beard  for  thee  to  pluck." 

Stomachatur  omnia.  Cic. — "  He  frets  about  everything." 
He  takes  everything  to  heart. 

Strata  jacent  passim  sua  qtueque  sub  arbSre  poma.     ViRO.— 
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"The  fruits  lie  scattered  here  and  there  beneath  their 

trees." 
Stratum  super  stratum. — "Layer  upon  layer,"  or  "stratum 

upon  stratum,"  as  geologists  would  say. 
Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia  ;  ndvtbus  atque 

QuadrJgu  pWmus  bene  vwere.—~        Hob. 

— "  A  useless  activity  urges  us  on ;  by  ships  and  by 

chariots  we  seek  to  live  happily." 
Studere  suis  comma  dis.     Cic. — "To  study  one's  own  con- 
venience." 


—Studiis  florentem  ignobUlis  oti.  Vibo. — "Indulging  in 
the  pursuits  of  inglorious  ease."  Said  by  the  poet  of  him- 
self, when  writing  the  G-eorgics. 

Studio  culina  tenetur.  Cio. — "  He  is  possessed  bv  thoughts 
of  the  kitchen."  "His  heart  is  in  the  kitchen."  He 
thinks  of  nothing  but  eating.     See  Animus  est  in,  Ac. 

Studio  minuente  laborem.     Ovid. — "  His  zeal  diminish- 
ing his  toil." 
•Studium  fames  mihi  crescit  ambre.     Ovid. — "  My  seal 


increases  with  my  eagerness  for  fame." 
Slulto  est  dementia^  cum  tot  ublque 


Vdttbus  occurras,  peritiira  parcere  char  tee.     Juv. 

—  "It  were  misplaced  forbearance,  when  you  meet  so 

many  poets  everywhere,  to  spare  paper  that  is  sure  to  be 

wasted."     The  words  of  an  indignant  critic. 
Stulte,  quid  ojrustra  votis  pueriWms  optas, 

Qu<b  non  ulla  tulit,fertque  feretque  dies?     Ovid. 

— "  0  fool !   why,  with  thy  childish  aspirations,  dost  thou 

vainly  wish  for  that,  which  no  time,  past,  present,  or  to 

come,  will  realize  ?  " 

StultUia  est,  cui  bene  esse  licet,  eumpravorti 

Lltlbus. Plaut. 

— "  It  is  sheer  folly  for  a  man  who  can  enjoy  himself,  to 

turn  to  brawling  in  preference." 
StultUia  est  ex   te  esse  tristem,  cuius  potestas  plus  potest. 

Plaut. — "It  is  sheer  folly  to  be  morose  towards  him 

whose  rule  is  the  stronger." 

StultUia  est,  facinus  magnum  ttmKdo  cordi  credere,  nam 

omnes 

Besperinde  sunt  ut  agas.-  ■■■  Plaut. 
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— "  It  ia  Bheer  folly  to  intrust  a  bold  design  to  a  timorous 
heart,  for  all  things  are  just  as  you  make  them." 

Stultitia  est  vendtum  ducere  invito*  cane*.  Plaut. — "It  is 
folly  to  take  out  unwilling  dogs  to  hunt." 

Stultitiam  dissimuldre  non  potes  nisi  taclturnitdte.—"  There 
is  no  way  to  conceal  folly  but  by  silence." 

Stultitiam   patiuntw   opes. Hon.  —  "  Riches   license 

folly."    Follies  are  often  passed  over  in  the  rich. 

Stultitiam  simuldre  loco,  sSpientia  tumma  est. — "  To  affect 
folly  is,  on  some  occasions,  consummate  wisdom,"  The 
foolishness,  for  instance,  affected  by  Brutus  in  the  house 
of  Tanjuiniua.  .  '  ■-, 

SfullOrum  calSmi  carbones,  mania  charta.  JProv. — "  Coals  /  /• 
are  the  fool's  pen,  the  walls  his  paper."  So  the  English  .*/'' 
proverb,  "  A  white  wall  is  a  fool's  paper."  V\\  J  '.  • 

Stulturum  incurdta  malus  pudor  ulctro  eclat.  Hon. — "  It  is 
the  false  shame  of  fools  that  makes  them  conceal  their 
uncured  wounds."  This  maxim  may  be  applied  both  to 
wounds  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body. 

Stultwn  consilium  non  modo  effecfu  caret 


Sed  ad  pernlciem  quoque  mortdles  avflcat. 
— "An  ill-judged  project  i 


b  not  only  profitless,  but  lures 

mortals  to  their  destruction  as  well." 
Stultum  est  diccre,  Non  putarem. — "  It  is  foolish  to  say,  '  I 

could  not  have  thought  it.'  "     See  2Fil  admirari,  &c. 
Stultum  est  in  luctu  capillum  sibi  evellhre,  quasi  caleitio  mosror 

levitur.     Cio. — "  It  is  folly  to  tear  one's  hair  in  sorrow, 

just  as  though  grief  could  he  assuaged  by  baldness." 
Stultum  est   timers   quod  vitiiri  non  potest.     SlB. — "It   is 

foolish  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided." 
Stultus  es,  qui  facta  infectafnefre  verbis  postSlas.     Phut.— 

"  Tou  are  a  fool  to  expect  by  words  to  make  undone  what 

has  been  done." 
Stultus  es,  rem  actam  agis.      Pla  ut, — "  You  are  a  simpleton, 

you  are  doing  what  has  been  done  already." 
Stultus  labor  e*t  ineptiarum.     Mart. — "The  labour  is  fool- 
ishly thrown  away  that  ia  bestowed  on  trifleB." 
Stultus  nisi   quod  ipse  Jarit,  nil  rectum  putat. — "The  fool 

thinks  nothing  well  done  but  what  lie  does  him  sell." 

Self-sufficiency  is  a  sign  of  a  weak  mind. 
Stultus,  qui,  patre  ocoUo,  liberos  relinquat.     iVw. — "  He  is 
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a  fool  who  kills,  the  father  and  leaves  the  children." 
Things  must  never  be  done  by  halves. 

Stultus  semper  inclpit  vivere.  JProv. — "  The  fool  is  always 
beginning  to  live."  He  is  always  putting  off  settled 
habits  and  amendment  till  to-morrow. 

Stylus  virum  arguit. — "  The  style  proclaims  the  man." 

Sua  compardre  commdda  ex  incommddis  alt&rius.  Teb. — "  To 
build  up  his  own  fortunes  on  the  misfortunes  of  another." 

Sud  confessione  hunc  Jiigulo.  Cio. — "  I  convict  him  by  his 
own  confession."  His  own  testimony  condemns  him.  See 
Suo  sibi,  &c. 

Sua  cuique  deus  Jit  dira  cupido.    Vibg. — "  Each  one's 

ruling  appetite  is  his  god." 

Sua  cuique  quum  sit  driimi  cogitdtio, 

Colorque  proprius.  Phjed. 

— "  Since  each  man  has  a  turn  of  thinking  of  his  own,  and 
a  tone  peculiar  to  himself."  See  Quot  homines,  &c.,  and 
Trahit  sua,  &c. 

Sua  cuique  vita  obscura  est. — "  Every  man's  life  is  in  dark- 
ness to  himself."     No  man  is  a  competent  judge  of  his 
fl/     Lown  conduct. 

'V»    *  joiia  cuique  voluptas. — "  Every  man  has  his  own  pleasure." 
n  v      ,'      "  Every  man  to  his  liking."     See  Trahit  sua,  &c. 
».v«V  I4  Sua  muntfra  mittit  cum  homo,    Prov. — "  He  sends  his  pre- 
sents with  a  hook  attached."      He  is  angling  for  a  return 
with  interest.     "  He  throws  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring." 

Sua  quisque  exempla  debet  csquo  Snimo  paii.  Ph\£d. — "  Every 
one  is  bound  to  bear  patiently  the  consequences  of  his 
own  example." 

Sua  regina  regi  placet,  Juno  Jbvi.     Plaut. — "  The  king  is 

5 leased  with  his  queen,  Jupiter  with  his  Juno."     "  Every 
ack  has  his  Jill."    See  Annus  asino,  &c.,  Pares  cum,  &e., 
and  Simile  gaudet,  &c. 
Suam  quisque  homo  rem  mZiriinit. — "  Every  man  is  mindful 
of  his  own  interests." 

Suave  est  ex  maqno  tolUbre  acervo.     Hob. — "  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  take  from  a  great  heap."    Said  satirically 
of  a  miser  who  takes  from  an  immense  heap  the  little  that 
he  will  venture  to  use. 
Suave,  mari  magno,  turbanftbus  aqubra  ventis, 
JS  terrd  magnum  alterius  spectdre  laborem.    Ltjcbet. 


■ — "  It  is  a  pleaaant  thing  from  the  shore  to  behold  the 
dangers  of  another  upon  the  mighty  ocean,  when  the  winds 
are  lashing  the  main."  As  Eochefoucauld  says,  "  In  the 
adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  often  find  something 
which  does  not  displease  us." 

Suavitas  eermonum  atque  morum  haudquaquam  mediocre  con- 
dimentum  amicltice.    Cic. — "  Mildness  of  address  and  man-  ■ 
ner  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  seasoning  to  friend- 
ship." 

Suavlter  in  modo,  forUter  in  re. — "  Gentle  in  manner,  reso- 
lute in  deed."     Motto  of  Earl  Newborough. 

Sub  fine  or  finem. — "  Towards  the  end." 

Sub  hoe  signo  vinces.     See  Jn  hoc,  &c. 

Sub  initio, — "  Towards  the  beginning." 

Sub  Jbeejritjido.     Hob. — "Under  the  cold  sky," 

Sab  Jove  pars  durat,  pauei  tentoria  ponunt.  Ovid. — "  Some 
endure  the  open  air,  a  few  pitch  tents." 

Sub  marmdre  Htam  atque  auro  tervltue  habitat.  SEN. — "  Even 
under  marble  and  golden  roofs  dwells  slavery."  Slavery 
to  the  dominion  of  vice,  sorrow,  and  discontent. 

Sub  omni  VipWe  eeorpiut  dormit.  Prov. — "  Beneath  every 
stone  a  scorpion  ues  asleep."  A  warning  to  act  in  all 
things  with  caution  and  deliberation. 

Subposnd.  Law  Lat. — "  Under  a  penalty."  The  title  of  a 
writ  issued  for  summoning  witnesses. 

Sub  raid. — "  Under  the  rose."     See  Sit  roia,  Ac. 

Sub  lilentia. — "  In  silence."  The  matter  passed  tub  tilentio — 
*.  e.  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  without  being 
canvassed  at  all. 

Subtta  amieJtia  rarb  tine  panitentid  cXtitur. — "  Sudden  friend- 
ships are  rarely  contracted  without  repentance." 

Sublto  crevit,  fungi  inttar,  in  divitiai  maximal. — "  He  has 
suddenly  started  up,  like  a  mushroom,  into  immense 
wealth." 

Sublatd  eauid  toWtur  ejjectui.  Law  Max. — "The  cause  re- 
moved, the  effect  is  removed."  The  cause  removed,  the 
effect  must  cease.     See  Genante  causd,  &c. 

Sublatam  ex  Seiilit  quatrtmue  invldi.  Hoe. — See  Yirtutem 
incolumem,  &c. 

Sublimi  ffriam  sldfra  vertrce.  Hoe. — "I  shall  tower  to  the 
stars  with  exalted  head."     Seriously  said  by  Horace  in  a 
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spirit  of  poetic  rapture :  but  often  quoted  merely  in  bur- 
lesque. 

Substantia  prior  et  dignior  est  accidente.  Law  Max. — "  The 
substance  is  prior  to  and  of  more  weight  than  the  acci- 
dent." A  judgment,  for  instance,  solemnly  pronounced, 
shall  not  be  arrested  for  a  defect  in  point  of  form. 

Succeddneum. — "  A  substitute." 

Successus  ad  perniciem  multos  devdcat.  Phjed. — "  Success 
leads  many  astray  to  their  ruin." 

Successus  improbdrum  plures  alticit.  Ph^ed. — "  The  success 
of  the  wicked  is  a  temptation  to  many." 

Succosior  est  virgo  qua  serpyllum  quam  qua  moschum  olet.— 
"  The  damsel  is  more  tempting  who  smells  of  wild  thyme 
than  she  who  is  scented  with  musk. "   A  mediaeval  proverb. 

Succurrendum  parti  maxtme  laboranti.  Cslsus.  —  "  We 
should  assist  the  part  which  has  the  most  to  endure." 

Sudor  Anglicus. — "  The  English  sweat."  The  sweating  sick- 
ness was  so  called. 

Sufficit  huic  tumulus,  cui  non  suffecerit  orbis. — "  This  tomb 
now  suffices  for  him,  for  whom  the  world  did  not  suffice." 
The  import  of  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Suggestio  falsi, — "  The  suggestion  of  a  falsehood." 

Sui  a  mans,  sine  rivali. — "  A  lover  of  himself,  without  a  rival." 
Cicero  says  this  of  Pompey. 

Sui  cuique  mores  fingunt  fortiinam.  Coek.  Nepos. — "  Every 
man's  fortune  is  shaped  by  his  own  manners."  So  the 
English  proverb,  "  Manners  make  the  man." 

Sui  gPneris. — "  Of  its  own  kind."  Of  its  own  genus  or  class, 
as  distinguished  from  any  other. 

Sui  juris.  Law  Term. — "  Of  his  own  right."  Not  depend- 
ent on  the  will  or  control  of  another. 

Sum  quod  erist  fui  quod  es. — "  I  am  what  you  will  be,  I  was 
what  you  are."  A  lesson  to  the  living  on  the  tombs  of 
the  dead. 

Sume  cHliimum,  tempfoa,  et  scribe  veloclter. — "  Take  your  pen, 
observe  my  words,  and  write  quickly."  The  words  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  addressed  on  his  death-bed  to  his  se- 
cretary. 

Stime  superbiam 

QuasJtam  mPrttis. Hob. 
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— "Assume  the  pride  won  by  your  deserts." 
Sumtte  in  exemplum  pXeades  ratione  earentes.    Ovid.— "  Take 

as  an  example  the  beasts  devoid  of  reason." 
Sumite  mdt&riavt  vettrit,  qui  tcribitit,  agitata 

Virtbus,  et  versdte  diu,  qvidferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri. Hon. 

— "  Ye  who  write,  make  choice  of  a  subject  suited  to  your 

abilities,  and  weigh  in  your  mind  what  your  powers  are 

unable,  and  what  they  ore  able,  to  perform." 
Summa  perfeetio   attitioi  non  potest.      ClC. — "  Consummate 

perfection  cannot  be  attained." 
Summa  petit  Ueor.    Otip. — "EnTy  strikes  high."   Envy 

takes  a  lofty  flight. 
Summa  tedet  non  eapit  duos.     Prov. — "  The  highest  seat  will 

not  admit  of  two."     See  Nulla  fides,  &c. 
Summam  nee  mHuas  diem,  nee  optet.    Mabt.—"  Neither  fear 

nor  wish  for  your  laat  day." 
Summit  ndribut  olfilcere.     Prov.—"  To  smell  with  the  tip  of 

the  nose."     To  pass  an  opinion  on  a  matter  after  a  slight 

examination  only. 
Siimmum  bonum. — "The  chief  good."     The  great  object  for 

which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  live.     Some  philosophers 

among  the  ancients  held  pleasure  to  be  the  Summutn 

bonum,  others  virtue. 
Summum  erede  nefat  iiiiimam pr&ferre pudori, 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdtre  causa*.  JUT. 

— "  Consider  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  infamy  to  prefer  life 

to  honour,  and,  for  the  soke  of  living,  to  lose  the  object  of 

Summum  jut  tape  summa  injuria  est.  ClO. — "  Extreme  jus- 
tice is  often  extreme  injustice."  Applied  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  legal  penalties  to  the  very  letter,  without  having 
regard  to  equity  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
was  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  Emperor  Justinian.  See 
Jut  summum,  Ac, 

Snmptut  centum  ne  tXpfret.  Plaut. — "  Do  not  let  your  ex- 
penses outrun  your  income."  "  Cut  your  cont  according 
to  your  cloth."     See  Messe  tenut,  &c. 

Sunt  bona  mixta  malit,  sunt  mala  mixta  bonis. — "  Good  is 
mixed  with  evil,  and  evil  with  good." 


/ 
/ 
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Sunt  bona,  sunt  quadam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura 

Qua  legis. Mabt. 

— "  Of  those  which  you  will  read,  some  are  good,  some 
middling,  and  more  are  bad."     The  character  given  by 
Martial  of  his  Epigrams. 
Sunt  certi  deriique  fines, 
Quo*  ultra  citrdque  nequit  consistere  rectum.     Hob. 
— See  Est  modus,  &c. 

Sunt  delicto  tamen,  quibus  igndvisse  velimus.  Hob. — "  There 
are  some  faults,  however,  which  we  are  ready  to  par- 
don." 

Sunt  ibi,  si  vivunt,  nostra*  quoque  conslta  quondam, 

Sed  non  et  nostrd  poma  legenda  manu.  Ovtd. 

— "There,  too,  ii  they  are  still  alive,  are  apples,  once 
planted  with  my  hand,  but  not  destined  to  be  gathered  by 
it."  Said  by  Ovid,  when  in  banishment,  of  his  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

Sunt  Jbvis  omnia  plena.    Vibo. — "  All  things  are  full 

of  Jove."     See  Dei  plena,  &c. 

Sunt  lacrymm  rerum,  et  mentem  mortdlia  tangunt.  Vibo. — 
"  Tears  are  due  to  wretchedness,  and  mortal  woes  touch 
the  heart." 

Sunt  plerumque  regum  voluntdtes  vehementes,  et  inter  se  con- 
trdrice.  Tacit. — "  The  desires  of  monarchs  are  generally 
impetuous  and  inconsistent." 

Sunt  quadam  vitia,  quw  nemo  est  quin  libenter  fugiat.  Cic. 
— "  There  are  certain  vices  which  every  man  would  most 
gladly  avoid." 

Sunt  quwdam  vitiorum  elementa.      Jut. — "  There  are 
certain  first  elements  of  vice."     See  Nemo  repente,  &c. 

Sunt  superis  sua  jura. Ovid. — "  The  gods  of  heaven 

have  their  own  laws."  Often  quoted  to  show  that  even 
the  highest  powers  are  subject  to  certain  laws. 

Sunt  tamen  inter  se  communia  sacra  poetis  ; 

Diversum  quamvis  quisque  sequdmur  iter.     Ovid. 
— "  Tet  with  poets  there  are  certain  common  ties  ;    al- 
though we  each  pursue  our  respective  path." 
f      Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lentre  dotorem 
f~        JPossis,  et  magnam  morbi  depOnere  partem.         Hob. 
'  — "  There  are  words  and  maxims  by  which  you  may  miti- 
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gate  your  pain,  and  in  a  great  measure  overcome  the 
disease."     See  Fervet  avarilid,  &c. 

Suo  jvmento  malum  aeceraere.  Prov. — "To  fetch  mischief 
upon  one's  own  beast."  To  bring  misfortunes  upon  one's 
self. 

Suo  Marie.- — "By  his  own  prowess."  He  performed  it  ttto 
Marie, — by  his  own  skill  and  ability. 

Suo  eibi  glaaio  fame  jSffUlo,  Teb. — "  With  his  own  sword 
do  I  stab  this  man."  I  defeat  him  with  his  own  weapons  ; 
by  his  own  arguments.     See  Sad  eemfeaaione,  &e. 

Suo*  llMroa  negVlgit,  et  ad  eorum  arbUrium  Ubidinemquc  vivire 
rinit.  Cic. — "  He  neglects  his  children,  and  lets  them  live 
according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure." 

Super  aubjectam  matVriam.  Law  Phraae. — "  Upon  the  matter 
submitted."  A  solicitor  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts 
when  founded  super  tuljeclam  materiam,  i.  e.  on  the  state- 
ment submitted  to  him  by  his  client,  which  has  turned  out 
to  be  false. 

• Superanda   omnis  fortuna  ferendo  eat.      Viae.  —  See 

Quiequid  erit,  &c. 

SilpZrat  quSniam  fortuna,  aequdmur ; 

Quoqtte  vocal  vertdmue  iter. Vibg. 

— "  Since  fortune  compels  us,  let  us  follow ;  and  whither 
she  calls,  let  us  direct  our  course." 

Superbi  kSmJnet  in  convlmi*  ttnlti  avnt. — "Proud  men  in 
their  cups  become  fools."  Wine,  like  death,  is  a  leveller 
of  distinctions. 

Superee'deae.  Law  Lot. — "  Tou  may  supersede."  Tou  may 
set  aside  or  annul.  The  title  of  a  writ  to  stay  proceed- 
ings in  any  caae. 

Svperstltio,  in  qud  inert  inania  timor  Dei ;  reHgio  qu<B  Dei 
cultu  pio  continttur.  Cic. — "Superstition  is  a  senseless 
fear  of  God  ;  religion,  the  pious  worship  of  God." 

Supporoaitdri  omieo.     Pi.aut. — "  To  toady  one's  friend." 

Suppreeaio  veri. — "  A  suppression  of  the  truth."  The  with- 
holding, or  telling  a  part  only  of,  the  truth.  See  Suggeatio 
falai. 

Supremum  vaU. — "  A  last  farewell." 

Supremumque  vale 

Fix  dixit. Ovid. 

— "  And  hardly  could  he  bid  the  last  farewell." 
3  a 
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Surdo  fabulam  narras.  —  "  Tou  tell  your  story  to  a  deaf 
man ; " — to  one  who  does  not  listen  to  you. 

Surgit  amdri   illiquid.     Lucb.  —  "  Something  bitter 

arises."     See  Medio  de,  &c. 

Sursum  cor  da. — "  Lift  up  your  hearts."     Lament,  iii.  41. 

Sus  erat  inprUio. Ovid. — "  Pigs  were  in  request." 

Sus  JSIinervam.     Prov. — "  A  pig  (teaching)  Minerva." 

Suspectum  semper  invisumque  dominant  thus  qui  proximo*  des- 
tinaretur.  Tacit. — "  He  who  is  the  next  heir  is  always  sus- 
pected and  hated  by  those  who  hold  the  supreme  power." 

Suspenddtur  per  collum.  Law  Lot. — "  Let  him  be  hanged 
by  the  neck."  The  judge's  order  for  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  usually  written  Sus.  per  coll. 

Suspensos  pedes  pon&re.     Quint. — "  To  walk  on  tiptoe." 

Susfine  et  absttne. — "  Bear  and  forbear."  A  maxim  of  Epic- 
tetus. 

Sustlneas  ut  onus,  nitendum  verfice  pleno  est ; 

Atflecti  nervos  si  vatidrey  cadet.  Ovtd. 

— -"  To  sustain  a  burden,  you  must  strive  with  the  head 
fully  erect ;  should  you  suffer  the  muscles  to  bend,  it 
will  fall." 

Suum  cuique. — "  His  own  to  every  one."  Let  each  have  his 
own. 

Suum  cuique  decus  posterltas  rependet. — "  Posterity  will  give 
to  every  man  his  due." 

Suum  cuique  incommddumferendum  est,potius  quam  de  alierius 
commddis  detrahendum.  Cic. — "Every  man  should  bear 
his  own  grievances,  rather  than  abridge  the  comforts  of 
another." 

Suum  cuique  pulchrum.  Prov. — "  Every  man's  own  is  beauti- 
ful." "  Every  man  thinks  his  own  geese  swans."  See 
Quisquis  amat,  &c. 

Suum  cuique  tributre,  ea  demum  summa  justitia  est.  Cic. — 
"  To  give  to  every  man  his  due,  that  in  fact  is  supreme 
justice." 

Suus  cuique  mos.    Tee. — "  Every  man  has  his  way." 

Sylosontis  chlamys.  Prov. — "  The  scarf  of  Syloson."  Sylo- 
son  gave  to  king  Darius  a  rich  scarf  or  mantle,  and  in  re- 
turn received  the  sovereignty  of  Samos.  Hence,  this 
term  was  applied  to  the  gifts  of  those  who  "  Throw  a  sprat 
to  catch  a  herring." 
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Sylvas  inter  reptare  talubret, 
Girantem  quicquid  dignum  tSpiente  bonoque  tit.     Hob. 
— "  To  stroll  among  the  healthful  groves,  meditating  on 
whatever  is  worthy  of  the  wise  and  the  good." 


T. 

Tabeme  cadavrra  tolvat, 

An  roans,  katid  refert.-  Lucas. 

— "  Whether  corruption  dissolve  the  carcase,  or  whether 
the  funeral  pile,  it  matters  not." 
Tabula  in  naufrfigio. — "A  plank  in  a  shipwreck."     A  last 
resource.     The  benefit  secured  by  a  posterior  mortgagee 
by  getting  in  an  outstanding  term,  and  thus  gaining  pre- 
cedence over  a  prior  mortgagee.     A  phrase  used  till  re- 
cently in  the  courts  of  Equity. 
Tabula  rata, — "A  smoothed"  or  "planed  tablet."      This 
expression  is  used  by  metaphysicians  to  indicate  the  state 
ofHhc  human  mind  before  it  has  received  any  impressions. 
The  ancients  used  tablets  covered  with  wax,  on  which 
they  wrote  with  an  iron  instrument  called  a  stylus,  one 
end  of  which  was  broad  and  flat,  for  obliterating  what  had 
been  written  by  smoothing  the  wax.     Hence  the  expres- 
sing^,  satis  laudant.     Teb.— "In  being  Bilent,  tbey  give 
sufficient  praise."     The  silence  of  the  censorious  may  he 
considered  as  so  much  praise. 
Tacita  bona  est  miilier  semper  qttam  loquent.      Plaut. — "  A 

silent  woman  is  always  better  than  a  talkative  one." 
Tacita  magit  et  occulta  inimicitiie  timenda  sunt,  quam  indicia 
et  operter.      Cic- — "  Enmity  unavowed  and  concealed  ia 
more  to  he  feared  than  when  open  and  declared." 

. Taciturn  visit  tub  pectore  vulnut.     VlRO. — "The  secret 

wound  still  lives  within  his  breast."     The  sense  of  in- 


jury still  i> 

Tacitus  pasci  si  corvut  posset,  kaberet 

Plus  dapit,  et  ri&e  multo  minus  invidiaque.     Hob. 
— "  If  the  crow  could  have  only  fed  in  silence,  he  would 
have  had  more  to  eat,  and  much  less  contention  and  envy." 
In  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  Pox  and  the  Crow. 
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■  Tadet  cceli  eonvexa  tueri.     Visa. —  "I  am  weary  of 
looking  upon  the  canopy  of  heaYen." 

Tadium  vita. — "Weariness  of  life."  Ennui.  The  state 
of  the  man  who  has  had  every  desire  gratified,  but  who 
can  satisfy  none. 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  pocta, 

Quale  sopor  fessis. Vibo. 

— "  Thy  song  is  to  us,  divine  poet,  as  sleep  to  the  weary." 
These  words  are  sometimes  used  sarcastically  in  reference 
to  poets  whose  lines  "  remind  one,  not  in  vain,  of  sleep." 

Tales  sunt  hdmtnum  mentes,  quali  pater  ipse 
Jupiter  auctifird  lustravit  lumine  terras. 
— "  The  minds  of  men  are  according  as  father  Jupiter  shed 
light  upon  various  lands  with  his  fertilizing  light."     A 
translation  by  Cicero  from  Homer's  Odyssey,  B.  xviii.  11. 
135, 136 ;  quoted  by  St.  Augustin. 

Tom  consentiertibus  mihi  senstbus  nemo  est  in  terris.  Cic. — 
"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  whose  sentiments  so 
perfectly  agree  with  my  own." 

Tom  deest  avdro  quod  habet,  quam  quod  non  habet.  Syb. — 
"The  miser  is  as  much  in  want  of  that  which  he  pos- 
sesses as  of  that  which  he  does  not  possess."  Because  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  make  use  of  it. 

Tamjicti  pravique  tenax  quam  nuncia  veri.  Vibg. — "  As 
ready  to  propagate  falsehood  and  calumny,  as  to  proclaim 
the  truth." 

Tamfrictum  ego  ilium  reddam,  quamfrictum  est  deer.  Plaut. 
— "  I  'U  have  him  parched  as  well  as  ever  pea  was  parch- 
ed." 

Tom  Marte  quam  Minervd.  JProv. — "  As  much  by  Mars  as 
by  Minerva."     As  much  by  courage  as  by  wisdom. 

Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio. — "As  much  ior  Mars  as  for 
Mercury."     Equally  qualified  for  war  and  for  diplomacy. 

Tarn  sape  nostrum  dvcipi  Fabullum,  quid 

Mirdris,  Aule?    Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  est.     Mabt. 

— "  Why  wonder,  Aulus,  that  our  friend  Fabullus  is  so 

often  deceived  ?    The  virtuous  man  is  always  a  novice." 

•Tamen  cantdbftis,  Arcades p,  inquity 
Montibus  hcec  vestris  :  soli  cantare  pertti 
Arcades.     O  mihi  turn  quam  molliter  ossa  quiescant, 
Vestra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores  !  Vibo. 
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— "  And  yet  you,  Arcadians,  will  sing  these  woes  of  mine 
upon  your  hills, — Arcadians,  alone  skilled  in  song.  Oh ! 
how  softly  will  my  bones  repose,  if  your  pipe  in  times  to 
come  shall  sing  my  loves ! " 

Tamen  me 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invito  fatebttur  tuque 

Invidia. Hon. 

— "Nevertheless,  even  envy,  however  unwilling,  will  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  lived  among  the  great." 

Tandem pocBlum  matrons  exkausit.  Cic. — "  He  has  exhausted 
at  last  the  cup  of  grief."  He  has  drained  the  cup  of  sor- 
row to  the  very  dregs. 

Tangfre  ulcus.  Tee. — "To  touch  a  sore."  To  reopen  a 
wound.     Figuratively,  to  renew  one's  grief. 

Tanquam  Arglnum  clyplhtm  abstHUrit,  ita  glcridtur. — "  He 
hoasts  as  though  he  ned  gained  an  Argive  shield."  Both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was  considered  dis- 
graceful to  lose  the  shield  ill  battle,  and  equally  meritori- 
ous to  gain  one.     See  Belietd  non  bene,  Ac. 

Tanquam  in  speculum. — "  As  though  in  a  mirror."  A  the- 
atrical motto. 

Tanquam  nobtlis. — "  As  though  noble."     Noble  by  courtesy. 

Tanquam  ungues  dlgttosque  suae.  Prov.—"  As  well  as  his 
own  nails  and  fingers.  He  knows  the  matter  as  well  as 
if  it  were  "at  hia  fingers'  ends." 

Tanta  est  diseordia  Jratrum.     Ovid. — "So  great  is  the 

diacord  of  brothers."  The  quarrels  of  kinsmen  are  gener- 
ally the  most  inveterate.     See  Acerrima  prommorvm,  &c. 

Tanta  est  quterendi  evra  decarit,     Jcv. — "  So  great  is 

their  care  in  seeking  to  adorn  their  persons." 

Tanta  vis  probitdtU  est  ut  earn  vel  in  iis,  quo*  nunquam  vidi- 
mus, vet,  quod  magis  est,  in  hoste  etiam  diligamus.  CiC. — 
"  There  is  so  great  a  power  in  honesty,  that  we  love  it 
even  in  those  whom  we  have  never  seen,  or,  what  is  still 
more,  in  an  enemy  even." 

Tantcene   anlmis  calestibus  ira?     Verb.  —  "Can   such 

wrath  eiist  in  heavenly  minds  ?  " 

Tantalus  a  labris  sttiens  fugientia  captat 

fflumlna. Hon. 

— "  Tantalus,  ntbirst,  catcheB  at  the  water  which  recedes 
from  his  lips," 
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Tanti  eris  tfliis,  quanti  tibi  Jueris.  Cio. — "  You  will  be  of 
as  much  value  to  others  as  you  are  to  yourself." 

Tanti  est  quanti  est  fungus  pitfidus.  Plaut. — "  He  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  a  rotten  mushroom." 

Tanti  quantum  habeas  sis. — "  You  will  be  valued  at  what  you 
are  worth." 

Tanto  hbmtnijidus,  tantm  virtutis  amdtor. — "  Faithful  to  such 
a  man,  a  lover  of  virtue  so  great." 

Tanto  in  mcerore  jaeet,  ut  ab  illo  recredri  nullo  mode  possit. 
Cio. — "He  is  so  prostrated  by  excessive  grief,  that  he 
cannot,  by  any  effort,  be  diverted  from  it." 

Tanto  major  fama  sitis  est,  quam 

Virtutis. Jut. 

— "  So  much  greater  is  the  thirst  for  fame  than  for  virtue." 
See  Quis  enimy  &e. 

Tantum  bona  valent,  quantum  vendi possunt.  Coke. — "  Things 
are  worth  just  as  much  as  they  will  sell  for."  "  The  worth 
of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring." 

Tantum  cibi  et  potionis  adhibendum  est,  ut  reficiantur  vires, 
non  ut  opprimantur.  Cio.  — "  Just  so  much  meat  and 
drink  should  be  used  as  to  reinvigorate  our  powers,  not  to 
oppress  them." 

Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris.  Hob. — "  So  much 
honour  is  due  to  subjects  taken  from  middle  life."  The 
poet  alludes  to  theatrical  representations,  the  subject  of 
which  is  drawn  from  those  common  occurrences  which  in- 
terest every  one,  and  find  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  all 
below  the  rank  of  kings  and  heroes. 

Tantum  inter  dens  as,  umbrosa  cacumtna,  fagos 
Assidue  vtniebat ;  ibi  hac  incondtta  solus 
Monfibus  et  sylvis  studio  j act abat  indni.        Vibg. 
— "  Only  among  the  dense  beeches,  lofty  and  umbrageous, 
did  he  constantly  come ;  there  in  solitude  with  unavailing 
fondness  did  he  utter  to  the  mountains  and  woods  these 
untutored  lines." 

Tantum  magna  suo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 

Quantum  parva  suo  Mantua  Virgilio.     Mart. 

— "As  much  does  great  Verona  owe  to  her  Catullus,  as 

little  Mantua  is  indebted  to  her  Virgil." 

Tantum  quantum. — "  Just  as  much  as." 

Tantum  religio  pdtuit  suadere  malorum.    Lucb. — "  To  deeds 
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bo  dreadful  could  religion  prompt."  Said  with  reference 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Ipnigema  by  her  father  Agamemnon. 
See  Quantum  relioio,  &*. 

Tantum  se  fortinai  permittunt,  etiam  ut  natiiram  dediscant. 
Quint.  Ccbt. — "They  so  entirely  devote  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  fortune,  that  their  very  nature  is  changed." 

Tantum series  juncturaquc pallet.  Hon. — "Of  such  con- 
sequence are  system  and  connexion."  Two  indispensable 
features  in  a  book  which  proposes  to  treat  of  one  subject. 

Tantumne  ah  re  tad  est  oiii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cure*,  eaque  nihil  qua  ad  te  attinent  T     Teb. 
— "  Have  you  bo  much  leisure  from  your  own  affairs,  that 
you  can  attend  to  those  of  others,  those  which  don't  con- 
cern you  P  "     This  passage  is  followed  by  the  famous  one, 
"  Homo  turn,"  &c,  which  see. 

Tantus  amor  fiorum,  et  generandi  gloria  mellU.  TlEO. — 
"  Such  is  their  love  of  flowers,  and  their  pride  in  producing 
honey."     In  allusion  to  the  habits  of  bees. 

Tantus  amor  laudum,  tantte  ett  victoria  curm.  Vino. — "  Such 
is  the  love  of  praise,  so  great  the  desire  for  victory." 

Tarda  lit  ilia  dies,  et  ttostro  serior  atvo.  Ovid. — "  May  that 
day  be  slow  to  come,  and  deferred  beyond  our  times !  " 
A  wish  expressed  for  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Tarda  solet  magnU  rebut  tnesse  fides.  Ovtd. — "  Confidence 
is  wont  to  be  Blowly  given  to  great  undertakings."  Look 
for  instance  at  the  ridicule  which  was  showered  on  Winser, 
who  first  proposed  to  light  the  streets  with  gas. 

Tarda  venit  dietis  ditfictUsque  fides.  Ovid. — "  Credence  is 
given  to  hia  words  tardily  and  with  difficulty." 

Tarde  beneficKre  nolle  ett;  vel  tarda  velle  nclentis  est.  Sett. 
— ''  To  be  alow  in  conferring  a  favour  is  to  grudge  it ;  even 
to  be  slow  in  consenting  is  to  seem  to  grudge  it." 

—      Tarde,  qua  credits  facdunt, 

Credlmus. Ovid. 

— "  We  are  slow  to  believe  what,  if  believed,  would  cause 
us  sorrow."     "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 

Titrdo  a  ml co  nihil  est  quicquam  iniqvius.  PlauT.  — 
"  There  is  nothing  more  vexing  than  a  tardy  friend."  See 
Gratia  ah,  Ac. 

Taurum  toilet  qui  oUSlum  suttHHrit.     Prov. — "  He  who  has 
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carried  the  calf  will  be  able  to  carry  the  ox."     The  force 

of  habit  or  custom. 
Te  Deum  lauddmus. — "We  praise  thee,  O  God."     The  be- 
ginning of  the  Doxology,  or  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose. 
•Teputat  Me  sua  captum  nidore  culina  ; 

Nee  male  conjectat. Jut. 

— "  He  looks  upon  you  as  captivated  by  the  savoury  smell 

from  his  kitchen.    Nor  does  he  conjecture  amiss.1 ' 
Teque  pidcula  nulla  resolvent.     Hoe. — "  No  atonement  will 

absolve  you." 
Te  sine,  nil  altum  mens  inchtiat. Vieg.  — "  Without 

thy  aid,  my  mind  can  compass  nothing  great." 
Te  vPniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.     Vieg. — "  Thee  did  he 

sing  as  day  approached,  thee  as  it  departed."     A  punster 

has  thus  rendered  it : — 

"  At  morning  he  sang  the  praises  of  tea, 
The  praises  of  tea  too  at  ev'ning  sang  he." 
Tecum  hablta.   Pees. — "  Live  with  yourself."   "  Keep  within 

compass."     Don't  exceed  your  means. 
Tecum  vlvVre  amem,  tecum  dbeam   libens.      Hoe. — "  With 

thee  I  could  wish  to  live,  with  thee  I  could  cheerfully 

die." 


Tedimen  direpta  leoni 

Pellts  erat. Oted. 

— "  A  skin  stripped  from  the  lion  was  his  covering." 

Teipsum  non  alens,  canes  alls.  Prov. — "Unable  to  keep 
yourself,  you  are  keeping  dogs."  Said  to  a  needy  person 
who  finds  money  to  spend  on  superfluities. 

Telephus  et  JPeleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  ampullas,  et  sesquipeddlia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela.       Hoe. 
— "  Telephus  and  Peleus,  when  they  are  both  in  poverty 
and  exile,  lay  aside  their  bombastic  expressions  and  their 
words  half  a  yard  long,  when  it  is  their  object  to  move  the 
heart  of  their  hearers  by  their  complaint. 

Telum  imbelle  sine  ictu.  Vieg. — "A  feeble  dart,  de- 
void of  force."  Applied  figuratively  to  a  weak  and  value- 
less argument. 

TemeYitas  est  florentis  atatis,  prudentia  senescentis.  Cic. — 
"Rashness  belongs  to  vigorous  youth,  prudence  to  old 
age." 
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TemPrttas  nunquam  cum  prudentiA  commiscetur.  Cic.  — 
"  Hastiness  is  never  united  with  prudence." 

Temperantia  est  ratidnis  in  libidlnem  atque  in  Slios  non  rectos 
impetus  inlmijirma  et  moderate  domindtio.  Cic. — "Tem- 
perance is  the  firm  and  temperate  dominion  of  reason  over 
our  passions  and  the  other  unlawful  impulses   of  the 

Temperantia  sedat  appetitiones  et  effirit  ut  h/s  recta  rationi 

pdreant.     Cic. — "Temperance  allays  the  appetites  and 

makes  them  obedient  to  reason." 
Temperdlie  suaves  sunt  argutia, 

ImmSdiete  offendunt. Pitxd. 

— "  Witticisms  well-timed  are  pleasing ;  out  of  place  they 

disgust." 
Tempestas  mindtur  ant?quam  surgat. 

Orepant  tedificia  antlquam  eorrvant.     Sew. 

— "  The  tempest  threatens    before  it  bursts  upon  us. 

Houses  creak  before  they  fall."     As  Campbell  says, 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
Tempestdte    conlentiunis,   serenlias    caritdtis    obumbrdtur.  — 

"  Amid  the  storms  of  contention  the  serenity  of  Christian 

charity  is  obscured." 
Templa  quam  dileeta! — "Temples,  how  beloved!"     Trom 

Psalm  liiiiv.  1.     Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.     A 

pun  on  the  family  name,  Temple. 
TempSnt  Jabuntur,  tacltisque  senesclmus  annis  ; 

Et  fuqiunt  frteno  non  rcmorante  dies.      Ovid. 

— "Time  glides  on,  and  with  noiseless  years  we  reach  old 

age  ;  the  days  flee  away  with  no  rein  to  check  them." 
TempSra  mutantur,  not  et  mutdmur  in  itlis. — "  Times  change, 

and  we  change  with  them."     See  Omnia  mutantur,  Ac. 
Tempora  si  fuirint  nubtla,  solus  eris.     Otis. — See  Donee 

eris.&c. 
Temp'tra  sic  fSgiunt  partter,  pitritergue  sequuntur, 

3St  nova  sunt  semper.     JVotn  quodjuit  ante,  relictum  est ; 

Fitqwe  quod  haudjutrat ;  momentaque  cuneta  novantur. 
Ovid. 

— "Thus  do  the  moments  ever  fly  on,  and  ever  follow, 

and  are  for  ever  renewed.     For  the  moment  which  was 

before  is  past,  and  that  which  was  not  is  now';  every  mo- 
ment is  replaced  by  another." 
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Tempore  crevit  amor,  qui  nunc  est  summus,  habendi; 

V%x  ultra,  quo  jam  progrtdidtur,  habet,  Ottd. 

— "  With  time  increased  that  love  of  acquiring  which  is 
now  at  its  height ;  and  hardly  is  there  a  further  point  to 
which  it  can  proceed.' ' 

Tempore  ducetur  longo  fortasse  cicatrix; 

Horrent  admotas  vulnfra  cruda  manus.     Ovid. 
— "  A  wound  may,  perhaps,  in  course  of  time  be  closed ; 
but,  when  fresh,  it  shudders  at  the  approach  of  tho  hand." 
Applicable  also  to  the  wounds  of  the  heart. 

Tempore  filici  multi  numerantur  amid; 

Si  fortuna  perit,  nullus  amicus  erit.       Ovid. 

— "  In  happy  times  we  reckon  many  friends ;  if  fortune 

fails,  no  friend  will  be  left."     See  TJbi  opes,  &c. 

Tempfoi  parendum. — "  We  must  go  with  the  times."  A  fa- 
vourite maxim  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 

Tempdris  ars  mediclna  fere  est. Ovid. — "  The  healing 

art  is  mostly  a  work  of  time.' * 

Tempdris  illlus  cdlui  favlque  poet  as.  Ovid. — "  I  have  hon- 
oured and  cherished  the  poets  of  those  days." 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne 

Rideat  et  pulset  lasclva  decentius  cetas.     Hob. 
— "  It  is  time  for  you  to  be  gone,  lest  that  age,  which 
plays  the  wanton  with  more  propriety,  should  ridicule  and 
drive  you  off  the  stage."   Addressed  to  an  aged  sensualist. 
See  Lusisti  satis,  Ac. 

Tempus  ariima  rei. — "  Time  is  the  soul  of  business." 

Tempus  edax  rerum. Hob. — "  Time,  the  devourer  of  all 

things." 

Tempus  erit,  quo  vos  speculum  vidisse  pigebit.  Oyid. — "  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  look  in  your  mirror  with 
regret." 

Tempus  est  quadam  pars  atemitatis.  Cio. — "  Time  is  a  cer- 
tain part  of  eternity."     Moments  constitute  eternity. 

Tempus  fugit. — "  Time  flies." 

Tempus  omnia  revelat. — "  Time  reveals  all  things." 

Tendon  Achillis. — "  The  tendon  of  Achilles."  The  tendon 
which  passes  from  the  muscle  of  the  calf  to  the  heel.  The 
fable  was  that  Achilles  was  held  by  his  mother  Thetis  by 
this  part,  when  she  dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  ren- 
der him  invulnerable  in  the  other  parts  of  his  body. 


— — — TSnXrot  HnXmos  aliena  opprobria  tape 

Abtterrent  vitiit. Hob. 

— "  The  disgrace  of  others  often  deters  tender  minds  from 

Tenet  intanabXle  mtdioi 

Scribendi  cacoethes. JuT. 

— "An  incurable  itch  for  writing  possesses  many," 

Tentenda  via  eft  qua"  me  quoque  passim 

TollPre  Aumo,  victorqve  vir&m  volitare  per  ora.     VlBG. 
— "I  too  must  attempt  a  way  by  which  I  may  raise  my- 
self from  the  ground,  and  triumphantly  hover  about  the 

Tere*  atque  rotundm.     Hob. — "A  man  polished  and 

round."     See  Quitnaet  itfitur,  &c 
Terra  antiqua,  potent  armis  atque  ubire  gleoa.     VibO. — "  An 

ancient  land,  powerful  in  arms  and  in  the  richness  of  the 

soil."     Said  with  reference  to  ancient  Italy. 
Terra  Jirma. — "  Dry  land,"  in  contra- distinction  to  sea. 
Terra  incognita. — "  An  unknown  land."    When  a  man  goes, 

as  we  say,  "out  of  his  depth,"  he  is  said  to  venture  on  a 

"  terra  incognita." 
Terra  malos  hdmfnet  mine  edUcat,  atque  pusillos.      3w.— 

"  The  earth  now  supports  many  bad  and  weak  men."     The 

complaint  of  every  age. 
Terra  ealutfferat  herbat,  eSdemque  noeentet 

NtUrit,  et  urtiets  proximo  tape  rota  ett.       Ovid. 

— "  The  earth  produces  both  wholesome  and  deleterious 

plants,  and  the  rose  is  often  close  to  the  nettle." 
Terra  filiut. — "  A  son  of  the  earth."     An  Oxford  student, 

who  in  former  times  was  apppointed  to  recite  a  satirical 

poem  at  the  University  Acts,  wss  so  called.     A  satirical 

work  against  the  Jacobite  tendencies  of  that  university,  by 

Nicholas  Amhurst,  (London,  1726,)  bears  this  name. 
Terra 

Pingue  solum  primit  extemplo  e  mensilus  anni 

Fortes  invertant  tauri. Vino. 

— "  Let  your  stout  oxen  turn  up  the  rich  soil  from  the 

very  earliest  months  of  the  year. 
Terram  ecelo  miseent. — "They  mingle  heaven  and  earth." 

They  create  utter  confusion. 
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Terret,  lustrat,  agit.     Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana. 
Ima,  Suprema,  Peras.     Sceptro,  Fulgore,  Sagittd. 
— In  reading  these  lines,  which  express  the  triple  charac- 
ters and  attributes  of  Diana,  we  must  take  each  word  in 
conjunction  with  the  third  that  follows.    It  will  then  read 
thus — 

Terret  Proserpina  ima  sceptro. 
Lustrat  Luna  suprema  futgore. 
Agit  Liana  f eras  sagittd. 
"  Proserpine  terrifies  the  realms  below  with  her  sceptre.  ' 
Luna  illumines  the  realms  above  with  her  splendour. 
Diana  chases  the  wild  beasts  with  her  arrows." 

Tertium  quid. — "A  third  something."  Produced  by  the 
union  or  collision  of  two  opposite  forces. 

Tertius  e  ccelo  cMdit  Cato. Juv. — "  A  third  Cato  has 

dropt  from  heaven ! "     Sometimes  used  ironically. 

Tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum.      Jtjt. — "A  countenance 

hideous  beyond  conception." 

Thesaurus  carbones  erant.  Prov. — "  The  treasure  turned  out 
charcoal."  Said  of  speculations  which  end  in  loss.  Among 
the  ancients  charcoal  was  strewed  in  the  trench  which 
was  made  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  fields  of  differ- 
ent owners.  This,  when  covered  up,  would  serve  to  show 
the  boundaries  for  ages. 

ThesP.d  pectdra  juncta  fide.     Ovid. — "  Hearts  united  in 

a  Thesean  attachment."     In  allusion  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween Theseus  and  Pirithous,  king  of  the  LapithaB. 

Thus  aul/cum.  Prov. — "  Court  incense."  The  flatteries  and 
promises  of  courtiers. 

Tibi  adversus  me  non  compVtit  hac  actio.  Law  Phrase. — u  Tou 
have  no  right  of  action  against  me  in  this  matter."  A 
legal  plea,  by  the  defendant,  in  exception. 

Tibi  nullum  pericUlum  esse  perspicio,  quod  quidem  sejunctum 
sit  ab  omnium  intMtu.  Cio. — "I  can  see  no  danger  to 
which  you  are.  exposed,  apart  from  that  which  threatens 
the  destruction  of  us  all." 


— Tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum.   Hob. — "  To  thee  who 
can  distinguish  right  from  wrong." 
Tibi,  Tantale,  nulla 


Deprenduntur  aqua,  quaque  imminet  effugit  arbos.    Ovid. 
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— "  By  thee,  Tantalus,  no  waters  are  reached,  and  the 

tree  which  overhangs  thee  starts  away."     See  Tantalus 

a,&c. 
Tibi   tanto  sumptui  ease,  mi'W  molestum  eat.     PtADT. — "  It 

gives  me  concern  to  put  you  to  such  expense. " 
TigrUis  evila  sodalitatem.  Prov. — "  Shun  the  companionship 

of  the  tiger." 
Tigrix  agit  rabfdd  cum  tigrtde  pacem 

Perpftuam,  scevis  inter  se  comifnit  urtit.     Jot. 

— "The  ferocious  tiger  always  agrees  with  his  fellow,  the 

bear  consorts  with  the  bear." 
Timeo  DUn&os,  et  dona  ferentea.     Yibg. — "  I  fear  the 

Greeks,   even  when  they  bring  presents."      Kindness 

proffered  by  an  enemy  is  to  be  suspected. 
Timidi  est  optdre  necem. — "It  is  the  act  of  a  coward  to  wish 

for  death/1    "  Cowards  haste  to  die,  the  brave  live  on." 
Timidi  mater  flora  fiet.     Prov. — "  The  mother  of  the  coward 

does  not  weep."    Because  he  will  take  care  to  keep  out 

of  danger. 
Timidi  nunguam  ttatuerunt  trophafunt.     Prov. — "The  timid 

never  erected  a  trophy."     Similar  to  our  saying,  "  Faint 

heart  never  won  fair  lady." 
Timidua  Plutus.     Prov. — "  Plutus  is  full  of  fears."     Biches 

are  a  cause  of  anxiety. 
Timidua  te   vocat   caututn,  pareum  sordldus.      Syh. — "The 

coward  calls  himself  cautious,  the  miser  thrifty."     We 

palliate  our  faults  by  glossing  them  with  the  names  of  the 

neighbouring  virtues. 
Timor    unut    erat;  J3cies   non   una    timoria.     Ovin.— 

"  Their  fear  was  the  same ;  but  not  so  the  symptoms  of 

their  fear." 
Tollejocot — non  estjoeus  ease  malignum. — "Away  with  such 

jokes,  there  is  no  joke  in  being  spiteful."     A  warning 

against  ill-natured  sarcasms.     See  Sint  tales,  Ac. 
Totte  moras,  semper  nScuit  dijferre  pardtie.    Lu  can. — "  Away 

with  delay,"  &c.     See  Semper  nocuit,  &c. 
— —  Tolle  perielum, 

Jam  vaga  prosWet  frtenis  natura  remdtii.     Hok. 

— "  Take  away  the  danger,  and  vagrant  nature  will  soon 

leap  beyond  bounds,  when  restraints  are  removed." 
Jbllenti  onus  awilidre,  deponenti  negudquam.     Prov. — "As- 
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sist  him  who  is  ready  to  carry  the  burden,  not  him  who 
declines  it." 

Toltire  nodbsam  nescit  medicina  poddgram.  Ovid. — "  Medi- 
cine knows  not  how  to  cure  the  nodous  gout." 

Tolltmur  in  caelum  curvdto  gurglte,  et  idem 

Subductd  ad  Manes  vmos  descendKmus  undd.     YlEG. 
— "  We  are  raised  to  the  skies  on  the  swelling  wave,  and 
again,  by  its  subsiding,  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  abyss." 

Tolluntur  in  altum 

Ut  fapsu  graviore  ruant.  Claud. 

— "  They  are  raised  aloft,  that  they  may  fall  with  a  more 

signal  ruin."     See  Celsm  graviore,  <fcc. 

Torqueat  hunc  oris  mutua  summa  sui.  Ovid. — "  Let  the 
borrowed  sum  of  money  be  his  torment." 

Torquet  ah  obsccenis  jam  nunc  semwntbus  aurem; 
Max  etiam  pectus  pracept is  format  amlcis, 
Asperitdtis  et  invidiam  corrector  et  ires.  Hob. 

— "The  poet  keeps  from  the  child's  ear  all  obscene  dis- 
course ;  and  then  in  time  he  forms  his  heart  with  friendly 
precepts,  the  corrector  of  his  rudeness,  envy,  and  passion." 

Tor r ens  dicendi  cbpia  mult  is, 

JEt  sua  mortlfera  est  facundia. Juv. 

— "  To  many  the  copious  fluency  of  speech  and  their  very 
eloquence  is  fatal."     It  was  so  with  Cicero. 

Tot  capita,  tot  sensus.  Teb. — "  So  many  heads,  so  many 
ideas."     "  So  many  men,  so  many  minds." 

Tot  pdriter  pelves,  tot  tintinndbula  dicas 

Bulsari. Juv. 

— "  You  would  say  that  so  many  basons  were  being  beaten, 
so  many  bells  ringing  at  once." 

Tot  tantisque  rebus  urgemur  et  premlmur,  ut  nullam  allevia- 
tidnem  quisquam  non  stultisstmus  sperdre  debeat.  ClC— 
"  We  are  embarrassed  and  overwhelmed  by  so  many  and 
weighty  matters,  that  no  man,  who  is  not  the  greatest 
fool,  can  hope  for  any  remission." 

Tota  hujus  mundi  concordia  ex  discordiis  constat.  Sex. — 
"  The  whole  concord  of  this  world  consists  in  discords." 

Totajacet  Babylon  ;  destruxit  tecta  Lutherus, 

,  Calvlnus  muros,  sed  funddmenta  Socinus. 
— "  All  Babylon  lies  prostrate ;  Luther  destroyed  the  roo£ 
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Calvin  the  walls,  but  Sodnus  the  foundations."  A  So-  J 
cinian  boast,  on  the  disasters  brought  on  the  Romish.  Li 
Church  by  the  Reformation.  / 

TSttdem  verbis. — "  In  so  many  words."  lie  expressed  him- 
self totidem  verbis — in  just  so  many  words  as  I  hare  used, 
and  no  more. 

Tiities  quoties.  Lata  Term. — "As  often,  so  often."  As  often 
as  the  offence  is  committed,  so  often  will  the  penalty  be 
enforced.  Also  applied  to  a  lease,  granted  by  a  leasee 
who  derives  immediately  from  a  bishop,  to  a  second  lessee, 
in  which  the  first  binds  himself  to  renew  to  his  sub-lessee 
as  often  as  the  bishop  shall  renew  to  him.  This  ia  called 
a  Toties  quoties  lease. 

Totis  dirbus,  Afer,  Jure  miki  narras, 

Et  teneo  melius  ista,  quam  meum  nomett.     Mabt. 

— "  Tou  are  telling  me  this,  Afer,  every  day,  and  I  know 

these  things  better  than  I  do  my  own  name." 

Totius  autem  injusiitice  nulla  eapitdlior  est,  quam  eorvm  qui 
ovum  maxime  fallunt,  id  agunt,  ut  viri  boni  ette  videantur. 
Cio. — "  But  of  all  injustice,  there  is  none  more  heinous 
than  the  acta  of  those  who,  when  they  most  deceive  us, 
act  so  as  to  be  taken  for  pood  men." 

Toto  ecelo. — "  By  the  whole  heavens."  Aa  widely  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  heavens.  Signifying  the  greatest  possible  dif- 
ference. 

Totum  munJum  agit  histrio. — "  The  player  appears  in  every 
character." 

Tbtue  in  toto,  et  totut  in  quilibet  parte. — "  Whole  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  whole  in  every  part.  The  definition  given  by 
the  ancient  schoolmen  of  the  human  mind. 

Talus  mundus  agit  hUtriontm. — "  All  the  world  acts  the 
player."  "  All  the  world 's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players." — S/iaksp. 

Traditus,  non  victus.- — Betrayed,  not  conquered." 

Trahit  h&mfnes  euis  illrci<bris  ad  verum  decus  virtu*.  ClC, — 
"Virtue  by  her  charms  allures  man  to  true  honour." 

Trahit  ipsefuroris 

Impetus,  et  visum  est  lenti  qucesisso  nocentem.     Lucaw. 
— "The  violence  of  their  rago  hurries  them  on,  and  to 
inquire  who  is  guilty  seems  to  them  a  waste  of  time." 
Applied  to  those  who  in  the  moment  of  fanatical  or  civic 
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frenzy  are  ready  to  slaughter  all  supposed  foes  who  come 
in  their  reach.  Witness  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  first  French  Revolution. 

Trdkit  sua  quemque  voluntas.    Vibg. — "Each  man  is 


led  by  his  own  tastes. 
Transeat  in  exemplum. — "  Let  it  stand  as  an  example."    Let 

it  pass  into  a  precedent. 
Trfyide  concur  sans,  occupdta  in  otio.     Ph^d. — "Hurriedly 

running  to  and  fro,  busily  engaged  in  idleness." 
Tres  mihi  convives  prove  dissenttre  videntur, 

Poscentes  vario  muitum  diversa  paldto. 

Quid  dem  ?    Quid  non  dem  ? Hob. 

— "  Three  guests  can  scarcely  be  found  to  agree,  requiring 

very  different  dishes  with  varying  palates.     What  shall  I 

give  them  ?  what  shall  I  not  give  ?" 
Tna  juncia  in  uno. — "  Three  joined  in  one."      Sometimes 

applied  to  the  Trinity,  but  more  frequently  to  a  political 

coalition. 
Tria  sunt  qua prtestdre  debet  orator,  ut  doceat,  tndveat,  delectet. 

Quintill. — "There are  three  things  which  an  orator  should 

excel  in, — instructing,  moving,  and  pleasing." 
Tribus   Anficyris   caput  insanabile. Hob.  —  "A 

head  incurable  by  the  three  Anticyrae  even."     The  three 

places  known  by  this  name  were  famous  for  the  growth 

of  hellebore,  which  was  used  for  the  cure  of  melancholy 

madness. 

Trindcria  quondam 


Italia  pars  unafuit,  sedpontus  et  astus 

Mutavere  si  turn. Clatjd. 

— "  Trinacria  was  once  a  part  of  Italy,  but  the  sea  and  the 
tides  have  changed  its  state."  In  allusion  to  a  tradition 
that  Sicily  (called  Trinacria  from  its  three  corners)  was 
once  a  part  of  Italy. 

Trinoda  necessltas. — "A  threefold  necessity."  A  threefold 
tax  among  the  Saxons  was  so  called ;  being  levied  for  the 
repair  of  bridges,  the  maintenance  of  garrisons,  and  the 
repelling  of  invaders.     No  person  was  exempted  from  it. 

Triste  lupus  stiibulis,  mdturis  frv 'gibus  imbres, 

Arbdrtbus  venti,  nobis  Amaryludis  ira.  Yiro. 

— "  The  wolf  is  fatal  to  the  flocks,  showers  to  ripened  corn, 

winds  to  the  trees,  the  wrath  of  Amaryllis  to  me." 
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Tristia  mastum 

Vultum  verba  decent,  irdtum plena  mindnim.     Hoe. 

— "  Grave  words  befit  a  sorrowful  countenance,  those  full 

of  menace  an  angry  one." 
Tristis  en»,  ti  solus  erit. Ovid. — "  Ton  will  be^Had  if 

you  are  alone."  * 

Trvjafuit.      Luoan. — "Troy  was."     Aptly  applied  to  one 

fallen  from  his  high  estate.      See  Futi  Ilium, 
Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nulla  discrlmine  agitur.   Vibs. — "  Trojan 

or  Tyrian,  it  shall  make  no  difference  to  me." 
Truditur  dies  die.     Hob. — "  One  day  treads  on  the  heels  of 

another." 
Trux  tactu  herba.—"  A  herb  rough  to  be  handled." 
Tu  autem. — "But  thou."     A  hint  to  a  person  to  leave  off  or 

bo  gone.    The  words  "  Tu  autem,  Domine,  miserere  nostri," 

("  But  thou,  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,")  were  used 

by  the  preacher  at  tbe  end  of  his  discourse,  and  hence 

were  considered  as  a  notice  that  service  was  concluded. 
Tu  die  mecum  quo  pignSre  certes.    Tibo. — "Tell  me 

for  what  stake  you  will  contend."     Say  what  you  will 

bet. 
IV  doees. —  "Thou  tea-chest."     A  punning  motto,  said  to 

have  been  placed  by  a  facetious  Cantab  on  bis  tea-caddy. 
Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  eat, 

Hoc  age  ne  mut&ta  retrorsum  teferat  aura.     Hob. 

— "Do  you,  while  your  bark  is  on  tbe  sea,  be  on  your 

guard,  lest  a  changing  breeze  bear  you  back  again." 
Tu  faHdci  ritmium  ne  erede  Ittcernce.     Ovid. — "  Do  not 

trust  too  much  to  the  deceiving  lamp."     In  judging  of 

female  beauty. 
Tu  fortis  sis  dnJmo,  et  tua  moderdtio,  eoitstantia,  eorum  in- 

fdmet  injiiriam.    Cic. — "  Do  you  be  resolute  in  mind,  and 

your  patient  and  firm  endurance  will  stamp  with  infamy 

the  injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  you." 
Tu  mihi  mmnus  Apollo.      ViEa.— (Slightly  altered.) 

"Thou  [shalt  be]  my  great  Apollo."     Tou  shall  be  my 

Tu  mihi  solus  eras.     Ovid. — "  Tou  were  my  only  one." 

Said  by  a  mother  on  losing  her  only  child. 
Tu  ne  quotient,  scire  nefas,  quern  mihi,  quern  tib%, 
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Finem  JDt  dtderint,  Leuconoe,  nee  Babylonia* 

Tentdris  niimeros. Hob.  ' 

— "  Do  not  inquire,  Leuconoe,  for  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know,  how  long  a  term  of  life  the  gods  have  granted  to 
you,  or  to  me ;  neither  consult  the  Chaldean  tables." — 
The  tables  of  the  judicial  astrologers. 

Tu  pol  si  sapis,  quod  scis  nescis.  Tee. — "  You,  by  Jove,  if 
you  are  wise,  do  not  know  what  you  do  know."  You 
will  hold  your  tongue  about  it. 

Tuputiros  somno  fraudas,  tradisque  magistris  ; 

Ut  subeant  t?nera  verbtra  sceva  manus.  Oyid. 

— "  'Tis  thou  who  dost  defraud  boys  of  their  sleep,  and 

dost  hand  them  over  to  their  masters,  that  their  tender 

hands  may  suffer  the  cruel  stripes."     An  address  to  the 

morning. 

Tu,  quamcunque  Deus  tibi  fortundvPrit  horam, 
Grata  sume  manu  ;  nee  dulcia  differ  in  annum, 
Ut  quocunque  locojueris,  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas. Hob. 

— "  Whatever  happy  moments  God  may  have  granted 
you,  receive  them  with  a  thankful  hand,  and  defer  not  the 
comforts  of  life  to  another  year ;  that,  in  whatever  place 
you  are,  you  may  say  you  have  lived  with  satisfaction." 

Tu  quid  ego,  et  populus  mecum,  desid&ret,  audi.  Hob. — 
"  Hear  what  I,  and  the  public  too,  desire."  Addressed  to 
dramatic  writers,  who  ought  to  consult  the  taste  of  the 
public. 

Tu  quidem  ex  ore  orationem  mihi  ertpis.  Platjt. — "You 
really  are  taking  the  words  out  of  my  mouth." 

Tu  quoque. — "You  too."  A  retort  in  the  same  words  is 
callea  a  Tu  quoque.     "  You're  another." 

Tu  quoque,  Brute  ! — "  You  too,  Brutus  !  "  The  expression 
used  by  Julius  Csesar  on  seeing  his  supposed  friend, 
Brutus,  in  the  number  of  his  assassins.  It  is  sometimes 
represented  as  "  Et  tu,  Brute  !  " 

Tu  quoque  ne  proper  a;  melius  tuafilia  nubet.  Ovxd.— "Be 
not  in  haste  :  your  daughter  will  make  a  better  match." 

Tu  recte  vivis,  si  euros  esse  quod  audis.  Hob. — "  You  live 
well  if  you  make  it  your  care  to  be  what  you  seem." 

Tu  semper  ora,  Tu  protPge,  Tuque  labora. — u  Do  you  always 
pray  for  the  rest,  do  you  protect  the  rest,  and  do  you 
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labour  for  the  rest."  Quoted  by  Bacon,  as  illustrative  of 
the  grounds  of  tenure  by  frankalmoigne,  knight  service, 
and  socage. 

Tu  ei  animum  vicitti,  pStiuM  quam  animus  te,  est  quod gaudeat. 
Plact. — "  If  you  nave  conquered  your  inclination,  rather 
than  your  inclination  you,  there  is  something  for  you  to 
rejoice  at." 

Tua  ratio  exittimciur  acuta,  meum  consilium  necestdrium. 
Cic.  —  "  Your  judgment  may  be  considered  acute,  yet 
my  advice  may  be  necessary.' 

Tua  ret  Sgitur,  pdriet  cum  proximut  ardet.     Hob. — 

"  JTour  own  property  is  at  stake,  when  your  neighbour's 
house  is  on  fire."  See  JProsmut  a,  Ac.,  and  Proximo* 
ardet^&c. 

Tut  obiervantisslmfu. — "Tours  most  obediently." 

Turn  comix  plend  plumam  vocal  itnpriba  voce, 
Et  sola  in  ticca  tecum  spatidtvr  arena).  Visa. 

— "  Then  the  prating  crow,  with  loud  note,  invites  the 
rain,  and  solitary  stalks  by  herself  on  the  dry  sand."  One 
of  the  symptoms  of  rain  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Turn  dehique  homines  nostra  intellitftmut  bona 

Cam  qua  in  potettdte  habtiimus,  ea  amUYmvt.     Plact. 
— "  We  men  know  our  blessings,  only  when  we  have  lost 
what  we  once  enjoyed." 

Turn  equidem  in  tenectd  hoc  deputo  miterrimum,  tentire  ea 
cetdte  te  odidsum  altcri. — "  For  my  part  I  think  that  to  a 
person  advanced  in  years  it  must  be  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  to  feel  conscious  that  at  that  time  of  life  he  is  hated 
by  another." 

Turn  excidit  omnis  conttantia,  et  mors  non  dttbta  Sculo*  cayrit 
obducere.  Pbtbok.  Abbiteb. — "  Then  did  all  our  courage 
fail,  and  certain  death  began  to  store  us  in  the  face." 

Tunc  et  avet  tulat  movfre  per  aera  pennat ; 
Et  leput  impavidus  mrdtis  errdvit  in  agris  ; 
Sec  sua  crediiHtas  piscem  suspenderat  homo. 
Cuncta  tine  int/diit,  nullamque  timentia  fraudem, 

PlenSque  pacts  erant. Ovid. 

— "  Then  did  the  birds  wing  their  way  in  safety  in  the 
air,  and  the  hare  without  fear  range  over  the  fields;  not 
then  had  its  own  credulity  suspended  the  fish  from  the 
hook.    Every  place  was  without  treachery,  in  dread  of  no 
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injury,  and  full  of  peace."    A  description  of  the  Golden 

Tune  impune  hacf&cia*  T   Tune  hie  homines  adolescent&los 
Imperitos  rerum,  eductos  liber e,  infraudem  illicit 

Sollicitando?  etpolliritandoeorumdnimoslactas? Teb. 

— "  Are  you  to  be  acting  this  way  with  impunity  ?  are  you 
to  be  luring  here  into  snares,  young  men  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  and  liberally  brought  up,  by  tempting  them,  and 
to  be  playing  upon  their  fancies  by  making  promises  ?" 

Tunica  pallio  prftpior.  Prov. — "  My  shirt  is  nearer  than 
my  coat."  "  Near  is  my  shirt,  but  nearer  is  my  skin." 
"  Charity  begins  at  home." 

Tuo  tibijudicio  est  utendum ;  virtutis  et  vitiorum  grave  ipsitu 
conscientia  pondus  est ;  qud  subldtd  jacent  omnia.  Cic. — 
"  In  your  own  guidance  you  must  be  directed  by  your  own 
judgment ;  the  influence  of  conscience  is  great  in  weighing 
your  own  virtues  and  vices ;  take  this  away  and  all  is  at  an 
end." 

Tuque,  O I  diibiis  ne  defice  rebus.     Vieg. — "  And  thou, 

oh !  do  not  abandon  me  in  my  doubtful  fortunes." 

Turba  gravis  paci,  placldwque  inimtca  quieti.  Mart.—"  A 
multitude  hostile  to  peace,  and  a  foe  to  quiet  ease." 

Turba  JRemi  stquitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 

Damndtos. Juv. 

— "The  mob  of  Remus  follows  Fortune,  as  mobs  always 
do,  and  hates  those  she  has  condemned." 

Turdus  ipse  sibi  malum  cacat.  Prov. — "The  thrush  sows 
misfortunes  for  itself."  A  foolish  man  "makes  a  rod  for 
his  own  back."  It  was  said  that  the  thrush  feeds  on  the 
seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  and,  sowing  them  with  its  excre- 
ments, provides  the  bird-lime  with  which  it  is  caught. 

Turpe  est  aliud  loqui,  aliud  sentire ;  quanta  turpius  aliud 
scrlbPre,  aliud  sentire!  Sek. — "It  is  base  to  say  one 
thing  and  to  think  another ;  how  much  more  base  to  write 
one  thing  and  to  think  another ! "  The  latter,  being  more 
deliberate,  and  its  effects  more  lasting,  is  in  every  way  more 
pernicious. 

Turpe  est  difficiles  "habere  nugas, 

lit  stultus  labor  est  ineptidrum.     Mabt. 

— "It  is  disgraceful  to  make  difficulties  of  trifles,  and 

labour  on  frivolities  is  folly." 
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Turpe  est  lauddri  ab  illauddtis. — "  It  is  base  to  be  praised  by 

those  who  are  undeserving  of  praise," — whose  censure  ib 

really  praise.     See  Laudari  a,  &c. 
Turpe  est  viro  id  in  quo  quofidie  versdiur  ignordre. —  "It  ia 

a  shame  for  any  man  to  be  ignorant  of  that  in  which  he  ia 

daily  engaged." 
Turpe  quidem  dictu,  ted  si  modo  verafatemur, 

Tulgus  amieitias  utilitdte  probat.  OTID. 

— "It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  be  owned,  but,  if  we  must 

confess  the  truth,  the  multitude  esteems  friendship  ac- 
cording to  interest." 
Turpe  tenex  miles,  turpe  senilis  amor.     Ottd. — "  For  an  old 

man  to  be  a  soldier  is  shocking,  amorousness  in  an  old 

man  is  shocking." 
Turpe,  vir  et  millier,  juncti  modo,  proCinus  hastes.     Ovm. — 

"  'Tib  a  shocking  thing  for  a  man  and  woman,  just  united, 

to  be  enemies  at  once." 
Turpet  amoves  eoncilidre. — "  To  form  low  attachments." 
Turpi  freg't runt  trecula  luxu 

DivUite  moltet. JtJT. 

— "  Enervating  wealth  has  corrupted  the  age  by  vicious 

Turpis  est  qui  alto  sole  in  lecto  dormient  jacet,  qui  vigildre 
mldid  die  inclpit,  qui  officio  lueis  noctisque  pervertit.  Seu. 
— "  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  lying  asleep  when  the  sun  is  on 
high ;  to  awake  at  mid-day,  and  to  turn  day  into  night, 
and  night  into  day." 

Turpis  et  ridicuJa  ret  est  elementdrius  senex ;  jSvtni  parandum, 
sent  utendum  est.  Ses. — "  An  old  man  learning  his  rudi- 
ments is  a  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  object ;  it  is  for  the 
youth  to  acquire,  the  old  man  to  apply." 

Turpis  in  ream  omnis  exprobrdtio. — "  All  reproach  cast  upon 
a  person  unconvicted  is  unwarrantable." 

Turpisstma  est  jaetura  qua  Jit  per  negligentiam.  SbS.  — 
"  That  loss  is  the  most  disgraceful  which  arises  from 
neglect." 

TurpUer  obftcuit,  tubldto  jure  nocendi.  Hoa. — "  The  right 
of  abusing  taken  away,  it  disgracefully  became  silent." 
Said  of  the  abuses  of  the  Chorus,  in  the  Old  Comedy,  but 
susceptible  of  a  general  application. 

Turpius  ejicitur  quam  non  admiltitur  hotpes.     Ovm. — "  It  is 
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more  disgraceful  to  expel  a  guest  than  not  to  admit 
him." 

Turtftrd  loqudcior.    Prov. — "  More  noisy  than  a  turtle-dove." 

Tussis  ferina. — "  A  barking  cough." 

Tuta  est  hdmtnum  tenuitas  ; 

Magna  periclo  sunt  opes  obnoxia.     PhvEd. 
— "  Poverty  is  safe  ;  great  riches  are  liable  to  danger." 

Tuta  Jrequensque  via  est  per  amicum  faltifre  nomen  : 

Tutafrequens  licet  sit  via,  crimen  habet.  Ovu>. 

— "  Secure  and  much  frequented  is  the  path  for  deceiving 
under  the  name  of  friendship ;  secure  and  much  fre- 
quented though  that  path  be,  it  is  to  be  condemned." 

Tuta  petant  alii.     Fortuna  miserrtma  tuta  est  ; 
Nam  timor  event&s  detMoris  abest.  Ovid. 

— "  Let  others  seek  safety.  The  most  wretched  fate  affords 
its  security ;  for  all  fear  of  worse  fortune  is  withdrawn." 

Tuta  scZlera  esse  possunt,  non  secura.  Sen.—"  The  wicked 
may  be  safe,  but  not  secure."     Not  free  from  care. 

Tuta  timens.     Vieo. — "  Fearing  even  safety." 

Tute  hoc  intristiy  tibi  omne  est  exedendum.  Teb. — "You 
yourself  have  hashed  up  all  this,  so  you  must  swallow  it." 

Tutius  errdtur  ex  parte  mitiori.  Law  Max. — "  It  is  safest  to 
err  on  the  side  of  mercy." 

Tutos  pete,  ndvUa,  portus  ; 

Ventus  ab  occdsu  grandxne  mixtus  erit.     Ovtd. 

•— "  Seek,  mariner,  the  safety  of  the  harbour ;  from  the 

west  there  will  be  a  wind  mingled  with  hail." 

Tutum  silentii  prcemium. — "  The  reward  of  silence  is  sure." 
"  Least  said  soonest  mended." 

Tutus  tile  non  est  quern  omnes  oderunt. — "  He  is  not  safe  who 
is  hated  by  all." 

Tuum  tibi  narro  somnium.  Prov. — "  I  '11  tell  you  your  own 
dreams."  An  answer  which  we  may  aptly  give  to  those 
who  pretend  to  know  more  about  our  affairs  than  we  do 
ourselves. 

TJ. 

UbZribus  semper  lacrymis,  semper  que  pardtis 
In  stations  sud,  atque  expectantibus  illam 
Quojubeai  manure  modo. JlJY. 
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—  "  With  tears  always  in  abundance,  always   at   com- 
mand in  their  place,  and  ready  to  flow  as  she  may  bid 

Uberrima  jides. — "  Boundless  confidence."     Implicit  faith. 

UK  amid,  ibi  opes.  Proa. — "  Where  there  are  friends  there 
is  wealth."  Similar  to  our  saying,  "  It  is  better  to  have 
friends  without  money' than  money  without  friends." 

Ubi  out  qualU  est  tua  mens  ?  potctne  dicere  t  Cic. — "  Where 
is  your  mind,  or  what  is  its  nature  ?     Can  you  tell  ?  " 

Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria.  Pror. — "  Where  I  am  well  off,  there  is 
my  country."  The  motto  of  the  unpatriotic  and  selfish  man. 

Ubi  idem  et  maxima*  et  hone*ti**tma*  amor  est,  aliquando 
praitat  morte  jungi  ouam  vita"  distrdM.  Valeb.  Maxim. 
— "  Where  there  exists  the  greatest  and  most  genuine 
love,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  united  in  death  than 
separated  in  life." 

Ubi  intrit  amor,  condimentum  cuivis plUcitiirum credo.  Platt. 
— "  Where  love  ia  on  ingredient,  the  seasoning,  I  believe, 
wiLplease  any  one." 

Ubi  jam  vntidis  quassdtum  est  virthts  avi 

Corpus,  et  obtvsis  cfcldrrunt  viribus  artus, 
ClaudJcal  intjenium,  delirat  linguftque  mensyue.     tnCH. 
— "  When  the  body  is  shaken  by  the  mighty  power  of 
time,  and  the  limbs  fail,  their  strength  being  blunted,  the 
genius  halts,  and  both  mind  and  tongue  are  at  fault." 

Ubi  jut,  ibi  remfdium.  Low  Max. — "  Where  there  is  a  right, 
there  is  a  remedy." 

Ubi  jut  ineertum,  j(/i  jus  nullum.  Law  Max. — "  Where  the 
law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law." 

Ubi  major  pars  est,  ibi  est  tot um.  Law  Max. — "  Where  the 
greater  part  is,  there  is  the  whole."  In  deliberative  as- 
semblies, the  vote  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole. 

Ubi  mil,  ibi  apes.  Plaut. — "  Where  there  is  honey,  there 
will  be  bees."  Where  there  is  attraction,  there  will  be  no 
want  of  admirers. 

Ubi  metis  pltirima,  ibi  minima  fortiina.  Prov. — "  Where 
there  is  most  mind,  there  is  least  money."    See  fort  una 


Ubi  non  est  pudor, 

Ifec  euro  juris,  tanctlta*,  pittas,  jidei, 
Instdbile  regnum  est. Sis. 
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— "  Where  there  is  not  modesty,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
ligion, piety,  and  faith,  the  government  is  insecure." 

Ubi  opes  ibi  amici. — ""Where  there  is  wealth,  there  will 
there  be  friends.' ' 

Ubi  quis  dotet,  ibi  et  manum  frequent  habet.  Prov. — "  WTiere 
a  man  feels  the  pain,  there  will  he  often  place  his  hand." 

Ubi  summus  imperdtor  non  adest  ad  exercttum, 

Citius  quod  non  facto  *st  ususfit,  quam  quod  facto  '*£  opus. 

Plaut. 
— "  When  the  commander  in  chief  is  not  with  the  army, 
that  is  sooner  done  which  ought  not  to  he  done  than  that 
which  ought  to  be  done." 

Ubi  supra. — "  Where  mentioned  above." 

Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesse  nequit.     Lactjlntius. — 
"  Where  fear  is  present,  wisdom  cannot  be  present." 

Ubi  tres  medlci,  duo  athei. — "  Where  there  are  three  phy- 
sicians, there  are  two  atheists."     A  medi»val  proverb. 

Ubi  vanus  tfritmus,  aurd  captus  frivtild, 
Arrlpuit  insolentem  sibi  fiduciam. 
Facile  ad  derlsum  stulta  IVvitas  ducitur.     Ph^ed. 
— "  When  a  weak  mind,  beguiled  by  frivolous  applause, 
has  once  given  way  to  insolent  self-sufficiency,  its  foolish 
vanity  is  easily  exposed  to  ridicule." 

Ubi  vulnerdtus  est  cubitus  brdchium  est  infirmum.     Prov. — 
"  Where  the  elbow  is  wounded  the  arm  is  powerless." 

Ubicunque  ars  ostentdtur,  Veritas  abesse  videtur. — "  Wherever 
art  is  displayed,  truth  seems  to  be  wanting." 

TJdum  et  molle  lutum  es,  nunc,  nunc  prtiperandus,  et  acri 

Mngendus  sine  fine  rotd. Pebs. 

— "You  are  now  clay,  moist  and  pliant;  at  once  and 
unintermittingly  you  must  be  fashioned  on  the  rapid 
wheel."      "  Youth  and  white  paper  take  any   impres- 


sion." 


UlcVra  (irimi  sananda  magis  quam  corporis. — "  The  wounds 

of  the  mind  need  healing  more  than  those  of  the  body." 
Ulterius  ne  tende  odiis. Vibg. — "  Proceed  no  further 

with  thy  hatred."     The  appeal  of  Turnus  to  JEneas. 
Ulfima  ratio  regum. — "  The  last  argument  of  kings."     This 

motto  was  engraved  on  the  Erench  cannon  by  order  of 

Louis  XIV. 
Ultima  semper 


BK 
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Expeelanda  dies  hSmUni,  dicique  beatu* 

Ante  Sbttum  nemo  suprem&que  Juntra  debet.     Ovtd. 

— "The  last  day  of  life  must  always  be  awaited  by  man, 

and  no  one  should  be  pronounced  happy  before  his  death 

and  his  lost  obsequies."     Similar  to  the  famous  reply  of 

Solon  to  Crcesus,  the  wealthy  king  of  Lydia. 

Ultima  Thule.  Vibo. — "  Remotest  Thule."  The  extremity 
of  the  earth,  as  knewn  to  the  Romans.  Supposed  to  have 
been  the  Faroe  Islands.     See  Vcnient  annts,  &c. 

Ultra  vires  nihil  aggrfdiendum.  Prov. — "  We  should  at- 
tempt nothing  beyond  our  strength." 

Ullila*  Athena*  porta*.  Prov. — "You  are  carrying  owls  to 
Athens."  Similar  to  our  saying,  "  Tou  are  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle."     Owls  abounded,  at  Athens. 

Umbra  pro  corpffre.  Prov. — "  The  shadow  for  the  body." 
The  shadow  instead  of  the  substance. 

Umbram  tuam  m?tu"-re. — "  To  be  afraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

Una  diet  fifth-it,  conftcil  una  die*.  Ansos. — "  In  one  day  it 
blossoms,  in  one  decays." 

Una  dies  intZreat  inter  maximum  cwttatem  aa  nullum.  Seit. 
— "  One  day  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  city  and  none  at  all."  Said  in  reference  to  the 
ruin  which  may  be  at  all  times  impending  over  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind. 

Una  domu*  non  alit  duos  canes.  Prov. — "  One  house  cannot 
keep  two  dogs."     See  Cane*  toeium,  Ac. 

Una  e&demque  manut  vulnus  opemgue  Jerat. — "  Let  one  and 
the  same  hand  bring  both  wound  and  remedy."  Adapted 
from  Ovid. 

Una  talu*  vietis  nullam  tperdre  salutem.  Vrao. — "  The  only 
safety  for  the  conquered  is  to  hope  for  no  safety."  Their 
only  hope  is  in  the  bravery  prompted  by  despair. 

Und  voce. — "  With  one  voice."     Unanimously. 

Unde  hSbeas  quterit  nemo ;  ted  oportet  habere.  JlJV.  — 
"  "Whence  your  wealth  comes,  nobody  inquires  j  but  wealth 
you  must  have." 

Unde  tibifrontem  llbertdtemqtte  parentis, 

Cum  fiicias  pejora  tenex'f Jut. 

— "  Whence  do  you  derive  the  air  and  authority  of  a  pa- 
rent, when  you,  who  are  old,  commit  greater  faults? " 

Ungentem  pungit,  pungentem  rutficut   ungit.      Prov.— "  A 
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clown  will  show  harshness  to  one  who  anoints  him,  but 
will  anoint  the  man  who  is  harsh  to  him."  A  man  of  low 
mind  is  apt  to  treat  kindness  with  insult,  but  to  fawn 
upon  those  who  treat  him  as  their  inferior. 

UnguXbus  et  rostro.  Prov. — "  "With  nails  and  beak."  With 
all  one's  powers.     "  Tooth  and  nail." 

Unguis  in  ulcere.  Cic. — "  A  nail  in  the  wound."  Words 
addressed  by  Cicero  to  Catiline  the  conspirator,  who, 
when  his  country  was  already  wounded  by  tactions,  fixed 
his  talons  in  the  wound,  to  keep  it  open. 

Uni  aquus  virtuti,  atque  ejus  amicis.    Hob. — "  Tolerant 

to  virtue  alone  and  to  her  friends."  Said  of  Lucilius,  who 
satirized  the  foibles  of  the  great  of  his  time.  The  first 
three  words  form  the  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

tlni  navi  ne  committas  omnia.  Prov. — "  Venture  not  all  in 
one  bottom." 

TTrdco  digitulo  scalpit  caput.  Prov. — "  He  scratches  his  head 
with  one  little  finger."  Said  of  brainless  and  effeminate 
men,  as  this  was  a  habit  with  the  fops  of  Greece  and  Borne. 

Uhigenttus. — The  bull  issued  by  pope  Clement  XI.  in  1713, 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists,  is  known  by  this 
name,  from  its  beginning  "  Unigenitus  Dei  Pilius" — "  The 
only-begotten  Son  of  God." 

TJnlus  dementia  dementes  ejficit  multos.  Prov. — "  The  mad- 
ness of  one  makes  many  mad."    "  One  fool  makes  many." 

TTniversus  hie  mundus  una  civUas  hdmtnum  recte  existvmdtur. 
Cic. — "The  whole  world  is  rightly  deemed  one  city  of 
mankind."    See  Non  sum  uni,  &c.,  and  Socrates  quidetn,  &c. 

TJno  avulso,  non  deficit  alter.     Vibg. — "One  removed, 

another  is  not  wanting." 
Uno  ore  omnes  omnia 


Bona  dictre,  et  lauddre  fortunas  meas, 
Qui  gnatum  haberem  tali  ingenio  pracfitutn.     Tbb. 
— "  Everybody,  with  one  voice,  Degan  to  say  all  kinds  of 
flattering  things,  and  to  extol  my  good  fortune  in  having 
a  son  endowed  with  such  a  disposition." 
JJnus  homo  nobis  cunctando  restttuit  rem  ; 
Nonjpbnebat  enim  rumbres  ante  salutem.  Fragm.  qfEsn tub. 
— "  One  man,  by  delay,  saved  the  state-;  for  he  cared  less 
for  what  was  said  than  for  the  public  welfare."      Said  in 
praise  of  Fabius  Cunctator,  or  the  Delayer. 
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Units  in  hoepopulo  nemo  at,  qui  forte  Latin* 

Qiucllbet  e  medio  reddere  verba  queat.  0 vid  . 

— "There  is  no  one  in  all  this  people  who  can  by  any 

chance  translate  into  Latin  words  in  common  use." 
Unui  Pellao  jSveni  non  xufficit  orbit; 

Mstuat  infilia:  angiuto  TimUe  mundi.     Jpv. 

— "  One  globe  does  not  suffice  for  the  youth  of  Fella ; 

the  unhappy  man  frets  at  the  narrow  limits  of  the  world." 

Said  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Unas  utriqae 

Error;  ted  vdriit  illudit partlbuz, Hon. 

— "  There  is  the  same  error  on  both  sides,  only  the  illusion 

takes  different  directions."     Different  men  pursue  the 

same  illusion,  though  by  different  paths. 
Unvt  wr  nullut  vir.     Pro*. — "  One  man  is  no  man." 
Unutq  nit  que  abundat  tentu  mo.  — "  Every  person  abounds 

in  his  own  sense."     Is  wise  in  his  own  conceit. 
Urdtwr  vestis  amore  twe.      Ovm — "  Let  him  be  in- 
flamed by  love  of  your  very  dreBS." 
Urbe  silent  totd ;  vitreogue  madentia  rare 

TempSra  noctis  eunt. Ottd. 

— "  Tis  silence  throughout  the  city ;  damp  with  the  glist- 
ening dew,  the  hours  of  night  glide  on." 
Urbem  Uterttittm  invinit,  marmSream  reliquit.     SczT. — "  He 

found  a  city  of  bricks,  he  left  a  city  of  marble."     This,   . 

Augustus  said,  he  did  for  Borne.  ■' ;    /      A  ( 

Urbem  quam  dieunt  Somam,  Melibcee,  putdm,  '  ' 

Stwltut  ego,  huie  nostra!  timllem. VlEO. 

— "  The  city,  MelibcoiiB,  which  they  call  Borne,  I  in  my 

simplicity  imagined  to  be  like  this  of  ours." 
Urbi  pater  est,  urblque  maritvt.    Jut. — "  He  is  a  father 

to  the  city  and  a  husband  to  the  city."   Facetiously  quoted 

with  reference  to  a  man  of  intrigue. 
Urbt  oritur,  {quit  tune  hoc  uili  credere  pottet  T) 

Victorem  terris  impStitira  pedem.  Ovid. 

— "  A  city  arises  (who  then  could  have  believed  this  tale 

from  any  one  p)  destined  one  day  to  place  her  conquering 

foot  on  all  lands." 
Urit  grata  protenXtas, 

Et  vultut  nXmium  lubricut  atpici.     Hob. 
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— "  Her  pleasing  coquetry  inflames  me,  and  her  features 
too  dazzling  for  my  gaze. 

Urit  mature  urtlca  vera.  Prov. — "The  real  nettle  stings 
early."     A  vindictive  disposition  is  early  seen. 

Urtica  proxima  sape  rosa  est     Ovid. — "  The  nettle  is 

often  next  to  the  rose." 

Usque  ad  aras. — "  To  the  very  altars."   To  the  last  extremity. 

Usque  ad  nauseam. — "  Even  to  sickness."  Properly  a  medical 
phrase,  hut  often  used  as  meaning,  "Till  we  are  quite 
sick  and  tired  of  it." 

Usque  ad  sidera  tellus. — "  Earth  exalts  itself  to  the  stars." 

Usque  adeone  tnori  mXs2rum  est  ? Vibo. — "  Is  it  then 

so  very  dreadful  to  die  ?  " 

Usque  adeone 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ?  Pebs. 
— "  Is  then  your  knowledge  nothing  worth,  unless  others 
know  that  you  possess  it  t "  Is  not  the  knowledge  you 
have  acquired  a  source  of  comfort  to  you,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others  ? 

Usu  pervtus  hariolo  velocior 

Vulgo  essefertur. Pbled. 

— "  One  taught  by  experience  is  proverbially  said  to  be 
more  quick-witted  than  a  wizard." 

Usus  est  tyrannus. — "  Custom  is  a  tyrant." 

Usus  promptum  facit.     Prov. — "  Practice  makes  perfect." 

Ut  acerbum  est,  pro  benefactis  cum  mali  messem  met  as.  Plaut. 
— "  How  hard  it  is,  when,  for  services  done,  you  reap  a 
harvest  of  evil." 

Ut  ager,  quamvis  fertUis,  sine  cultilrd  fructuosus  esse  non 
potest,  sic  sine  doctrind  animus.  Sen. — "  As  a  soil,  al- 
though rich,  cannot  be  productive  without  culture,  so  the 
mind  without  learning  cannot  be  fruitful." 

Ut  ameris,  amdbilis  esto.     Ovid. — "That  you  may  be 

loved,  be  loveable."     See  Sit  procul,  &c. 

Ut  canis  e  Nilo.  Prov. — "  Like  the  dog  at  the  Nile."  Dogs, 
in  drinking  at  the  Nile,  PheBdrus  says,  are  obliged  to  oe 
on  their  guard  against  the  crocodiles,  and  therefore  lap  as 
they  run.  Hence  this  proverb  is  applied  to  persons  of 
desultory  and  careless  habits.  After  Marc  Antony  ran 
away  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  it  was  said  of  him  that, 


Ut  canes  in  ASgypto,  bibit  etjugit, "  Like  the  dogs  in  Egypt, 
be  drank  and  ran  away." 

Ut  cuique  h&mini  res  pardta  ett.firmi  amid  sunt  ;  li  re*  lasta 
tabat, 

Itidem  amid  collabatcunt. Plaut. 

— "  According  as  wealth  is  obtained  by  each  man,  so  are 
his  rriends  sure;  if  his  prospects  fade,  his  friends  fade 
with  them." 

Ut  desint  vires,  tamen est  lavdanda  voluntas.  Oytp. — " Though 
the  power  is  wanting,  yet  the  will  deserves  praise." 

Ut  ejus  modestiam  coandvi,  gravis  libi  nulld  in  re  erit.  ClC. 
— "  As  I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  modesty,  he  will  in 
no  way  be  troublesome  to  you." 

Vt  homines  tunt,  ita  morem  gerat ; 

Vita  quam  sit  brevis,  simal  eog'ita.       Pi.aitt. 

— "  As  men  are,  so  must  you  treat  them.     At  the  same 

time  reflect  how  short  life  is." 

Vt  homo  est,  ita  morem  gerat.  Teb. — "As  a  man  is,  so 
must  you  treat  him." 

Ut  id  ostenderem,  quod  te  istifSellem  putant, 

Id  non  fieri  ex  verd  vitd,  neque  adeo  ex  aouo  et  bono, 
Sed  ex  assentando,  indulgendo,  et  largiendo.  Tee. 

— "That  I  may  convince  you  that  they  consider  you  a 
kind-hearted  man,  not  for  your  real  life,  nor  indeed  for 
your  virtue  and  justice ;  but  from  your  humouring,  in- 
dulging, and  pampering  them." 

Vt  in  vit&,  tie  in  studiis,  puleherrtmum  et  humanisstmutn  ex- 
isfaao  severitatem  oOmitdtemque  misctre,  ne  ilia  in  tristttiam, 
hxe  in  petulantiam  procidat.  Pliny  the  Younger.—"  As 
in  our  lives,  so  in  our  pursuits,  I  deem  it  most  becoming 
and  moat  proper  bo  to  unite  gravity  with  cheerfulness,  that 
the  former  may  not  degenerate  into  melancholy,  nor  the 
latter  into  licentiousness." 

Ut  jiigSlent  homines,  sargunt  de  node  latrvnes.  Hob.  — 
"  Bobbers  rise  by  night  that  they  may  cut  the  throats  of 
others."  We  sometimes  hear  of  "  stabbing  a  man  in  the 
dark." 

Ut  lupus  ovem  amat.  Prov. — "  As  the  wolf  loves  the  sheep." 

Ut  metus  ad  omnes,  pcena  od  paticos  pemeniret.  Law  Max.-" 
"  That  fear  may  reach  all,  punishment  but  few."  A  maxim 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  object  of  all  laws. 
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Ut  navem,  ut  adificium  idem  destruit  facilUme  qui  construsit; 
sic  homtnem  eadem  opfimc,  qua  congliitindvit,  natura  du- 
solvit.  Cio. — "As  he  most  easily  destroys  a  ship  or  a 
house  who  has  constructed  it,  so  does  that  nature  most 
becomingly  effect  man's  dissolution  which  first  put  him 
together."  He  speaks  of  the  natural  decay  which  returns 
man  to  his  "  native  earth." 

Ut  nee  pes >  nee  caput  uni 

Redddtur  forma. Hob. 

— "  So  that  neither  the  head  nor  foot  shall  correspond  to 
the  same  figure."  Applicable  to  a  literary  production  or 
a  picture  of  an  incongruous  character,  of  which  we  can 
make  "  neither  head  nor  tail." 

Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere,  nemo  ! 
Sed  prcectdenti  spectdtur  manitca  tergo.  Pebs. 
— "How  is  it  that  no  man  tries  to  search  into  himself? 
not  a  man  but  fixes  his  eye  on  the  wallet  upon  the  back 
of  him  who  goes  before."  The  Fable  is  here  alluded  to, 
which  describes  men  as  walking  in  a  line,  each  having  a 
wallet  containing  his  faults  on  his  back,  while  those  of  his 
neighbour  are  in  another  slung  before.  See  Peras  im- 
posuit,  &c. 

Ut  otium  in  utile  verte'rem  neg  otium. — "  That  I  might  turn 
my  leisure  into  useful  occupation." 

Ut  placeas,  deles  immhnor  esse  tui.  Oyid. — "  To  please, 
you  ought  to  be  forgetful  of  yourself." 

Utplerumque  solent,  naso  suspendis  acuto 
Ignotos.  Hob. 

— "  As  is  the  way  with  most,  you  turn  up  your  nose  at 
those  of  obscure  birth." 

Utvopulus,  sic  sacerdos.  Prov. — "  Like  priest,  like  people." 
Quoted  by  St.  Bernard,  who  preached  the  Second  Crusade. 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamdtio  Jias,  Juv. — "  To  amuse  chil- 
dren, and  be  the  subject  of  a  theme."  "  To  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale." — Johnson.     See  I  demens,  &c. 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fihris 
Mira  gestorum  famuli  tuorum, 
SoW  polluti  hJbii  redtum. 

— "  That  [thy  servants  may  be  able  to  sing  thy  wondrous 
deeds  to  the  loosened  strings,  release  them  from  the  stain 
of  polluted  guilt."     These  lines,  from  the  Hymn  of  John 


the  Baptist,  contain  the  names  originally  given  to  the 

notes  in  Music,  Tit,  Ee,  Mi,  J?a,  Sol,  La.     They  are  said  to 

have  been  given  by  Guido,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo, 

in  the  eleventh  century.     The  note  Si  was  afterwards 

added  by  a  musician  named  Le  Maire. 
Ut  quimuf,  quando  tit  vMiimu*  non  licet.    Teb. — "  As  we  can, 

when  we  cannot  as  we  wish." 
Ut  onisque  suum  null  esse,  ita  est.     Teb. — "As  every  person 

wishes  his  child  to  be,  so  he  ia."     The  mind  of  the  child 

is  so  plastic,  that  it  will  admit  of  any  training  on  the  part 
■  of  the  parent.     See  Udum  et,  &c. 
Ut  rei  servire  suave  est !     Plaut. — "  How  delightful  it  is  to 

keep  one's  money ! " 
Ut  rideaftbu*  arrldent,  ita  flentlhts  adfient, 

Ktmdni  vultus. Hob. 

— "  The  human  countenance,  as  it  smiles  on  those  who 

smile,  so  does  it  weep  with  those  who  weep." 
Ut  saspe  stemma  ingenia  in  occulta  latent !     Piaut.— "  How 

often  are  the  greatest  geniuses  buried  in  obscurity!  " 
Ut  sementem  jeceris,  ita  et  metes.     Cic. — "As  you  sow,  so 

shall  you  reap."     "  As  you  make  your  bed,  so  you  must 

lie  on  it." 
Ut  servi  volunt  esse  berum,  ita  solet  esse; 

Bonis  boni  rant;  imprSbi  cui  matusfuit.     Plaut. 

— "  As  servants  would  have  their  master  to  be,  such  is  he 

wont  to  be.     Masters  are  good  to  the  good,  severe  to  him 

who  is  bad." 
Ut  solent  poetm.     Plibt  Ike  Younger. — "  As  it  usually  is 

with  poets." — t.  e.  living  on  a  scanty  diet. 
Ut  solet  aeclpfter  trVptdas  agitdre  columbas.     Ovid. — "  As 

the  hawk  is  wont  to  pursue  the  trembling  doves." 
Ut  sunt  httmdna,  nihil  est  perpftuum.     Phot.— "  As  human 

affairs  go,  nothing  is  everlasting." 
Ut  supra. — "  As  above  stated." 
Ut  sylna!  fSliis  pronos  mutanlur  in  anno*, 

Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verborvm  vetvs  interit  atas, 

Et  j&vZnum  ritujtorent  modb  nata  vigentque. 

Debimits  morti  nos  nostrique. Hob. 

— "  As,  in  the  woods,  the  leaves  are  changed  with  each 

fleeting  year,  and  the  earliest  fall  the  first ;  in  like  manner 

do  words  perish  with  old  age,  and  those  of  more  recent 
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birth  flourish  and  thrive  like  men  in  the  time  of  youth. 
We  and  our  works  are  doomed  to  death." 

Ut  tamen  hoc  ita  sit,  munus  tua  grande  voluntas 
Ad  me  pervinit,  consuUturque  boni.  Ovxd. 

— "  But  though  it  is  so,  your  good  wishes  have  come  as  a 
great  boon  to  me,  and  are  taken  in  good  part." 

Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Oelse,feremus.  Hob. — "  As  you 
bear  with  your  fortunes,  Celsus,  so  shall  we  bear  with 
you." 

Ut  tute  es,  item  omnes  censes  esse.  Plaut. — "  As  you  are 
yourself,  you  take  all  others  to  be." 

Utdtur  motu  dritmi,  qui  uti  ratibne  non  potest. — "  Let  him 
be  guided  by  impulse  who  cannot  be  guided  by  reason." 

Utcunque  in  alto  ventus  est,  exin  velum  verfitur.  Pxaut. — 
"  Whichever  way  the  wind  is  at  sea,  in  that  direction  the 
sail  is  shifted." 

Utendum  est  (state ;  cito  pede  labltur  est  as.  Ovxd. — "  We 
must  make  use  of  time  ;  time  flies  with  rapid  foot." 

Uterque  bonus  belli  pacisque  minister. — "  Skilled  equally  in 
the  administration  of  peace  or  of  war." 

Uti  possidetis. — "As  you  now  possess."  A  term  in  di- 
plomacy, meaning  that,  at  the  termination  of  a  war,  each 
party  is  to  retain  whatever  territory  he  may  have  sained 
m  the  contest.     Its  opposite  is  the  Status  quo,  which  see. 

Utile  dulci.— "The  useful  with  the  agreeable."  See  Omne 
tulit,  &c. 

UtUltas  juvandi. — "The  advantage  of  assisting  others." 

Utllltas  Id  teat :  quod  non  prqfiteberejlet.  Ovxd. — "  Let  your 
object  lie  concealed:  that  will  come  to  pass  which  you 
shall  not  avow." 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerum,  et  divlna  futuri.  Hoe. — "  Skilled 
in  wise  suggestions,  and  prophetic  of  the  future." 

Utlnam  tarn  facile  verainventre  possem,  quam  falsa  convincere  ! 
Cic. — "Would  that  I  could  as  easily  find  out  the  truth, 
as  I  can  detect  what  is  false ! " 

Utlnam  vet&res  mores,  vUeres  parsimonim 
JPdtius  majdri  honori  hie  essent,  quam  mores  malt.    Plaut 
— "  I  only  wish  that  the  old-fashioned  ways  and  the  old- 
fashioned  thrifbiness  were  in  greater  esteem  here,  than 
these  bad  ways." 

Utitur  anatindfortund,  cum  exit  ex  aqud,  aret. — "  He  has  the 
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good  fortune  of  a  duck,  as  soon  as  be  comes  out  of  the 

■water   be  is  dry."      Said  of  those   fortunate  men  who 

always  "  fall  on  their  legs."  An  adaptation  from  Flautus. 
Utltur,  in  re  non  dubid,  testtbus  non  necesitiriix.     CiC— "  He 

employs  unnecessary  proofs  in  a  matter  on  which  there  is 

no  doubt." 
Utque  alios  industria,  ita  huno  igndvia  ad  famam  protiiVfrat. 

Tacit. — "  As  industrious  efforts  have  advanced  others,  so 

did  this  man  attain  celebrity  by  indolence." 
Utrum  honim  mavis  acolpe. — "  Take  which  yon  will  of  the 

two." 
JJtrumque  vitium  est,  et  omnibus  credere  et  nulli.     Sbk.— "  It 

is  equally  a  fault  to  confide  in  all,  and  in  none." 
UvSque  conitpecta  livdrem  ducit  ab  tivd.      Jut. — "And  grape 

contracts  paleness  from  the  grape  which  it  has  faced." 
Uxoremjuto  credat  obestte  too.     Ovm. — "  He  may  think  that 

his  wife  is  an  obstacle  to  his  success." 
Uxorem  malam  Sbfflo  non  emerem. — "  I  would  not  give  a  doit 

for  a  bad  wife." 
'         Uxorem,  I'otihime,  ducts  t 

Sic  gad  TisipKBne,  qiiilus  exSgXtare  eolabrit.     Jby. 
'   — "  What,  Posthumue,  marry  a  wife  ?  by  what  Fury,  say, 

by  what  serpents,  are  you  driven  to  madness  ?  " 
— Uxori  nvbkre  nolo  tnea.    Mart. — "  I  will  not  be  married 

to  a  wife."   I  will  not  have  a  wife  who  shall  be  my  master. 

The  verb  nuoo  waa  only  used  in  reference  to  the  female 

sex.     The  man  marries,  the  woman  it  married. 


V.  P.  for  Fitdpatru,  which  see. 

Vacare  culpd  magnum  est  solatium.  ClO. — "  It  is  a  great 
solace  to  be  free  from  fault." 

Vacuus,  eantat  coram  latrone  viator.  Jut. — "  The  penniless 
traveller  sings  in  the  presence  of  robbers." 

Vade  in  pace. — "  Go  in  peace."  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, perpetual  solitary  imprisonment  was  thus  called  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  generally,  however,  considered  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  more  terrible  punishment.  See 
In  pace. 
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Vade  mecum.  —  "Go  with  me."  A  work  which  from  its 
utility  and  portability  is  the  constant  companion  of  the 
man  of  business,  or  the  traveller,  is  sometimes  called  his 
Vade  mecum. 

Va  tritsfro  mihi !  quantd  de  spe  decldi !  Teb. — "  "Woe  unto 
wretched  me  !  trom  what  hopes  have  I  fallen !  " 

Vce  metis ! — "  Woe  to  the  conquered !"  We  learn  from  Livy 
and  Festus  that  this  was  the  exclamation  of  Brennus  the 
Gaul,  when  he  threatened  extermination  to  the  Romans. 

Vale,  vale,  cave  ne  fitiibes,  manddtdquefrangas.  Hob. — "  Fare- 
well !  farewell !  take  care  lest  you  stumble,  and  miscarry 
with  my  commands.' ' 

Valeant  menddcia  vatum.  Ovid. — "  Farewell  to  the  fic- 
tions of  the  poets." 

Valeas,  anus  optima,  dixi  : 


Quod  supVrcst  ami,  molle  sit  omne  tui.     Ovid. 

— " '  Farewell,  most  worthy  dame,'  said  I,  '  tranquil  be 

the  remainder  of  your  days.'  " 

Vcileat  quantum  vdlere  potest. — "  Let  it  have  weight,  so  far  as 
it  may."     Often  quoted,  Valeat  quantum. 

Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me 

Palma  negdta  macrum,  dondta  reducit  opimum.     Hob. 
— "Adieu  to  the  levities  of  verse,  if  the  denial  of  ap- 
plause is  to  reduce  me  to  meagreness,  and  I  am  to  be  de- 
pendent on  its  bestowal  for  happiness." 

Valere  malo  quam  dives  esse.  Cic. — "  I  would  rather  be  in 
good  health  than  rich." 

Valet  anchor  a  virtus. — "Virtue  is  a  sheet-anchor."  Motto 
of  Viscount  Gardner. 

Valet  ima  summis 

Mutdre,  et  insignem  atUnuat  Deus, 

Obscilra  promens. Hob. 

— "The  Deity  is  able  to  make  exchange  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  abasing  the  exalted,  and  advancing 
the  obscure." 

Validius  est  naturw  testimonium  quam  doctrines  argumentum. 
St.  Ambrose. — "  The  testimony  of  nature  is  of  greater 
weight  than  the  arguments  of  learning." 

Valor  ecclesiastlcus. — "  The  ecclesiastical  value." 

Vana  quoque  ad  veros  accessit  Jama  timbres.  Lucait. — "  Idle 
rumours,  too,  were  added  to  well-founded  fears." 


Tare,  reiie  legiones ! — "  Votub,  give  me  back  my  legions ! " 
The  words  of  Augustus  Ccesar,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  the  Roman  army,  under  Quintiliue  Varus, 
hy  the  German  chieftain  Arminius. 

Varium  et  mutdbtle  temper  \  I 

Famlna. Tikq.  '.  * 

— "  Woman  ia  ever'changeablc  and  capricious."  ,; 

Vastius  insurgent  dMvtce  ruit  impetus  undas.  Ovid.— "  The 
swell  of  the  tenth  wave,  rising  more  impetuously  than  the 
rest,  rushes  onward. "     See  Qui  venit,  &c. 

Vectif/dlia  nervi  sunt  reipublica.  Cic. — "  Taxes  are  the 
sinews  of  the  state." 

Vthimens  in  utramque  partem,  aut  largitdte  nimid  out  par* 
simonid.  Teh. — "  Beady  to  run  to  either  extreme,  of  ex- 
cessive liberality  or  parsimony." 

Vehtmur  in  ahum. — "  We  are  launching  into  the  deep." 

Veiosque  habitants  Camilla, 

Illie  Soma  fait. Lccaf. 

— "  Camillus  dwellingat  Veii,  Eomo  was  there."  Camillus 
was  bo  highly  esteemed  at  Rome,  that  it  was  said, "  Where 
Camillus  is  there  is  Home." 

Vel  cteco  appnreat.  Prov. — "  It  would  be  evident  to  a  blind 
man  even." 

Wei  eapillus  habet  umbram  euam.  Pub.  Syb. — "Even  a  hair 
has  its  shadow." 

Telim  mekerciile  cum  istis  errdre,  quam  cum  iiliis  rede  sentire. 
—"By  Ilercules,  I  would  rather  he  in  the  wrong  with 
these  men  than  think  aright  with  the  others."  See  Mala 
ewm  Platone,  &e, 

Velim  ut  vcllcs.    Flaut. — "  I  would  wish  as  you  would  wish." 

VelU  et  remix. — "  With  sails  and  oars."  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

VelU  licet,  potlri  non  licet.—'"  Tou  may  wish,  but  you  may 
not  enjoy."     Tou  may  "  look  and  long." 

Velle  tuum  cuiquam,  nee  veto  mvftur  una.  Pehs. — "  Every 
man  has  his  own  fancy,  and  the  tastes  of  all  are  not  alike." 

Vellem  in  amicilid  sic  erriin'tnus,  et  isti 
Errori  nomen  virtus  posuissel  fionestum.     Hoe. 
— "  Would  that  in  out  friendships  we  committed  the  same 
mistake,  and  that  virtue  would  designate  such  mistakes  by 
an  honourable  name."     The  poet  wishes  that  men  were  as 
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considerate  to  their  friends  as  to  their  mistresses,  and 
equally  indulgent  to  their  failings. 

Velocem  tardus  assequUur.  JProv. — "  The  slow  overtakes  the 
swift."  In  allusion  to  the  Fable  of  the  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise.    "  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift." 

Velocius  ac  cltius  nos 

Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domesfica,  magnis 

Cum  subeant  dnimos  auctortbus. Jttv. 

— "  The  examples  of  vice  which  we  witness  at  home  more 
surely  and  more  quickly  corrupt  us ;  for  they  insinuate 
themselves  into  our  minds  under  the  sanction  of  high 
authority." 

Velocius  quam  aspardgi  coquantur. — "  Before  you  could  cook 
a  bundle  of  asparagus."  A  Boman  proverb  denoting  an 
extremely  short  space  of  time.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  it 
was  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Velox  consilium  stquitur  pcenitentia.  Sye. — "  Repentance 
follows  precipitate  counsels." 

Vtlut  inter  ignes 

Luna  tninores.  Hoe. 

— "  Like  the  moon  amid  the  lesser  lights." 
Velut  si 


JSgrtgio  inspersos  reprendas  corptire  ncevos.     Hos. 

— "  As  if  you  were  to  condemn  moles  scattered  over  a 

beautiful  skin." 
Veluti  in  speculum. — "  As  though  in  a  mirror."  A  theatrical 

motto. 
Vendlis  popiilus,  vendlis  curia  patrum. — "  The  people  venal, 

the  house  of  senators  venal."     The  state  of  JEtome  in  the 

times  of  its  decadence. 
Venator  stquttur  fiigientia,  capta  relinquit ; 

Semper  et  inventis  ultPriora  petit.  Otid. 

— "The  huntsman  follows  the  prey  that  flies,  that  which 

is  caught  he  leaves  behind :  and  he  is  ever  on  the  search 

for  still  more  than  he  has  found." 
—->—Vendentem  thus  et  odores, 

Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicltur  ineptis.     Hoe. 

— "  A  seller  of  frankincense,  perfumes,  and  pepper,  and 

anything  wrapped  in  worthless  paper."  To  the  use  of  such 

persons  he  says  are  consigned  the  productions  of  worthless 

writers. 


Vendldit  hie  auro  patriam. VlBO.  —  "He  10H   his 

country  for  gold. 

Venfnum  in  auro  bibltur.  Sen. — "  Poison  is  drunk  out  of 
gold."  A  risk  not  so  likely  to  be  incurred  by  those  who 
drink  out  of  leas  costly  vessels. 

Venerari  parentet  liberoi  decet. — "  It  is  the  duty  of  children 
to  reverence  their  parents." 

Venirit  inittio ;  Joe  ratnum  ramus  adoptet.  Ovid. — "  The 
time  for  graftingia  now  come;  make  branch  adopt  branch." 

Veni,Credtor  Spiritus. — "Come,  Holy  Ghost,  Creator,  come." 

Veni  Gotham,  ubi  multo* 

Si  nan  omnes  vidi  ttultos.     Drunken  Sarnaby't  Journal. 
"  Thence  to  Gotham,  where,  sure  am  I, 
If  though  not  all  fools,  saw  I  many." 
The  men  of  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  seem  to  have 
been  proverbial  in  the  Middle  Agea  for  their  stupidity, 
and  to  have  been  generally  known  as  the  "  Wise  men  of 
Gotham."     See  Ray's  Proverbt,j>.  218. 

Veni,  Sonde  Spiritut. — "  Come,  Holy  Ghost."  The  name 
given  to  a  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. — "  I  came,  1  saw,  I  conquered."  The  brief 
despatch  in  which  Julius  Cmsar  announced  to  the  senate 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces. 

Venia  neee»*1ldti  datur.  Cic. — "  Pardon  is  granted  to  neces- 
sity ."   Similar  to  our  saying  that  "  Necessity  has  no  laws." 

Veniat  mantu,  auxllio  qua 

Sit  miU. Hoe. 

— "May  there  come  a  hand  to  give  me  aid." 

Vfaiient  annie 

Stsc&la  serit,  quibus  OceXnui 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  el  inaeni  \    j  t 

Patent  tellus,  Tiphyeqve  novot  \    '  ■ 

DHlgat  orbet ;  nee  fit  territ 
Ultima  Thule.  Ssv.  > 

— "  After  the  lapse  of  years,  agea  will  come  in  which  Ocean 
shall  relax  his  chains  around  the  world,  and  a  vast  con- 
tinent shall  appear,  and  Tiphya  shall  explore  new  regions, 
and  Thule  shall  be  no  longer  the  utmost  verge  of  earth." 
Considered  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.     See  Ultima  Thule. 
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Vtinienti  occurrite  morbo.     Pees. — "Meet  the  coming 


disease."     See  Neglecta,  &c.  and  JPrincipiis  obsta,  Ac. 

Veniet  tempus  quo  ista  qucs  nunc  latent  in  lucent  dies  extr&hct, 
et  longioris  wvi  diligentia.  Veniet  tempus  quo  posteri  nostri 
tarn  aperta  nos  nescisse  mirdbuntur.  Cic. — "  The  day  will 
come,  when  time  and  the  diligence  of  later  ages  will  bring 
to  light  things  which  now  fie  concealed.  The  day  will 
come  when  our  posterity  will  wonder  that  we  were  ignor- 
ant of  things  so  evident." 

Venire  facias.  Law  Term. — "  Tou  are  to  cause  to  come  to- 
gether." A  judicial  writ,  whereby  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  cause  a  jury  to  appear,  in  order  to  try  a  cause. 

Venitet  exultemus  Ddmtno. — "  Oh  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord."     The  beginning  of  the  95th  Psalm. 

Veniunt  a  dote  sagittal.    Jut. — "  The  darts  come  from 

her  dowry." 

Plutus,  not  Cupid,  touched  his  sordid  heart, 
And  'twas  her  dower  that  winged  the  unerring  dart. 

Oiford. 

Venter  famelicus  auriculis  caret. — "A  hungry  belly  has  no 
ears."  It  is  proof  against  advice  or  expostulation.  A 
saying  of  Cato  the  Elder. 

Venter  non  habet  aures.     Prov. — "  The  belly  has  no  ears." 

Ventis  secundis. — "  With  a  fair  wind."  With  prosperous 
gales.     Motto  of  Lord  Hood. 

Ventis  verba  fundis. — "  You  pour  forth  words  to  th«  winds." 
You  talk  to  no  purpose. 

Vent  urn  ad  supremum  est. Vibg. — "  Matters  have  come 

to  the  last  extremity." 

Ver  erat  ceternum  ;  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  Zephyri  natos  sine  semtne  flores.      Oyip. 
— "  Then  it  was  ever  spring ;  and  the  gentle  Zephyrs,  with 
their  soothing  breezes,  cherished  flowers  that  grew  un- 
sown."    The  state  of  the  earth  in  the  Golden  Age. 

Ver  non  semper  viret. — "  The  spring  does  not  always  nourish." 
Or,  by  an  heraldic  pun,  "  Vernon  always  flourishes." 
Motto  of  Lord  Vernon. 

Ver  pingit  vario  gemmantia  prata  colore. — "  The  spring  decks 
the  blooming  fields  with  various  colours." 

Vera  dico,  sed  nequicquam9  quoniam  non  vis  credere. — "  I  speak 
the  truth,  but  in  vain,  since  you  will  not  believe  me. 
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Vera  gl&ria  radices  agit,  at  que  etiam  propagatur ;  ficta  omnia 
celiirlter,  tanquam  fioscuti,  decidual;  nee  simuliilum  potest 
qitidquam  esse  diuturnum.  Cic. — "  True  glory  strikes  root, 
and  even  spreads  ;  all  false  pretensions  tode  speedily, 
like  flowers ;  nor  indeed  can  any  counterfeit  be  lasting." 
Carlyle  says,  "  No  lie  you  can  speak  or  act  but  it  will 
come,  after  longer  or  shorter  circulation,  like  a  bill  drawn 
on  Nature's  reality,  and  be  presented  there  for  payment — 
with  the  answer,  No  effects." 

Vera  ineessu  paluit  Sea. Vibg. — "  She  stood  re- 

Tealed  a  goddess  truly  in  her  gait." 

Vera  redit  JScies,  ditsimuliila  perit.  Petboh.  Abbiteb. — 
"  Our  natural  countenance  returns,  the  assumed  one  passes 
away."    Hypocrisy  will  finally  be  detected. 

Verba  anlmi  proffrre  et  vitam  impendVre  vero.  Jut. — "To 
give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  to  stake 
one's  life  for  the  truth." 

Verba  dot  omnia  amans. Ovid. — "  Every  lover  gives 

fair  words." 

Verba  de  prasenti.  Law  Term. — "  Promise  made  on  the 
instant  as  a  pledge  for  the  future." 

Verba  fides  sfywtw. Ovid. — "  Fulfilment  attends  his 

words."     No  Booner  said  than  done. 

—Verbafiunt  mortuo.  Teb. — "  You  are  talking  to  a  dead 
man."     You  are  talking  to  one  who  will  not  heed  you. 

Verba  Ugant  hihnlnes,  taurorum  eomua  fines. — "  Words  bind 
men,  ropes  the  horns  of  bulls." 

Verba  nitent  pbalhis  ;  at  nulla*  verba  medullas 

Intus  habent.  PalihoeSIOS. 

— "  His  words  shine  forth  in  fine  compliments,  without 
sincerity."     Mere  sound  devoid  of  meaning. 

Verba  plaeent  et  vox,  et  quod  corrumpfre  nan  est  / 

Quoque  minor  tpes  est,  hoe  magis  ills  cupit.  OviD. 

— "  Her  words  charm  him,  her  voice,  and  her  incorruptible 
chastity-,  and  the  less  hope  there  is,  the  more  intensely 
does  he  desire."     Said  of  Lucretia. 

Verba  toga  sequfris,  junetura  ealtidus  acri, 
Ore  teres  mSdico,  pallentes  rddfre  mores 
Ductus,  et  ingtnuo  eulpam  defigere  ludo.     PebB. 
— "You  employ  the  language  of  the  toga,  skilful  at  judi- 
cious combination,  with  suitable  style  well  rounded,  ex- 
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pert  at  lashing  depraved  morals,  and  inflicting  censure 
with  subtle  raillery."  The  character  of  a  just  and  con- 
siderate satirist. 

Confined  to  common  life,  thy  numbers  flow, 

And  neither  soar  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low ; 

There  strength  and  ease  in  graceful  union  meet, 

Though  polished,  subtle,  and  though  poignant,  sweet ; 

Yet  powerful  to  abash  the  front  of  crime, 

And  crimson  error's  cheek  with  sportive  rhyme. 

Oifford. 

Verb&que  provisam  rem  nan  inv'ita  sequent ur.  Hor.— 
"Words  will  not  fail  the  subject  when  it  is  well  con- 
sidered." 

Verbatim  ei  literatim. — "To  the  word  and  to  the  letter." 
Like  the  word  seriatim,  neither  of  these  words  is  really 
Latin,  having  been  coined  probably  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  correct  Latin  would  be,  Ad  verbum  et  ad  literam. 

Verbo  tenus. — "  In  name  at  least." 

Verborum  paupertas,  imo  egestas.  Sew. — "  A  poverty,  or 
rather  an  utter  want,  of  expression." 

Verbosa  ac  grandis  epistoia  venit 

A  Capreis. Jut. 

— "A  verbose  and  grandiloquent  epistle  comes  from  Ca- 
preaB."  Said  of  the  haughty  mandates  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  from  his  palace  at  Capre®.  Now  used  to 
mark  a  lofty  tone  upon  slender  pretensions. 

Verbum  sat  shpienti.  Prov. — "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." 

Verbum  verbo  redd?re,Jidus 

Interpres. Hob. 

— "  To  render  word  for  word,  as  a  faithful  interpreter." 

Vere  color  redit  ossibus. Virg. — "  In  Spring  the  flame 

of  desire  returns  to  the  bones." 

Vere  magnum,  habere  in  se  Jragilttdtem  hdmfnis,  secnrltatem 
dei.  Sen. — "  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  the  frailty  of  a 
man,  the  equanimity  of  a  god." 

Vtrecunddri  nemtnem  apud  mensam  decet.  Plaut.— "At 
table  no  one  should  be  bashful." 

Verecundia  inutilis  viro  egenti.     Prov.—"  Bashfulness  is  use- 
less to  a  man  in  want."     A  man  in  distress  cannot  afford 
•     to  be  governed  by  rigid  notions  of  etiquette. 
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Viricundia  mulierem,  non  color  fucdtut,  omul. — "Modesty, 

not  rouge,  adonis  a  woman." 
Veritas,  a  quoeunque  dicitur,  a  Deo  est. — "  Truth,  by  whom- 
soever spoken,  comes  from  God."    Truth  is  of  the  Divine 

essence.     "  God  is  truth." 
Veritas  nihil  verttur  nisi  abseondi. — "Truth  fears  nothing 

but  concealment."     Truth  seeks  publicity. 
Veritas  odium parit. — "Truth  produces  hatred." 
Veritas  sermo  est  simplex.     Awmian. — "  Truth  is  simple  in 

its  language,"  requiring  neither  study  nor  art. 
Veritas  vel  menddcio  corrumpitur  vel  silcntio.     Ammiah.— 

"Truth  is  violated  by  falsehood,  or  by  silence."     Silence 

is,  in  some  cases,  as  bad  as  a  falsehood  uttered. 
Veritas  vincti.     Law. — "Truth  conquers."     Motto  of  the 

Scotch  Earl  Marechal. 
Veritas  visn  et  mord,  falsa  fistinatiune  et  ineertis  valrscunt. 

Tacit. — "  Truth  is  established  by  scrutiny  and  delibera- 
tion; falsehood  thrives  by  precipitation  and  uncertainty." 
Viritdtis  simplex  ordtio  est.    Sen. — "The  language  of  truth 

is  simple.       She  stands  in  need  of  no  meretricious  arts. 
Veros  amices  reparare  diflcih  est.     Sbs.— "  It  is  a  difficult 

thing  to  replace  true  friends." 
Versdte  diu  quid  ferre  reeusent, 

Quid  vileant,  humeri. Hoe. — See  Somite  ma- 

teriam,  &c. 
—      Versus  In/lpet  rerum,  nugisque  canorat.     Hon. — "  LineB 

devoid  of  meaning  ;   harmonious  trifles."      These  words 

have  been  applied  to  the  Opera. 
"  What  though  our  songs  to  wit  have  no  pretence, 
The  fiddle-stick  shall  scrape  them  into  sense." 
Vertentem  sesefrustra  sectdbere  cantkum, 

Oum  rota  posterior  evrras,  et  in  axe  seeundo.     Febb. 

— "  You  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  overtake  the  felly  that 

revolves  before  you,  since,  as  you  run,  you  are  the  hind 

wheel,  and  on  the  second  axle." 
"Thou,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  art  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  never  to  be  first."  Dryden. 

Vertitur  in  tifneram  eiriem,  rimisqve  dehiscit, 

Si  qua  diu  slftttis  eymba  vacdrit  aquis.  Ovid. 

— "  If  a-  bark  has  been  long  out  of  the  water  to  which  it 
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bad  been  accustomed,  it  turns  to  crumbling  rottenness, 
and  gapes  wide  with  leaks.*  * 
Verum  decepta  avidltas, 


Et  quern  tenebat  ore,  demlsit  cibum, 

Nee  quern  pUebat  adeo  potuit  adtingPre.     Ph^d. 

— "His  greediness  however  was  deceived;  be  not  only 

dropped  the  food  which  he  was  holding  in  his  mouth,  but 

was  after  all  unable  to  reach  that  at  which  be  grasped." 

From  the  Fable  of  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 

Verum  est  illud,  quod  vulgo  dlcitur,  menddcem  tnembrem  esse 
oportet.  Quint. — "  There  is  truth  in  the  common  saying, 
tnat  a  liar  should  have  a  good  memory." 

Verum  est  verbum,  quod  memordtur,  ubi  amid  ibidem  sunt 
opes.  Pljlut. — "  It  is  a  true  proverb  that  is  quoted, 
'  Where  there  are  friends,  there  are  riches.'  " 

Verum  illud  est,  vulgo  quod  diet  solet, 

Omnes  sibi  matte  melius  esse  quam  altfri.     Teh. 

— "  The  common  saying  is  true,  that  we  all  wish  matters 

to  go  better  with  ourselves  than  with  another." 

Verum  opfre  in  longofas  est  obreptre  somnum.  Hob.— "But 
in  a  long  work  it  is  allowable  sometimes  to  be  overcome 
by  sleep."  Occasional  negligence  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
long  work,  which  in  a  brief  one  would  be  reprehensible. 

Verum  putas  hand  cegre,  quod  valde  eorpUis. — "  You  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  tnat  to  be  true  which  you  anxiously 
desire."     "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carniine,  non  ego  paucis 

Offender  mHciilis. Hob. 

— "  But  where  many  beauties  shine  in  a  poem,  I  will  not 
be  offended  with  a  few  blemishes."     See  ifon  ego,  &c. 

Verus  amicus  est  is  qui  est  tanquam  alter  idem.  Cic. — "  A 
true  friend  is  he  who  is,  as  it  were,  another  self." 

Vesdna  cup  i  do, 
Plurima  cum  tenuit,  plura  tenere  cupii. 
— "Unreasoning  cupidity,  the  more  it  has  the  more  it 
desires  to  have." 

VestXbulum  domus  ornamentum  est.  Prov.—"  The  hall  is  the 
ornament  of  a  house."  First  impressions  are  of  the  great- 
est importance. 

Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum. — "  ]So  stepping  back  again."     Be- 
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treat  must  not  be  thought  of.  An  adaptation  from  Horace. 
The  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  shire, 

Vesti*  virumfucit.  Prov. — "The  garment  makes  the  man," 
It  is  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar. 

Vestri,  jiidtces,  hoc  maxima  interest,  non  ex  levitate  testium 
causa*  homlnum  ponder tiri.  ClC. — "To  you,  O  judges,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  the  interests  of  men  should 
not  he  dealt  with  upon  slight  testimony." 

Vetabo,  qui  G-rifris  sacrum 

Vulqdrit  arcana,  sub  itdem 
Sit  trfib1but,friigilcmvo  mecum 

Sofoat  phasilum. Hob. 

— "I  will  forbid  the  man,  who  shall  have  divulged  the 
sacred  rites  of  mysterious  Ceres,  to  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  me,  or  to  sail  with  me  in  the  same  fragile  bark." 
Prom  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  an  oifended  deity. 

VftSra  extolltmus  recentiam  incurwti.  Tacit. — "  We  extol 
things  that  are  ancient,  heedless  of  those  of  later  date." 
See  JZtas  parentum,  &c,  and  Laudator,  &c. 

Vltira  gum  nunc  suntfufrunt  olim  nova. — "  Things  which  are 
now  old,  were  once  new." 

Vttrrem  injiiriam  ferendo,  invllat  novum.— "  By  submitting 
to  an  old  injury,  you  lay  yourself  open  to  a  fresh  one. 
Even  patience  must  have  its  limits.    Bee  Pott  folia,  &c. 

Veterum  id  dictum  est,  Feliciter  it  tapit,  qui  pericitlo  alicno 
sapit. — "  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  he  is  happy  in  his  wis- 
dom, who  is  wise  at  the  expense  of  another."  From  an 
interpolated  scene  in  the  Mercatw  of  Plautua,  probably 
written  by  Hermolaus  Barbaras. 

Vetustas  pro  lege  temper  habitur.  Law  Max. — "  Ancient  cus- 
tom is  always  regarded  as  law."  It  is  the  basis  of  our 
common  law. 

Vexdta  qutcstio.—"  A  disputed  question."     A  moot  point. 

Vi  et  armis.—"  By  force  and  arms."  By  main  force,  not  by 
sanction  of  the  law. 

Via  cruris  via  lucis. — "  The  path  of  the  cross  the  path  of 
light."     A  mediaeval  saying,  and  an  heraldic  motto. 

Via  media. — "  The  middle  way." 

Via  trita  est  tvtisslma      Coke. — "The  beaten  path  is  the 
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Via  trita,  via  tuta. — "The  beaten  path  is  the  safe  path." 

Motto  of  Earl  Normanton. 
— Viamque  insiste  domandi, 

Dumfciclles  driimi  juvZnum'dum  mohttis  artas.     VlBG. 

— "  laiter  upon  a  course  of  training  while  their  disposition 

in  youth  is  tractable,  while  their  age  is  pliant."    See  TTdum. 
Vxam  qui  nescit  qud  devhtiat  ad  mare, 

JEum  oportet  amnem  qiuerere  cdmttem  sibi.     Plaxtt. 

— "  He  who  knows  not  his  way  to  the  sea,  should  take  a 

river  as  his  guide."   A  prolonged  route  which  is  certain  to 

lead  to  our  object  is  better  than  a  short  but  doubtful  one. 
Vice  aerens. — "  Acting  in  the  place  of."    A  vicegerent,  or 

deputy. 
Vice  regis. — "  In  the  king's  behalf."     Acting  as  viceroy. 
Vice  versd. — "  The  terms  being  reversed."     Or  "  reversely." 

Dr.  Parr  used  to  say  it  ought  to  be  "  Versd  vice"  referring 

to  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  29.  III. 
Vicistis  cochlea,™1  tarditdte.     Plattt. — "  Tou  have  surpassed 

a  snail  in  slowness." 
Victor  volentes  per  populos  dot  jura, — "  A  conqueror  gives 

laws  to  a  submissive  people." 
Victoria  concordid  crescit. — "  Victory  increases  by  concord." 

Motto  of  Earl  Normanton,  and  Lord  Amherst. 
Victoria,  et  per  victoriam  vita.  — "  Victory,  and  through 

victory  life." 
Victoria,  et  pro  victorid  vita.  — "  Victory,  and  for  victory 

life."    A  toast  for  heroes. 
Victorid  pax  non  pactione  parienda  est.     Cic. — "  Peace  is  to 

be  secured  by  victory,  not  by  negotiation." 
Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. — "  The  conquering 

cause  was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered  one  to 

Cato."     An  extravagant  compliment  paid  by  Lucan  to 

the  heroic  patriotism  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
Victrix  fortunes  sapientia. Jut. — "  Wisdom  conquers 

fortune."    By  prudence  we  may  sometimes  get  the  better 

of  fortune. 
Victilrosque  Dei  celant,  ut  vivfre  durent, 

Felix  esse  mori. Lttoait. 

— "  And  the  gods  conceal,  from  those  destined  to  live,  how 

sweet  it  is  to  die,  that  they  may  continue  to  live." 
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Victut  eultusque  corporis  ad  valetidinem  rtf&rantur  et  ad 
vires,  tiort  ad  voluptdtem.  ClC. — "  Let  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  body  bear  reference  to  health  and  strength,  not 
to  mere  gratification." 

Vide  licet.  —  "You  may  see."  "Namely."  Denoted  in 
English  books  by  the  contracted  form,  viz. 

Vide  ne,Juhiciilwrt  nimis  intendendo,  aiiquando  abrumpas. — 
"Take  care,  lest  by  stretching  the  rope  too  tight  you 
break  it  at  lost." 

Vide  ut  supra. — "  See  as  above."  "See  thepreeedingpassage." 

Video  et  gaudeo. — See  Videsne  qui,  &C. 
Video  metiora  probdque, 

Deteriora  seavor. Ovm 

— "  I  perceive  the  better  course,  and  applaud  it ;  but  I 
follow  the  worse."  The  words  of  a  person  hurried  on  by 
passion  against  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Vtdes,  tit  alt  A  stet  nine  candidum 
Soraete,  nee  jam  tustineant  onus 

Silvee  lahorantes. Hoe. 

— "  Tou  see  how  Soraete  stands  white  with  deep  snow,  nor 
can  the  bending  woods  any  longer  support  the  weight." 

Videsne  qui  venit  t — "  Do  you  see  who  is  coming  ?  "  To 
whicb  the  answer  is,  Video  et  gaudeo,  "  I  see  and  am  glad." 
Love'*  Labour's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  i. 

Vidfte,  qiuzeo,  quid  poteit  petunia.  Plattt. — "  See,  prithee, 
what  money  can  effect." 

Ttdi  ego  naufr3giumque,  vivos  et  in  eequ/Sre  mergi; 

Et,  Nunquam,  dixi,justior  undafuit.  Ovm. 

— "  I  myself  have  seen  a  shipwreck,  and  men  drowned  iu 
the  sea ;  and  I  said,  '  Never  were  the  waves  more  just  in 
their  retribution.' " 

Fidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pidica  Deum. — "  The  modest  water 
saw  its  God  and  blushed."  A  line  on  the  miracle  at  Cana 
in  Galilee,  most  probably  composed  by  Richard  Crashaw. 
Dryden  has  had  the  credit  of  having  composed  a  similar 
line  when  a  school-boy  at  Westminster : — 

"  The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd." 
If  so,  he  was  probably   indebted  to  Crashaw  for  the 
thought.     It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
line  of  Crashaw  did  not  originally  read, "  Nymphapudica" 
"  The  modest  nymph." 
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Vtgilanttbus,  non  dormientibus,  subve'niunt  jura.  Law  Max.— 
"  The  laws  assist  the  watchful,  not  those  who  sleep."  The 
law  assists  those  only  who  take  due  care  to  preserve  their 
rights. 

Vigildri  decet  hominem,  qui  vult  sua  tempbri  conftcere  qfftcia. 
Flaut. — "  It  behoves  him  to  be  vigilant  who  wishes  to  do 
his  duty  in  good  time." 

Vtgildte  et  orate, — "  Watch  and  pray."  Motto  of  Lord 
Castlemaine. 

Vigor  cetdtis  fluit  ut  flos  verU. — "  The  vigour  of  manhood 
passes  away  like  a  flower  of  spring." 

Vile  donum,  vilis  gratia,  JProv.  —  "A  small  gift,  small 
thanks." 

Vilescunt  dignitdtes  cum  tenentur  ab  indignis.  Sjlll. — "  High 
offices  become  valueless  when  held  by  unworthy  persons." 

Vilis  8(epe  cadus  noblle  nectar  habet.  JProv. — "  Full  oft  does 
an  humble  cask  contain  generous  nectar."  A  repulsive 
exterior  may  conceal  excellent  qualities. 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum.  Hoe. — "  Silver 
is  of  less  value  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue." 

Villa  rum  culmlna  fumant.  vib. — "  The  tops  of  the  cottages 
send  forth  their  smoke." 

Vim  vi  repellPre  omnia  jura  clamant.  Law  Max. — "  All  laws 
declare  that  we  may  repel  force  by  force." 

Vina  parant  Hn1mo8ufaciuntque  caloribus  aptos : 

Cure !  fug  it  multo  dlluiturque  <mero.  Ovtd. 

— "  Wine  composes  the  feelings  and  makes  them  ready 
to  be  inflamed:  care  flies  and  is  drowned  in  plenteous 
draughts." 

Vince  ariimos,  iramque  tuam,  qui  ccetibra  vincis.  Ovid. — 
"  You,  who  conquer  other  difhculties,  go  conquer  your  own 
feelings  and  your  anger."  l 

Vincit  amor  patria.  Virg. — "  The  love  of  our  country  con- 
quers all  other  considerations."  "  The  noblest  motive  is 
the  public  good."  Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Moles- 
worth,  and  Lord  Muncaster. 

Vincit  omnia  Veritas. — "  Truth  conquers  all  things."  How- 
ever veiled  by  hypocrisy  or  by  fraud,  truth  will  generally 
come  to  light.     Motto  of  the  Baron  Kinsale. 

Vincit  qui  se  vincit. — "  He  is  indeed  a  conqueror  who  con- 
quers himself."     Motto  of  Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 
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Fincula  da  lingua,  eel  tibi  vittcla  dabit. — "  Put  a  curb  on 
your  tongue,  or  it  will  put  a  curb  on  yon."    An  indiscreet 

tongue  is  very  likely  to  bring  us  into  trouble. 

Vindictam  mandate?,  sat  est;  plus  ndmtnis  horror 

Quam  tuus  ensis  aqet ;  nilnuit  prwsentia  famam.  Lvcas. 
— "  'Tis  enough  to  have  commanded  vengeance ;  more  will 
the  dread  of  your  name  effect  than  your  sword ;  your  pre- 
sence detracts  from  your  fame." 

Vino  diffngiunt  morddees  curie. — "  Cankering  cares  are  dis- 
pelled by  wine."    An  adaptation  from  Horace. 

Vino  tortus  et  ird.      Hob. —  "Excited  by  wine  and 

anger." 

Vinum  bonum  latificat  cor  hdminis. — "  Good  wine  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man."     See  Psalm  eiv.  16. 

Vinum  purum  potum,  puer,  infundito.  •     j 

A  summo  aaimum  more  majorum  bibunto.  j 

Decern  cgathi  svmma  potto  runto.  Lipsius.    j  ' 

— "  TJnmix'd  be  our  wine,  and  pure  let  it  flow,  .      J 
As  our  fathers  ordain'd,  from  the  high  to  the  low, 
Let  our  bumpers,  while  jovial  we  give  out  the  toast, 
In  gay  com  potation,  be  ten  at  the  most." 

Vtolenta  nemo  imptria  continuit  diu  ; 
Moderata  durant.  Sen. 

— "  No  one  has  long  held  power  exercised  with  violence ; 
moderation  insures  continuance." 

Vipira  CappSdSeem  nScitura  momordit :  at  ilia, 
Qvstdto  periit  sanguine  CappSddeis. 
— "  A  baneful  viper  bit  a  Cuppadocian ;  but  having  tasted 
the  Cappadooian  s  blood  it  died."    A  translation  from  the 
Anthologia  Gneca.     The  people  of  Cappadocia  were  of  a 
dull  disposition,  and  addicted  to  every  vice. 

Vir  bonus  dicendi  peril  us. — "  A  good  man  skilled  in  the  art 
of  speaking."     The  ancient  definition  of  an  orator. 

Vir  bonus  est  quis  ? 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  jurSque  servat.     Hob. 

— "  Who  is  a  good  man  ?    He  who  obeys  the  decrees  of 

the  senators,  he  who  respects  the  laws  and  ordinances." 

Vir  bonus  et  sSpiens  dignis  ait  esse  pardtum, 

Nee  tamen  ignorat  quid  distant  <era  lupinis.     Hoe. 
— "A  good  and  a  wise  man  declares  himself  ready  to  as- 
sist the  deserving ;  he  is  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the  dif- 
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ference  between  money  and  lupines."  He  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  meritorious  and  the  undeserving. 
Lupines  were  used  for  money  on  the  stage. 

Tir  est  maxima*  esea.  Plattt. — "  He  is  a  man  of  a  most 
capacious  appetite." 

Tir  pietdte  gravis, Vibg. — "  A  man  respected  for  his 

piety." 

Tir  sdpiens  forti  mUlior. — "  A  wise  man  is  better  than  a 
valiant  one." 

Tir  sfipiens  omnia  qua  in  vitam  hum&nam  incurrunt  fert 
libenter,  ut  pareat  legi  natura.  Sen. — "  A  wise  man  bears 
willingly  all  those  events  which  are  the  lot  of  human  life, 
that  he  may  obey  the  law  of  nature." 

Ttr  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur. — "  The  man  is  wise  who  savs 
but  little." 

Vires  acquirit  eundo.     Vibq. — "She  acquires  strength 
as  she  goes."    The  poet  speaks  of  Fame,  or  Rumour. 

Tirescit  vulnhe  virtus. — "  Virtue  flourishes  from  a  wound." 
Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

Vtri  infelicis  procul  aniici.  Sen. — "  The  friends  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  are  at  a  distance." 

Ttris  fortlhus  non  opus  est  mosnibus. — "  Brave  men  have  no 
need  of  walls."  . 

Tirtus  agrestiores  ad  se  Sritmos  atticit.  Cic. — "Virtue  al- 
lures to  herself  even  the  most  uncultivated  minds." 

Tirtus  artite  fortior. — "  Virtue  is  stronger  than  a  battering- 
ram."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Tirtus  est  medium  vitiorum,  et  utrinque  reduetum.  Hon. — 
"  Virtue  is  the  mean  between  two  vices,  and  equally  re- 
moved from  either."     The  golden  mean. 

Tirtus  est  una  altissimis  defixa  radicibus,  qua  nunquam  ulld 
vi  MbPfacidri  potest  Cio. — "  Virtue  is  a  thing  which 
having  once  struck  deep  root,  can  never  be  shaken  by  any 
power." 

Tirtus  est  vitiumjugfre,  et  sfipientia  prima 

Stultitid  caruisse. Hob. 

— "It  is  virtue  to  fly  from* vice,  and  the  first  step  of 
wisdom  is  to  be  exempt  from  folly."  Temptation  is  oet- 
ter  avoided  than  combated. 

Tirtus  hdmYnem  jungit  Deo.  Cic. — "  Virtue  unites  man  with 
God." 
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Virtus  in  actions  consistit. — "Virtue   consists   in  action." 

Motto  of  Lord  Cmven. 
Virtus    in   ardui*. —  "Virtue,"    or  "Valour   in    danger." 

Adapted  from  Horace. 
Virtus  laudator  et  alget.    Jtrv. — "Virtue  is  praised  and 

starves." 
Virtu*  mille  tcuta. — "  Virtue  is  as  good  as  a  thousand  shields." 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Effingham . 
Virtu*  non  adaenit  a  nat-urd,  neque  a  doclrind,  ted  a  numtne 

dieino.      Sen. — "  Virtue  proceeds  not  from  nature,  nor 

from  education,  but  from  the  Deity." 
Virtu*  non  e*t  virtu*  nisi  comparem  kabet  attqutm,  in  quo 

superando   vim    suam    ostendat.       Cic.  —  "Virtue   is   not 

really  virtue  unless  it  has  some  associate,  in  excelling 

whom  it  may  display  its  strength." 
Virtus  probata  floribit. — "  Approved  virtue  will  flourish." 

Motto  of  Earl  Bandon. 
Virtus,  recludens  immfriti*  mori 

Ccelunt,  negdtd  tentat  iter  vid; 

Costusque  vulgdre*,  et  udam 

Spernit  humum  fSgiente pennd.     Hob. 

— "  Virtue,  throwing  open  heaven  to  those  who  deserve 

not  to  die,  directs  her  course  by  paths  hitherto  denied, 

and  spurns  with  rapid  wing  the  grovelling  crowds  and  the 

foggy  earth." 
Virtus  repulses  nescia  sordidas 

JntdmindtU  fulget  honiiribu*  ; 

Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  populdris  auras.  Hoe. 

< — "  Virtue,  which  knows  no  base  repulse,  shines  with  un- 
tarnished honours ;  she  neither  receives  nor  resigns  the 

emblems  of  authority  at  the  will  of  popular  caprice." 

"  Virtue  repulsed,  yet  knows  not  to  repine,  I 

But  shall  with  unattainted  honour  shine."     Strifi. 
Virtus  requiii  nescia  tordi&s. — "Virtue  which   knows  not 

mean  repose."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart. 
Virtu*  sine  rStione  constate  non  potest.     Flint  the  Younger, 

— "  Without  reason,  virtue  cannot  subsist." 
Virtus  sola  nobilitat. — "Virtue  alone  ennobles."    Motto  of 

Lord  Walscourt. 
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Virtus  sub  cruce  crescit,  ad  cethtra  ten  dens. — "  Virtue  grows 

under  the  cross,  and  tends  towards  heaven.'*   Motto  of  the 

Earl  of  Charleville. 
Virtus  vincit  invidiam, — "  Virtue  subdues  envy."     Motto  of 

Marquis  Cornwallis. 
Virtute  ambire  oportet,  non  favitortbus. 

Sat  habet  favitorum  semper  qui  rectefacit.     Plaut. 

— "  By  merit,  not  by  patrons,  ought  we  to  seek  our  ends. 

He  who  does  well  has  always  patrons  enough." 
Virtute  non  astiitid.—"  By  virtue,  not  by  cunning."     Motto 

of  Viscount  Pery. 
Virtute,  non  verbis, — "  By  virtue,  not  by  words."     Motto  of 

the  Earl  of  Kerry,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Virtute  quies. — "In  virtue  there  is  tranquillity."     Virtue 

confers  peace  of  mind.     Motto  of  Lord  Mulgrave. 
Virtutem  doctrlna  paret,  naturane  donet  ?     Hob. — "  Does 

study  produce  virtue,  or  does  nature  bestow  it  on  'us  ?  " 
Virtutem  incolumem  odlmus, 

Subldtam  ex  octilis  qucerlmus  invidi.     Hob. 

— "  We  hate  virtue  when  present,  but  gaze  after  her  with 

regret  when  she  has  passed  from  our  sight." 
Virtutem  verba  putes,  ut 

Lucum  ligna  ? Hor. 

— "  Do  you  consider  virtue  to  consist  merely  of  words,  as 

a  grove  consists  of  trees  ?  " 
Virtutes  ita  copulate?  connexceque  sunt,  ut  omnes  omnium  par' 

tlcipes  sint,  nee  alid  ab  alia  possit  separari,     Cic. — "  The 

virtues  are  so  closely  joined  and  connected  that  they  all 

partake  of  the  qualities  of  each  other,  nor  can  they  be 

separated." 
Virtuti  nihil  obstat  et  armis. — "  Nothing  can  resist  valour 

and  arms."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Aldborough. 
Virtuti  11011  armis fido, — "I  trust  to  virtue,  not  to  arms." 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 
Virtufibus  obstat 

Res  angusta  domi.  Jut. 

— "  Straitened  means  stand  in  the  way  of  virtues  "  of 

the  more  active  exercise  of  charitable  virtues. 
Virtutis  avorum  prcemium. — "  The  reward  of  the  valour  of 

my  forefathers."     Motto  of  Lord  Templeton. 
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TirtiHt  ergo. — "  For  the  Bake  of  virtue." 
Virtitit  expert  verbi*  jactans  gloriam 

Ignotos  fallit,  notis  est  derisui.  PH.SDHUS. 

— "A  dastard  who  hrags  of  his  prowess,  and  ia  devoid  of 

courage,  imposes  on  strangers,  but  is  the  jest  of  those 

who  know  him." 
Vtrtitia  fortuna  comet. — "  Fortune   is  the  companion   of 

virtue."     Motto  of  Lords  Newhaven  and  Harberton. 
Virtitis  law  omni*  in  actions  contistit.      Cic. — "  All  the 

merit  of  virtue  depends  upon  the  activity  with  which  it  is 

exercised."     See  Pauluw  sepullte,  &c. 
Virtitit  uberrivtum  aUmentum 

Est  honos. 

— "  Honour  is  the  chief  support  of  virtue." 
Virtutisque  oiam  deserit  arduce.      Hob. — "  And   he  deserts 

the  arduous  path  of  virtue." 
Virtitum  omnium  fundamentum  pietat.—"  Piety  is  the  found- 
ation of  all  the  virtues." 
Virtutum  primam  ette  puta  compescrre  linguam  ; 

Proxlmue  ille  Deo  est  qui  scit  ra/ione  tacere,     CatO. 

— "  Think  it  the  first  of  virtues  to  restrain  the  tongue ; 

he  approaches  nearest  to  a  god  who  knows  when  it  is 

best  to  be  silent." 
Tirum  bonum  nee  pretio,  nee  grfitid,  nee  perlculo  a  t>id  recti 

dediiei  oportet.     An  Heubsn . — "  A  good  man  ought  not 

to  he  drawn  from  the  path  of  rectitude  by  wealth,  by 

favour,  or  by  danger." 
Tirum  imprfibtim  vet  mua  mordeat.     Prov. — "  A  mouse  even 

may  bite  the  wicked  man."     Said  of  those  who  are  pa- 
ralyzed by  a  bad  conscience. 
Fit  camtca. — "  Comic  power,"  or  "  talent." 
Vis  conslli  expert  mole  ruit  sud  ; 

Vim  temperatam  33t  quogue  prooihunt 

In  majus ;  idem  odere  tires 

Omne  nefas  animo  movenles.  Hon. 

— "  Force,  without  judgment,  falls  by  its  own  weight ; 

moreover,  the  gods  promote  well-regulated  force  to  further 

advantago:   but  they  detest  force  that  meditates  every 

Tit  inertia. — "  The  power  of  inertness."     The  tendency  of 
every  body  to  remain  at  rest,  and  consequently  to  resist 
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£  motion.    Used  figuratively  for  indolence  or  mental  inert* 

!  ^      -  ness. 

Js?  \       Vis  recte  vivfre  ?     Quis  non  ? 

^  /^  Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare  ;  fortis'omissis 

^%     ^  Hoc  age  deticiis.                                                 Hoe. 

^    v  — "  Would  you  live  happily  ?     Who  would  not  ?      If 

^  virtue  alone  can  confer  tins,  discard  pleasures,  and  strenu- 
ously pursue  it." 


^  > 


>  v. 


£     -;■  Vis  unita  fortior. — "  Power  is  strengthened  by   union." 

}  yj  Motto  or  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel. 

f       >  Viscus  merus  vestra  est  blandttia.     Platjt. — "  Tour  coaxing 

Y    \jj  is  so  much  bird-lime.' ' 

!<•  \y\  Visu  carentem  magna  pars  vert  latet.     Sen. — "  A  great  part 

\  ■<:  of  the  truth  lies  concealed  from  him  who  wants  discern- 

',N     S  ment." 

*     ^  Visum  visu. — "To  see  and  be  seen,"  or  "Face  to  face." 

£     ^  jv  Whence  most  probably  the  French  word  vis-a-vis. 

W  r^—vitd 

\      v      '         Cedat,  uti  convtva  satur. Hob. 

— "  Let  him  withdraw  from  life,  like  a  guest  well  filled." 

See  Cur  non,  &c. 
Vita  enim  mortuorum  in  memorid  vivorum  est  pbstta.     ClO. — 

"  The  life  of  the  dead  is  retained  in  the  memory  of  the 

hving." 
Vita  hthiitnis  sine  Uteris  mors  est. — "  The  life  of  a  man  with- 
*  out  letters  is  death." 

Vita  lauddbUis  boni  viri,  honesta  ergo  qudniam  lauddbilis. 

Cio. — "  The  life  of  the  good  man  is  praiseworthy,  and 

being  praiseworthy  must  be  honourable." 
Vitdpatris. — "  In  his  father's  lifetime."    Often  written  v. p. 
Vita  turpis  ne  morti  quidem  honesta  locum  relinquit.     ClC. — 

"  A  life  of  shame  leaves  no  room  even  for  an  honourable 

death."     See  Qualis  vita,  &c. 
Vitce  est  avtdus,  quisquis  non  vult 

Mundo  secum  pereunte  mori.        Sen. 

— "  He  is  greedy  of  life  who  is  unwilling  to  die  when  the 

world  is  perishing  around  him." 
Vita 

Perclpit  humdnos  ddium,  lucisque  videnda, 

Ut  sibi  consciscant  mcerenti  pectdre  lethum.     Lucret. 

— "  Hatred  of  life,  and  of  beholding  the  light,  seizes  upon 
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men,  to  make  them  with  Borrowing  breast  inflict  death 

upon  themselves. " 

Vital  post-scenia  celanl.     Lporet. — "  They  conceal  the 

secret  actions  of  their  lives."     The  Post-seenium  was  the 

part  of  the  theatre  behind  the  scenes,  containing  the 

robing-room ;  hence  it  is  here  used  in  the  plural,  to  signify 

secret  actions  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Vita;  signum  pulsus  est.     Med.  Aphor. — "  The  pulse  is  the 

sign  of  life." 
Vit<e  »umma  bretis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoate  longam.     Hon. — 

"The  short  spaa  of  life  forbids  us  to  encourage   pro- 
longed hope." 
Titw  via  virtus. — "Virtue  is  the  way  of  life."     Motto  of  the 

Earl  of  Portarlington. 
Vitam  impendfre  veto.     Jtrv.-— "To  lay  down  one's  life 

for  the  truth.*'     See  llle  igitut,  Ac. 
Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sUpientiv.     ClO. — "  Fortune  governs 

this  life,  and  not  wisdom." 
VUanda  est  imprSba  Siren 

Desldia. Hon. 

— "  Sloth,  that  seductive  Syren,  is  to  be  shunned." 
Titdret  ctelum  Phaeton,  si  tStfret ;  et  quot 

Optdrat  stulti,  tangSre  nollet  equoe.  Ovid. 

— "  If  Phaeton  were  living  he  would  shun  the  skies,  and 

would  he  loth  to  touch  the  horses  for  which,  in  his  folly, 

be  wished." 
Vitdpi  denlque  culpam, 

Non  laudem  mfrvi. Hon. 

— "  I  have  avoided  error,  not  merited  praise." 
Vitia   hfimlnum   atque  Jraudes  damnis,  ignomlniis,  vinciilit, 

verhPrlbas,  exUiis,  morte  mulctantur.      ClO. — "  The  vices 

and  frauds  of  men  are  punished  with  fines,  ignominy, 

chains,  stripes,  exile,  and  death." 
Vitia  nobis   sub   virtutum   nomine   obrepxtnt.  ■  Seit. — "Vices 

creep  upon  us/under  the  name  of  virtues."   Thus,  avarice 

will  palm  itself  off  under  the  name  of  economy. 
Vitia  otii  negotio  discutienda  sunt.    Sen.—"  The  evils  of  sloth 

are  only  to  be  shaken  off  by  attending  to  business." 
Vitiant  artus  agrts  contagia  mentis.     Ovin. — "  The  diseases 


only 


the  mind  contagiously  impair  the  bodily  powers." 
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Titiis  nemo  sine  nascltur  ;  optima*  tile 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.  Hob. 

— "  No  man  is  born  without  faults ;  he  is  the  best  who  is 

burthened  with  fewest." 

Titiis  suis  pervidendis  emeus  est  homo,  in  alienis  perspicax. 
— "Man  is  blind  to  his  own  faults,  but  quick  at  per- 
ceiving those  of  others."  He  readily  sees  u  the  mote  in 
his  brother's  eye." 

Vitium  capiunt  ni  moveantur  aqua. — "  "Water  becomes  putrid 
if  kept  stagnant." 

Vitium  commune  omnium  est, 

Quod  nimium  ad  rem  in  senectd  attenti  sumus.     Tee. 
— "It  is  a  fault  common  to  us  all,  that  in  old  age  we  be- 
come too  attached  to  worldly  interests." 

Vitium  exemplo  principis  inolescit. — "  Vice,  through  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prince,  becomes  fashionable." 

Vitium  fuit>  nunc  mos  est,  assentdtio.  Syb.  — "  Flattery, 
which  was  formerly  a  vice,  is  now  a  fashion." 

Vivd  voce. — "  By  the  living  voice."     By  oral  testimony. 

Vivat ;  et  absentem,  quoniam  sic  fata  tulerunt, 

Vivat,  et  auxllio  sublPvet  usque  suo.  OviD. 

— "  May  he  live  on ;  and  since  the  Fates  have  thus  de- 
creed, may  he  live  ever  to  relieve  me,  far,  far  away,  by  his 
aid." 

Vivat  rex. — "Long  live  the  king."  Vivat  regina. — "Long 
live  the  queen."  Vivant  rex  et  regina. — "  Long  live  the 
king  and  queen." 

Vive  memor  let  hi. Pers. — "  Live  mindful  of  death." 

Vive  sine  invtdid,  mollesque  inglorius  annos 
JExfge  ;  amicitias  et  ttbi  junge  pares.  Ovid. 

— "Live  without  envy;  pass  in  obscurity  thy  tranquil 
years,  and  in  friendship  attach  thy  equals  to  thyself." 

Vive  valeque. — "  Live  and  fare  well."  "  Health  and  happi- 
ness." 


Vivendi  recte  qui  prordgat  horam 


JRusficus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis.  Hob. 

— "  He  who  postpones  the  hour  of  living  well,  is  like  the 
peasant  who  waits  until  the  river  shall  cease  to  flow." 
See  JRusticus  expectat,  &c. 
Vtvendum  est  igttur,  ut  ed  liberalltdte  utdmur,  quw  prosit  ami- 
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cis,  noceat  tttmfni.  Cic. — "  We  must  make  it  our  care 
then  to  exercise  euch  liberality  as  may  benefit  our  friends 
and  injure  no  one." 

Ttvendum  est  recti,  cum  propter  plurlma,  tunc  his 
Pr<Bcipui  causit,  ut  Ungual  tnancipiorum 
Contemnas :  nam  lingua  mali  pars  pet*  tma  terpi.     Jcv. 
— "  Tou  should  leaa  a  correct  life  for  many  reasons,  but 
especially  for  this,  that  you  may  defy  the  tongues  of  your 
domestics;   for  the  tongue  is  the  worst  part  of  a  bad 
servant." 

Fivere  tat,  vincire. — "  To  conquer  is  to  live  enough."    Motto 
of  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 

Vxvfre  ti  rede  nesrit,  decide  periti*.     Hofi. — "If  you  know 
not  how  to  live  aright,  make  way  for  those  who  do." 
"  Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will."    Pope. 

Vtvtda  cis  dnlmi.      Lucbet.  —  "The  strong  force  of  the 
mind."    The  active  powers  of  the  understanding. 

Vivlmut  aliend  Jiducid.     Pliny  the  Elder. — "  We  lire  by 
trusting  one  another." 

VMmut  inpottirie. — "  We  live  in  our  posterity."     See  Vita 
enim,  Ac. 

V'wXt  adhue,  cilamoue  tibi  debere  jutetur.     Ovid. — "He  lives 
still,  and  acknowledges  that  he  owes  his  life  to  you." 

Vwit  poet  funera  virtue. — "Tirtue  survives  the  grave." 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Shannon. 

VivUefetlces,  quibus  est  fortiina  peracta 

Jam  sua  ! VlBO. 

— "  Live  happily,  ye  whose  destinies  are  already  ful- 
filled!"  Struggling  onward,  I  can  behold  those  without 
envy  who  have  successfully  terminated  their  labours. 

'         Vielte  fortes, 

IPoriiaque  advertit  opponXte  peetbra  rebut.     lion. 

— "  Live  as  brave  men,  and  bravely  breast  adversity." 

Vlvltur  exfyuo  melius :  vatiira  bedtit 
Omnibus  etse  dedit,  ti  quit  cognovfrit  uli.     ClAUD. 
— "  Men  live  best  upon  a  little :  nature  has  granted  to  all 
to  be  happy,  if  they  did  but  know  how  to  use  her  gifts." 

VlvUur  parvo  bene,  eui  paternum 
Splendet  in  mentd  tenui  salinum ; 
See  leves  somnos  timor  out  eupido 

Sordfdut  nufert.  H  0  E. 
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— "  He  lives  happily  on  a  little  whose  paternal  salt-cellar 
shines  on  his  frugal  hoard ;  nor  does  fear  or  sordid  covet- 
ousness  disturb  his  quiet  repose." 
Vivo  et  regno,  simtU  ista  reliqui, 


Qua  vos  ad  coslumfertis  rumore  secundo.     Hob. 

— "  I  live  and  am  a  king,  as  soon  as  I  have  quitted  those 

scenes  which  you  extol  to  the  skies  in  such  high  terms.1 ' 

Vivunt  ii  qui  ex  corpdrum  vinciilis,  tanquam  e  carcere,  evold- 
runt.  Cio. — "  Those  live  who  have  escaped  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  body,  as  though  from  a  prison."  Who  are  not 
chained  down  by  fleshly  lusts. 

Vivunt  in  Vfai&rem  Jrondes,  etiam  nemus  omne  per  altum 
Felix  arbor  amat ;  nutant  ad  mutua  pcdmm 
Fcedera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu, 
Ft  platdni  pl&t&nis,  alnoque  assibttat  alnus.  Claud. 

— "  The  leaves  live  but  to  love,  and,  throughout  the  whole 
lofty  grove  the  happy  trees  indulge  their  loves ;  palm,  as 
it  nods  to  palm,  confirms  their  ties ;  the  poplar  sighs  for 
the  poplar's  embrace;  plane  whispers  to  plane,  alder  to 
alder."  Ancient  intimation  of  the  Sexual  System  of 
Linnaeus. 

Via  a  te  videor  posse  tenere  manus.  Ovtd. — "  I  hardly  seem 
to  be  able  to  keep  my  hands  off  you." 

Vix  dPctmus  quisque  est,  qui  ipsus  sese  noverit.     Plato. 

— "  There  is  hardly  one  man  in  ten  who  knows  himself." 

Vix  duo  tresve  mihi  de  tot  superestis,  amici. 
Cwt$ra  Fortunw,  non  mea  turba,fuit.        Ovtd. 
— "  Out  of  so  many  friends,  scarcely  two  or  three  of  you 
are  now  left  to  me.     The  rest  of  the  crowd  belonged  to 
Fortune,  not  to  me." 

Vix  ea  nostra  voco.  Ovid. — "I  scarcely  call  these  things 
our  own."  Motto  of  Lord  Sundridge  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  • 

Vix  Xquldem  credo,  sed  et  insultdre  jacenti 
Te  mihi,  nee  verbis  parc^re,  fama  refert.     Ovid. 
— "  For  my  part  I  hardly  believe  it,  but  rumour  says  that 
you  insult  me  now  prostrate,  and  are  not  sparing  of  your 
reproaches." 

Vix  mihi  credttis,  sed  credUe,  Trqja  maneret, 
Fraceptis  Friami  siforet  usa  sui.  Ovtd. 

— "You  will  hardly  believe  me,  yet  may  believe  mej 
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Troy  would  have  been  still  standing  if  she  had  followed 

the  advice  of  her  Priam." 
"Fix  tamen  erlpiam,  pdstio  pavone,  velit  gain  , 

Hoc  pStiut,  quam  gallind  tergere  palatum, 

Sara  am*,  et  picta  pandat  tpectdcSla  caudd.     HOB. 

— "  Were  a  peacock  placed  on  table,  I  should  scarcely  be 

able  to  prevail  on  you  not  to  eat  of  it  instead  of  a  pullet, 

merely  because  it  is  a  rare  bird  and  makes  a  show  with  its 

gaudy  tail." 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemndna 

Muiti ;  ted  omnet  illacrymdbilet 

XTrgentar,  ignotique  longd 

Node,  carent  quia  vote  taero.  Hon. 

— "  Many  brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon ;  but  all  of 

them,  unlamented  and  unknown,  are  whelmed  in  endless 

night,  having  found  no  sacred  bard." 
Vocat  in  certdmtna  Divot,      Vibg. — "  He  calls  the  gods 

to  arms." 
■ Volat  amblguit 

MobilU  alit  hora,  nee  ulli 

Pratfat  vclox  Fartvna  fidem.     Sen. 

— "  The  fleeting  hour  speeds  on  with  doubtful  wing,  nor 

does  hastening  fortune  keep  faith  with  any  one." 
Volenti  non  jit  injuria.     Law  Max. — "  No  injury  is  done  to 

a  consenting  party."     This  applies  only  to  those  who  are 

by  law  considered  responsible  for  their  actions. 
—Volitare  per  ora  vir&m.     Vibg. — "  To  hover  on  the  lips 

of  men."      See  Tentanda,  &c. 
Volo,  non  v&leo. — "  I  am  willing  but  unable."    Motto  of  the 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Voluntas  non  potest  coqi. — "The  will  cannot  he  forced." 
"  He  that  complies  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." — Hudibrat  II.  3.  547. 
Voluntas  est  malorum  esca  .-  quod  ed  non  minus  hSmtnet 

Quam  homo  capiuntur  pitcet.  Pi.aut. 

— "  Pleasure  is  the  bait  of  misfortune ;  for  by  it  men  are 

caught  just  as  fishes  are  by  the  hook." 
Voluptdtet  eommendat  rdrior  utus.      Jitt. — "  Pleasure! 

sparingly  enjoyed  have  a  higher  relish." 
Votuptdti  maror  tequltur. — "  Sorrow  follows  indulgence." 
Voluptdti  obtiqvent.    Tib. — "  Derated  to  pleasure." 
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Voluptdflbus  se  constringendum  dare. — "  To  resign  himself  to 

the  enthralment  of  pleasure." 
Vos,  procul !   O  procul !  este  profani !     Vnto. — See  JPfw- 

cut,  Ac. 
Vos  s&p<tre  et  solos  aio  bene  vivtre,  quorum 

Oonspicttur  nitidis  funddta  pecnnia  villi*.     Hob. 

— "I  say  that  you  alone  are  wise  and  live  well,  whose 

wealth  is  conspicuous  in  the  elegance  of  your  villas." 
Vos  valHe  ! — "  Fare  ye  well ! " 

Vos  vaXete  et  plaudlte.    Tee. — "  Farewell,  and  give  your  ap- 
plause."     This  expression,  or  the  words  Plautum  date, 

"Grant  applause,"  was  used* at  the  conclusion  of  the 

Latin  Comedies. 
Vota  vita  mea. — "  My  life  is  devoted."     Motto  of  the  Earl 

of  Westmeath. 
Vox  audita  pent,  littra  scripta  manet. — "  The  word  that  is 

heard  passes  away,  the  letter  that  is  written  remains." 

See  Litera  scripta,  Ac. 
Vox  clamantis  in  deserto. — "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 

wilderness."     See  John  i.  23. 
Vox  erat  in  cursu,  cum  me  mea  prodXdit  umbra.     Ovid. — 

"  She  was  in  the  middle  of  her  speech,  when  my  shadow 

betrayed  me." 
Vox  erat  in  cursu;  vultum  dubitantis  habebam.      Oytd. — 

"  She  was  in  the  middle  of  her  speech ;  I  had  the  look  of 

one  in  doubt." 
Vox  et  pratPrea  nihil. — "  A  voice  and  nothing  more."     A 

mere  sound ;  fine  words  without  meaning.   Said  originally 

of  the  nightingale.     From  the  Greek. 
Vox  fauctbus  hcesit.     Vieg. — "His  voice  cleaved  to  his 

throat."     He  was  dumb  through  amazement  and  dread. 
Vox  popiili  vox  Dei. — "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 

of  God."     A  maxim  of  the  opponents  of  tne  Jus  divinum 

of  kings.     The  origin  of  it  is  not  known,  but  it  is  quoted 

as  a  proverb  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in  the 

early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Vox  stelldrum. — "  The  voice  of  the  stars."    A  favourite  title 

with  the  old  Almanacs. 
Vulgare  amid  nomen,  sed  rara  est  fides.     Ph-KD.— "  The  title 

of  friend  is  common,  but  fidelity  is  rare." 
Vulgdto  corpdre  mulier.    Livy.— "  An  abandoned  woman." 
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Vulgo  audio 

Diet,  diem  adimfre  tcgrititdlnem  iomlnibut.     Teb. 

— "  I  hear  it  often  said  that  time  assuages  human  Borrow." 
Vvtav*  omicTHas  utilitdte  probat.     Otid. — "  The  multitude 

estimate  friends  by  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from 

them." 
Vulgut  cotuuetudlnem  pro  lege  nabet. — "  It  is  a  common 

error  to  consider  usage  as  law." 
Vulgut  ex  veHtato  pauca,  ex  opinion*  multa,  tetfJmat.     CiC— 

"  The  populace  judge  of  tew  things  on  truthful  grounds, 

of  many  from  prejudice." 
Vulnira  nisi  tint  taeta  traetdtSque  eanari  non  possunt.     LlY. 

— M  Unices  wounds  are  handled  and  dressed  they  cannot 

be  healed." 
Vulnut  alit  venit,  et  cbco  earpUur  igni.    Viro. — "She  nour- 
ishes the  poison  in  her  veins,  and  is  consumed  by  a  secret 

flame."     Said  of  Dido'a  secret  passion  for  -Erieas. 
Vulfm  Siiimi  janva  et  tabula.    Cic. — "  The  countenance  is 

the  very  portal  and  portrait  of  the  mind."    So  Ecelut.  lii. 

29,  "A  man  is  known  by  the  eye,  and  the  face  discovers 

wisdom." 
Vullut  eit  index  Sriimi.     'Prim. — "The  countenance  is  the 

index  of  the  mind."     The  opinion  of  Lavater  and  the 

phy  siognomi  sts . 


Z. 


Zonam  perdtdit.    Hon. — "  He  has  lost  his  purse."     He  is  in 

desperate  or  distressed  circumstances. 
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A  divittbus  omnia  magnifies  fiunt.  —  u  Everything  is  done 

magnificently  by  the  rich." 
A  solis  ortu  usque  ad  ocedsum. — "  From  sunrise  to  sunset." 
Ah  indpid  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via.     Ter. — "The  road 

to  virtue  is  obstructed  by  poverty."    See  Re*  angusta,  Ac. 
Abi  in  malam  rem. — "  Be  off,  and  ill  may  it  fare  with  you." 

"  Go  to  the  deuce." 
Abiit,  excessit,  evdsit,  erupit.     Cio. — "  He  has  departed,  fled, 

escaped,  disappeared."     Cicero's  description  of  the  ab» 

rupt  flight  of  the  guilt-stricken  Catiline. 
Absit  invidia. — "  All  offence  apart." 
Absit  omen. — "  May  it  not  prove  ominous." 
Ac  lis  cevum  impiety  non  seantbus  annis. — "He  fills  up  life 

with  deeds,   not  with  long  years  of  indolence."     An 

adaptation  from  the  Elegy  to  Livia  Augusta,  generally 

attributed  to  Pedo  Albinovanus. 
Ad  amussim. — "  According  to  line  and  rule."     Exactly. 
Ad  nauseam. — "  So  as  even  to  create  disgust." 
Ad  oslentdtidnem  opum. — "  To  show  off  his  wealth." 
Ad  rem. — "To  the  purpose." 
Admonere  voluimus,  non  mordere  ;  prodesse,  non  hedere  ;  eon* 

sutire  morbis  hdmtnum,  non  officere.    Eras. — "  Our  object 

is,  to  admonish,  not  to  carp ;  to  improve,  not  to  wound ; 

to  think  of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  mankind,  not  to 

obstruct  their  cure." 
JEgritudo  ariimi,  sine  ulld  rerum  expectdtione  meliore. — "  De- 
spondency unmitigated  by  the  prospect  of  better  fortune." 
Agunt,  non  cogunt. — "  They  lead,  not  drive." 
Ah  I  quam  dulce  est  meminisse! — "Ah!  how  great  are  the 

delights  of  memory!" 
Alii  taurlnis  foWbus  auras 

Accipiunt  redduntque.  Vibg. 
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— "  Others  draw  in  and  eject  the  air  from  bellows  made  of 

bulla'  hide."     The  Cyclops  working  their  bellows. 
Atiquis  in  omnibus,  nullus  in  singulis.    Scal. — "  Somebody  in 

all,  nobody  in  each."     Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  none  ! 
Alter  altcrius  auxilio  eget.     Sall. — "One  requires  the  aid 

of  the  other." 
Alter  ego. — "  A  second  Belf."     A  bosom  friend. 
Amid  qui  din  abfuerunt,  in  mutuos  rttunt  amplexus. — "Friends 

who  have  been  long  separated  rush  into  each  other's 

embraces." 
Amor  laudis  et  patriot  pro  ttiperutio  est. — "  Lore  of  praise 

and  of  our  country  are  their  own  reward."     In  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  acted  rightly. 
Amiire   nihil  molliui,   nihil   violentius. — ".Nothing  is   more 

tender,  nothing  more  violent,  than  love." 
An  idea  tantam veneras ut exlres ?     Mabt. — "Did  you  then 

come  only  to  go  away  again  ?  "     See  Cur  in,  &c. 
Anathema  maran-dtha. — "  May  he  be  cursed,  and  may  the 

Lord  at  his  coming  take  vengeance  on  him."     See  1  Cor. 

xvi.  22.     The  first  word  is  Greek,  the  Becond  Syriac. 
Angustd  utttur  fortund.     Cic, — "  He  is  in  narrow  circum- 
stances."    His  means  are  small. 
Augusta  via  est  qua  duett  ad  vitam. — "  Narrow  is  the  way 

which  leadeth  to  life."    Matt.  vii.  14. 
Animal  irnplume  bipes.  —  "A   two-legged   animal  irithout 

feathers.       Said  to  have  been  Plato's  definition  of  man, 
An7mus  non  deficit  aquas. — "A  well-regulated  mind  is  not 

wanting."     Motto  of  Lord  GwydyT,  taken  from  Horace, 

Ep.  1. 12.  30. 
Annus  ineeptus  habetvr  pro  oompleto.     Zau>  Max.— "A.  year 

entered  on  is  reckoned  as  completed." 
Aqua  pumpdglnis. — A   cant   expression  with  medical  men 

for  "spring  water."     The  second  word,  we  need  hardly 

say,  is  dog  Latin. 
Aqu<e  guttm  saxa  exefivant. — "  Dropping  water  hollows  out 

rocks."     See  Stillieidi  casus,  &c. 
Arcades  ambo.     VlBG — "  Both  Arcadians," — used  ironically 

to  signify  "  a  pair  well-matched  "  or  "  Birds  of  a  feather." 

See  Par  nobilejratrum. 
Astra  oastra,  numen  lumen. — "  The  stars  are  my  camp,  the 
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Deity  my  light."    A  verbal  quibble,  the  motto  of  the  Earl 

of  Balcarras. 
Axtrictus  necessitate.     Cic. — "  Compelled  by  necessity." 
At  spes  nonfracta. — "  But  my  hope  is  not  broken."     Motto 

of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
Aurea  mediocrUas. — "The  golden  mean"  between   great 

wealth  and  poverty.     See  Auream  quisquis,  Ac. 
Auspicium  melioris  <evi.  —  "A  presage  of  better  times." 

Motto  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's. 
Aut  vinctre  aut  mori. — "  To  conquer  or  to  die."     Motto  of 

the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 
Avi  numerantur  avorum.    Yieo. — "  I  boost  of  a  long  train 

of  ancestors."     Motto  of  Lord  Grantley.     See  Genus  im- 

mortale,  &c. 
Avito  viret  honore. — "  He  flourishes  with  ancestral  honours." 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 


B. 

Basis  virtutum  const antia. — "  Steadiness  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  virtues."     Motto  of  the  Viscount  Hereford. 

Bellum  intemecinum. — "A  war  of  extermination." 

Bene  nati,  bene  vestlti,  et  mediocriter  docti. — "Well  born, 
well  clothed,  and  moderately  learned."  The  qualifications 
required  of  a  Fellow,  by  the  statutes  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

Bonum  maps  carendo  quam  fruendo  cernltur.  JProv. — "  We 
appreciate  more  sensibly  the  good  which  we  have  not,  than 
that  which  we  have." 

C. 

Cacoethes  loquendi. — "  An  itch  for  speaking." 
Ccelia  ridens 
Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loguens. 
— "  Cffllia  laughing,  is  beauteous  as  Venus ;  walking,  ma- 
jestic as  Juno ;  speaking,  wise  as  Minerva." 

Crttfris  paribus. — "  Other  things  being  equal."  Being  equal 
in  other  respects. 
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Casta  morlbu*  et  intfgra  pudore.    Mabt. — "  Of  chaste  morals 

and  irreproachable  modesty." 
Cave  ah  hi/mine  unius  libri. — "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one 

book."     He  is    the    most    likely   to.  have    mastered   it   ,    ■  ' 

thoroughly.     See  Homo  nnius,  &c.  tf/S/fi  >l  /."     f>-  *  Wf* 
Cedat  amor  rebut,  res  age,  tutus  eris.     Ovid. — "  Let  love 

give  nay  to  business,  attend  to  business  and  you  will  be 

safe."     See  Quifnem,  &c. 
Clamdrem  ad  sidfra  mittunt.     Statius. — "  They  send  their 

shouts  to  the  stars."     The  welkin  rings  with  their  cries. 
CaitHu*  miki  vires. — "  My  strength  is  from  heaven."    Motto 

of  Viscount  Ranelagh. 
Commune    quodcumque   est   lucri.     Phid. — "A  windfall    is 

common  property."     The  law  of  the  road,  that  when  two 

personB  make  a  lucky  "  find  "  they  go  halves. 
Compendia,  dispendia.    Prov. — "  A  short  cut  is  a  losing  cut." 

"The  longest  way  about  is  the  shortest  way  home." 
Conando  G-mci  Trojd  potiti  sunt. — "  By  trying,  tho  Greeks 

became  masters  of  Troy."   A  translation  from  Theocritus. 

See  'Ec  Tp™W,  Ac. 
Consdus  lihidiaum.    Cic. — "A  partner  in  his  debaucheries." 
Consfqultur  quodcungue  petit. — "  He   attains  whatever  he 

aims  at."     Motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Ileatlfort. 
Consilium  ne  sperne  meum,  tibi  favsta  paranlur. — "  Despise 

not  my  adviee,  auspicicius  days  await  you." 
Comuetudo  malorum  bonos   mores  eontamtnat. — "  The  com- 
panionship of  tho  wicked  corrupts  good  morals."     See 

QBiipovatv,  Ac. 
Contempsi  ghldium  Catilinte,  non  pertimescam  tuos.     Cic. — 

"  I  have  despised  tho  sword  of  Catiline,  I  shall  not  dread 

Contract// fa  jure,  contrnrio  jure  pereunt.  Law.  Max. — "  Pri- 
vileges established  by  one  law  are  abrogated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  an  opposite  law." 

Cooperante  diabSlo.- — "  With  the  assistance  of  the  devil." 

Copia  verborum. — "  A  copious  stock  of  words." 

Cor  et  me  litem  eolere  nitlmur. — "We  endeavour  to  improve 
the  heart  and  the  mind."  Motto  over  the  entrance  of  a 
school  at  Marquise,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

Cor  unum,  via  una. — "  One  heart,  one  way."  Motto  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter. 
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Oruci  dum  spiro  fido. — "  While  I  breathe  I  put  my  trust  in 
the  cross.       Motto  of  Viscount  Galway. 

Cujus  glories  neque  profuit  quisquam  laudando  ;  nee  vitupe- 
rando  quisquam  nocuit. — "  Whose  glory  no  praises  could 
enhance,  no  censure  injure." 

Cum  permis8u  superiorum. — "  With  permission  of  the  supe- 
rior authorities." 

Cur  omnium  Jit  culpa  paucorum  scelus  ? — "  Why  should  the 
wickedness  of  a  few  be  deemed  the  guilt  of  all  f  " 

Curiam  fellcltas.  Pete.  Abb. — "  Studied  happiness,"  or  art- 
ful  artlessness  of  style. 

D. 

De  bonis  non.  Law  Term. — "  Of  goods  not  (administered)," 
administratis  being  understood.  Where  all  the  personalty 
of  an  intestate  has  not  been  administered  to,  and  a  new 
administrator  is  appointed,  he  is  technically  known  as  an 
"administrator  de  bonis  non." 

Decdri  deem  addit  avlto. — "He  adds  new  lustre  to  the 
honours  of  his  forefathers."  Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl 
of  Kellie. 

Dejectd  arbdre  quivis  ligna  colPfgit.  Prov. — "When  the  tree  is 
down,  every  one  gathers  wood."     See  Apvoc  itcctovotjc,  Ac 

Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum. — "  God  assisting,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  feared."     Motto  of  Earl  FitzwUliam. 

Detur  digniori. — "  Let  it  be  given  to  the  most  worthy." 

Deus  ex  machlnd.  Prov. — "  A  god  from  the  clouds."  An 
expression  implying  unexpected  aid  in  an  emergency.  In 
allusion  to  the  mode  in  which,  in  the  Greek  and  Soman 
theatres,  the  divinities  were  launched  on  the  stage  by  the 
aid  of  mechanism.    See  Nee  Deus,  &c,  and  0«oc  cjc  /jrrxayijQ. 

Disjecto  membra. — "The  scattered  limbs."  See  Disjecti 
membra  poetce. 

Disputandi pruritus  ecclesidrum  scabies. — "  The  itch  of  disputa- 
tion will  prove  the  scab  of  the  church."  A  favourite  saying 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  inscribed  on  his  tomb  at  Eton. 

Domlne,  dirlge  nos. — "  O  Lord !  direct  us."  The  motto  of  the 
city  of  London. 

Domini  pudet,  non  servitutis.  Sen. — "  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
master,  not  of  my  servitude." 
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Domlnut  provtJibit. — "The  Lord  will  provide."     Motto  of 

the  Earl  of  Glasgow.     See  Gen.  xxii.  8. 
Dottittc   uxotm  maclant  malo  et   damno   virot.      Plaut. — 

"  Well-dowered  wives  involve  their  husbands  in  misfortune 

and  ruin." 
Duett  amor  patriot. — "  The  love  of  my  country  leads  me  on." 

Motto  of  Boron  Milford. 
Dvlee  Bodalitium.      Mabt. — "A  happy  association."      A 

sweet  society.  . 

E. 

E  fungi*  nati  htirrunes. — "Men  sprung  from  mushrooms." 
Upstarts. 

Er1mu*tforta**e,  quando  illi  non  erunt. — "  We  shall  perhaps 
survive,  after  they  have  ceased  to  exist." 

.Et  dectts  et  pretium  recti. — "  At  once  the  ornament  and  the 
reward  of  virtue."    Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Et  no*  qvoque  tela  tparfimtu. — "We  too  have  flung  our 
darts."     Motto  of  Earl  Moira. 

Ex  alieno  tergSre  lata  tccantur  lora.  Prov. — "  Broad  thongs 
are  cut  from  another  man's  leather." 

Ex  tcte.  Cic. — "  From  himself."  He  has  risen  by  his  own 
industry. 

Excettit  medicina  malum.  —  "The  remedy  has  done  more 
than  the  disease." 

Excettvs  in  jure  reprobdtur.  Law  Max. — "  Excess  is  con- 
demned in  the  law."     See  Ju*  tummum,  &c. 

Eximiu*  prmttanti  corpdre  taurvt.  Visa. — "  A  ball  ex- 
celling in  beauty." 

Exltu*  acta  probat. — "  The  result  proves  the  deed."  "  All  'a 
well  that  ends  well." 

Expectant  expectavi. — "  I  waited  patiently,"  The  beginning 
of  the  fortieth  Psalm. 

Experientia  ttultorum  magittra.  Prov.~-"  Experience  is  the 
teacher  of  fools."     They  can  only  be  taught  by  Buffering.    , 


r. 

Factti  conrilia  damut  Ski*.— "We  easily  bestow  advice  on 
others." 
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Facile  primus. — "By  far  the  first." 

Fax  mentit  incendium  gloria. — "  The  flame  of  glory  is  the 
torch  of  the  mind  "     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Granard. 

Fidei  eommissum.  Law  Term. — "  Entrusted  to  faith."  In 
the  Boman  law  a  species  of  testamentary  disposition,  in 
reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  heir. 

Fides  carbondria. — "The  coal-heaver's  faith,"  or  "belief." 
A  comparatively  modern  expression,  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  following  circumstance :  A  coal-porter,  being  asked 
what  he  believed,  made  answer,  "  What  the  Church  be- 
lieves;" and  on  being  asked  what  the  Church  believed, 
replied,  "  What  I  believe."  According  to  some  of  the 
French  authorities,  it  means,  "  A  simple,  blind,  unreason- 
ing faith." 

Fidus  Achates.  Virg. — "  The  faithful  Achates."  A  character 
in  the  J£neid,  somewhat  indistinctly  drawn,  but  always  at 
the  side  of  ./Eneas  in  his  numerous  perils  and  misfortunes. 
Hence  a  faithful  Mend  is  sometimes  called  a  Fidus  Achates, 
but  the  phrase  is  more  commonly  used  in  an  ironical 
sense. 

Fidus  et  audax. — "  Faithful  and  intrepid."  Motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Lismore. 

Finis  ecce  laborum  ! — "  Behold  the  end  of  my  toils !" 

Flecti,  non  frangi. — "To  bend,  not  to  break."  Motto  of 
Viscount  Palmerston. 

Flumtna  rapids  subsidunt. — "Swollen  rivers  subside  ra- 
pidly." 

Forte  scutum  solus  ducum. — "  A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of 
leaders."     Motto  of  Earl  Fortescue. 

Fortis  sub  forte  fatiscet. — "  Even  a  brave  man  will  succumb 
to  fortune."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 

FortUer,  Jidcfiter,  felieUer.—"  Boldly,  faithfully,  success- 
fully."   Motto  of  Viscount  Monk  and  Lord  Hutchinson. 

Fortuna  multis  parcere  in  pcenam  solet.  Labss. — "  Fortune 
spares  many  only  to  punish  them." 

Fortuna  sua  e  cujusque  fingitur  mortbus. — "Every  man's 
fortune  is  shaped  by  his  own  conduct." 

Fratres  diliqite,  et  matris  consilia  ne  aspemamtni. — "Love 
your  brethren,  and  despise  not  your  mother's  counsel." 

Fraus  latet  in  generdlibus.  Law  Max. — "  In  generalities 
fraud  lies  concealed." 
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JVewwri  ummm  iwrWiw  vend.  Ovid. — "The  winds 
rage  in  a  tremendous  storm. " 

Front  dSmtni  plus  prodett  nam  oceipltinm. — "  The  forehead 
of  the  master  is  more  useful  than  his  hindhead."  A  proverb 
quoted  by  Cato  and  Pliny  the  Elder.  The  eye  and  thought 
of  the  master  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  business. 

Ftiret  elamdrem.  Proe. — "  Thieves  raising  the  hue  and  cry," 
that  they  have  been  robbed.     See  Ololius  accusal,  &c. 


Oaudet  tentdmine  virtu*.  Lro. — "Virtue  rejoices  in  tempt- 
ation."    Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Quia  plums  oceidit  quam  gladius,  catgut  Joins*  omnium  ma- 
lorum.  Fe.  Patbiciub,  Bishop  of  Qaeta. — "  The  gullet 
kills  more  than  the  sword,  and  is  the  fuel  that  kindles  all 

H. 

Sahet  Den*  sua*  hora*  et  moral. — "  God  has  his  hours  and 
his  delays." 

Historus  deeu*  est,  et  quasi  anima,  ut  cum  event**  eautte  eopu- 
lentur.  Bacon  de  Aug.  Scien. — "  It  is  the  beauty  and, 
as  it  were,  the  soul  of  history,  that  events  are  duly  con- 
nected with  their  causes." 

Hoc  genu*  tmne.      Hoe. — "All  that  class  of  men." 

Generally  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

Honor  est  a  Nilo. — "  Honour  is  from  the  Nile."  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's celebrated  anagram  upon  the  name  of  Horatio  Nelson. 

Hoste*  magi*  assidui  quam  grave*. — "  Enemies  rather  assidu- 
ous than  powerful. 

Hbsti*  konori  invidia. — "An  enemy's  envy  is  an  honour." 
Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Harborough. 


Jtia*  malorum.     Cic. — "  A  whole  Iliad  of  woes."    See  'IXinc 
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Imminent*  lund.    Hob. — "  By  the  light  of  the  moon." 

Imperio  regit  unus  crquo.  Hob. — "  He  alone  rules  all  with 
justice.       Motto  of  Sir  Bobert  Gunning. 

In  articulo  mortis, — "  At  the  point  of  death." 

In  ferrum  pro  libertdte  ruebant. — "  For  liberty  they  rushed 
upon  the  sword."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

In  hoc  signo  spes  mea. — "  In  this  sign  is  my  hope."  Motto 
of  Viscount  Taaffe. 

In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo\ — "  Fortune  has  ex- 
hausted on  me  her  power  in  the  injury  which  she  has 
done  me." 

In  pretio  pretium  nunc  est ;  dat  census  honores, 

Census  amicitias  ;  pauper  ubique  jacet.  Ovtd. 

— "  Money  now  is  the  only  thing  prized ;  wealth  alone 
gives  honours,  wealth  gives  friendships ;  the  poor  man  is 
everywhere  despised." 

In  statu  pupillari. — "  In  the  condition  of  a  pupil."  All 
students  at  the  University,  under  the  degree  oOf  aster  of 
Arts,  are  in  statu  pupillari. 

Incultum  ac  derelictum  solum. — "  An  uncultivated  and  neg- 
lected soil." 

Indignante  invidid  florebit  Justus. — "  In  spite  of  envy  the  just 
man  will  nourish."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Glendore. 

Inepta  patris  lenftas,  et  facilttas  prava. — "  The  foolish  lenity 
and  mischievous  indulgence  of  a  father." 

IngVnia  gravia  et  solemnia,  ac  mutdri  nescia,  plus  plerumque 
habent  dignitatis  quam  felicitatis.  Bacon  de  Augmen. 
Scien. — "  Men  whose  minds  are  stern,  solemn,  and  inflex- 
ible enjoy,  in  general,  more  dignity  than  happiness." 

Ingentes  virtutes  ingentia  vitia.  Lmr. — "  Great  virtues  often 
lead  to  great  vices." 

Ingrdtus  est,  qui  beneficium  se  accepisse  negat  quod  accrpit; 
ingrdtus,  qui  dissimUlat ;  ingrdtus,  qui  non  reddit ;  ingra- 
tissimus  omnium,  qui  oblitus  est.  Cic. — "  He  is  ungrate- 
ful who  denies  that  he  has  received  a  kindness  when  he 
has  received  it ;  ungrateful  who  conceals  the  fact  that  he 
has  received  it ;  ungrateful  who  does  not  return  it ;  but 
the  most  ungrateful  of  all  is  he  who  forgets  it." 

Inque  brevi  spatio  mutantur  scscla,  animantum, 

Et  quasi  cursores  vital  lampdda  tradunt.         Lttcbet. 
— "  And  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  tribes  of  living  crea- 
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tures  are  changed  (by  successive  generations),  and,  like 
the  racers,  deliver  the  torch  of  life  (from  hand  to  band)." 
In  allusion  to  the  torch-race  at  the  festival  of  Vulcan  at 
Athens,  when  the  runners  handed  a  lighted  torch  from 
one  to  another,  and  he  who  carried  the  torch  lighted  to 
the  end  of  the  course  was  proclaimed  victor.  See  Aa/i- 
mtfta,  &C. 

Insitd  hominibus  Ubidlne  alendi  de  industrid  rwndret. — "  The 
natural  propensity  of  mankind  to  propagate  reports  with 
eagerness." 

Instar  omnium. — "Equal  to  all  the  others."  Plato  est  miht 
instar  omnium.     Cic. 

Intamindtis  honbrlbut.  Hor.— "  With  unspotted  honours." 
Motto  of  Lord  St.  Helens. 

Invilum  sequttur  hono*. — "  Honour  follows  him  even  against 
his  will.       Motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 

Jram  qui  eincit,  hostem  tupSrat  maximum. — "  He  who  con- 
trols his  anger  subdues  his  greatest  enemy." 


J. 

Jaela  est  aha. — "  The  die  is  cast."     The  words  of  CJffi&ar  on      j, 
passing  the  Rubicon,  ...7T  *  ,J.-'"»   '/  HI hti  h  ft  I  lift- 

Jejunus  venter  turn  audit  verba  libenter. — "A  hungry  belly 
has  no  ears."     A  mediaeval  Leonine  proverb. 

Judicata  res  pro  veritate  aeeipttur.  Law  Max. — "An  award 
that  has  been  made  is  received  as  a  just  precedent." 

Jus  omnium  in  omnia,  et  eonseqventer  helium  omnium  in 
omne*. — "  Where  all  men  have  a  right  to  all  things,  the 
consequence  is  war  of  all  men  with  all  men."  The  na- 
tural state  of  man,  as  described  by  Hobbes. 

Justum  ab  injusti*  peters  insipientia  est.  PlADT.— "It  is 
folly  to  expect  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  unjust." 


Kudos. — "  Praise,"  "  glory,"  or  "  fame."     From  the  Greek 
kvZih:,  which  has  almost  become  a  dictionary  word  in  the 

English  language. 
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L. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas. — "Even  labour  itself  is  a  pleasure." 
Motto  of  Lord  King. 

Labordre  est  ortire.  J?rov. — "  To  labour  is  to  pray."  To  tbe 
same  effect  as  the  proverb  that  says,  "  The  gods  help  those 
who  help  themselves."     See  Qui  laborat,  &c.  (App.) 

Lachrymd  nil  citius  arescit.  Cio. — "  Nothing  dries  up  sooner 
than  a  tear." 

Lateat  scintillula  forsan, — "  Perchance  a  small  spark  may 
lie  concealed."  The  motto  of  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety. 

Latrantes  ride ;  te  tuafama  manet. — "  Laugh  at  cynics ;  your 
well-earned  fame  awaits  you." 

Lent  us  in  dicendo,  et  pene  Jrigtdus  orator.  Cic.— "  An  orator 
tedious  in  delivery  and  almost  freezing." 

Leviusfit  patientid 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas.    Hob. 
— "Misfortunes  which  we  cannot  prevent  are  mitigated 
by  resignation."     "What  can't  be  cured  must  be  en- 
dured," says  the  old  proverb. 

Libtra  me  ab  hihnlne  malo,  a  meipso,  St.  Augustus — "  De- 
liver me  from  the  evil  man,  even  from  myself." 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Nwntfrus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra, 
Musy  Nemus,  Arma,  Faber,  VuUitra,  Lana,  Bates. 
— Literally,  "  Tongue,  trope,  reason,  number,  tone,  angle, 
stars ;  country,  grove,  arms,  workman,  wounds,  wool, 
ships."  In  the  first  line  the  ancients  summed  up  the  artet 
ingenues  or  liberates  ;  the  ingenuous  arts,  which  might  be 
practised,  according  to  their  notions,  without  disgrace,  bj 
freemen :  "  Language,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Music, 
Geometry,  and  Astronomy."  In  the  latter  line  were  in- 
cluded the  mechanical  arts,  practised  only  by  slaves: 
"  Agriculture,  propagation  of  Trees,  manufacture  of  Arms, 
Carpenter's  work,  Medicine,  Weaving,  and  Ship-building." 

Lucernam  olet,  Prov. — "  It  smells  of  the  lamp."  It  is  a 
studied  composition. 

Lusus  ariimo  debent  aliquando  dari, 

Ad  cogitandutn  melior  ut  redeat  sibi.     Prsdktts. 

— "  The  mind  ought  occasionally  to  be  indulged  with  re- 


laxation,  that  it  may,  with  increased  vigour,  return  to 

M. 

Malitia  twpplet  at&tem.  Law  Max.-  -"  Malice  supplies  the 
want  of  age."  Children  at  a  certain  age  are  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  their  actions  if  malice  prepense  can  be 
shown. 

Malo  mori  quam  faddri. — "  I  had  rather  die  than  be  dis- 
graced."   The  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone. 

Malum  est  mulier,  acd  necessdrium  malum. — "  Woman  is  an 
evil,  but  a  necessary  evil." 

——Mamiifesta  phrenesis, 

Ut  loeiples  moridris,  egenti  vwHreJato.     JuT. 

— "  It  ts  evident  madness  to  live  in  penury  that  you  may 

die  rich." 

Meatus  hae  inimlca  tyranni*. — "  This  hand  is  hostile  to  ty- 
rants."    Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Caiysfort. 

Maximum  miraciilum  homo  sapient. — "A  wise  man  is  (now- 
a-days)  the  greatest  of  prodigies." 

Med 

Virtule  me  incolvo.     Hob. 

— "  I  wrap  myself  in  my  own  virtue."     As  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  cloak. 

Medicina  mortuorum  sera  est.  Quiktil. — "  Medicine  is  too 
late  for  the  dead." 

Mediovs  rum  dot  quod  p&tient  cult,  sed  quod  ipse  bonum  text. 
— "  A  physician  does  not  prescribe  what  bis  patient 
wishes,  but  what  he  himself  knows  to  be  good." 

MeliMlus  auspieiis. — "Under  more  favourable  auspices." 

Melius  Juerat  mm  terihere,  namqve  taeire 

Tulum  semper  erit. 

— "  It  had  been  better  not  to  write,  for  silence  is  always 

safe." 

Mens  tana  in  eorpSre  sano.  Jut. — "  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body." 

Miles,  Mercdtor,  Stultut,  Maritus,  Asnator. — "  Soldier,  Mer- 
chant, Fool,  Husband,  Lover."  An  ancient  line,  assigning 
a  character  to  each  finger,  beginning  with  tbe  thumb.  It 
seems  intended  for  an  Hexameter,  but  has  a  false  quantity. 
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■  Militdvi  non  sine  gloria*.  Hob. — "I  too  have  fought, 
not  without  glory."  He  alludes  to  his  skirmishes  in  the 
wars  of  love.     See  Militat  omnia,  &c. 

Multa  bibens  ac  multa  vorans. — "Drinking  much  and  de- 
vouring much." 

Murus  dkPneus  conseientia  tana. — "A  clear  conscience  is  a 
wall  of  brass."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

Mutdre  vel  timere  sperno. — "  I  scorn  either  to  change  or  to 
fear."     Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 


N. 

Nee  plucidd  content  lis  quiete  est. — "  Nor  is  he  contented  in 

soft  repose."   Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  adapted 

from  Virgil. 
Necprece  nee  pretio. — "  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  by  bribe." 

Motto  of  Viscount  Bateman. 
Nee  qucerVre  nee  spemfre  honorem. — "  Neither  to  hunt  after 

nor  to  despise  honours."      Motto  of  Viscount   Boling- 

broke. 
Nee  reqe  nee  popUlo  sed  utroque. — "Neither  for  king  nor 

people,  but  tor  both."     Motto  of  Lord  Eolle. 
Nee  temfre,  nee  timtde. — "Neither  rashly  nor  timidly." 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington  and  Viscount  Bulkeley. 
Nemo  est  tarn  senex,  qui  se  annum  non  putet  posse  viv'lfre. 

Cic. — "  No  man  is  so  old  that  he  does  not  think  he  may 

yet  live  a  year." 
Nescio  quid  curtcB  semper  dbest  rei.    Hoe. — "  Something  is 

ever  wanting  to  render  our  fortunes  complete." 
Nihil  per  saltum. — "  Nothing  is  done  with  a  leap."     A  part 

of  Bacon's  maxim,  Nihil  facit  naturaper  saltum.     All  the 

operations  of  nature  are  gradual. 
Nihil  simile  est  idem. — "  Nothing  that  is  like  is  the  same." 

Things  that  are  similar  are  not  identical. 
Nil  molltur  inept  e.     Hoe. — "  He  attempts  nothing  inju- 
diciously." 
Nil  nisi  carmtna  desunt.    Vieg. — "  Nothing  is  wanting 

but  a  song." 
Ntmlrum  hie  ego  sum.    Hob. — "  Here  I  am."    In  this  opin- 
ion, in  this  way  of  thinking,  I  take  my  stand. 
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nee  lauddre  nee  latere. — "  Neither  to  praise  nor  to 
e  too  much." 

Nobilitdtis  virtue,  nan  eiemma,  character. — "  Virtue,  not  pedi- 
gree, should  characterize  nobility."  Motto  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster. 

Nomindtim. — "  By  name." 

Non  anlmi  curae  demunt  montet  auri  et  euperba  atria. — 
"  Neither  heaps  of  gold  nor  superb  halls  can  remove  the 
cares  of  the  mind." 

Non  est  disputandum. — "  It  is  not  to  be  disputed."  There  is 
no  disputing. 

Non  est  usus  ulliue  ret  coneociandus  cum  imprSbo.  Ph.sd. — 
"  In  all  our  dealings  we  should  shun  association  with  a 
dishonest  man." 

Non  set  vendtor  quivieper  cornuaflator. — "  Not  every  one  is 
a  huntsman  that  blows  a  horn."  A  mediaeval  Leonine 
proverb. 

Non  gerihant  aqutla  columba*. — "Eagles  do  not  produce 
pigeons."     Motto  of  the  late  Earl  Bodney,  adapted  from 

Non  indiget  calcartbut.""  He  needs  no  spur."  Said  by  De 
Foe  ot  the  Devil.  From  the  remark  of  Isocrates  concern- 
ing Ephorus,  that  he  needed  the  spur  in  his  compositions. 

Non  mi  aurum poseo,  nee  mi pretium. — "I  seek  not  gold,  nor 
am  I  to  he  bought." 

Non  numtro  fosa  judicantur  ted  pondere.  Cio. — "These 
things  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  number,  but  by 
their  importance." 

Non  plus  aurum  tibi  quam  monedSlm  committebant. — Cic. 
— "  They  would  no  more  trust  gold  to  you  than  they  would 
to  a  jackdaw."  A  proverbial  expression  in  allusion  to  the 
thievish  propensities  of  that  bird. 

Nonpros.  Law  Term. — A  contraction  of  "non  proiequitur." 
"He  does  not  prosecute."  A  judgment  entered  against 
the  plaintiff,  in  a  suit  where  he  does  not  appear  to  prose- 
cute, is  so  called.     See  Nolle  prosequi. 

Non  versioncs  sed  everriones. — "Not  TersiOuS  but  aversions." 
Said  by  St.  Jerome  of  the  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures used  in  his  day. 

Nosce  teipeum. — "Know  thyself."  See  E  calo  deecendit, 
and  Tt&Oi  Btavrov. 
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Nullius  bonijucundapossessio  sine  socio. — "  Of  no  blessing  can 

the  enjoyment  be  perfect, unless  it  be  snared  with  a  friend" 
Nullum  quod  tetfgit  non  orndvit. — "He  attempted  nothing 

that  he  did  not  embellish."     From  Dr.  Johnson's  epitaph 

on  Goldsmith. 
Nullum  tarn  impudent  menddcium  est  ut  teste  car  eat.     Pliny 

the  Elder. — "  There  is  no  lie  so  bare-faced  as  to  be  at  a  loss 

for  a  voucher." 
Nunc  aut  nunquam. — "  Now  or  never."     Motto  of  the  Earl 

of  Kilmorey. 
Nunquam  non  paratus.  —  "Never  unprepared."     Motto  of 

the  Marquis  of  Annandale. 
Nuper  idoneus.    Hob. — "Lately  fit  for."     Or,  some  time 

ago  I  was  equal  to  this. 

0. 

O  amdri  dies  !   O  fleVOes  nodes  I — "  Ob !   agonizing  days ! 
Oh!  nights  of  tears!" 

O  dea  certe.     Vibo. — "  O  surely  a  divinity." 

"  O  goddess,  for  no  less  you  seem." 

O  mors,  ero  mors  tua. — "  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  death." 
Motto  of  a  Society  called  the  Black  Society. 

Occupdri  in  multis  et  magnis  negotiis. — "  To  be  engaged  in 
various  and  important  affairs. 

Oculum  non  curabit  sine  toto  captte, 
Nee  caput  sine  toto  corptire, 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  antmd. 

— "  The  physician  cannot  cure  the  eye  while  the  bead  is 
diseased,  nor  the  head  while  the  bodily  system  is  de- 
ranged, nor  the  body  while  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease." 

Omnia  bona  bonis. — "All  things  are  good  to  good  men." 
Motto  of  Lord  Wenman. 

Omnia  venalia  nummo. — "  All  things  are  to  be  bought  with 
money."     Everything  has  its  price. 

Omnis  sorsferendo  superanda  est. — "  Every  lot  is  to  be  over- 
come by  endurance." 

Ora  et  labora. — "  Pray  and  work."     Motto  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.     See  Laborare,  &c. 

Ore  rotundo. — "  "With  round  mouth,"  i.  e.  with  a  full-Bound- 
ing,  or  eloquent  mouth. 


p. 

Parvi  suntjbrit  arma,  nisi  est  consilium  domi.  ClO. — "  Anns 

are  worth  little  abroad,  if  there  is  not  wisdom  at  home." 
I'atientia  keta  fit  furor. — "  Patience  abused  becomes  fury." 
Patltur  <mi  vincit. — "  He  Buffers  who  conquers."     Motto  of 

Lord  Kinnaird.    No  victory  is  to  be  obtained  without 

some  inconvenience. 
Patria  cara,  carior   libertai.  —  "Dear  is  my  country,  but 

dearer  is  liberty."     Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Badnor. 
Fauci  dignoscere  possunt 

Vera  bona,  atque  litis  multnm  diversa.     Jut. 

— "  Few  men  can  discriminate  between  things  which  are 

really  good,  and  those  which  are  of  a  very  different  na- 

Paulo pott futurum. — "A  little  after  the  future."  The  name 
of  one  of  the  Greek  tenses  facetiously  translated,  Used 
ironically  to  signify  something  remotely  distant,  or  post* 
poned  to  an  indefinite  period. 

Paupertat  durum  onus  mistris  mortdttbut.—"  Poverty  is  a 
cruel  burden  to  miserable  man." 

Paupertdtis  pudor  et  fuga. — "  The  shame  and  dread  of  po- 
verty. " 

Per  angusta  ad  avgusta. — "  Through  difficulties  to  grandeur." 
Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Massarene. 

Per  ardua  liberi. — "Through  difficulties  we  obtain  free- 
dom."    Motto  of  Lord  Camelford. 

Per  mare,  per  terras. — "  By  sea  and  land."  Motto  of  Baron 
Macdonald. 

Perieilum  fortitadine  evdsi.—"  I  have  escaped  danger  by 
fortitude."     Motto  of  Lord  Hartland. 

Perlmut  lic'ttis. — "We  perish  by  things  permitted."  A 
favourite  saying  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Those  vices  are  the 
most  insidious  of  which  the  law  takes  no  positive  cog- 
nizance. 

Plautu  petit  elaretcfre  vvigi. — "  Ton  seek  celebrity  through 
the  plaudits  of  the  mob." 

Plus  e  medico  quam  &  morbo  perieuli. — "  There  is  more  to  be 
feared  from  the  physician  than  from  the  disease." 

Potto  unum  est  necestdrium. — "  Moreover  one  thing  is  need- 
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ful."  Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marquis 
Wellesley. 

Post  pradia  prcemia. — "  After  battle  rewards."  Motto  of 
the  Lord  Eossmore. 

Post  tot  naufragia  tutus, — "  Safe  after  so  many  shipwrecks." 

Postremus  in  pugnd,  primus  infugd. — "  The  last  to  fight,  the 
first  to  fly." 

Prima  virtus  est  vitio  carere.  Qttintil. — "The  beginning 
of  excellence  is  to  be  free  from  error." 

Pro  qualitdte  tempdris. — "According  to  the  nature  of  the 
emergency." 

Pro  rege  et  patrid. — "  For  my  king  and  country."  Motto  of 
the  Earl  of  Leven. 

Pro  rege  etpopulo. — "  For  the  king  and  the  people."  Motto 
of  Lord  De  Dunstanville. 

Pro  rege,  lege,  grege. — "  For  the  king,  the  law,  and  the  peo- 
ple."    Motto  of  Lord  Brougham. 

Proceras  deficit  arbores  procella  vehement. — "  A  violent  storm 
uproots  lofty  trees." 

Prodesse  quatn  consplci. — "  To  do  good  rather  than  be  con- 
spicuous."    Motto  of  Lord  Somers. 

Puellis  idoneus.    Hob. — "  A  ladies'  man." 

Q. 

Qua  amtesa  salva. — "  What  was  lost  is  safe."     Motto  of  the 

Earl  of  Kintore. 
Qualis  rex,  talis  grex. — "  As  the  king  is,  so  are  his  subjects." 
Qui  labbrat  orat.  St.  Atjgtjstin. — "  He  who  labours  prays." 

See  Laborare,  &c. 
Qui  me  amat,  amat  et  canem  meum.    Prov. — "  Who  loves  me, 

loves  my  dog."     Quoted  by  Saint  Bernard. 
Qui  stat,  videat  ne  cadat. — "  Let  him  who  stands  take  heed 

lest  he  fall."     See  1  Cor.  x.  12. 
Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona. — "He  should  possess  wealth  who 

knows  how  to  use  it." 
Quicquid  sibi  itnperdvit  animus,  obtinuit.    Sen. — "  Whatever 

the  mind  enjoins  on  itself  as  an  object,  it  attains." 
Quid  est  dignHtas  indigno,  nisi  circiilus  aureus  in  ndrtbus  suis  ? 

Silvtanus. — "What  is  honour  to  the  unworthy,  but  a 

golden  ring  in  a  swine's  snout  ?" 
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Quid  obserdtit  auribus  fundit  preset  t     Hob. — "  "Why  persist 

in  your  importunity  to  ears  that  are  closed  ?" 
Quis  erit  iniwcent,  si  clam  vel  palam  accutdre  tufficiat  T — 

"  Who  would  be  innocent,  if  mere  accusation,  secret  or 

open,  could  convict  ?  " 
Qui*  non  mveniet  turbd  quod  amdret  in  MS  ?   Ovid. — "  Who 

can  fail  to  find  in  such  a  medley  something  to  please 

himP" 
Qui*  tepardbit  nosf — "  Who  shall  separate  us  ?" 
Quod  ab  initio  non  valet,  fractu  tempirrit  convalescfre  non  po' 

test.    Law  Max. — "  That  which  is  invalid  from  the  first, 

cannot  be  made  valid  by  lapse  of  time." 
Quod  est  inconvenient  et  contra  ratidnem  non  est  permUmm 

in  lege.     Law  Max. — "  Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  it- 
self and  contrary  to  reason  is  not  permitted  by  law." 
Quod  JHri  non  debutt,  factum  valet.      Coke. — "  That  which 

ought  not  to  have  been  done,  when  done  holds  good."     A 

marriage,  for  instance,  at  an  illegal  age. 
Quod  ttulte  tutcXpYtur,  impie  geritur,  misfre  finitur. — "  What 

is  foolishly  conceived,  is  wickedly  executed,  and  has  a 

wretched  termination." 


H. 

Recti  et  suanlter. — "  Uprightly  and  mildly."    Motto  of  Lord 

Scars  dale. 
Selicta  twit  cuncta  neglecta  apod  ilium. — "  Everything  in  his 

house  is  left  neglected."     Everything  lies  in  disorder. 
Ret  nota,  alque  ad  omnet  pervulgdtar. — "  Things  well  known, 

and  spoken  of  universally." 
Ripa  irremedbilit  undce.     Vino. — "The  bank  of  the 

stream  never  to  be  repassed." 


Salnrium  non  daf  multix  talem. — "To  many  salary  does  not 
give  salt."  In  many  official  situations  the  saury  is  not 
equal  to  the  expense. 

Sapientia  vino  obumbrdtw.     Plutt  the  Elder. — "Wisdom 
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is  obscured  by  wine,"      "  "When  tbe  wine's  in,  the  wit  *s 
out." 
-Scents  decora  alta  futuris.    Vise. — "  Lofty  ornaments 


for  future  scenic  magnificence.' ' 
Se  causam  clamat,  crimenque,  caputque  malorum.     Vibg. — 

"  She  exclaims  that  she  is  the  cause,  that  hers   is  the 

crime,  and  that  she  is  the  author  of  their  woes." 
Secundis  dubiisque  rectus. — "Unshaken  in  prosperous  or  in 

adverse  fortune."     Motto  of  Viscount  Duncan. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Hob. — "  But  at  present  there 

is  no  place  for  these."     These  matters  are  not  wanted. 
Sedet  ceternumque  sedebit.    Vibg. — "  He  sits  and  will  sit  for 


ever." 


Semper  fidelis. — "Always  faithful."   Motto  of  Lord  Onslow. 

Semper  habens  Puladen  altquem  qui  curet  Oresten. — "  Always 
having  a  Pylades  (a  friend)  to  take  care  of  Orestes." 

Sequor,  nee  inferior. — "  I  follow,  but  not  inferior."  Motto 
of  Lord  Crewe. 

Serventes  avibus  geminentur,  tigrtbus  agni.  Hob.  —  "As 
tnough  serpents  should  couple  with  birds,  lambs  with 
tigers."  You  may  as  well  expect  the  most  opposite 
things  in  nature  to  be  reconciled,  as  that  such  a  thing 
can  happen. 

Servdta  fides  cinPri. — "  Faithful  to  the  memory  of  my  ances- 
tors."    Motto  of  Lord  Harrowby. 

Si  hie  esses,  aliter  senttres. — "  If  you  stood  in  my  circum- 
stances, you  would  think  otherwise." 

Si  jus  violandum,  regnandi  gratid  violandum  est. — "  If  justice 
may  ever  bo  violated,  it  may  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
empire." 

Si  natura  negat,  facit  indigndtio  verswm.  Jut. — "  If  nature 
refuses  indignation  will  prompt  a  verse." 

Si  volet  usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  etjus  et  norma  loquendi.      Hob. 
— "  It  it  is  the  will  of  custom,  with  which  rests  the  di- 
rection, and  law,  and  rule  of  speech."      See  Mori  alia 
facta,  &c. 

Sibi  parat  malum  qui  altiri  parat. — "  He  meditates  evil  for 
himself  who  meditates  it  for  another." 

Sic  in  orig. — For  Sic  in  originali.     "  So  in  the  original." 

Sic  ruit  ad  celebres  cultissima  foemXna  ludos.     Ovid. — "  Thus 


do  the  women  in  their  beet  attire  eagerly  flock  to  the 
games." 

Sieeu  omnia  nam  dura  Seat  propotuit ;  neqw 

Morddces  allter  diffvgiunt  tolicitudine*.  Hob. 

— "  The  god  (Bacchus)  makes  everything  grievous  to  those 
who  love  not  wine ;  nor  can  corroding  cares  be  dispelled 
by  other  means." 

Sicut  in  ttagno  generantur  vermes,  tic  in  otioso  mala  capita- 
tionet. — "As  worms  are  generated  in  a  stagnant  pool,  bo 
are  evil  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  hi-m  who  is  unemployed." 

Similitude  montm  parit  omicitiam. — "  A  congeniality  of  man- 
ners and  disposition  begets  friendship." 

Sola  Deo  salim. — "  Safety  is  in  God  alone."  Motto  of  Lord 
Bokebr. 

Sola  nobihtits  virittt. — "  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility."  Motto 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  adapted  from  Juvenal. 

Snlet  agi  tinceritat  adperniciem.  Viimd. — "  Sincerity  is  used 
to  our  destruction.  Sincerity  and  candour  may  expose 
us  to  the  arts  of  the  overreaching. 

Speetemur  agendo. — "  Let  us  make  our  character  known  by 
our  actions."     Motto  of  Viscount  Clifden. 

Spero  melidra. — "I  hope  for  better  things."  Motto  of  Vis- 
count Storm  out. 

Spex  alit  exiles. — "  Hope  supports  the  exile." 

Spet  aervat  afflictot. — "Hope  sustains  the  unfortunate." 

Spirftu* promptvtt  earo  autem  injirma. — "  The  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak."  See  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Virtuous 
resolutions  are  often  formed  without  the  requisite  firm- 
ness to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Sguamis  aitanflbut  Jff.ydri.  C  to.— "  The  scales  of  the  Hydra 
bristling  up." 

Start  loco  netcit,  micat  aurJbut,  et  tremit  arttu, 

Collect unique  premen*  volvit  tub  ndrtbut  ianem.     Vino. 
— "  He  cannot  stand  still,  be  pricks  up  nis  ears,  he  trem- 
bles in  every  limb,  and  rolls  the  collected  fire  compressed 
within  his  nostrils. "     Description  of  a  spirited  horse. 

Studiii  et  rebus  konestii. — "  By  honourable  pursuits  and  ac- 
tions."   Motto  of  Lord  Asbburton. 

Siiflcit  ad  id,  natira  quod  poteit.  Sbs. — "  It  (suffices  for 
what  nature  requires?' 
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Super  abyssum  ambulant. — "Treading  on  an  abyss."  Ap- 
plied to  a  man  who  is  on  unsafe  ground,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  into  the  gulf  of  ruin. 

Suspendens  omnia  naso.  Hob. — "Turning  everything  to 
ridicule." 

Suum  quemque  scelus  agitat.  GiO. — "  Every  man  has  his  be- 
setting sin." 

T. 

Tale  quale. — "  Such  as  it  is." 

Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor. — "  A  twig  in  time  becomes  a  tree." 
Motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

Tarde  Bed  tute. — "  Slowly  but  surely." 

Tectior  et  occultior  cupiditas.  Cic. — "  Avariciousness  close 
and  concealed." 

Terminus  a  quo. — "The  limits"  or  "bounds  from  which." 
In  metaphysics,  the  place  at  which  any  motion  commences 
is  so  called,  and  stands  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
extreme,  called  the  Terminus  ad  quern.  A  bastard  is,  in 
law,  a  Terminus  a  quof  i.  e.  the  first  of  his  family,  the 
source  from  which  it  originates. 

Torpent  mihi  membra.  Hob. — "My  limbs  are  enfeebled," 
become  languid. 

Trudit  gemmas,  et  Jrondes  expltcat  omnes.     Yibg. — "  It 

puts  forth  buds  and  unfolds  all  its  leaves/'     Description 
of  the  vine  bursting  into  leaf. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito.  VlBQ. — "  Yield 
not  to  misfortune,  but,  on  the  contrary,  meet  it  with 
greater  spirit."  The  first  four  words  form  the  motto  of 
Lord  Milton. 

Turbine  raptus  ingenii. — "Impelled  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  genius." 

Turpe  est  in  patrid  peregrindri,  et  in  its  rebus  qua  ad  patriam 
pertinent  kospltem  esse.  Mjlnut. — "It  is  disgraceful  to 
be  as  a  stranger  in  one's  own  country,  and  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  matters  relating  to  it." 


GREEK  QUOTATIONS. 


*A  ol  ^tXoi  ro?c~0a<nX(L>my  ei  tkt&povtn  wapatmiv,  rairra  Iv  roic  £fc/3Wt>«e 

•flyf/amu.     Plutabch. — "  The  advice  which  their  friends  have 

not  the  courage  to  give  to  kings  is  found  written  in  books."  The 

words  of  Demetrius  Phalereua  to  King  Ptolemy. 
'Ayodi)   o"  !>c   i/Ci   Pfordiau      Hesiod. — "  Emulation   is  good  for 

mankind.4 
'AyaBol  X  apiiticpvtf  /brtft£.     Prov. — "  Men  prone  to  tears  are  good." 
'Ayii  ill  irpic  a£c  "f"  haflaav  XP&vot-     Pr°v- — "  Time  brings  the 

truth  to  light." 
'Ayviarif  0iu. — "  To  the  unknown  God."    The  inscription  on  the 

altar  at  Athens  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  Act*  xrii.  23. 
'Aypaixav  jii)  naraQpAvn  pijropor- — "Despise  not  a  rustic  orator." 
'Aywv  Trpafaatv  our  tmZixirm,  ouri  ft\ia. — "  War  and  friendship  ad-   ' 

'Ajfinmn*  troXXd  reyvufuvov  dvQfwirov  viwra  roXfic  wouiy.    Xrjjoph. 

— "  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  attempts  many  things  to  do 

them  all  well." 
'Ail  ioXiwAj  rapi  coXoiy  (Zivti.     Prov. — »  A  jackdaw  always  perches 

near  a  jackdaw."    "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

'Aii  t&v  irooiv  ok™  n-nporni^^/naSa  jiiraMH, 

Kiivo  irofloumc  Eirip  itatp&v  StmBiv  Ifv.         PlNDAB. 

— "  In  our  folly  we  are  always  passing  by  what  lies  at  our  feet, 

and  desiring  that  which  is  at  a  great  distance." 
'Atrbv  WraaDm  ttMnuf.   Prm. — "  You  are  teaching  an  eagle  to  fly." 

"You  teach  your  grandam  to  suck  eggs."  See  AquHam  oolare,  &c. 
'iiTov  jifatt  icopWoD  wiirtjc- — "The  ola  age  of  the  eagle  is  belter 

than  the  youth  of  the  sparrow."     Respecting  the  moptJoc,  see  'Br 

rtfioiiiriHc,  fire. 
'AftivdVovc  flit-  Tpira  Stoic,  vijUf  it  liaairat, 

Ti/M.- 'PrrHiQOEAS. 

— "  First  of  all,  honour  the  immortal  gods,  as  by  law  enjoined." 
Al  U  ihouc  at  rival  fpiviv 

'AfaXuaT  dyopoc  din.  EtTtmDEB. 

— "  Flesh  destitute  of  mind  is  like  the  statues  in  the  market 
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At  rt  ydp  ovpfopai  iroiovat  /iaicpo\6yovc.    Appiax. — "  Misfortunes 

make  us  verbose." 
yj  AHwq  ftkv  ydp  oXuiktv,  avaittirj  Sk  *ai  ty3fMC 
f\      Nuc//<racra  tiKrjv,  yijv  card  icaoav  eyfc  THEOGNI8. 

— "  Shame  has  perished ;   impudence  and  insolence,  prevailing 

over  justice,  possess  the  whole  land." 
Alti  ?  apfioXupyde  avjp  dryffi  *a\aUt.     HESIOD. — M  The   man  who 

procrastinates  is  ever  struggling  with  misfortunes."      See  Ail 

dfuWtjrov,  &c. 
Aiiv  apuTTtvEiv  Kal  virtipoxov  tppivat  a\\u>v.      HOMES. — "  Always  to 

excel  and  to  be  superior  to  others." 
AipovvrtQ  ypi)pt$a. — "  We  who  went  to  catch  are  ourselves  caught" 

"  The  biter  bit." 
'Acl^aXoc  /iO0oc. — u  A  story  without  a  head." 
'Aciviyra  Kivtlg.— "  You  move  what  should  not  be  moved." 
"Agovt  rov  rkovapa  wra  Ixovtoq, — "  Listen  to  him  who  has  four  ears." 

Listen  to  him  who  shows  himself  ready  to  be  instructed  by  others. 

A  saying  of  Zenodotus,  the  Stoic  philosopher. 
Axovtnv'  av9pu>irouri  t&q  fthv  Ik  9tutv  " 

T»xnC  toOtiaac  iar  avayKcuov  (fxpuv.  SOPHOCLES. 

— "  Listen :  the  fortunes  which  the  gods  impose  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity endure."    See  T&q  yap,  &c. 

'Arpov  Xa/3e,  cac  pkaov  S&tc.  Prov. — "  Seize  the  end,  and  you  will 
hold  the  middle."  Those  who  would  make  sure  of  their  object 
must  entertain  high  aspirations. 

"AXac  dyutv  KaOtvttig. — "  You  sleep  with  salt  on  board."  Said  of 
those  who  are  careless  in  danger ;  as  in  case  of  a  leak  a  cargo  of 
salt  would  be  liquefied  and  wasted,  even  if  it  did  not  sink  the 
ship.  i 

'A\\'  ol  y&p  A9vfiovvrtQ  dvipiQ  abicon 

Tpoiraiov  larriaavTo.  EUPOLIS. 

— "  Men  without  spirit  never  yet  erected  a  trophy."     So  our  pro- 
verb, "Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady."  See  1 imidi nunquam,  &c. 

'AXXd  Kspdu  Kal  <ro<pia  fatikrat.  Pindar. — "  For  wisdom  even  is  over- 
powered by  self-interest." 

'AXX*  5/io>c  Kpfiooov  r<3v  oUripfjuav  <pQ6voQ. — "  Envy  is  better  worth 
having  than  compassion." 

'AXX'  ovk  a$9ig  aXtoKTjZ  irdyaig. — "  A  fox  is  not  (caught)  twice  in  the 
same  snare."     Set  rkpuv  aXwiri^,  &c. 

*AXXoc  Kiifiov,  dKKoi  wvavro. — "Some  toil,  others  reap." 

'AXXwv  iarpoQ,  avrhc  «X««rc  fipvuv. — "  The  physician  of  others,  him- 
self overrun  with  ulcers."    Quoted  by  Plutarch. 
V  "AXfiif  oIk  Iviarxv  almji. — "  There  is  no  salt  in  him." 

"A pa  tik  ki9u>vi  U$uonsv'i>  avvtMtrai  Kal  rfjv  aidut  yvvif*— ~"  When  S 
woman  puts  off  her  garments  she  puts  off  her  modesty  as  well." 
The  words  of  Gyges  to  king  Candaules,  as  related  by  Herodotus. 
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'A/jpnTy  ^iXoiv  Irrar,  tmov  irporijini-  nj*  AXr/Biuxv.  ARISTOTLE. — 
"  Though  both  [Plato  and  truth]  are  dear  to  me,  it  is  right  to  pre- 
fer truth."     See  Amicus  Plato,  &c. 

'A/iSoripoi  tkmKf  '"'  i  Wajawt.  mi  i  rMfat.  PlIOCTLIDES.— 
"  Both  are  thieves,  the  receiver  as  much  as  the  stealer." 

'Avd-fty  obii  610%  pixovrai.  Prov. — "  Not  even  the  gods  can  fight 
against  necessity."     "  Necessity  has  no  law." 

'AvafaipiTov  rrqfi'  ivri  iraiitia  ftwrelc.— "  Learning  is  a  possession  of 
which  man  cannot  be  deprived." 

'AvSpif  ydp  ttoXic,  xai  oi  rrj'xlf  mSi  vijic  dyffpuv  Ktvai. — "  It  is  men 
that  make  a  city,  and  not  walls,  or  ships  unmanned."  The  words 
of  Nicias  in  Thucydidcs. 

'Avipiuv  ijptiwv  ritva  irijuara.  Prov. — "  The  children  of  heroes  are 
so  many  nuisances.  Bo  our  old  proverb,  "  Many  a  good  cow 
hath  but  a  had  calf." 

'An}p  d  fiirfw  «■!  ir&\tv  /loxftffrai.— "  The  man  who  flies  shall  fight 
again."  This  line  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  made  by  or 
for  Demosthenes,  as  his  best  defence  for  running  away  and 
leaving  hiu  shield  behind  him  at  the  battle  of  Charonea.  The 
famous  lines  of  Sir  John  Mennes,  in  the  Delicia  Musarum,  are 
no  doubt  derived  from  this, — 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 
AvQpanc  i  (tijiroirpoc.     Prov. — "  The  treasure  turns  out  coals."     Tho 
words  of  a  disappointed  man.     See  Thesaurus,  &c. 

Av0puiro£  ArOpwirtp  latuomiv. — -"  Man  is  to  man  a  god."     That  is, 

to  those  whom  he  assists.     In  the  exercise  of  benevolence  we 
approach  nearest  to  the  Deity.    See  Homo  homini,  &c. 

'AvfJpuirof  oix  'x*>v  eiiriin  wopa  irainrou,  dXX'  alill  irarpic,  u(  fata, 
Synesius. — "  A  man  who  is  not  able  so  much  as  to  tell  the  name 
of  his  grandsire,  or  of  his  father  even,  as  the  saying  is." 

Avooc  o  paced?.  Prov. — "  A  tall  man  is  a  fool."  Aristotle  (in 
Physingn.)  confirms  this  dictum.  We  may  be  certain,  therefore, 
that  he  was  not  a  tall  man. 

lia  >>  evuv  rof  fipvuaroc.   Suit).—"  The  dog  is  worthy  of  its  food." 
So  our  proverb,  "  Tis  an  ill  dog  that  deserves  not  a  crust" 
iraoa  !l  xflciv  irtpi  jipMittf  narpif.     Prov.— "To  the  brave  m;in 

every  land  is  a  native  country."    He  is  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

See  Oinne  solum,  &c. 
'Airavro  roJc  «iXeimt>  ivtoamr  vpiru. — "  Everything  is  becoming  to 

the  noble."     Sec  Omnia  bonus,  Ste. 
'AxXtjiroc  ri9os.   Prov. — "  A  cask  that  will  never  fill."     An  endless 

task.     This  saying,  quoted   by  Lucian,  is  an   allusion  to  the 

pierced  vessel  of  the  Danaides. 
'Anopiu  tyaXrov  /3q£.    Prov. — "  The  musician  slurs  his  mistake  with 
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'Afyvpdyxnv  ira<rx«.  Pltjt. — u  He  has  got  the  silver  quinsy ."  A 
satirical  expression  applied  to  the  excuses  made  by  Demosthenes, 
whose  silence  in  a  certain  cause  was  supposed  to  have  been 
purchased,  and  who  alleged  a  quinsy  as  the  pretext  for  not 
pleading:  the  word  is  formed  in  imitation  of  cw&yxn,  "* 
quinsy. 

'Apunrov  ftkv  Mwp.  Pindar.—"  Water  is  the  best  of  all  things." 
A  motto  for  tee-totallers. 

'Apx<*  iroXiniac  &ira<TtK  viw  rpofcu — "The  foundation  of  every 
state  is  its  education  of  its  youth."  A  saying  of  Diogenes, 
quoted  by  Stobaeus. 

'Apxi)  dvtpa  StiKwrai. — "Rule  shows  the  man."  A  saying  at- 
tributed to  Bias,  Solon,  Pittacus,  and  others.  See  Magistrates, 
&c. 

'Apxi)  fiyuav  7tavr6q.    Hesiod. — "  The  beginning  is  half  of  the 

whole."    "  Well  begun  is  half  done."    See  Dimidium  facti,  &c 

Ahr6  &  t6  oiyav  hpoXoyovvroQ  lari  trov.    EURIP. — "  Your  Silence  is  as 

good  as  consent"    "  Silence  gives  consent" 

'A^ojSta  fuyiffTti  rd  ^oj3et<r0ai  rove  v6fiovQ.   S YNES. — "  It  is  the  greatest 

security  from  fear  to  fear  the  laws." 
'Xfopav  odv  dii  tiQ  rbv  vovv,  Kal  prj  «'c  rrjv  oi//tv. — "  We  must  look  to 

the  mind,  and  not  to  the  outward  appearance."    The  words  of 

JEsop  to  his  master. 

B. 

Bapog  rt  cat  rb  o"  i<rrcv,  atvtioBat  \iav.  Prov. — "  It  is  a  sort  of  en- 
cumbrance to  be  praised  overmuch." 

BptoMv?  faivtrai,  wv  Xaywc-  Prov. — "  He  appears  to  be  a  Briareos 
when  tie  is  but  a  hare."    Said  of  a  cowardly  vapourer. 

Bporoc?  a*a<n  Kardavtiv  tyciXcrac    EUBIPIDES. — "To  die  is  a  debt 

due  by  all  mortals." 
Bporolt  H-xamv  rj  owtitrjeic  Qtfa   Menander. — "  Conscience  to  all 

mortals  is  a  god." 
Bpw/ict  9t&y. — "Food  for  the  gods."    Nero  said  this  of  mushrooms, 

because  it  was  by  their  agency  that  his  mother,  Agrippina,  killed 

his  predecessor,  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

r. 

Tafittv  6  fi&kXw  (fa  ptr&voiav  tpxtrau   Prov. — "  He  who  is  about  to 

marry  is  on  the  road  to  repentance." 
Ta/ioc  yap  avQptinrotmv  tvicraiov  kok6v* — "  Wedlock  is  an  ill  which 

men  eagerly  embrace."    A  fragment  from  an  ancient  poet 
rsXwc  &KaipoQ  iv  (fyoroic  Suvbv  kokov. — "  Ill-timed  laughter  in  men  is 

a  sad  evil."    A  fragment  from  an  ancient  poet 
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Tipavra  rim  vaoy  aapta  f  tj^oav  flpa.  JE.BCBYLVB. — "  He  has  an 
aged  mind  in  a  youthful  body." 

ripvv  li  *al  ut>s  oiix  aXltmrai  ird™  ProV. 
— "  An  old  fos  ia  not  to  be  caugl  ' 
mouse  to  be  taken  with  a  trap. 
Ti)v  ipu. — "  I  see  land."  A  nautical  expression,  but  used  by  Dio- 
genes when  just  coming  to  the  end  of  a  voluminous  and  weari- 
some book,  in  which  he  had  found  himself  "quite  at  sea." 

rijpdorw  f  dii  iroXXd  ItlaaeipivoQ.—"  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I 
learn."     A  saying  of  Solon  the  Athenian.     "Wt  live  and  learn." 

rXovitae  tit  'AlWjmc.  Prov. — "  Owls  to  AthenB."  Similar  to  our 
proverb,  "  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle" — owls  being  numerous 
in  the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

F\iaaa  lirXj. — "  A  double  tongue." 

IYw&  <navror. — *  Know  thyself."     This  precept  was  inscribed  in 

Kid  letters  over  the  portico  of  the  Temple  at  Delphi.  It  has 
en  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  Chilo,  Thales,  Cleobulus,  Bias,  and 
Socrates.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Phemonoe,  a  mythical 
Greek  poetess  of  the  ante-Homeric  period.  Juvenal  says,  Sat. 
si.  vcr.  IT,  that  this  precept  descended  from  heaven  s— 

E  calo  descfitdit  yvmUt  tnavr&v. 

Twaitl  fii)  irwiwii  mW  &*  &*qO&vb. — "  Believe  not  a  woman,  though 
she  be  at  the  point  of  death."  Or,  "  Trust  not  a  woman  even 
when  she  is  dead,"  in  allusion  to  the  step-mother  whose  corpse 
fell  upon  her  step-son  and  killed  him.  See  Eratmui,  CtriL  ii. 
Cent.  x.21. 

Tuif)  r*  owoXiv  ion  tairaytifhv  piatu  Prov. — "Woman,  take  her 
all  in  all,  is  extravagant  by  nature." 


AiT  ApiWtirov  ilvai  n)v  s-pif  rd  Ka\&  opfiijv.  LtfCTAW.— "  There  must 
be  no  procrastination  in  an  honourable  enterprise."  A  precept 
of  Nigrinus,  the  Platonic  philosopher.  See  Aui  S  &ii0e\upy6c,  &e. 

i  n)v  oyiupov,  tui  Xd^/SiiM  t^v  atpur*. — "Give  me  to-day,  and 


take  to-morrow."     A  current  proverb,  censored  by  Chrysostom. 

Aic  tpopjSf  9ivaro(. — "  Cabbage,  twice  over,  is  death."  A  proverb 
quoted  by  a  Scholiast  on  Juvenal,  upon  the  line,  "  Occidit  miurot 
cratnbe  repttilo  magistros."  It  would  appear  by  this  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  set  the  same  value  upon  cabbage  as  the  elder 
Cato  and  Pliny  the  Naturalist  did,  who  gave  it  die  very  highest 
rank  among  vegetables. 

Aif  irpdc  r&v  avrbv  al«xpbv  irjKwtpoHfiV  XIBov. — "  It  IB  disgraceful  to 

stumble  twice  against  the  same  stone." 


t 
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rd  Katca.  Xenophon. — u  I  look  upon  it  as  more  difficult  to  find 
a  man  who  bears  prosperity  well  than  one  who  bears  misfortune 
well." 

Aoc  n,  ecu  Xafk  n.    Prov. — "  Give  and  take." 

Aoc  *ov  or  a  cat  rtjv  yijv  Kiyrj<rut. — "Give  me  where  to  stand, 
and  I  will  move  the  earth."  The  proud  boast  of  the  mathema- 
tician Archimedes,  in  reference  to  his  discovery  of  the  me- 
chanical power  of  the  lever. 

Apvbg  trtaovffrjg  wag  dvrjp  gvXcvcroi.  MEN. — u  When  an  Oak  falls, 
every  one  gathers  wood." 

A£pa  TtiOuv  rat  9toi>c  \6yoc.  Eurip. — "  Gifts  persuade  even  the 
gods,  as  the  proverb  says." 

A«pa  Otovc  irtiQii,  Sutp  aldoiovc  ^affikijac. — M  Gifts  prevail  upon  the 
gods,  gifts  prevail  upon  venerated  kings." 

E. 

*Byyva,  irapurri  f  drrj. — "  Be  surety,  and  evil  is  at  hand."   A  saying 

attributed  to  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian,  or,  according  to  Ausonius, 

to  the  philosopher  Thales.    See  Sponde,  &c. 
'Eyw  y&p  iipi  r&v  Ifi&v  Ipi*  fidvog.    Apollod. — "  For  I  am  the  only 

one  of  my  friends  that  I   can  rely  upon.*    So  Terence  says, 

"  Nam  ego  meorum  solus  sum  meus." 
'Eyfat  Sk  vo/i<£u>  rb  fUy  prjSivbg  ttlaOai  Ottov  fZvai,  rb  8k  tag  iXagurrvr 

iyyvrdrov  rov  Qtiov. — "  To  want  nothing  I  consider  divine,  and  the 

less  a  man  wants  the  nearer  does  he  approach  divinity."     The 

words  of  Socrates  as  quoted  by  Xenophon. 
'Ey«  &  (ffitiv  ri)v  waitiidv  dvtatv  rt  tlvai  rrjg  ifwxfjfg,  Kal  dvdiratmtv  r£» 

6povn<W.     TJte  Emperor  Julian. — "  I  considered  play  to  be  a 

holiday  to  the  mind,  a  relaxation  from  thought" 
Ei  yap  kiv  cat  ff/urpov  liri  fffiiKptfi  KaraOilo, 

Kat  9dpa  rovr  ip&otg,  raya  «v  ftiya  rat  rb  ylvocro.     HESIOD. 

— "  For  if  you  add  little  to  little,  and  do  so  repeatedly,  it  will 

very  quickly  become  much."    So  our  old  proverb,  u  Many  a  little 

makes  a  mickle." 
Ei  H  9tbv  dvrjp  rig  tXirtrai  XaOiutv 

fEp8wvf  dpaprdvtt.  PlKDAR. 

— "  If  any  man  hopes  that  his  deeds  will  be  hidden  from  God} 

he  deceives  himself* 
Et  cf  irdGot  rd  k  ipiU  &*if  ^tia  yivotro.    Quoted  by  Aristotle. — "It 

is  nothing  but  strict  justice  it  a  man  suffers  from  his  own  deeds." 
Ei  fiiv  ydp  TrXovryQ  toXXw  ^t'Xot,  f)v  $i  7rsvtjat 

Uaiinot,  k  6vki9'  fyiwc  abrbg  dvtfp  dya96g.  THEOGNIS. 

— "  If  you  are  nch  you  will  have  many  friends ;  but  if  you  are 
poor  you  will  have  but  few,  and  will  no  longer  be  the  good  T"nn 
you  were  before." 
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K  n  AyaBbv  fliXfic,  rapi  nmirow  Mflr.  Arriajt.— "  If  you  wish  for 
any  blessing,  look  for  it  to  yourself."    Like  the  Latin,  i'et  U 

quttiiierit  ertra. 

Ei'f  avt)p,  riJu'c  ainjfi.    Proo. — "One  man  is  no  man."    We  enjoy 

life  by  the  help  and  society  of  others. 
Ei'c  Tbrvplt  Toita-rmv.  Lucuw. — "Out  of  the  smoke  into  the  fire." 

Or,  as  we  say,  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan,"  &c. 
'Ek  rarr&c  £i\ov  tiuv  6t>  ylvrjrat.  Prov. — "  A  pillar  maybemade  of 

any  wood."  Ordinary  talents  will  serve  for  ordinary  employments. 
'Ek  roi  opfv  fiyviTai  ri  l^fv.    Prov. — "From  seeing  comes  loving;" 

or,  to  preserve  the  jingle,  "  From  seeing  comes  Bighing."      A 

play  on  the  resemblance  of  the  words  iofv  and  IfS r. 
'Ek  roC  fo^ipov  (car   Wiyov  vn-omwrci  Trpir  to  liitaTappivlfTOV.     LoN- 

ginub. — "  Little  by  little  we  recede  from  the  terrible  to  the  eon» 
temptible."  To  this,  probably  through  the  writings  of  Tom 
Paine,  Napoleon  would  seem  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  cele- 
brated saying,  "  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas." 
(There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.) 

Er  ruv  yap  afrrypwv  A  nfwAftnr  tovq  irAfiWaf 
' Armuivovc  'time  ««  V  tttawOfiivovc-  SoVBOCLXB. 

— "  You  will  see  more  ruined  than  saved  by  money  ill  gotten." 

See  Mj)  laid,  &C. 

'Ei  ruv  jvi'xuv  riy  Xiorra  ytvimmtv.  Prov. — "  To  judge  of  the  lion 
from  his  clawB."  To  form  a  conception  of  anything  great  from 
seeing  only  a  small  portion  of  it     See  Ex  ungue  leonem. 

"E<a<rrof  hi  rd  nmS^aru  aifivoc  Ian  ml  ranivJc-  APOLLOD. — 
"  Every  man  is  arrogant  or  humble,  according  to  his  fortunes." 

'FAitpnc  jtbv  oirx  iAiirni.  Prov. — "  The  elephant  does  not  catch  mice." 
See  Aqvita  non  capil,  &c,  and  'O  'Ivitoc,  &c 

'EAirJotc  lv  Ziimmv,  <iviX*[irriii  tt  Sovovrtc. — "  While  there  is  life  there 
is  hope,  when  we  are  dead  there  is  none."  .    / 

'EjioD  Bav6vros  jaia  /urBhrti  mpl. — "  When  I  am  dead,  may  earth  be  V 
mingled  with  fire,"  This  line,  from  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  " 
was  quoted  before  Nero,  who  immediately  added,  "  Immo,  iuov 
Jwtoc,"  "  Aye,  and  while  I  am  living,  too."  The  sentiment  is 
similar  to  "  Aprfc  mot  U  deluge?  a  saying  which  has  been  often 
attributed  to  Prince  Mettemich,  but  of  which  the  real  author  was 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  See  Notts  and  Queries,  vol.  hi.  p.  299, 
397. 

'EureiiTn  tot  \ijor  i  f<5/3oc.  Demades.— *  Fear  is  a  check  upon 
speech." 

'Er  apoimtf  nut  K&pv&at  QSiyytTai.  Prof. — "With  those  who  know 
no  melody  the  sparrow  even  is  musical."  The  Corydus  was  a 
lark  with  a  very  inferior  note,  found  near  Athens. 

'Ev    iXriotv  Xp4™«t   trofols    fy«v  ffiav.      EURIPIDES. — "  The    I 
should  possess  their  Uvea  in  nope."     See  NU  di 
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'Ev  vvkti  fiovXrj.  Prov. — "  In  the  night  there  is  counsel."  Similar 
to  our  saying,  "  I  will  sleep  upon  it"  The  French  have  it 
La  nuit  parte  eomeil.    See  In  nocte,  &c,  Oi  xP^»  &<*• 

'Ev  oivy  iXijBtia.  Prov. — "  In  wine  there  is  truth."  See  In  vmo 
Veritas. 

'Ev  6A/3<V  Skfka  iravra.  Theocr. — "With  a  fortunate  man  all 
things  are  fortunate.". 

'Ev  op^vo  Spaickrw  uiya  oOkvu.  Eurip. — "When  it  is  dark,  the 
coward  is  very  valiant" 

'Ev  wivOovtrt  ytkjLv.    Prov. — "  To  laugh  among  those  who  weep." 
<^r  'Ev  rtf  fpoviiv  yap  fifiHv,  tjitaroQ  fiioQ.    SOPHOCL. — u  To  know  nothing 
***     is  the  happiest  life."    M  Fools  and  children  lead  merry  lives," 
says  the  old  proverb. 

"Evcort  k&v  pvputiKi  kolv  <rlpta>  x9^v*    Prov, — "  The  ant  and  the  worm 
even  have  their  wrath.      See  Habet  et,  &c. 
\I^Evvovq  ra  Kaiva  role  irakai  riKfiaiptrau     SOPHOCL,— "  A  wise  man 
^     gathers  from  the  past  what  is  to  come." 

*E$«  j&Awv  KaOtieBat. — "  To  keep  out  of  shot,"  i.  e.,  out  of  danger. 

'Eiraiptrai  yap  /utgov,  *va  /uZgov  triay.  MENANDER. — "  He  is  raised 
the  higher  that  he  may  fall  the  heavier."  Or,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  "  Raised  up  on  high  to  be  hurled  down  below.'*  See  Celt* 
graviore*  &c. 

Eri  (ravrtf  n}v  <rt\rivtjv  cadiXccic.  Prov. — a  You  are  drawing  down 
the  moon  upon  yourself."  Of  similar  meaning  to  our  saying, 
"  You  are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back." 

'EpSoi  ric,  fj»  fraaroc  tiitiri  ™  x"?**  Prov* — u  Let  each  betake  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  which  he  understands."    See  Ne  sutor,  &c. 

'Ec  Tpoiav  ictipwptvai  $\0ov  *  AgaMi.  Theoc. — "  By  trying,  the  Greeks 
got  to  Troy."     See  Conando,  &c.  (App.) 

"Erepov  n  lirrl  rtf  v<f  (fctupctv,  tai  role  rov  ottuaroQ  dirarifXotc  fyipaoa'. 
Eunapiu8. — "  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  with  the  mind,  and  an- 
other to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  oody,  so  apt  to  deceive." 

Eutaipw  6  ftfjHv  ixptiXtoy.  Prov. — "  Happy  is  ne  who  owes  nothing." 
"  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger." 

Evdovn  kvotoq  aipet.  Prov. — "  The  net  of  the  sleeper  catches  fish." 
God's  blessings  come  unseen. 

EC-pijea. — "  I  have  found  it"  The  exclamation  of  Archimedes  the 
philosopher,  when  he  discovered  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  golden  crown  made  for  King  Hiero,  from  the  space 
which  it  should  occupy  in  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  an 
ironical  sense. 

EvpijKa  5  ovk  ilnrow. — "  I  have  found  what  I  did  not  seek."  I 
have  got  more  than  I  bargained  for. 

Evrvxia  iroXvpXog.    Prov. — "  Success  has  many  friends.B 

E^cc  n  yap  okfitoQ  ov  fitiova  <p06vov.  Pindar.-—"  The  successful  man 
is  attended  with  no  small  envy." 


*E^p*C  yap  jun  telvoc  o»ii^  'Atiao  ri\jaiv, 

Oc  v'  Iripov  piv  nv9p  ivl  f  pioix,  dXXo  It  fi&Zg.     HOMER. 

— "Hateful  to  me  as  the  gates  of  hell  ie  he  who  conceals  one 
thing  in  his  mind,  and  uttets  another." 
BjcOpuv  atufa  S&pa  tail  Mimpa.  Sope.— "  The  gifts  of  eneraiea  are 
not  gifts,  and  are  worthless." 


•t  oUa,  &c. 

7.iv  paviXiv,  Til  /iiv  ittSXa.  xai  i^xofilvaic  cat  ivtfitrois 
*A/i/ii  Zitaif  rtl  Si  liivi  cat  t!rx<>>">"»C  iwakUote. 
— "  Father  Jove,  grant  us  good,  whether  we  pray  for  it  or  not ; 
and  avert  from  us  evil,  even  though  we  pray  for  it."     A  prayer, 
by  an  unknown  poet,  highly  commended  by  Plato. 
"Unaak'd,  what  good  thou  knowest,  grant, 

What  ill,  though  ask'd,  deny."    Pope's  Universal  Prayer. 

ZrjWAc,  Boric  ijvrixieiv  lit  ritva.  Equip. — "  The  man  is  to  be  en- 
vied who  has  been  fortunate  with  his  children." 

Zuij  tat  ^myi). — "  My  life  and  soul."  Words  of  endearment,  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  and  Martial  as  used  by  the  courtesans  and 
demireps  of  imperial  Home. 

Z&ni*  ali%  «c  OiXupiY,  &X\'  it  IwapiBa.—"  We  live,  not  as  we  would, 
out  as  we  can." 

H. 

'H  r^uso*  ifiiipo^,  fi  ii  ippv"  Ayuporoc.  Eukip. — "  My  tongue  has 
sworn,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn."    The  words  of  Medea. 

"B  *n<rra,  f)  *&<rra.— "  As  little  as  possible,  or  as  pleasant  aa  pos- 
sible."    Said  by  jEsop  to  Solon  of  the  language  necessary  to  be 

Vosed  by  courtiers,  .  I 

H  mfiac  *vyi  Aa  ^XIvv  fliu. — "The  fountain  of  wisdom  flows   — 4> 

through  books."  I 

*H  ray  9  iirl  rir.— "  Either  this  or  upon  this."  The  words  of  a 
Spartan  mother  on  presenting  her  son  with  a  shield,  enjoining 
hira  either  to  bring  it  back  from  battle  or  to  be  brought  home, 
slain,  upon  it 

'Biiarav  dcowrun  faMtMC-    XenopHON.-    "  The  sweetest  of  all  sounds 

'H\i£  flXuta  ripni. — "Like  pleases  like."  A  proverb  quoted  by 
Pliny  and  Aristotle.    See  Ououy,  &c 

G. 
eaturoc  arpof&mirrot.    EuKD?.— "  Death  will  hear  of  no  excuse." 


? 
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Gt6c  U  lifixatriiQ.  Lucian. — "  A  god  from  the  clouds."    See  Deut  ex 

machind.    (App.) 
G«dc  17  dvai&tta.    Prov.—"  Impudence  is  a  goddess." 

9f«  tovXivuv  ovk  ikivOiptag  fibvov,  dXXd  cat  /3a<nX«iar  apuvov.  PHTLO 
JuDjEU8. — "To  serve  God  is  better,  not  only  than  liberty,  but  even 
than  a  kingdom."  It  has  been  remarked  that  these  words  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  col- 
lect for  Peace,—"  Whose  service  is  perfect  freedom." 


I. 

'larpl,  Otpaicivoov  <navr6v. — "  Physician,  heal  thyself."    See  Luke 

iv.  23. 
*Ifywv  if/ivSia  iroXXd  \iyuv  Mfiouriv  bpdia, 

*ltytv  £',  tvr  lOiXuptv,  <k\rj6ia  pvOqoaeOai.     HESIOD. 

— "  We  know  how  to  utter  many  fictions  similar  to  truths,  and 

we  know,  when  we  choose,  how  to  convey  the  truth  in  fables." 
'Itpbv  »}  (rvpPovXi)  lonv. — "  Counsel  is  a  divine  thing." 
'IXcdf  KaKtHv.  Prov. — "  An  Iliad  of  woes." 
"IiTTry  yfjpdtrKOvri  rd  pit  ova  jcujcX'  iiri/3aXXe. — u  Impose  lighter  tasks 

on  trie  aged  courser."     See  Solve  senescentem,  &c. 
*lxMc  I*  rvc  w^aXpc  5£«v  dyxerat.  Prov. — "  Fish  begins  to  stink  at 

the  head."    The  corruption  of  a  state  is  first  discernible  in  the 

higher  classes. 

K. 

KaSftda  viwy. — "A  Cadmeean  victory."    A  victory  in  which  the 

conqueror  suffered  as  much  as  the  conquered. 
Kat  ydp  rat  filXtroc  rb  irXiov  fori  goXq. — "  For  even  honey  in  excess 

becomes  gall."     See  115 v  yip,  &c. 
Kat  1<tti    Kal    6  &pxwv  toXIwc  fti/w>c,  cat  oi  apx<$/tcvoi  wapairXrfou^. 

Max.  Tyrius. — "  The  ruler  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  state  as 

those  who  are  ruled."    He  must  equally  obey  the  laws. 
Kat  Tcr&xbc  im»>x<jif9ovLn.    Hesiod. — "  Even  a  beggar  is  envied  by 

a  beggar."    "  *Tis  one  beggar's  woe  to  see  another  by  the  door 

go."    "  Two  of  a  trade,"  &c. 

— KatpoTo  Xaj3u>ftc0a,  ov  irpomSvra 

'EffTiv  tXuv,  Zririiv  dk  irapaOotgavra,  /laratov.     GltEO.  NAZ. 

— "  Let  us  seize  opportunity ;   for  as  it  comes  we  may  catch  it, 

but  when  it  has  passed  'tis  vain  to  seek  it" 
Kaipbv  yvStQi. — "  Know  your  opportunity."    A  saying  of  Pittacus, 

one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
Kaiptp  Xarptvtiv,  pti&  dwinvtuv  avtuoiai.     Prov. — "  To  go  with  the 

times,  and  not  to  blow  against  the  winds." 


Kara  niptia  V  iSrjm.  Hesjod. — "  Evil  gains  are  as  bad  as  a 
loss."  "  Ill-gotten  goods  seldom  prosper.''  See  Mi)  ™«i,  &c. 

KaroTc  ofiiXuv,  ■'  atiroc  l*0^<rp  satof.  MbjjanDKR. — "  If  you  associate 
with  the  wicked,  you  will  become  wicked  yourself."  See  ♦8ii- 
poiw  {fi,h  &c. 

KoicdC  lipaKOf  itirbv  W».    Prou. — "  Bad  crow,  bad  egg."   See  Mala 

ffallina,  &c,  AW  imbeUtm,  &C. 
KaXuc  linvfiv  /laXXoir  4  irXoirritv  Btti.     Me.NANDEH. — "  Wish  rather 

to  be  well  spoken  of  than  to  be  rich." 

Krifii^Dt  col  ^wpuusu  mXAwy  uvwv  dvariSirat  ^opWa.    Pror. — "  The 

camel,  even  when  mangy,  bears  the  burdens  of  many  asses." 
Kar  IKoxvy- — "  Pre-eminently,'1  or,  as  the  French  say,  Par  txett- 

Kararqcd  h  vpivoc,  «••  yijpamn  rovra,      ARISTOTLE. — "  Time  Wears 

away,  and  everything  grows  old." 
Kariiiriv  leprijc  ijtuc. — "  You  are  come  after  the  feast." 
K  Wi  i  vuriioas  i  li  ntifiiit  i-rSKuXtv. — "  The  conqueror  mourns, 

but  the  conquered  is  undone."    See  Fist  oietut,  &c,  Xatyuis 

K.oii'a  wafl.,  limn'  i  (5io;  rpfyoc,  Srrarot  SX|3oc.  PHOCYLIDES. 
— "Misfortunes  are  common  to  all;  life  is  a  wheel,  and  prosperity 
unstable." 

Koinl  T-d  rim  fiXuv.  Prim. — "The  goods  of  friends  are  in  com- 
mon.".  A  saying  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 

Koi.^ij  yij  tovtov  raXurrm. — "  May  the  earth  be  light  upon  him." 
A  common  epitaph  with  the  Greeks.     See  Sti  tm  hrra,  &c. 

Kpitouon,  iftenv  iarra  xatbv  yivof,  fy  tatiarav 

'E/ifiivai  ibyivit^v.  GREG.  NAZ. 

— "  Tt  is  better  to  be  the  best  of  a  low  family,  than  the  worst  of  a 

KpiSffnuv  Tin  (rof  iq  roi  luyaXtK  &ptri)c.  Theognis. — "  Wisdom  is 
better  even  than  great  valour." 

Kpiirruv  f,  ^-povoia  rqc  /ura/UXiias.  Dion.  HaUC. — "  Precaution 
is  better  than  repentance." 

Kpqrtc  4ii  \f,iiarai,  turd  Bqpta,  yanripte  ipyaL — "  The  Cretans  are  al- 
ways liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies."  An  hexameter  line  quoted 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  EpUtU  to  Titia,\.  12,  from  « a  prophet "  of  the 
Cretans,  supposed  to  have  been  the  poet  Epimenides. 

lilof. — "  Glory,"  or  "  applause."  "  Kudos"  Das  almost  become  a 
dictionary  word  in  our  language. 

KtTHwoKpiffrije. — "  A  splitter  of  cummin."  A  stingy  miserable 
"  skinflint "  was  thus  called  by  the  Athenians  ;  ana  the  word  is 
used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Theocritus  and  Athensus.  The 
name  "  cymini  lector,"  was  however  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a 
person  nicely  scrupulous,  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  was 
thus  called  for  his  diligence  in  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the 
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causes  that  came  before  him.     Lord  Bacon  gives  the  name 

"  cymini  tectores  "  to  learned  triflere. 
Kvvoc  ofifiar  fx**.    Homer, — "  Haying  the  eyes  of  a  dog,"  L  e* 

an  impudent  face. 
Kvpu  ikkqoov. — "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."    See  Kyrie  eleiton. 

A. 

Aayuc  KaOtMw. — "  A  sleeping  hare."    One  who  sleeps  with  his 

eyes  open.    Like  our  saying,  "  Catch  a  weasel  asleep." 
Aauwdbta  fyovrcc  Siatiwrovaiv  dXXqXotf.     PLATO. — u  Those  who  have 

lamps  will  pass  them  to  others." 
Aapmg  ipwrijOcic  wwc  J*rij<raro  rbv  wXovrov,  oh  gaXf  ir£ft  tyif,  rbv  pkyav, 

rbv  ft  fipa%bv  l*iir6vwc  ral  foaftwc.     PLUTARCH.— M  Lam  pis  being 

asked  how  he  had  made  nis  money,  replied,  *  Much  without 

difficulty,  but  a  little  slowly  and  laboriously."* 
A  aw  pi)  wUrrtvt,  iroXvrpoirlc  lonv  IfukoQ.— »a  Trust  not  the  populace, 

the  multitude  is  versatile." 
Ai9og  Kv\gvS6fuvoc  rb  Qvkoc  oh  irouT.  Prov. — "  A  rolling  stone  gathers 

no  moss." 
Ai/ioc  Zl  iroWwv  yiyvtrai  &£<&*raXoc.  Prov. — "  Hunger  is  the  teacher 

of  many."    See  Magister  artis,  &c. 
— — AotioptioQai  b*  oh  wpkicti 

"Avdpag  iroujrdf,  wairtp  4proxfc»XiAac*         ARI8TOFHANE8. 

— "  It  does  not  become  poets  to  abuse  one  another,  like  old  wives 
who  sell  cakes." 
Av\vov  dpOivrog,  yyvlj  ira<ra  >)  ahrti,    Prov. — M  When  the  light  is  out 
every  woman  is  alike."    Like  the  French  "  La  nuit   tout  let 
chats  8ont  grit? 

M. 

Mavrcc  b*  Apurrog  5<mc  tUatu  caX&c.— • "  He  is  the  best  prophet  who 
makes  the  best  guesses." 

Mfiya  ^t/3Xiov  fikya  cac6v.  Callim. — M  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil." 

MeyaXrj  ir6Xic  fuydkti  toi^i'ia.  Prov. — "  A  great  city  is  a  great  soli- 
tude." To  those  wno  have  no  friends  m  it  The  sentiment  is 
finely  expanded  by  Byron  {Childe  Harold,  c.  ii.  st.  26). 

MeyaXiyv  irapffcatpoc  ijflovi)  rucrtt  /3Xc£/3>jv* 

*E£  qdovifc  yap  <f>wrat  rb  fltwrrvxttv.         MENANDER. 

— "  Ill-timed  pleasure  produces  great  evil ;  for  misfortune  springs 

from  pleasure." 

MirA  7T(5Xf/iov  1}  trvfiuaxla.  Prov. — "  After  the  war,  aid."  Similar  to 
our  proverb,  "  After  death,  the  doctor." 

Mlrpov  apurrov. — "  Moderation  is  best"  A  saying  of  the  philosopher 
Cleobulus. 
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Hirpfi  itmp  rfvomc,  lifHrpaic  jta&H-  lAwnc.    Pmb. — "They  drink 

their  water  by  measure,  but  eat  their  cake  without."     Said  of 
people  who  are  "  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish." 
Mrj  >'t  rijv  oupiov  ayo/JaXXoe"  i)  ydp  aiaiav  oili  iror»  Xapfiavti  ri\oc. 
St.  Ckbysostom. — "  Put  not  off  till  to-morrow ;  for  to-morrow 
admits  no  fulfilment"    Ae  we  say,  "  To-morrow  never  comes." 

rtjc  uyuiof.     Gheg.  Naz. — "  Let  us  not  forget  the  tempest  in  the 
calm,  or  sickness  in  the  moments  of  health." 

Mr,  yivoiro.— ■  God  forbid."    Rom.  in.  31,  atque  alibi. 

Mtj  rani  apiaivuV  tat*  tip&a  la  Unfttr.  HESIOD. — "Make  not 
evil  gains;  evil  gains  are  equal  to  a  loss."     See  'E«  tmv,&o. 

Mtj  iim  Ka/utpivuv. — "  Do  not  disturb  Camarina."  An  injunction  of 
Apollo  respecting  a  pestiferous  marsh.     "  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

Mrj  ci'vii  taicbv  iv  mi'/uvov.  Prov. — "  Disturb  not  an  evil  that  is  well 
placed* 

Mij  iraiSl  iiixatfa*.    Prov. — "  Do  not  give  a  sword  to  a  child." 

Hij  irip  iiri  irirp.     Prov. — "  Add  not  fire  to  fire." 

Miji-Uhimv;— "Any  news?"    See  Acti  xvii.  21. 

Mti&r  ayav. — "  Not  too  much  of  anything."  A  saying  ascribed  by 
Pliny  the  Elder  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  Chiton  the  Lace- 
daemonian ;  but  by  other  authorities  to  Solon,  to  Thalea,  and  to 
Stratodemus  of  Tegea.     See  A"e  quid  rtunu, 

HqJiv  Syav-  anptp  viyra  raiaiim  uXd. — "Not  too  much  of  any- 
thing :  everything  is  good  at  the  proper  time."  An  ancient  in- 
scription by  Sodanius  the  son  of  Eperatus. 

Mnviw  diifc,  Aid,  IltjXij.riJsap  'A^iXqoc 

OMopitw,  tj  fiufC  'Axmaic  <SATi'  lQi)'i-        HoMEB. 
— "  Sing,  O  goddess,  the  destructive  wrath  of  Achilles,  Peleui' 
son,  which  wrought  for  the  Greeks  innumerable  woes."     The  be- 
ginning of  Homer's  Iliad, 

Mtj"ip  rtfc  Wttoc  >i  iipyla.    Ignatius. — "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of 


Mia  yip  larl  irpAc  r^yijv  &a$a\sta,  ri  uij  ro«nrra*ic  avrijv  iriift&trai. 
— "  One  way  of  making  sure  against  fortune  is  not  to  try  her  too 
often."    A  saying  of  Diodes  of  Carve  tus,  quoted  by  Seneca. 


a  XiXiAli)i  tap  ob  itmiZ.    Prov. — "  One  swallow  does  not  make  the 

spring." 
MinC  Tdp  x"P^t  aaOtr^s  fuxti-     EuBiF. — "  The  battle  is  weak  that 

is  waged  with  one  hand,"     "  Two  to  one  is  odds.". 
Mixpa  rpapatric  Ion  roi  irpn£oi  ftuewc. — "  A  slight  pretence  suffices 

for  doing  evil." 
MnpAv  natbv,  piya  AyaOAv.    Prov. — "A  small  evil  is  a  great  good." 

MwiS  <ro+umjv  Boric  aba  oviy  aofot.—"  I  hate  the  wise  man  who  U 

not  wise  for  himself." 
Movoc i  aefbc  IXiiBipot,  tat  n&t  Afpar  JouXoc.-  -"  The  wise  man  alone 
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is  free ;  every  fool  is  a  slave.*'    A  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  quoted 
by  Cicero. 

N. 

Navfyyo^c  oforfipov,  Iwtl  ir\6oc  itrriv  dSijkSg.  PHOCYUD. — "  Pity  the 
shipwrecked  sailor,  for  a  life  at  sea  is  full  of  uncertainty.'9 

"StKphv  larpivtiv  rat  ykoovra  povBirtiv  rahr6v.     Prov. — "  You  might 

as  well  physic  the  aead  as  advise  an  old  man." 

Ncog  tfiirtipoc  ovk  l<rri*  wXrjBog  ydp  %p6vov  irotifvti  rrfv  Ipirtiptav.  ARIS- 
TOTLE.— "  Youth  has  no  experience ;  for  it  is  length  of  years  that 
gives  experience." 

Nqinoc  &C  rd  Irotfia  \iwvv  r9  dvirotpa  inHueti.  HesIOD. — "  He  is  a 
fool  who  leaves  a  certainty  to  pursue  an  uncertainty." 


IS. 

Ztviuv  U  rt  9vuoq  upiarog.    Prov. — u  In  hospitality  it  is  the  spirit 

that  is  the  chief  thing."    "  Welcome  is  the  best  cheer." 
EvXov  dyKvkop  obtikiror'  6p66v.    Prov. — "Wood  that  grows  warped 

never  can  be  straightened." 
£i>v  r<f  tiKaiqt  ydp  fiky*  titan  QpovtTv.   SOPHOCLE8. — "  In  a  just  cause 

we  may  assume  confidence." 
Evptlv  tTTixtipttv  Xiovra.  Plato. — "  To  attempt  to  shave  a  lion."   A 

task  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 


O. 

'0  avOotatroQ  ivtpytrbg  iri^vcwf.     ANTONINUS. — "  Man  is  bom  to  do 

good." 
'O  (Hog  av9puKoig  Xoyurpov  cat  dpiOfiov  itlrat  tcavv.      EpICHARMUS. 

— "  The  life  of  man  stands  much  in  need  of  calculation  and 
number." 

*0  ydp  SiaiTtJTTJQ  TO  £7Tt£tWg  00$,  6  8k  BuCCHTTTJQ   TOV    VOfiOV.       ARISTOTLE. 

— "  The  arbitrator  looks  to  equity,  the  judge  to  law." 
'O  yap  OtOQ  fikiirtt  <re,  frXrjtriov  irapu>v, 

Og  rdig  tiucaiotc  fjSirai,  k  ov  rddiKOiQ.     MENANDER. 

— "  For  God  beholds  thee,  being  near  at  hand,  who  is  pleased 

with  just  deeds,  and  not  with  unjust." 
'O  &  o\/3oc  ob  j3lji«oc,  aXX'  tyifitpoc.    Euripides. — "  Happiness  is 

not  lasting,  but  only  for  a  day." 
O  l\axi<TTwv  StSptvog  lyyiora  0«wv. — "  He  who  wants  the  least  is 

nearest  the  gods."    A  saying  of  Socrates,  quoted  by  Xenophon. 

See  'Ey<l>  di  vo/u£w,  &c. 
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'O  'IvJoc  lU^at  n}K  pv'iavoim  iXiyiOu     PhaLaRIS. — "The   Indian 

elephant  heedeth  not  the  fly," 
'0   irnc  irpiiru  Ivviruv  ri  titaia   xpavaf.       SOPHOCL. — "Any    time 

is  the  proper  one  for  saying  what  is  just" 

O  iropic  ir  abnf  -rtp.&pii  ri)v  olmiav.  Men  ANDES.- ■"  The  wise 
man  carries  with  him  his  wealth."  See  the  Fable  of  "  Simonides 
preserved  by  the  gods."  Fhttdru*.  b.  v.  f.  21.  See  Omnia 
men,  fa. 
'O  ffo0ue  oiUv  irparrii  rou  «Mo*ifiii»  vipif. — "  The  wise  man  does 
nothing  for  the  purpose  of  being  well  thought  of."    He  practises 

0  ipiuyuv  puXov  aXfiira  fcvja.  Prov. — "  He  who  shuns  the  mill- 
stone shuns  the  mesJ."  "No  mill  no  meal."  See  Qui  vital 
moiam,  fa. 

'0  x°'fc  tj&rnt  cjirpoic  toi  fopfldpip. — "The  swine  delights  in  dung 
and  filth."     A  line  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

Olaiiroi  iripi  rwv  avr&v  j-orr  aiiroif  r&  abra. — "The  same  persons 
saying  the  same  things  to  the  same  persons,  about  the  same 
things."  A  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Grangssus,  a  comment- 
ator on  Juvenal,  illustrative  of  the  drudgery  of  the  pedagogue. 
Observe  the  declension  of  abrbf,  in  the  Nominative,  Genitive, 
Dative,  and  Accusative  cases.     See  aic  tpapfiii,  fa. 

01  yap  jcacoi.  laciovc  Irruva&utw.  Philostbatus. — "  The  bad,  when 
praised,  become  still  worse." 

Oi  yip  TrvioiTtc  ptyAXa,  roii£  rptiwrovc  \6yovc 

Uirpw(  pipBinn  rir  iXaaaomv  vr6.  EURIFID. 

— "  Those  who  have  high  notions  dislike  a  better  reason  given 

by  an  inferior." 

0!  yip  JroXAol  paMov  ipiyon-ai  rov  KipSovs,  i)  tik  ripijt.  ARISTOTLE. 
— "  The  multitude  are  more  desirous  of  gain  than  of  honour." 

Oi  Scpoimt  oiuiTrp  rirown.  Pror. — "  Those  who  are  thirsty  drink  in 
silence."    People  who  are  in  earnest  make  few  professions. 

Oi  rXiiont  natal. — "  Most  people  are  bad."  A  saying  of  Bias  the 
philosopher,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

Oi  iroXAoi. — "The  many."    The  multitude. 

OVr)  ttj  fiWuv  yrvuj  Toi!,lt  ml  ivlpur.  Homke. — "  The  generations 
of  men  are  as  leaves." 

OUot  Xioimc,  lr  p&xf  i~  Hutvittf.  Abistoph. — "  Lions  at  home,  bnt 
foxes  in  battle." 

OIfov  Karlovrae  InxMtvm-  linj.  Herodot.— "  When  the  wine  sinks, 
the  words  swim."  Fecundi  entices  quern  turn  fecere  diiertam  t 
Hob. 

Olt*  m  ffparoi  ilm.   HokTEB.— "  Snch  as  men  are  now-a-rlays.' 

OIoc  o  0ios,  n>I«c  o  Myoc  Prov.—"  As  the  life  is,  so  will  be  the  Ian 
euage."  Like  the  Scotch  proverb,  "  What  can  you  have  from  a 
hog  but  a  grunt?"   ■  Out  ot  the  abundance  of  the  heart,"  fa. 
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'Oppa  y^ 

Ao/iwv  vou{Cai  fli<nroVov  frapowtav.         /ESCHYLUS. 

— "  For  I  take  the  presence  of  the  master  to  be  the  eye  of  the 

house."     See  Ovtikv  oSr«  frcoivu,  &c. 
"O/iotov  6/io«V  f&ov.    Prov. — "  Like  loves  like."    Similar  to  our 

proverb,  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.*    See  "HXi£,  &c. 
'OuoicJriyc  rife  *XoYi|roc  wnip.    Pr<w.— a  Likeness  is  the  mother  of 

love." 
*Ov  ol  Biol  fikovaiv  Airolvqmca  vioc.-— a  He  whom  the  gods  love,  dies 

young."    A  fragment  of  Menander.     See  Quern  eft   dU%gunty 

&c. 
"Ovov  yivtoBai  Kptirrov,  fj  rohc  gfipovac 

'Op£v  ^avrov  (wvrac  f  *i^avi<mpov.         MeNANDER. 

— "  Better  to  be  born  an  ass,  than  to  see  worse  men  than  one- 
self living  in  a  more  exalted  station." 
'Ovoc  iv  m9tiKo*Q.     Prov.~—u  An  ass  among  apes."    See  Aemui 

inter,  &c. 
mOvov  ohod  rtjklav  oh  iroui.    Prov. — "  An  ass's  tail  will  not  make  a 

sieve.      So  our  proverb,  "  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 

sow's  ear." 
'Ovov  ir6ieac  giyrctc. — u  You  are  seeking  wool  from  an  ass." 
"Ovy  Wc  IXtyt  pvOov  6  ft  tA  &ra  Uivu. — "  Some  one  related  a  fable 

to  an  ass,  and  he — wagged  his  ears."    "  Throw  not  your  pearls 

before  swine." 
"Opa  rfAoc  imkoov  piov. — "Regard  the  end  of  a  long  life."    The 

words  of  Solon  to  Qroesus.     See  Respite  finem. 
"Opoc  6pei  oh  piyvvrcu.    Prov. — "Mountain  will  not  mingle  with 

mountain."    See  Mons  cum  monte,  &c. 
'Opw  y&p  r&v  AvBpw'rw  ovtiva  dvafidprtirov  bUaTiXovvra.     XeNOFH. 

— "  For  I  find  no  man  always  free  from  faults." 
"Oc  b*  av  trXtlvT  ?xv»  <ro$wraroQ.    Eurip. — "  He  that  possesses  the 

most  is  the  wisest." 
"Oc  rt  tro\h  vXdci'wv  fieXiroc  KaraXapofxkvoto.     HOMER. — "  Sweeter  it 

is  by  far  tnan  flowing  honey."    Said  of  the  so-called  pleasures  of 
revenge. 
"Orav  y&p  IK  aT&vr&v  (rwtKnfAprjrai,  Udtrrtft  ttovfov  yivtrai  rb  lirirayfuu 

St.  Chrysostom. — "  When  all  contribute,  the  proportion  of  each 
is  lightly  borne." 
"Orav  ft  iuifiw  dvdpi  iropehvy  Kcued, 

:   Tdv  vow  l(3Xenf/t  irp&rov. 

•■•  — "When  a  divinity  would  bring  ruin  on  a  man,  he  first  de- 
i  >.      '•'  •/  prives  him  of  his  senses."    A  fragment  of  Euripides,  quoted  by 
/•'  .  A  >  t^thenagoras.   'See  At  dannon,  &c,  Quern  Jupiter,  &c.,  and  Quo* 
\    i       Dew,  &c. 

Wri^^  ^^  °"v  y'BVOtTO  fo6vrjiia  thytvkc.  iv  AvSpAmv  Afropovfuvotc  rQv  tuff 
1  *  f  *      tfnipav  dvayxaiwy.    Dion.  Halicakn.— "  No  generous  thoughts 


Ou  ydp  av  rorc  tfifttv  ii-vair'  3.v  fiia  Xox/iij  tXirrne  llti.    ARIBTOI'H. 

— "  One  thicket  could  never  find  support  for  two  thieves.™ 
Ov  yap  isri  TriirpuJf  iEtruaat  tl  iriwparrai  ro*c  aXXoTf,  av  fitj  rap'  vpuv 

aurwv  n-pcSrov  iirdpln  rd  Astra.      DEMOSTH. — "  You    must  not 

severely  scrutinize  the  actions  of  others,  unless  you  have  first 

done  your  duty  yourselves." 
Ou  yap  irii  Tic  tov  yoW  auric  dviym.      HoMEK. — "Far  no  man  yet 

living  has  been  certain  of  his  own  offspring."    Somewhat  similar 

(o  our  proverb,  "  Tis  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father." 
Ob  yap  rd  ovdjinrn  riarie  Tmr  xaayuAmr  lari,  ri  li  lrpaypara  col  rSy 

oi/ofidriui'.   Dm  CiiRYBOST. — "It  is  not  names  that  gain  credit  for 

things,  but  things  for  names." 
oi  yKuoic  nXAil  7rpS£ic. — "  Not  theory  but  practice." 

Oi  Xiyuv  ln*6c,  aXXil  myav  allrraroe.     EpiCHASMns. — "  Not  clever 

at  speaking,  but  unable  to  hold  his  tongue." 

Oi  Xojruv  iitrat  'EXXdc  dXX'  Ipymr.— "  Greece  Btands  in  need,  not  of 
words,  but  deeds." 

o;.n  'n.msXrjc  jTpoc  Ho.  Prov. — "Not  even  Hercules  against  two." 
See  ATe  Hereukt,  &c. 

Ob  wavrtv  (tripos  tie  K6p,vBovlaff  A  irAo5».— "  It  is  not  every  man's  lot 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Corinth."     See  Non  cuivii  honrini,  &c. 

Oi  #i\«  aayyiinaOai  favraaia  ri  tnl  iXifiua.  StnES. — "  Appear- 
ances and  reality  do  not  always  agree." 

Oil   XI"}    wovvuylliv  ftiitUI  Povkrifapov  arlpa.      HoMEtt. — "  A   IDBIl    in 

authority  must  not  pass  nil  the  night  in  sleep." 
Out'  i<  ^01  oira  aiv  y\S,aaoi  titta  It  orofutr'  iliv.     HoHER.— "  Not  if  I 

had  ten  tongues  and  ten  mouths." 
Oil'  In  piv  miilit  5rort  yoivaai  wanriimmr.     Homer. — "No  more 

do  his  children  cling  to  his  knees  and  call  him  father."     See 

Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  St.  6. 
Otili  yip  o  Zfic 

Ouff  Paw  trarrat  Mint  oGt>  itijuv.     TtTKOOT.  ,j 

— "  For  not  even  Jove  can  please  all,  whether  he  rains  or  whether  j\ 

he  Ints  it  alone." 
Obtlts  tijti  ottuiXhoc  (a!  JTlfiof  loiif  laru     Epictetus. — "No  one  is 

Vi  ickea  without  loss  anii  punishment."     The  punishment  at  least 

of  an  evil  conscience.     See  Prima  et,  tec 


raxiwt  linaioc  w.     MeXAHDER. — "  No  just  D 
ever  became  rich  all  at  once." 
Oitiy    ydp    roi"    rdirpiv    fvptTtabrtpov.     G&EO.    NaZIANBEN.— "  For 
there  is  nothing  more  inventive  than  suffering.*      "  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invenlion." 

ObSlv  oi'toi  malrti  rbr  lirirov  iic  ffaaAttae  AfQakufy.     PUTIABCllu — 
"  Nothing  fattens  the  horse  so  much  as  the  master's  eye," 
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OMiv  Trpoc  ivoQ. — "  Nothing  to  do  with  the  subject"  See  Nihil  ad 
versum. 

Owe  flv  ykvoiro  XWP'C  E«rdXd  rat  card, 

'AXX'  fori  nc  <ri/ycpae«c,  &<rr*  tyeiv  caX«c. 

— "  There  cannot  be  good  without  evil,  but  there  is  a  mixture,  in 
order  that  things  may  go  well."  A  quotation  from  Euripides  by 
Plutarch.    See  Nemo  estt  &c. 

OiiK  av  wpiaifirjv  rovro  rtrpijuivov  x«^*oD. — "  I  would  not  buy  it  for  a 
brass  farthing  with  a  hole  in  it."    An  expression  of  contempt. 

Ovk  itvovfiat  fAvpiuv  tpa^jiutv  pirafxiXiiav- — "  I  shall  not  buy  repent- 
ance at  the  price  of  ten  thousand  drachmae."  The  answer  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  Lais,  the  courtesan, 
for  her  favours. 

Ovwort  tcoii)atiQ  rbv  raprivov  6p0a  /3a#<C«v.     ARISTOPH. — u  You  can 

never  bring  a  crab  to  walk  straight"    "  What  is  bred  in  the 

bone  will  never  be  out  of  the  flesh." 
Ovri  iravra,  o6n  iravry,  oCri  irapd  iravratv.    Prov. — M  Neither  every 

thing,  nor  every  where,  nor  from  every  body."    In  taking,  as  well 

as  giving,  consider  your  motives  on  every  occasion.    See  Quid 

de  quoque,  &c. 
Ovt6c  fori  yaXtutrtjc  yfpwv.    Menander. — "  A  shrewd  old  fox  this  !* 
OUrwc»  oit  iravTwot    0«oc  xapitvra  dcdaxnv 

'AvSpdaiv. Homer. 

— "  God  does  not  bestow  good  gifts  on  all  persons."    See  Nm 
omnia,  &c. 
Ovtw  %prl  n-ocety,  onu>z  ikchttoc  ric  f awry  Zwtioirat  rife  vfrijc  alruHnraroQ 
u>v.    Xenopii. — "We  must  so  exert  ourselves  that  each  may 
consider  himself  as  the  chief  contributor  to  the  victory." 

Oux,  tvdn  Aioc 

*O00aX/i6c"  fyyvc  <P  Ian  Kal  irapwv  irSvtp. 

— "  The  eye  of  God  sleeps  not :  whatever  we  do,  he  is  present 

and  at  hand."     A  fragment  quoted^  by  Stobrcus. 

*O^Xoc  &<Tra9fiTiT6rarov  irpaypa  rwv  atr&vrtav  cat  aovvfrw-arov.  DE- 
MOSTHENES.— "  The  multitude  is  the  most  unstable  of  all  things 
and  the  most  destitute  of  sense."    See  Mobilium,  &c. 

'Otyk  9aip  aXkovfft  fivXoi,  aXeovai  ik  Xfirra.  Prov. — "  The  mill  of  the 
gods  grinds  late,  but  it  grinds  fine."  Severe  retribution  will 
overtake  us  at  last 


n. 

TlaBrifiara  fia9rjfiara. — "  Sufferings  are  lessons."  So  the  Latin,  n*- 
cumenta  documenta  :  and  our  proverb,  "  Bought  wit  is  the  best.** 
See  Td  $k  pot,  &c. 

JlaBwv  fo  n  vijmoQ  «yvw.    Hesiod. — "  Even  the  fool  knows  from 


experience."     Like  our  proverb,  "  Experience  is  the  mistress  of 

niv  yip  t&  iroXO  m\ipior  Tf  fiau.  HIPPOCRATES. — "  Everything  in 
excess  is  adverse  to  nature."      See  Kni   ydp,  &c,  and  Ne  quid 

Tlav  t6  atXiipbv  yaXtirwc  fiaXnr rtrat.  PLUTAKCH. — "  Everything  that 
has  once  hardened  receives  impressions  with  difficulty."  Said 
with  reference  to  youthful  minds.    See  Udiaa,&c. 

Ylarra  ivafrpiirrtiw  tbjier.     Prov. — "  To  haiard  every  throw." 

□dira  XiSov  iihi.-"  Turn  every  stone." 

Itaura  piv  niQapa  role  taOapuiQ.   Tit  L  15. — "  To  the  pure  all  thing! 

navTat  y  (*JXk«»,  olo  piyfjjrijc  X'*c     Pf0* — "  Attracting  all,  like 

a  loadstone." 
Zlavraiv  tl  paXtar'  ui'i^wm  oaurov. — "  But  most  of  all  respect  thy- 
self."    A  precept  from  the  Golden  Verses  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
Oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
Well  managed.  MlITON. 

UaoapvBiayfipurbreiv-iivBicilKniTuv  avp-pcpiSv.    DlO   CHRTSOSTOM. 

— "  To  have  partners  in  misfortune  is  some  comfort"    See  Hand 

tr/nara,  &c.,  and  Sulamtn  miieris,  &c. 
IIoc  iirri  voiiot  tvpinia  ply  mi  i&pov  fli«».    Demostil— "  Every  law 

is  a  gift  and  invention  of  the  gods." 
nSmi-  yip  iv  *pDvoCiri  oufiua^ii  tu^ij. — "  Good  fortune  ever  fights  on 

the  side  of  prudence.      Fragment  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet 

Sec  A  udentts  furluna,  &e. 

HeiSu  piv  ydp  ovnap,  tpt  P  law  ivrtpTivti.    PHOCTiJiiES.—"  Con- 
ciliation is  profitable,  but  strife  begets  strife." 
Tlivijc  n)v  yvmiica  v\ovaiav  \aQwv,  fvii  i'unrinfay ,  oil  fwrdbf  In. — "  A 

poor  man  who  takes  a  rich  wife  nas  a  ruler,  not  a  wife."     The 

words  of  Alexandrides,  as  quoted  by  Stobteus. 
n«p<S  ruxic  Syvoiav  lix'fSt  t*p*t».  Proc.—a  Endeavour  to  bear  the 

ignorance  of  fortune  with  patience." 
Ttijpit  iconic  jtiruw,  easav  r    iyaBbe.  ply   iviiaa.     HesIOD. — "A  bad 

neighbour  is  as  great  an  evil  as  a  good  one  is  a  blessing." 
Warn  xp n?"*'  °x«™>.  nri-rrif  &'  Uavaa.    Theogn.— "  By  trusting  I 

lost  money,  and  by  distrusting  I  saved  it." 
IlXdvi)  0iov  ri$i)"i  un^povinripov.     Prat.— "  Travelling  renders  life 

more  modest."    Those  who  have  travelled  are  less  likely  to  be 

conceited  than  those  who  have  never  left  their  own  country. 

"  Home-keeping  youth  hath  ever  homely  wits."     Shaksfeare. 
nXoiru  S  d(H7-i)  ml  iMoc  hnfiu.    Hesiod. — "  Virtue  and  glory  at- 
tend upon  wealth."     Sec  Et  genus,  &c. 
nXofo-ot  J  rqcV^xw  irXwwe  p Ivos  itrir  dXnefc.— "  The  wealth  of  the 

mind  is  the  only  true  wealth." 
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IloXXd  luralb  iei\ii  ruXiroc  Kai  X€t^°C  dxpov.  Prov.—"  Many  things 
happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  or,  as  we  say,  "  There  s 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.*1  See  Multa  ca- 
dunty  &c. 

n&X<u  pkv  BvtjroiQ  yXuwrai,  pia  &  dOavdrotmv. — "  The  inhabitants 
of  earth  have  many  tongues,  those  of  heaven  but  one."  A  trans- 
lation of  MuU<b  terricolis,  &c,  which  see. 

IloXAajCi  cat  gvuiraffa  ir<5Xi$  xaxov  dv$p6$  Inavpti.  HESIOD. — u  Full  oft 
does  a  whole  city  suffer  from  one  bad  man." 

IToXXar*  core  rqircupoc  dvilp  pdXa  Katptov  tltriv. — "  Full  oft  has  even 
a  labouring  man  spoken  very  much  to  the  purpose."  Otherwise 
read,  noXXdict  rot  rat  /tupo?  dvijp  KaraKaipiov  dirt,  "Often  has  a 
fool  spoken  to  the  purpose." 

TloXXdc  av  tvpotQ  prfxavde,  yvvq  ydp  tl.  Eurip. — "  You  can  discover 
many  a  contrivance,  for  you  are  a  woman.*' 

IloXXdmc  Jon?  t6  <pvXu$ai  rayaQd  rov  KrifaatrBai  xaXfirwrfpov  ilvat. 

Demosthenes. — "  It  often  seems  -more  difficult  to  preserve  a 

blessing  than  to  obtain  it." 
IToXXdccc,  &  Uokv&aiiit,  rd  fxrj  xa\d  KaXd  frifavrau      THEOCRITUS. — 

"  Often,  0  Polyphemus,  does  that  which  is  not  fair  appear  fair 

(in  the  eyes  of  love)."    See  DecipUfrons,  &c. 

Amatorem  quod  arnica 

Turpia  decipiunt  cacum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  hoc 
Delectant ;  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnce.  Hor. 

IToXXoi  Si  7roXXot»c  rjvltfffav  r^rj  rat  tdurfrag  Kai  iroXctf,  i*p%  wv  avZqOsvrw 

rd  n'tyiara  rard  iiraQov.     XENOPHON. — M  Many  a  one  before  now 

has  been  the  making  of  both  persons  and  cities,  from  whom, 

when  they  have  waxed  strong,  ne  has  received  the  greatest  of 

injuries.'' 
IToXXoi  Qp^ofi6\oL,  iravpot  Bi  n  pdvrtfQ  dyop€£. — "  There  are  many 

sootlisayers,  but  few  prophets." 
UoXXoi  fiaOrjral  Kpiirrovt^  tiSaoKdXuv. — "  Many  scholars  are  better 

than  their  teachers.''    Quoted  by  Cicero  from  an  unknown  poet 
IToXXoi  rpa-rrsZriQ,  owe  dXrfieiac,  fiXoi.     Prov. — "  Many  are  friends  of 

the  tatle,  not  of  truth." 
TloXXy  rot  irXiovaQ  Xtuov  copoc  wXtatv  avfipag.     THEOGNI8.— "  Satiety 

has  killed  far  more  than  famine."     See  Plures  crapula,  &c. 
IToXXoi v  ij   yXwrra   xrporpfya  r*7t  StavoioQ.     ISOCR. — "  In  many  the 

tongue  outruns  the  discretion." 
IToXtd  xP°V0V  MvwiCt  oi>  0pov//«fc»c.    Prov. — "White  hairs  are  a 

proof  of  age,  not  of  wisdom." 
IloXXbiv  larptSv  dootioQ  py  dirwXtatv.    Prov. — "  The  visits  of  many 

physicians  have  destroyed  me."    An  Epitaph. 
nopfoXvZ  6  dvBpuiroQ.  Prov. — "  Man  is  a  bubble." 
UpofirjOtvg  ton  ptrd  rd  irpdyuara. — "  He  is  quite  a  Prometheus, 

after  the  matter  is  over."    baid  of  a  person  who  is  for  shutting 
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the  door  when  the  Bleed  is  stolen.    Cited  by  Lucian  from  some 

npoirinta   n-oAXoTc  iariv  atria  tat&v. — "Precipitation  is  the  cause 

of  misfortune  to  many." 
Tffwrov  djoWv  ivapaptia,  Itiripov  It  aioxovn.     DeMADEB.— "  The 

first  of  all  virtues  is  Innocence,  Modesty  the  second." 
nr«x°r'  ",'?Pa  °*  ri/ir\arai. — "  The  beggar's  pouch  is  never  filled. 
IISp  ffiir/pv  pij  ataXiiui'.     Prot. — "  Shr  not  (he  fire  with  a  sword." 

See  Iijitcm  tie,  &c.    Do  not  provoke  an  angry  man ;  do  not  make 

bad  worse. 


man  to  deceive  himself,  for  whatever  he  wishes,  that  he  thinks." 
"  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  Facile  homiaea  quod  volant, 
crtdant.     Cjs. 
'Piyx"    wapofaqt    rije  Hfx^c   T&  vpij/iara.     Pro?. — "Affairs   sleep 

soundly  when  fortune  is  present."    Akin  to  our  saying,  "Get  a 
good  name  and  go  to  sleep." 

'Fijfid  iropd  naipbv  pifiiv  avarpiwu  0uw.    Prim. — "  A  word  unseason- 

bly  spoken  may  mar  the  course  of  a  whole  life." 


Ytijiii)  xaq  A  fitoc,  naj  xaiyviov'  i;  jiiiGi  raiZtm, 
TjJ*  mroriij*  laraBiic,  f,  fipi  rdcAMvac. 

"  Life  is  a  stage,  a  play :  so  leam  thy  part, 
* " ved,  or  rend  with  griefs  thy  heart." 


SiXjjpij.  troi  irpie  ri»rpa  Xan-fciv.— "  It  is   hard  for  thee  t 

against  the  pricks.''    See  Aett  xxvi.   14.     This  was  a  l 

proverb  before  it  was  applied  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Paul.  It  bears 
reference  to  the  pointed  goads  with  which  oxen  were  driven.  See 
Si    ltim«h>,&c. 

XaXcuiB/iAs- — "  Asolecism."  This,  though  a  single  word,  was  a  pro- 
verbial fxpression  among  the  Athenians.     ""■■'  -—'■■  ■<"  e<>';   ■> 
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propriety  came  to  be.  called  a  "Solecism."    The  story  is  some- 
times told  with  reference  to  the  people  of  Soli  in  Cyprus. 
^  2ofi)v  ik  fxiaut.     Mi)  ydp  tv  y  ifwic  ASfUMg 
^^\    EI17  Apovowa  irXiTov,  fj  ywaixa  xpqy.         EURIPIDES. 
*  — "  I  hate  a  learned  woman.    May  there  be  no  woman  in  my 

house  who  knows  more  than  a  woman  ought  to  know." 
Sircvfc  ppatiug.    Prov. — The  same  as  Feshna  lente  ;   a  favourite 

saying  of  Augustus  Ceesar. 
2rcypi}  gpovov  irdc  6  /3toc  Ioti.    ZSv  cat  ov  irapaZtjv  irpo<rrjKti.     PLU- 
TARCH.— "  The  whole  of  life  is  but  a  moment  of  time.  It  behoves 
us  then  to  live  and  not  to  miss  the  object  of  life." 

2r6fia  ioua  Tcupy,  &ra  ydp  av  Xd/3oi  rb  <rr6pa  SiafBtipti  gal  QvXdrru. 

Artemidorus. — "  The  mouth  of  man  is  like  the  tomb,  for  what- 

ever  it  receives  it  destroys  and  keeps  close  within." 
SrvXoc  yap  oucov  traiSkc  ilaiv  af>pwiQ.  Prov, — "  Male  children  are  the 

pillar  of  a  house." 
ZvctVi)  pdxatpa.  Prov. — "  A  sword  made  of  the  fig-tree."  A  wooden 

sword.     In  reference  to  frivolous  arguments,  which  may  easily 

be  refuted. 
2u/*/3ovXoc  ov&tic  im  /3cXWwv  xplvov.   Prov. — "  There  is  no  better 

counsellor  than  time." 
Zt/vct£dc  dyaObv  <pAt~i  Traf)pr)<jiuZt<jQai.   Pausanias. — "A  good  con- 
science is  wont  to  speak  out." 
2wKrpi/3y  vftonydrai  Bftxc. — "  Insolence  is  a  prelude  to  destruction.'' 

A  proverb  quoted  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.    "  Pride  goeth  before 

a  fall." 
^uffiara  iroXAd  rpfyctv,  Kai  dwfiara  7roXX'  dvtyiiptiv, 

'Arpairoc  eic  irtvi^v  itrnv  troiftordrij. 

— "To  feed  many  persons  and  to  build  many  houses  is  the 

readiest  way  to  poverty." 

T. 

Td  tdvua  dovXovQ  roiiQ  IXcvdcpovc  irouT.  Prov, — "  Debts  turn  freemen 
into  slaves." 

Td  £e  ftoi  iraQrjpara,  I6vra  &xaPirai  fia6r)fiara  ytydvt.  Herodot.— 
"  My  misfortunes,  disagreeable  as  they  were,  have  proved  a  les- 
son to  me."    The  words  of  Croesus  to  Cyrus.    See  LTadtytara,  &c 

Td  iuvd  Ktpdti  irijjiovdc  ipydlirau  SOPHOCLES,  Ant  if/.  326. — "  Ill- 
gotten  gains  are  productive  of  evil."  Otherwise  read,  Td  fciXd 
icepfy,  &c. — " Mean  gains"  &c.    See  Mi)  kcikA  ttptaivtiv, &c. 

Td  fitydXa  rt£v  icpayudruvt  ptydXiov  StXrai  xaraaKtviSv.  H  EL  I  ODOR. — 
"  Great  undertakings  require  great  preparations." 

Td  iroXXd  tov  rroXi/jov,  yvoyzy  Kai  xpipdrutv  irtpiovaia  Kparovvrai. 
Thucyd. — "  Most  things  in  war  depend  for  success  on  counsel 
and  abundance  of  money." 
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Tu  a*\tipA  fiaXBatwc  \iyitv. — "  To  eay  harsh  things  in  soothing  lan- 
guage."    To  use  the  language  of  euphemism. 

Til  xpij/iar*  AvBoii/iroiai  ripianara, 

ivvaniv  re  ttMiarqv  rfin  iv  avffpunrois  ?x"-      EURIPIDES. 

— "  Wealth  is  of  all  things  the  most  esteemed  by  men,  and  has 

the  greatest  power  of  all  things  in  the  world." 

T„c  ?<ip  U 

Qimv  Avayiac,  eryTW  uvra  lii  fipnv.     EUBIFIDES. 

— "  For  he  who  is  mortal  must  put  up  with  the  fate  imposed  hy 

the  gods."     See 'Aroiwov  See. 
Tui.ro/inT-uv  i)pwv  laXXfu  (3ui.\iuirai.     Prov. — "Chance  (often)  con- 
trives l>etter  than  we  ourselves."  * 
TiXoc  6aav  iicitfov  ffioo.—"  To  see  the  end  of  a  long  life."     The  wish 

of  Chilon,  one  of  the  Seven  WiBe  Men  of  Greece.  fc 

Tjrrapac  latrvXcvc    Bdrarov  oi  irUovric    diriyowm'.— "  Those  who  A, 

go  to  sea  are  only  four  inches  from  death.       A  saying  of  Ana-      I 

charsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher. 

I  nunc  et  vetitit  animam  conimitte,  duluto 
Canfitai  lit/no,  digtii*  a  morte  remotut 
Quatuor,  out  tepttm,  ti  tit  latinima  tada.      Juv. 
Ty  x"p'  '"  a-nipim,  iX\a  /jij  E\y  ru  GuXdcui,     Prov. — "  We  must 

sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the  whole  sack." 
TijXnS  vaiovnc  $i'X<»  oi'i it  n'ffi  fiXoi.     Prov. — "  Friends  who  live  at  a 

distance  are  not  friends."    "  Seldom  seen,  soon  forgotten." 

Tjfn  yip  'AvUA-uv 

'-jtfipnVtpov  jiavriv  r  ayaBbv  nil  aturrov  fSqir.     ThyphioDORL's. 

— "For  Apollo  had  made  her  to  be  a  true  prophetess,  and  yet  not 
to  be  believed."     Said  of  Cassandra. 
Tijv  l-i  fiakurra  yaptiv,  ijnc  aiSiv  lyyvtii  vain.     HESIOD. — "  Many  a 
woman  who  lives  near  you,  in  preference  to  others."     One  with 
whose  mind  you  are  acquainted. 

Tijv  jTnoioirirnK  a/<tX™,  rl  rov  ftOyovra  Jiii*u{.     ThEOCR.— "  Milk 

the  cow  that  is  at  hand;   why  pursue  the  one  that  flies?"     "A 

bird  in  the  hand,"  &c. 
Trjc  Xnvflai-oiioijc  juotioiirjc  ovJiic  Xdtoc-    Prov. — ■  Music  not  heard  is 

held  in  no  esteem."     Suetonius  translates  it  "Occulta  inuticot 

nulla*  est  ret}tectm."     See  Paulum  tepulla,  &c. 
Tjjf  oijf  Xorpli'ac  rJ)vluqv  oWirpafia* 

Snf  iLf  iniaraa,  ait  iv  aMatoi?  ty"-     MSCHYLVB. 

— "  Know  for  certain,  that  1  would  not  change  my  sufferings 

for  your  servitude."    The  words  of  Prometheus  to  Mercury. 
TrjcpianucypoiJ/KiT-tve  iV,  ri»  csXapmt  ixafipix*"'  *'c  "OW. — "  He  was 

the  interpreter  of  nature,  dipping  his  pen  in  his  mind." 
Ti  yip  lii.  fiii£ov  rod'  iiri  (tvaroic 

■naMlS  iFjipmc, 

"H  riira  Savour  iaJioSai.       EURIPIDES. 


+ 
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— "  What  greater  affliction  can  you  find  among  mankind,  than 

to  look  upon  one's  dead  children  ?" 
Ti  ik  Kai  lartv  oAwc  to  det/ivifOToy ;  8\ov  «voV.     ANTONINUS. — "  And 

yet  after  all  what  is  posthumous  fame  ?    Altogether  vanity." 
"  What  is  the  end  of  fame  ?   Tis  hut  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper."  Btron. 

Tt  Kotvbv  Kwi  gal  /3oXawtV. — "  What  has  a  dog  to  do  with  a  bath  ?  " 
Ti  rvfXtf  xai  KaToiTTptf}.    Prov. — M  What  has  a  blind  man  to  do 

with  a  mirror?"    What  have  people  to  do  with  that  which 

they  cannot  use  ? 
Td  dpyvptov  Itmv  alfia  Kal  ypvxn  /3poro7c.     ANTIPHANES.— "  Money  is 

the  very  blood  and  life  of  mortals." 
To  ydp  cact'ac  LXtvfapov,  Kai  inroAopaoQat  KOKiav  ApySrtpov.     GREG. 

waz. — "  He  who  is  free  from  vice  himself  is  the  slower  to  suspect 

vice  in  others." 
To  ydp  airaviovrlptov,  to  $k  vSup  tiwvSrarov  apurrov  3v,  u>c  tyif  Utvoapoc. 

Plato. — "  That  which  is  rare  is  dear,  but  water  is  to  be  had  at 

the  cheapest  rate,  though  it  is,  as  Pindar  said,  the  best  of  all 

things." 
Td  ydp  Tptyov  /ne,  rovr'  lyw  Kplvw  0i6v.    Prov. — "  That  which  main- 
tains me  I  regard  as  a  god." 

To  ydp  \f/tv$lg  ovucoc  oh  fftpairipw  rijc  droipc  d^trvf  7  rat.  iEsCHIXES. 
— "  An  undeserved  reproach  goes  no  farther  than  the  ears." 

To  koKov. — "  What  is  handsome."    The  noble  and  beautiful. 

To  8\ov.— "  The  whole." 

To  fiffSkv  </*t/,  iravraxov  9em  xprjct/iov,  Prov, — "  The  admonition, 
1  nothing  rashly/  is  everywhere  useful." 

To  flip  dXrjQtc  ttikoov  Ion  Kai  dfiftc  rote  dvofiTOtf  to  b*l  yfttvtioc  yXvKV  Kai 
npoaijvic-  Dio  Chrysost. — M  The  truth  is  bitter  and  disagree- 
able to  fools ;  while  falsehood  is  sweet  and  soothing." 

Td  plv  TtXcvTrjoai,  iravrw  i)  7Mrpu>nkvi)  caruroiff,  to  di  caXwc  diroBavtlv 
ttiov  roTf  oicovtiaioiQ.  IsocRATE8. — "  To  die  Fate  has  appointed 
to  all,  but  to  die  honourably  is  peculiar  to  the  good." 

To  firj  mortmiv  toIq  7roviypo7c  aw^povloTtpov  tov  irpomoYtvoavrac  tartf 

yoptlv.    Dion.  Halic. — "  It  is  more  prudent  not  to  trust  the 

wicked  than  to  trust  them  first  and  then  censure  them." 
T6  npsirov. — "  What  is  becoming,  or  decorous." 
T<5  yi  Xoidopjjaai  Oeoi&  lx&pd  <ro<pla.  Pindar.—"  To  reproach  the  gods 

is  wisdom  misapplied." 
To?c  te  koku,c  pttaai  dUrjc  TkXog  ofy*  xpo»«rrov.   Orpheus. — "  Justice 

is  not  long  in  overtaking  those  who  do  ill."    See  Hard  antece- 

dentem,  &c. 
To?c  alrov  diropovai  awovtaZowai  ol  opo/3oi.    Prov. — M  Chick-peas  are 

sought  after  by  those  who  have  no  corn." 
To?c  rot  SiKaiotQ  xv  PpaX*c  VUCV  i**yav.    Soph. — "  Where  the  cause 

is  just  even  the  small  conquers  the  great" 
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Tiv  li  Airot^iiuvav  f'ht")  Ti/iari,  p)  latpimv.     DlO  ChRTSOSTTJJI. 

— "  Him  who  is  dead  and  gone,  honour  with  your  remembrance, 
not  with  your  tears." 
Tin  KoAofiva  iiriOqciv.  Prov.— "  He  haa  put  the  Colophon  to  it." 
The  cavaJry  of  the  city  of  Colophon  in  Asia  Minor  was  bo  excel- 
lent, that  it  was  thought  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on  which 
it  fought.  Hence  this  proverb,  according  to  most  authorities,  is 
similar  in  meaning  to  our  saying,  "  He  has  put  a  clincher  to  it." 
But  the  Scholiast  on  the  Theretetus  of  Plato  gives  a  different 
explanation  ;  he  rays,  that  in  the  council  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities.  Colophon  had  the  casting  vote,  whence  the  proverb.  In 
the  early  periods  of  printing,  Before  the  introduction  of  title 
pages,  the  designation  was  applied  to  the  final  paragraph  of  a 
volume,  which  generally  contained  the  printer's  name,  date,  &c. 
av  a$t]\ov  ij  t6  /liXXov,  alpittrBai  nvfimvuv,  trav  tA  njv 
v  ipavip^c  xtlpov  y.  Aristtdes  ihe  Rhetorician. — 
s  clear  that  to  live  in  peace  is  the  less  desirahle 
course,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  face  danger,  however  un- 
certain the  result  may  be." 
ToC  aptaniuv  two. — "  In  order  to  excel."  A  punning  motto  at- 
tached to  the  crest  of  Lord  Henniker. 

ToB  f  diri  y\uiBi}c  (jJXiroc  tXuiicuv  p^tv  aH^.      HOMER. — "  'Words 

flowed  from  his  tongue  sweeter  than  honey."  Said  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Nestor. 

ToB  yip  rai  yivot  intiiv. — "For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

Quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians,  Actt  xvii. 
24,  as  being  the  words  of  "certain  of  their  poets.™ 

Tour'  iv  $vXV  X°TD'>  *"<?  *"X*°r  lv  aujiart.  AEISTIDES  the  Rheto- 
rician.— "  Language  is  to  the  mind  what  beauty  is  to  the  body." 

TpunatStKartixic-—"  A  thirteen-cubit-high  man."  "  A  long-lubber- 
gawky,"  as  Polwhele  translates  it. 

Tbpawot  Tvpawa  auytaTtpYoZirat.  Herodot. — "  One  tyrant  helps 
another."     "  Fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

Tu^ij  S  ipirljt  dvairioc.  Synes. — "Fortune  is  not  the  cause  of 
worth."    Worth  is  independent  of  fortune. 

TSv  ArGpuiriiiy  ol  irovmwl  liitpytraiiavoi  ptiUaitv  iJuwiv  wafetimrm. 

Planutjes. — "  Wicked  men,  when  benefited,  are  the  more  en- 
couraged to  do  wrong." 

Tin  Tdp  iriv.'iTwv  riaii-  ol  Xoym  tirou  Proo. — "Poor  men's  words 
have  little  weight." 

Tfiv thtyxoivriv ratmc  ibl  utrfytintt.  Prof.— "All  persons  claim 
relationship  with  the  fortunate." 

Tin>  xovsjpfiy  mripjidruv  dEia  rd  ytwpyia.    NlCEPHORCS  Greooras.— 

"  The  produce  of  bad  seed  is  worthy  of  it."  See  MaiagaUina,  &c., 

KaioS  eipacoc,  &C 
Tw  inSnw  mtXovnv  qpiv  iTiivr'  dyaftl  flioi.    EPICTtiSM.— ■  The  IJodl 
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sell  us  all  good  things  for  labour."     See  Kil  sine  magno,  &c 
Tijjc  o"  aper^c  iSp&ra  9toi  irpoirapoiOtv  tOijKav. — HESIOD. 
Tuv  wtojv  fyw  rbv  Xvkov,  ovr  «x*tv*  °vr'  dftivai  dwdfxat.     Prov. — "  I 

have  got  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  I  can  neither  hold  him  nor  let  go." 
See  Auribus  teneo,  &c. 

"rtpav  t'hivhq. — "  You  are  wounding  a  Hydra."  A  monstrous  snake, 
which,  as  soon  as  Hercules  cut  off  one  of  its  eight  heads,  re- 
ceived two  others  in  its  place. 

'Yytcta  Kai  vovq  loQXd  r<f  /3iw  Mo,  Prov. — "  Health  and  under- 
standing are  the  two  great  blessings  of  life." 

wYiri>oc  to.  ftucpa  row  Oavdrov  pwrripia,  Prov. — "  Sleep  is  the  letter 
mysteries  of  death."  Sleep  is  to  death  what  the  lesser  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  to  the  greater. 

'Ytto  -navrl  Xi0y  otoptnoQ  ftf£«.  Prov. — u  Beneath  every  stone  a 
scorpion  sleeps."  It  was  commonly  used,  according  to  Erasmus, 
in  reference  to  captious  and  envious  persons,  who  were  ready  to 
find  fault  with  everything  said  or  done  to  them ;  sometimes  with 
reference  to  hidden  dangers :  Latet  anguis  in  herbd. 

"Yortoov  irpdrtpov. — See  Hysteron  proteron. 

tyavtajuv  Kai  iriupiv'  avpiov  yap  anoOvrjOKOfUv. — "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  The  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans 
and  others  who  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection,  as  stated  by 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

^avTjffo/xai  aot,  &C     See  *Q#ivev  oooq,  &C. 

Qtldto  rutv  KTtavwv. — "  Husband  thy  resources." 

<&r]nr)  yap  tm  Kaxtj  irkXtrav  Kov<prj  pkv  dtipai 

'P«ta  fiaX\  dpyaXerj  b*k  <^puv HE8IOD. 

— "  There  is  evil  (as  well  as  good)  report ;  it  is  very  light  and 
easy  to  lift,  but  very  difficult  to  carry." 

QQiipovoiv  {}9ii  XPV^'  fyiXiai  carat.  Mekan. — "Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."  Quoted  as  a  precept  by  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xv.  33.    See  Corrumpunt  bonos,  &c. 

QQovhoQai  tcphaov  iariv  rj  oUriipHrQai.  HeBODOT. — "  It  is  better  to 
be  envied  than  pitied." 

♦iXoc  /«  (SXairrwv,  ohUv  lyfipov  Ata^lpu.  Prov. — "  A  friend  who  in- 
jures me  (by  injudicious  conduct)  is  not  unlike  an  enemy." 

<&o/3oi/  rb  yijpac,  oit  yo\p  lp\tra%  pdpov*  Prov. — "  Dread  old  age,  for 
it  does  not  come  alone." 

Qpeara  avrXovptva  jStXWw  ylvtrat.    BASIL. — "Drawn  wells*  have  the 

sweetest  water."    The  intellect  is  improved  by  use. 


